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BOY   HUNTERS  IN  DEMERARA 

By   GEORGE    IN NESS   HARTLEY 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  CAMP   ON   THE   MAZ.VRUNI 

It  w;ls  niid-aftemooii  on  the  Mazarimi  Ki\(-r. 
The  heat  was  intense,  but  tempered  by  creeping 
bands  of  shadow  which  were  spreading  o\er  the 
dari<  brown  water.  On  either  shore  rose  the  jun- 
gle, iii<e  two  weathered  cliffs  hidden  by  masses  of 
luxuriant  vegetation.  No  sounds  issued  from  the 
depths  of  the  forest  e,\cept  the  thud  of  falling 
fruits  and  the  crash  of  time-worn  branches;  but 
overhead  flewsev-eral  .Amazon  parrots  with  hoar.se 
cries,  following  the  cour.se  of  the  stream  north- 
ward. The  dark  muzzle  of  an  otter  protruded 
from  the  water,  and  disappeared  with  a  muffled 
snort  in  a  circle  of  ripples.  .'\  single  fish,  a  liikaii- 
ani,  leaped  in  the  failing  sunlight. 

A  small  canoe,  in  which  were  seated  two  people, 
glided  under  the  eastern  shore,  so  close  that  its  oc- 
cupants bent  low  to  e.scape  the  overhanging 
branches.  A  fat  boy  of  sixteen,  inapproiiriatcK- 
clad  in  immaculate  flannels,  crouched  in  the  how 
with  a  shotgun  acro.ss  his  knees.  In  the  stern  sat 
an  Indian,  stripped  bare  to  the  waist,  who  guided 
the  craft  with  a  long,  narrow-bladed  paddle. 
The  boy  stared  suspiciously  at  the  shore  as  it 
swept  past,  and  maintained  the  silence  of  one  who 
is  awed  by  what  he  sees.  The  Indian  applied  him- 
self wholly  to  dodging  snags. 

Above  them,  the  jungle  formed  a  solid  wall  a 
hundred  feet  high. — in  faxored  places  a  hundred 
and   fifty, — all   bound    together   by   great   vines. 


many  several  inches  thick,  which  dangled  down  to 
the  water  or  twisted  and  curled  like  gigantic  ser- 
pents until  lost  in  the  dense  foliage.  The  tree 
trunks  were  many  colored — sihery  white,  dull 
brown,  green,  and  e\'en  >-ellow.  Manj-  were  en- 
larged near  their  bases.  In  others,  the  roots  acted 
like  guy-ropes,  reaching  the  trunk  several  feet 
from  the  ground;  while  still  others  had  roots  like 
solid  buttresses',  growing  evenly  from  the  trunk 
like  the  partitions  of  a  revolving  door.  In  many 
cases  these  buttresses  were  twisted  and  con\o- 
lutcd,  and  overlapped  one  another.  The  foliage 
was  composed  of  the  purples,  pinks,  and  yellows  of 
new-born  leaflets,  the  variegated  greens  of  sum- 
mer-time, and  the  browns  of  autumn.  All  the 
trees  .stood  .so  close  together  that  the  eyes  coirld 
penetrate  them  but  a  short  distance. 

The  river-bank,  as  the  canoe  slipped  In. 
changed  greatly.  Here  it  was  high,  built  of  red 
clay  and  gouged  by  the  undermining  current, — 
which  swept  with  full  force  against  it, — but  held 
tf)gether  by  a  network  of  gnarled  roots:  there  it 
was  so  low  that  the  water  overflowed  it  and  dis- 
appeared in  a  mass  of  swamp  vegetation.  The 
low  places  were  guarded  b>'  belts  of  mangroves, 
whose  spider-legged  roots  .sank  into  the  mud,  or 
by  the  thick  stalks  of  mucka-mucka  plants,  with 
their  great  heart-shaped  leaves  and  queer,  cone- 
like fruit.  Often,  half  hidden  by  overhanging 
branches,  there  was  a  low  outcropping  of  rock, 
which  ran  for  a  hundred  \ards;  again  it  was  a 
sandy  beach  which  sloped  gentl\-  up  toward  the 
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base  of  the  jungle.  The  river  extended  far  to  the 
southward,  where  it  was  lost  by  a  sudden  turn 
into  the  trees. 

The  canoe,  a  hollowed  log  pointed  at  both  ends, 
swept  forward  with  silent  rapidit\'.  The  boy 
maintained  his  air  of  suspicion  mingled  with  fas- 
cination. Once  he  raised  his  hand  as  a  signal  to 
the  Indian  to  cease  paddling  and  stared  ahead, 
gripping  his  gun  nervously.  But  it  was  a  false 
alarm,  and  he  waved  the  canoe  on  again. 

.■\n  hour  passed,  and  they  approached  a  nui/,e  of 
small  islands  which  cut  the  river  into  narrow  chan- 
nels.    The  end  of  their  journey  was  in  sight. 

The  canoe  turned  into  the  passage  which  sepa- 
rated the  nearest  island  from  the  mainland  and 
grounded  beside  a  second  dugout  on  a  strip  of 
sand  at  the  fool  of  a  sloping  bank.  For  the  first 
lime  in  an  hour  the  Indian  spoke. 

"Dar  camp,"  he  said,  pointing  toward  the  top 
of  the  bank.  "Dar  marster  in  big  white  tent. 
\'ou  call,  he  come.  Me  carry  bags  up.  Me 
sorry  you  see  no  maipurie — what  you  call  tapir." 

"Righto,  Wa'na,"  Paul  Jenkins  replied  cheer- 
fully, stepping  ashore  as  daintily  as  his  huge  pro- 
liortions  would  permit  and  ruefulK'  examining  his 
irousers,  which  were  a  trifle  the  worse  for  wear. 
"I  'm  sorry  too.  You  go  ahead  with  the  war-bags 
and  I  '11  find  the  camp.  Yoohoo,  Fred  and  Jack! 
Where  are  you?" 

He  began  a  ponderous  scramble  up  the  bank. 

"Coming!"  a  voice  cried  from  over  the  hill,  and 
an  instant  later  he  was  pounced  upon  by  a  boy 
of  his  own  age. 

"Hello.  Paul !"  The  new-comer  grasped  at  him 
with  one  hand  and  pounded  him  on  the  back  with 
ihcother.  "How 's  the  old  .-^cout?  Veow!  I'm 
glad  to  see  you!" 

"Fine,  I-Ved!  llou  's  old  ^ikiim\-  Shanks.'' 
s,i\-.  it  certainly  is  guod  to  see  you  !  Who  'd  ha\e 
thought  I  'd  ever  traxol  thoilsiinds  of  miles  just  to 
catch  a  glitn[)se  >>i  \<<\i\  ugly  old  emaciated  face 
again!" 

"1  've  got  \on  where  I  w.iiit  \oii  new.  l''atl\  !" 
I- red  Milton  shouted.  "\\  hew.  ate  n't  \ou  going 
to  sweat,  though,  befoie  we  gel  through  with  you, 
\ou  old  porpoiie!  Come,  on  up  to  the  irnt  and 
we  'II  hunt  up  Jack." 

He  led  the  way  along  a  narrow  tr.iil.  cut  for 
tifl>-  \ards  through  thick  underbrush,  which  de- 
bouched into  a  clearing  on  the  brow  of  ,i  hill  that 
o\erlooked  the  river.  Several  small  tents  were 
scattered  about  the  [)lace,  and  beneath  a  huge, 
spreading  tree  stood  a  larger  one  with  a  r.iised  lly. 
Fred  led  the  wa\'  toward  this. 

"Those  other  tents  are  for  our  dilTereiil  depart- 
ments of  work.  That  one  over  there  with  the 
chicken-wire  around  it  is  for  the  bulk  of  our  speci- 
mens; the  awning  with  the  long  table  beneath  it 


is  the  skinning-room,  where  they  are  prepared. 
That 's  where  Wa'na  and  the  other  Indians  hang 
out  most  of  the  time  when  they  're  not  hunting  in 
the  'bush'  or  going  down  river  to  fetch  back  fat 
boys  fresh  and  green  from  New  \'ork.  The  tent 
in  back  of  our  large  one  was  i)ut  up  for  the  Indi- 
ans, but  they  preferred  sleeping  in  the  open,  s(j 
it  's  used  as  a  store-room." 

With  Fred  rattling  on  in  this  fashion,  they  en- 
tered the  big  tent.  Paul  was  surprised  to  find  it 
floored  with  rough  boards;  he  had  expected  no 
such  luxury  in  the  far-away  jungle.  Three 
wooden  cots,  with  their  complement  of  gray  army 
blankets,  occupied  one  side  of  the  spacious  in- 
terior, and  a  long  wooden  table  the  other.  Se\  eral 
boxes,  whose  contents  had  once  been  canned 
tomatoes,  acted  as  stools.  On  the  table  were 
accumulated  a  variety  of  articles:  books. — a  hun- 
dred or  more, — two  microscopes,  a  small  type- 
writer, a  towering  column  of  flat,  yellowish  boxes, 
— which  he  afterward  discovered  contained 
pinned  insects, — several  binoculars,  the  stufTed 
skins  of  three  or  four  bright -colored  birds,  two 
large  cameras,  and  a  general  litter  of  paper, 
knives,  forceps.  di\iders,  and  rulers.  Leaning 
against  the  table  were  a  shotgun  and  a  small 
rifle.  A  line  was  stretched  between  two  tent- 
poles,  and  held,  among  other  things,  three  flannel 
shirts,  a  pair  of  khaki  breeches,  and  two  sw'ing- 
ing  shelves  on  which  lay  numerous  bird  skins 
wrapped  in  cotton  wool  in  the  process  of  drjing. 
This  was  Paul's  first  glimpse  of  the  working  lab- 
oratory of  a  naturalist  in  the  field. 

"Jiminy,  you  fellows  are  fixed  up  in  good 
shape!"  he  exclaimed,  in  pleased  amazement. 
"How  did  >ou  get  all  that  stuff  u|)  here?  I 
thought  we  weie  going  to  rough  it.  Say,  this  is 
what  I  like!  "  Iheie  was  a  feeling  ol  relief  in  his 
tone. 

"I  law,  l'.il(\ ,  "  \n>  I ompaniini  i  luj(  kled.  seating 
himself  on  one  of  the  cots  and  iiiolioning  Paul  to 
do  likewise,  "it  's  rougher  than  \oii  think.  It 
took  us  a  long  lime  to  get  all  the  equipment  to- 
gether, man\  liijis  in  the  old  dug<^uts,  and  several 
in  a  laige  bateau  that  we  hired.  This  is  our  per- 
manent camp,  so  we  wanted  to  make  it  as  com- 
fortable as  possible.  It  's  used  as  a  base,  and  we 
take  long  trips  into  the  interior  every  little  while 
in  search  of  material — though  there  realh  is  n't 
much  need  of  it;  there  's  plenty  right  at  our  back 
door.  \'ou  'II  find  it  rough  enough  on  those  trips. 
Fat — rough  enough  to  spoil  the  fancy  clothes 
\i)U  '\e  got  on." 

"Wail  a  minute!"  the  cnher  interrupted  hur- 
riedly, taking  Fred  seriousK-.  "I  've  got  other 
clothes  to  wear  on  trips  like  that.  It  would  n't  do 
lo  ruin  these,  you  know.  They  're  just  to  wear 
when  we  have  callers." 
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"Callers!"  the  slight  bo\  L'hoked.  "callers! 
The  only  visitors  we  "11  e\er  have  are  a  few  dilapi- 
dated Indians  looking  lor  a  job  or  trying  to  sell  us 
a  bird  or  two.  White  people  don't  often  come 
this  far  up  ri\er." 

His  chum  looked  surprised  and  sligluK'  upset 
at  this  news. 

"But  the  living  's  not  so  bad  here."  Fred  con- 
tinued. "There  are  a  few  queer  noises  to  get  used 
to  at  night,  and  you  must  n't  mind  a  few  insects 
crawling  up  >'our  back,  Hying  into  xour  mouth. 
or  falling  into  your  plate  when  you  eat.  .\ll  luir 
meat  is  killed  in  the  jungle.     -About  lwciil\'  dif- 


thal  \()u  (irc  hot.  Say,"  changing  the  subject.  "I 
wish  Jack  would  come  back.  He  went  out  with 
VValec,  one  of  the  Indians,  a  little  while  ago  to 
photograph  the  nest  of  an  ant-bird.  Ought  to 
have  been  back  long  ago.  Hold  hard — here  's 
Wa'na  with  your  slufl.  Put  them  down  on  the 
bed  in  the  corner,  Wa'na." 

The  Indian  had  entered,  staggering  under  the 
weight  of  three  duffle-bags,  a  gigantic  valise,  and 
several  nondescript  bundles,  which  he  deposited  in 
the  spot  indicated.  Breathing  lieaviK,  he  turned 
to  depart. 

"\\  here  \i)U  go  now.  Wa'na.'"  the  thin  chap  in- 
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fcrent  kinds  are  on  our  menu:  deer,  peccaries, 
monkevs,  tinamous,  curassows,  and  a  dozen 
others,  which  beat  all  hollow  anything  you  can 
get  at  home.  It 's  cool  at  night  and  not  hot  in  the 
daytime — " 

"Not  what?" 

The  stout  bo\-  wiped  his  streaming  face  with  an 
alread\'  wringing-wet  handkerchief,  which  fdilcci 
completely  in  its  duty  of  further  absorlijng 
moisture. 

"If  \ou  don't  call  this  hot,  what  is  it?  '  he  de- 
manded. 

"That  's  only  because  you  're  not  used  to  it. 
Just  wait  until  we  've  run  some  of  the  fat  off  you! 
Look  at  the  thermometer  hanging  over  your  head, 
if  you  don't  believe  it.  I  bet  you  it  reads  hardly 
over  eighty." 

He  reached  toward  the  instrument. 

"What  did  I  tell  you?  eighty-two!  It  's  be- 
cause you  think  you  ought  to  be  hot  in  the  tropics 


quired,  u.sing  the  broken  Fiiglish  best  imder.^tood 
li\  .\kawai  Indians  of  the  British  colony  of 
( iiiiana,  or,  as  it  is  localK  known,  Oemerara. 

W  a'na  paused  in  his  exit.  ".Me  go  get  trunk." 
and.  grinning  to  hiinself,  he  disappeared. 

"1  just  brought  a  few  clothes  and  some  other 
things.  Thought  1  might  need  them,"  came  the 
half -apologetic  CNplanatinn. 

Fred  rolled  im  the  cot  in  a'cnnviil^ion  of  laugh- 
ter. .At  last,  ha\ing  affectionately  clapped  his 
rhum  on  the  back  several  times  as  an  outlet  to  his 
feelings,  he  managed  to  gasp: 

"^'ou  're  the  same  old  I'al :  have  n't  changed  a 
bit !  .Mways  got  to  have  enough  clothes.  But 
we  don't  dress  for  dimier  down  here.  Chub. 
.\nyway,  we  can  use  'em  for  gun-rags  when  my 
old  shirt  gives  out." 

".'\w,  nothin'  doing,  Fred.  There  's  not  any 
more  than  I  can  use." 

"Sure  we  will!     But.  honestly  speakin'.  I  gue^s 
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it  was  a  good  move  of  yours,  for  there  's  nothing 
hke  comfort  when  \ou  can  get  it.  I  "xe  found 
that  out  already.  It  s  fine  to  have  a  set  of  dry 
clothes  to  wear  of  an  exening,  because  \ou  're 
prettv  wet  most  of  the  day  from  showers  and 
perspiration.  What  sort  of  a  trip  did  \ou  ha\e? 
get  seasick?  run  into  an\'  hurricanes.-'" 

Question  after  question  was  shot  at  Paul,  who 
answered  to  the  best  of  his  ability  while  still 
keeping  ()ace  with  the  interrogations. 

"Howdid  you  like  the  steamer  that  brought  \ou 
up  ri\cr?  How  did  the  canoe  trip  strike  you.'' 
See  any  animals.-'" 

"Steamer  was  n't  ^n  bad,  but  cooking  u.i>  roi- 
ten.  Spent  the  night  <m  board,  but  was  kept 
awake  most  of  the  time  In-  a  million  bugs  that 
kept  buzzing  an)und.  Trip  in  the  canoe  was  hue! 
Came  up  the  lisse(|uibo  in  the  steamer,  and  il  was 
like  tra\eling  on  a  big  lake  .six  or  .seven  miles  wide. 
Never  saw  a  river  the  size  of  that  before,  l-'.ven 
the  Mazarutii  "s  |)retty  near  as  wide  as  the  Hudson 
at  the  Battery,  and  il  's  not  quarter  as  big  as  the 
I'.ssequibo.  Met  the  canoe  at  the  end  of  the 
^leamer  route  and  traveled  most  of  the  da\-  gel- 
ling here.  And,  sii\l  the  water  in  the  river  's  the 
color  of  coffee!     I   never  saw  anything  like  it — " 

"Juices  from  tree  roots,  decayed  vegetation, 
and  swamp  water.     Go  on." 

"W'a'na — that 's  his  name,  is  n't  it.-' — told  me  to 
watch  out  for  tapirs  along  the  shore,  but  I  did  n't 
see  any,  though  I  kept  my  eyes  open.  Did  n't 
see  any  animals  and  mighty  few  birds.  Thought 
the  tropics  were  full  of  them." 

"There  are  lots,  both  birds  and  animals,  but 
sou  won't  notice  man\-  until  \our  eyes  become 
trained  to  see  them.  Hullo,  here  's  Jack!  Oh, 
Jack!" — trium|)hantlN — "Paul  's  here!" 

c'ii.\pri;K  II 

till-:  Mii.toNs  .\.\i)  i'.\i  r, 

\ttE-;K  a  ciirdi.tl  grcrling.  in  which  1  rcil  look  aTi 
.irlixc  .md  nois\-  pari.  Jaik  .Milton  seated  himself 
lielween  the  two  boys.  He  was  si.\  \ears  older 
ihan  his  brother,  (all,  broad-chested,  and  with  a 
>quare.  delcnnined  chin,  l-'red  too  was  lall.  but 
ihinner  and  wir\-.  lie  h.id  Jack's  chin  and  blue 
eves,  bul  lii>  nioulh  carried  a  perpetual  grin.  an<l 
his  f.ice  ua--.i  m.t^s  ol  heckles.  Jack  had  spent  a 
\ear  in  l-r,ince  ll\  ing  o\er  the  enem\  lines,  and 
had  carried  conslernation  to  al  leas!  loiu'  l5oche 
l-'nkkcrs.  which  h.id  fallen  x-ictinis  to  the  deadl\ 
.iccuracy  of  his  machine-gun  fire.  Owing  to  a 
slight  wound  in  llii-  shoulder,  received  near  the 
close  of  hosliliilcs.  he  li.id  been  seii(  home  'ilioriK' 
after  the  signing  of  llie  Armislice.  and  two  months 
later  olii, lined  hi^  di^  liarge  from  the  serxice. 
.\s  soon  as  he  w.is  freed  from  further  inilitai v 


dut>-,  Milton  had  returned  to  the  work  he  lo\ed. 
He  was  a  naturalist,  born  and  bred,  a  gift  inherited 
directK'  from  his  father,  who,  before  his  death, 
had  been  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  South 
American  mammals.  His  mother  had  died  a  few 
years  after  Fred  was  born. 

One  da\-,  shortly  after  his  return  to  the  museum 
where  he  was  an  assistant  to  the  curator  of  the 
mammal  department,  he  had  been  called  to  the 
ofti<  e  of  the  head  of  the  museum. 

"Sil  down.  Jack,"  Dr.  Keene  had  .said,  waving 
him  lo  a  chair.  "I  have  something  to  talk  over 
with  \i)u.  Make  yourself  comfortable;  there  is 
nnicli  to  f)e  said." 

Thoroughly  m\  stified.  Jack  had  .seated  himself. 
Theti  Dr.  Keene  had  outlined  at  full  length  a  plati 
for  (-stal)lishing  a  permanent  camp  in  South  Amer- 
ica, under  the  auspices  of  the  museum,  for  the 
purjiose  of  supplying  that  institution  with  a  con- 
tinuous flow  of  specimens.  This  Milton  was  to 
have  charge  of. 

"When  you  exhaust  one  region,"  the  doctor  had 
explained.  "\-ou  can  move  to  another.  But  the 
idea  is  to  make  a  thorough  collection  of  the  fauna 
of  a  localitN  before  \ou  leave  it.  N'ou  know  what 
that  means:  years,  perhaps,  in  one  place.  Any 
collector  in  a  few  months  can  skim  oft  what  he 
considers  the  cream  of  animal  life,  but  the  true 
cream  is  what  he  really  overlooks.  He  gathers 
the  commoner  species;  you  must  go  after  the  rarer 
material,  that  which  we  know  little  about.  It  is 
work  your  father  would  have  relished.  " 

Jack  was  naturally  delighted  with  the  prospect. 
The  ojjportunity  of  his  life,  he  felt,  had  come. 
He  decided  to  take  Fred,  whose  lo\e  of  the  out- 
doors equaled  that  of  his  brother,  but  only  under 
the  condition  that  the  bo>-  should  continue  his 
studies  to  tit  himself  for  college.  Fred  had  de- 
murred good-naturedly  at  this  condition,  but  ac- 
cepted with  alacrity.  He  would  have  agreed  to 
ainthing  that  would  take  him  on  the  journey. 

"\(iu  want  to  make  a  greasy  grind  ol  me — hex , 
J.irk.-' — exen  down  in  the  jungle  where  the  bugs 
bile  and  the  monkeys  hoxvl!-*"  he  had  grinned 
"Well,  I  'II  go  xou,  but  have  a  heart  and  don't 
drixe  me  loo  hard.  Can  I'alty  Jenkins  conic 
down  later  on.-' ' 

I'hiee  months  later  found  them  xxith  their  camp 
est.iblished  on  the  lower  Mazaruni.  twenty  miles 
.iboxc  the  terminus  of  the  colonial  goxernment 
steamer  line.  To  the  uninitiated,  this  may  not 
seem  far  remoxed  from  cixilization;  but  consider- 
ing that  their  nearest  xvhite  neighbor  xvas  (ilteen 
miles  lo  the  northward,  and  that  the  jungle 
stretched  unbroken  for  ;i  thousand  miles  to  ihe 
soulhw.ird,  clear  to- the  banks  of  the  .Amazon 
Rixi-r.  and  then  two  thousand  more  to  .'\rgeiiline. 
thex  had  not  chosen  badly  for  a  base  camp.     As 
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far  as  appearances,  forest  life,  and  n;ui\cs  were 
concerned,  they  were  in  tlie  liearl  ol  llie  Amazon 
wilderness. 

I'anl  Jenkins  was  as  stout  as  liis  cluini  was  lliiii. 
and  rejoiced  in  tiie  title  of  Fatty,  while  Fred  li\(  d 
at  school  under  the  alias  of  Skinn>',  or  Skinnx 


where  tlie\  would  glitter  to  better  ad\anlage. 
Hut  underlying  his  exterior  of  >niHrt  dress  and 
easy  living,  wa^a  deep-intniing  lo\e  of  .Khcnlun  . 
lie  was  Tiot  la/y,  oiil\-  preleiided  to  lie. 

On  the  <la\   Fred  left  school  for  his  joining',  he 
had  extracted  a  reluctant  promise  from  I'aul  that, 


Shanks.  The\'  were  a  ;  iiiseparaljle  as  Jiuk  Spral 
and  his  wife,  and  Ijetweeii  llieni  managed  to  ke(>p 
tlif  scliiKil  l.irder  in  a  fair  state  of  redm  tloii.  In 
the  nialtt-r  of  luod  they  agreed,  and  in  niaiu  olhi-i 
things,  but  the  lo\e  of  city  life  was  as  inbreil  in 
Paul  as  was  the  outdoors  in  Fred.  Immaculate- 
ness  of  dress  was  Paul's  hobb\-;  his  chum  was  not 
so  particular.  Parties,  theaters,  social  gather- 
ings, were  re\eled  in  b\  the  fat  boy;  Fred  would 
rather  ramble  in  the  woods,  with  a  pair  of  field- 
glasses,  a  camera,  or  a  gun. 

Paul  did  not  hale  the  countr>-  and  the  woods, 
he  was  simply  not  well  acquainted  with  them. 
His  bright  ties  and  startling  shirts  seemed  out  of 
[.lace  in  the  field,  therefore  he  attended  functions 
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hi-,  parent,-,  uilliiit',,  he  wnuM  juii  tin-  l■^  |.rdili.in 
at  thecliiM-  (it  the  scluHil  inui.  I '.nil  li.ul  l.niL'JM  d 
till-  idea  iJ(jwn  at  ln-,1,  rem.iiking  dial  tin-  noilli 
u.i>,  hut  enough  in  the  Munnu-i  time  witluu:!  lun - 
ing  to  tra\el  south  for  comtort ;  that  old  New  \'ork 
was  good  enough  for  him;  and  that  the  onl>  bugs 
and  snakes  he  wanted  to  see  were  in  glass  cases  at 
the  museum.  He  had  a  horror  of  insects,  and  the 
sight  of  a  reptile  sent  cold  shi\ers  down  his  back. 
Nevertheless,  when  Fred  enlarged  upon  the  beau- 
ties of  the  jungle,  spoke  of  the  wonderful  ihooling 
thi-re,  and  the  gorgeous  birds,  the  imagination  of 
his  chnni  look  tire,  and  at  U-ngth  lie  ga\<-  his  prom- 
ise. He  Would  lr\  the  JioOling  and  fullov,  in  the 
steps  of  Roose\elt. 
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When  r'aul  gn\p  his  word  lo  fio  a  iliiiii;,  it  il 
was  possil)k-,  he  did  it.  So.  altir  a  sucifsslul 
strugsle  with  his  parents,  having  secured  an  oiit- 
I'u  of  cluthcs.  rifles,  and  yuns  wiiich  would  ha\e 
suHi(e<l  an  expedition  of  several  \ears'  duration 
through  the  heart  of  Africa,  the  close  of  school 
saw  him  on  a  small  steamer  bound  for  Denierara. 

The  voyage  was  uneventful.  On  the  seventh 
da\-  out  the\'  sighted  the  first  land  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  then  island  after  island  hove  into  view: 
Si,  Thomas.  St.  Kitis.  ("luadeloupe.  Dominica. 
Martinique,  with  its  northern  end  shattered  by 
the  e.xplosion  of  Ml.  I'elee.  Barbadf)es.  and 
finally,  on  the  fifteenth  day.  (ieorgelown,  British 
("■iliana.  Two  days  later  he  reached  the  camp  on 
the  Mazaruni. 

CHAPTF.R    III 

MOSII.V    INIHAXS 

"Now  that  \i)U  're  all  set  tier!  and  comfortable, 
let  's  go  out  and  look  things  over."  Fred  suggested, 
when  Paul  with  gentle  care  had  unpacked  some  of 
his  belongings  and  made  himself  at  home  as  l)est 
lie  could  in  one  corner  of  the  tent. 

"Wait  a  minute  until  I  change  m\'  clothes. "de- 
nuirred  that  boy.      "It  won't  take  a  second." 

"Aw,  comeoni  If  \c>u  could  sit  most  of  tliedav' 
i]i  a  canoe  in  those  V'ou  've  got  on.  you  ought  lo  be 
able  to  wear  'em  a  while  longer  around  cam])." 

Paul  followed  his  imyietuous  frienti  oiu  ol  the 
tent,  but  not  without  a  reluctant  glance  at  the 
sumptuous  wardrobe  he  was  leaving  untouched. 
.•\  bright  green  shirt  with  narrow  yellow  stripes 
particularh-  caught  his  e\e.  He  sighed  with  re- 
gret that  the  time  had  imt  \et  come  for  him  to 
wear  it. 

Thev  strolled  about  the  ramp  while  ¥m\ 
pointed  out  th,-  items  of  especial  interest.  Other 
than  the  several  small  tents  already  mentioned. 
th?re  were  three  sh^'lters  roofed  with  palm  leaves, 
but  without  walls.  Two  contained  cord  ham- 
mocks slung  between  poles,  and  the  third,  a  small 
stove  on  which  all  the  cooking  was  done.  The 
hammocks  belonged  lo  the.  Indian  helper>. 

"I'AXT  have  an\'  troulile  with  \oin'  hunters.-'" 
iM(|uired  I'aul,  whose  knowledge  of  Indians  was 
liniiled  lo  I'enimore  Cooper  and  l-".dward  S.  l-'.llis. 
I  le  had  \  isions  of  sa\age  uprisings,  skulking  shad- 
ows in  the  jungle,  blood-curtlling  w.u-whoops. 
and  horrible  massacres. 

Fred  was  loath  to  cloud  the  illusions  of  his 
chum  and  replied  in  a  careless  maimer,  as  if  it 
mattered  little: 

"Oh,  once  in  a  w hile.  Wm  '\ e  got  to  luiKJIe  'em 
with  care.  If  \ou  get  them  riled  up,  they  're  lia- 
ble to  do  most  anylliing —shoot  you  in  the  back 
u  hi-n  \ou   re  walkiiiv  in  the  jungle,  catch  sou  anil 


.scalp  you,  The\  'vc  ncv'er  nm  amuck  yet, 
though,  and  attacked  the  camp."  And  he  grinned 
mischievously  to  himself. 

His  companion  shuddered.  This  wa.s  more 
than  he  h.id  bargained  for,  but  having  once  \en- 
tured  into  this  terrible  region,  he  would  i)la>'  the 
game. 

"Did  you  e\er  get  into  a  mix-up  yourself. 
Skinny.''"  he  asked,  in  an  awe-stricken  voice. 

"No,  but  Jack  has.  Ask  him  about  it."  Then 
casualK-  changing  the  subject,  he  ])ointed  to  the 
large  tree  under  which  stood  the  big  lent. 

"That  's  a  cashew.  In  another  month  its  fruit 
'I!  be  ripe — there  are  a  few  on  the  ground  now!" 

Fred  picked  up  a  red  object,  in  shape,  color, 
and  coiisistenc\  like  a  large  strawberr\'.  At  the 
pointed  end  clung  what  the  other  thought  was 
the  coiled  shell  of  a  snail. 

"No.  that  "s  no  snail,"  his  companion  corrected. 
"It  's  the  seed,  hanging  to  the  outside  instead  of 
the  inside.  \'ou  '\e  eaten  them  many  a  time  in 
Xew  N'ork.  I'ati\ .  under  the  name  of  cashew-nut. 
but  the\-  're  reall\-  not  nuts  at  all.  They  contain 
a  pair  of  lea\es  just  like  a  bean,  and  onU'  need  a 
little  moisture  to  make  "em  sprout  after  they  hit 
the  ground.  Be  careful  there,  man  I"  The  large 
boy  had  made  a  motion  to  crack  open  the  seed 
with  his  teeth.  "That  's  [loisonous!  It  has  to  be 
baked  befcire  it  's  good  to  eat.  The  fruit  's  all 
right,  though.      Trx  that." 

Paul  bit  gingerly  into  the  juicy  red  pulp,  then, 
the  delicious,  larl  fla\'or  pleasing  his  palate,  swal- 
lowed il  with  a\idil\'. 

"I'm-m-m.  that  wtis  good.  Skinn\!"  he  ex- 
claimed, smacking  his  lips.  "But  who  ever  heard 
of  an  honest-io-goodness  fine  fruit  like  that  with 
a  poisonous  seed  hanging  lo  the  outside?  I  never 
did.  .And  cashew-nuts  come  from  this  tree,  but 
have  lo  be  cooked  before  they  're  fit  to  eat! 
What  do  you  know  about  that!"  He  gazed  open- 
mouthed  at  the  tree, 

"^'<IU  've  got  lo  be  might)  careful.  Fat.  about 
ealing  wild  fruil  down  here."  — l-red  was  in  deadlx' 
earnest  now;  "most  of  it  's  good,  but  some  is  ter- 
ribl\'  poisonous:  and  unless  sou  'ri-  wise  to  them, 
it  's  mighl\'  h.u'd  lo  tell  which  is  which.  It  's  said 
that  if  a  nionke\  'II  eat  it.  il  's  all  right  for  you; 
but  the  best  plan,  unless  \-ou  "re  absoluteh'  sure, 
is  lo  leave  il  aloiu'  altogether.  Thai  's  what  Jack 
s;iys.  and  1  gin-ss  he  knows.  Hullo,  here  's  Jim. 
W  oiiiler  wh.il  he  's  got." 

.\  naked  Iiulian,  clothed  ciiiK  in  a  reil  loin-cloth, 
emerged  fmm  the  forest  and  advanced  toward 
them  carr\  ing  a  large  bird,  which  in  outward  ap- 
[jearance  resembled  a  large  gra\  ish-brown  chicken, 
but  with  smaller  wings,  a  narrower  neck,  and 
thinner  bill,  Fred  took  it  from  the  Indian  and 
handed  it  ti>  Paul. 
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"It  's  a  big  tinamou,"  he  explained.  "The  na- 
tives call  them  inaains.  This  is  the  biggest  kind. 
They  're  the  finest  thing  you  ever  ate,  all  breast 
from  the  neck  almost  clear  down  to  the  stern. 
It  's  classed  among  birds  vva\-  down  low  on  the 
list,  next  to  ostriches,  but  \ou  can't  beat  it  for 
eating.  They  're  common  in  the  jungle,  and  we 
'11  shoot  plent>-  ourselves  before  we  're  through 
here.  Lives  on  the  ground  in  the  daytime,  but 
roosts  on  low  branches  at  night.  Don't  (ly  much 
on  account  of  its  small  wings;  but  when  it  does,  it 
.scares  you  to  death  from  the  noise  it  makes  getting 
off  the  grounds" 

The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  was  spent 
nosing  around  the  camp,  until  I'aul  was  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  it.  He  was  struck  by  the 
great  size  of  the  trees  which  surrounded  thorn,  and 
the  lack  of  living  sounds  coming  from  their 
depths.  There  frequently  echoed  the  crash  of 
falling  dead-wood,  the  phtnip  of  some  huge  nut  or 
fruit,  but  seldom  did  he  hear  the  cry  of  a  bird. 
Of  four-footed  beasts,  there  was  no  sign.  If  the 
new-comer  had  realized  it,  he  was  li\ing  in  a  sea  of 
sound,  but  thus  far  his  ear  had  been  attuned  only 
to  the  bolder  cries.  He  had  expected  the  clamor 
of  the  parrot-hou.se  in  the  zoo,  but  had  met,  in- 
stead, the  gentler  drone  of  insects  and  the  tiniiil 
calls  of  birds,  which  he  mistook  for  the  -sougli  of 
wind  through  the  foliage. 

That  evening  for  supper  they  had  the  tinamou, 
\v  hich  proved  as  delicious  as  Fred  had  said.  But 
throughout  the  meal  Paul  remained  silent.  He 
was  disappointed  b>-  the  jungle  stillness.  How 
differeiu  it  was  from  what  he  had  dreamed — from 
what  Fred  had  led  him  to  belie\e.  I  low  tre;icher- 
ous  it  was,  with  its  bright-colored  fruit!  He 
wondered  about  its  snakes:  it  must  be  ali\e  with 
them — he  had  always  beliexed  so.  .\nd  the  wild 
Indians!  He  shivered.  What  a  meal  he  would 
make  for  them! 

"What  's  the  matter.  Paul.-' "  in(|uired  Jack, 
noting  his  quietness.     "Feel  a  bit  homesick?" 

"No!"  was  the  indignant  response — for  who 
likes  to  be  called  homesick?  "I  was  just  think- 
in',"  and  he  relapsed  again  into  silence.  .-\  mo- 
ment later  he  inquired  aloud,  though  actualK' 
unconscious  of  the  fact,  "I  wonder  if  the\  like  'em 
fat?" 

Jack  stared  at  him  in  astonishment  and  Fred 
choked  over  a  mouthful  of  tinamou. 

"What  do  you  mean — fat?"  interrogated  the 
elder. 

"Who? — what? — I? — "  Paul  came  lo  himself 
with  a  start.  "Oh,  I  wa,s  jusi  thinking  of  the  In- 
dians. Don't  \ou  lia\e  to  stand  guard  against 
them?     Fred  said — " 

"I  can  guess  what  Fred  said,"  Jack  interrupted, 
concealing  a  grin.     "You  've  lived  with  him  long 


enough,  Paul,  lo  know  lli.il  nin<'  leiilhs  of  what 
he  says  is — well,  just  fooling.  The  remaining 
tenth  you  have  to  take  with  a  grain  of  salt. 
W  hat  's  he  been  stuffing  you  about  now?" 

"Was  n't  stuffiti'  liim  about  anything,"  cried 
Skinn>-,  in  an  injured  tone. 

"He  .said  the  Indians  were  liable  to  ri.se  at  an>' 
time  and  attack  you  when  you  walk  in  the  jungle. 
He  told  mo  \oli  'd  had  a  lot  of  trouble  \'ourself 
with  them.  Is  n't  that  so?"  Pat  turned  an  inno- 
cent eye  on  Jack. 

Milton    faced    his   brother.     "Why,   you   con- 
founded young  jackanapes!"  he  exclaimed,  lean-^ 
ing  o\er  to  seize  him  by  the  .scruff  of  the  neclc,- 
Fred  was  rolling  about  on  his  tomato-box  in-a.^ 
convulsion  of  laughter.  .;^- 

"l.ea\'e  me  alone,"  he  gasped,  making  ineffec- 
tual efforts  to  release  himself. 

Paul  glared  at  him  across  the  table. 

"Was  he  foolin'?"  he  demanded  of  Jack. 

"Of  course  he  was.  None  of  the  Indians  in 
British  (iuiana  are  savage.  They  're  wikl 
enough,  and  I  don't  know  what  they  do  to  each 
other,  but  there  has  n't  been  a  case  of  a  white 
man  being  attacked  for  years  and  years  exce|it 
under  the  greatest  provocation,  and  then  he 
(leser\ed  what  he  got." 

Resentment  and  relief  struggled  for  mastery  in 
Paul's  expression.  Finally  relief  and  his  sense  of 
humor  won;  he  burst  into  an  uproar  of-merriment 
that  outrivaled  his  chum. 

"\'ou  great  old  fraud.  Skinny  Shanks!"  he  cried 
afTectionately.  "That 's  one  on  me.  You  almost 
had  me  going.  I  'II  admit  being  scared  for  a 
while." 

"You  were  so  easy!"  cried  the  other,  wiping  his 
e\es. 

"\'ou  'II  lia\e  to  watch  out  for  that  lellow." 
w.nned  Milton.  "He  's  likeh'  to  sa>  anything. 
Just  come  to  me  when  you  want  true  answers." 

"Huh!  He  's  a  worse  fibber  than  I  am.  But. 
honesth'.  Fat,  e\er\thing  else  I  told  \ou  was 
true." 

".Ml  right.  1  'II  forgive  you  this  time,  old  Skimn- 
Shanks,  but  mark  my  words:  I  'II  get  \ou  if  it 
takes  .six  months.  C>o  on  al)out  the  Indians, 
Jack." 

"There  are  three  tribes  in  this  neighborhood. 
Arawak.  .Xkawai,  and  Macusi.  The  Arawak  is  a 
separate  race  of  Indians,  while  the  other  two  be- 
long to  the  Carib  branch.  Of  course  there  are 
several  other  tribes  in  ('■uiana,  but  the\'  don't  li\e 
in  this  loc,ilit>-.  The  .'Xrawaks  were  the  original 
owners  of  lhecountr\-,  but  several  hmulred  \ears 
ago  the  ("aribs  moved  inland  from  tlu'  coast  and 
dro\'e  them  back.  There  was  a  contirmal  wai 
between  them  for  generations,  and  even  now 
they  're  none  too  friendly.     Three  of  our  hunters 
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,11T   Ak.lW.li  .tll'l    lllC  ulllLT   MiilUbi.       \\c   ll<l\(.'   11(1 

Aiciwaks. 

"  I'liCN  ail-  qiiilc  flillciciil  from  iho  Norlli  Aiirm- 
iian  lncliaii?>.  lliciiiuli  ddiibtle-ss  lomiiij;  from  llu' 
Mini'  oriKiiial  stocU.  Tlicir  i-olor  is  ilic  same.  Iml 
lluMi  fealurt's  arc  ,i  tritlc  more  rcjjular.  'I'lic\  arc 
iiol  Iriie  forcsl  nirmcrs  like  our  ouii  iialivcs, — 
iIkjiikIi  jusl  as  skilled  in  forest  lorc,--i'lJt  are 
essentially  river-men  and  eancx'-mcn.  Yon 
notiic  their  splendid  dexclopment  of  chest  ,tnd 
shoulders,  while  their  legs  are  I  bin,  almost  as  liad 
as  Skinny 's  over  there. 

"They  are  a  gentle,  lazy  people,  appaienlls  ln\  - 
ing  lost  their  warlike  iiistinels,  and  arc  e\tremel\- 
shv  of  white  men.  But  this  shyness  is  not  due  to 
hatred,  only  tear  of  eoniing  into  lont.i'l  «illi 
beings  they  can't  understand.     When  >ou  u\hx- 

Wobe  t 


Ijieak  thiongh  that  barrier,  tlicy  are  as  hoiiesl  and 
loyal  a  people  as  yon  'd  wish  to  deal  with. 

"Our  four  luinlers  are  employed  to  |)rovide  Ui 
uith  meal  for  the  table  and  to  secure  specimens. 
I'.ai  li  one  uses  a  little  twenty-eight  gage  shotgun 
I  suppl\  him  with,  and  >ou  '11  be  surpri.serl  at  the 
amount  of  game  he  can  bring  down  with  one.  A 
short  while  ago,  Wa'na  even  killed  a  tapir  with 
his.  lie  ( lawled  within  ten  feet  of  the  beast  be- 
fore shooting,  and  the  charge  of  b-b  shot  lore  a 
liol(  ill  the  ba.se  of  its  skull  as  large  as  my  fist. 
( )ne  ol  them  brings  in  a  deer  virtually  every  day." 

I'aiil  was  intensely  interested  in  what  Jack  had 
related.  He  spent  the  rest  of  the  e\cning  in  ask- 
ing f|iiestions  until  he  fell  there  was  little  more  to 
learn.  riie  jungle  did  not  .seem  such  a  di.snial 
place  after  all. 
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\\  Hl'.N  the  first  song-sparrow  warbles 

In  the  spring. 
When  a  bluei)ird  llashes  \i\ 

On  gleaming  wing. 
\\  hen  the  bloodroots.  waxen  white, 
kill  the  waysides  with  delight, 
.\nd  the  crocu.ses  are  bright 

BU)ssomiiig; 

When  the  summer  inorniiig  mists 

,\re  pearly  grav'. 
When  I  hear  the  veery  trill 

I  lis  winding  lay, 
Or.  in  f.ill.  when  I  behold 
Trees  in  flaming  red  and  gold. 
And  the  corn-shock.^,  dry  and  old, 

St.u  ked  .iwa\  ; 


W  hen  I  he.u  the  lake  ice  snapping 

In  the  night. 
W  hen  the  moon  upon  the  hou.setops 

Cilistens  bright. 
When  the  line,  kind  snow  slijjs  down, 
Clothing  hill  and  field  and  town 
In  a  fair\'  ermine  gown. 

Soft  and  while; 

Lord,  in  moments  such  as  these, 

Rich  and  rare, — 
Spring  or(Summer,  autumn,  winter, 

.\nywhere, — 
Through  my  heart  there  sweeps  along 
W  ordless  praise  as  deeii  and  strong 
As  a  glad,  sweet  rush  ol  song 

Or  a  pr;i\er! 

/ 
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As  Rex  stood  in  ilie  .liipiiing-rooni  after  work. 
admiring  tin-  lims  of  the  two  new  W'oKerine 
Specials,  he  was  joined  li\  a  well-dressed  stranijer. 
Rex  Ijarely  nolieed  that  his  i-oiu|.le\ion  was  llorid 
and  that  he  had  small.  |j|,uk,  r(i\  ing  e\es. 

"Prett\  i^oiid  looker^,  wli.il.^"  s.ud  the  str.uiger. 

"The  best  the  \\  ol\  ci  ine  iii-opU-  e\er  made." 

"They  'le  Nold.'" 

"Tf)  Buck,  I  incoln,  Nebraska." 

"Driven  through,  or  ^hi^l|le^l.•'" 

Re\  was  examining  the  toimean,  ncjtiiig  the 
folding  racks,  the  eonipartmetils  in  the  floor,  arul 
the  beautiful  upholstering,  and  answered  .lb^entl\. 

"Drixen.    His  cars  always  go  cross  countiA." 

The  man  walked  around  the  front  of  the  car, 
lifte<l  the  hood  <if  the  i-ngine  lor  a  glance  iuMde, 
then  examined  the  lighting  .ipjiaratus  atid  gear 
shifts.  \\  lii-n  ke\  looke<l  U|i  lie  was  leaning 
against  the  wheel.  idl\'  hngeilug  an  liiilighleil 
cigar;  and  as  the  bo\  left  the  building,  the  man 
h,llow<-d. 

"Work  here.'"  ^iiid  the  stranger. 

"N'es,  testing  departiuenl.  I  )ail  V  lirenu'.n 
thi;re."  Then  Rex  added,  .i^  tlu\  walked  on  ilowti 
the  street.  "Nou  a  dealer.-'" 

"Sort  of.  I  wa^  wonderitig  how  tnany  cars  were 
going  to  this  matt  Buck." 

"Sixteen,  Dad  said." 

They  had  come  to  a  corner  where  a  street  led 
down  town  and  the  man  turned  abru|)th'. 

"1  get  off  here,"  he  said.    "So  long." 

"Some  bump  of  curiosit\'.  he  has,"  thought 
Re.x.  "I'roliably  soniebod\'  who  's  keen  for  auto- 
mobiles— just  as  1  am."  .\nd  l)y  the  time  he 
reached  home  atid  sat  down  to  a  lielared  sujiper  he 
had  forgotten  all  abotit  the  man. 

The  con\ersation  at  the  table  was  on  the  stib- 
ject  of  the  two  cars  which  Rex  had  just  seen,  and, 
iiad  hi'  been  less  interested  in  his  stii)per,  he  might 
ha\e  iKiticerl  that  his  father  atid  mother  ex- 
changed glances  when  he  ititroduced  the  subject. 
.As  they  rose  frotn  t.ilile  Mr.  ('ar\  turned  to  Rex. 

"By  the  wa>'.  I-'l\  w.uils  to  m-c  xhu  in  his  office 
rn-niorrow." 

"The  tral'hc  tuanager?  What  does  he  watit  of 
me?" 

"lie  's  probabK'  going  to  resign  and  gi\e  you 
his  job."  \()lunteered  Rex's  youtiger  brother  'fotii. 

"Ciood  guess!  That  's  iirobabh'  it.  Stratige 
how  he  'H  know  that  1  was  the  chap  for  the  place! 
Still,  since  I  have  n't  had  official  notice,  I  tnay  as 
well  ha\e  the  usual  bout  with  PViend  Calcttltis." 

As  Rex  settlf-d  himself  with  his  books  at  the 


desk  in  the  corner,  his  mother  stopjied.  in  passing, 
and  laid  her  hand  tiiion  the  boy's  shoulder. 

"1  'm  sorrs .  Rex,  you  're  not  entering  college 
thi^  (all.    if  only  we  could  have  tiianaged — " 

".Now,  Mother!"  Rex  turned  so  suddenly  that 
the  calculus  slid  to  tiie  floor  witli  a  bang.  "We  '\e 
talked  that  allo\ir.  and  I  waul  \<iu  tostopworrv- 
ingalioul  it.  I  'd  look  fine  going  to  Boston  Tech 
with  all  you  folks  skim|)ing  along  here  at  home! 
It  wciu'i  hurl  me  a  bit  to  work  iti  the  shops  for  a 
Near,  or  two  xi-ars,  e\en,  and  in  the  meantime  1 
(an  kee|)  from  getting  rustx  on  a  few  of  the  essen- 
tials by  going  to  nighl-M-hool.  Don't  you  fret 
about  me." 

"\'ou  are  my  l)ra\e  boy,"  said  his  mother,  as 
she  turned  away. 

.•\t  nine  u\  lock  the  next  morning  Rex  was  in  the 
oiiice  ol  I  .r.int  l-.ly,  traffic  manager  of  the  Wdl- 
\erine  .Automobile  Co.  Kl\'  was  a  man  of  few- 
words.  TIk-  perMJU  wluise  business  it  is  to  de- 
termine ihe  most  satistaclorx  methods  and  routes 
hir  delixcring  yearly  hundreds  of  automobiles  not 
onK  to  all  sections  of  the  I'nited  States,  but  to  all 
|)arts  of  the  workl  as  well,  has  little  time  to  waste. 
He  turned  from  hisilesk  and  his  blue  eyes  searched 
Rex's  face  keenh  . 

"Sit  down.  Cars .  I  had  a  talk  with  ycjiir  father 
\i'Sterda\ .  I  '\e  known  him  for  a  long  time,  and 
when  I  get  in  a  tight  place  sometimes  I  send  for 
him.   (lenerall)'  I  take  his  advice." 

{•".ly  jiaused  and  picked  up  a  letter  from  hi■^ 
desk,  while  Rex  wondered  what  it  was  all  about. 

"Buck,  of  Lincoln,  was  to  send  a  man  down  here 
to  take  sixteen  cars  through.  They  were  to  start 
b\  the  fifteenth.  \  esterday  morning  came  a 
night  letter  saying  he  would  like  the  cars  earlier  if 
he  could  possibh-  get  them  and  he  must  have  the 
two  specials.  Some  of  his  customers  have  sud- 
denly decided  to  tour  South,  and  it  means  a  lot  ti> 
him.  as  well  as  to  us.  to  get  lliem  through.  The 
specials,  as  you  jirobably  know,  are  all  ready." 

Rex  nodded.    "How  about  the  rest?" 

"I  can  send  them  by  getting  one  or  two  of  our 
regular  dealers  to  hold  off  a  bit.  I  've  practicalK- 
got  that  part  .setlle<l.  .\nd  now  I  'm  coming  to 
you.  Buck's  man  can't  come,  owing  to  the  change 
in  date.  Buck's  fussy  about  his  drivers,  and  can't 
find  anyhod\'  to  send.  So  he  put  it  up  to  us. 
Wants  us  to  furnish  a  leader.  1  (e  will  pay  a  bonus 
to  the  dri\er  and  to  us  if  the  cars  get  through  on 
schedule.  We  've  selected  you  to  make  tlie  dri\ e." 

"Me!"  It  had  coine  so  stiddenK-  that  Rex  was 
mentally  bowled  over. 
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"You  'd  like  the  chance?" 

"I  'd  hke  nothing  better,  if  you  think  I — " 

"Yes,  I  think  so,"  said  Ely,  with  a  smile.  "I 
know  enough  about  you  to  realize  that  you  're  a 
chip  off  the  old  block  where  automobiles  are  con- 
cerned, also  that  \ou  're  dependable  and  ha\e  a 
pretty  level  head  when  it  comes  to  making  deci- 
sions. Professor  Knajip,  your  instructor  in  nighl- 
school,  is  an  old  college  friend  of  mine.  I  h;id  \ mi 
in  mind  before  I  saw  your  father.  Know  an>thing 
of  the  road  to  Lincoln?" 

"I  went  through  three  years  ago  in  one  of 
Buck's  cars  with  a  driver  from  the  shops.  And  it 
will  be  a  lot  easier  to  follow  now,  with  signs 
directing  you." 

"That  's  true,  ^'ou  start  then  on  the  morning 
of  the  tenth,  dri\ing  it  in  three  days.  To-da\'  is 
the  eighth.  Drop  in  to-morrow  e\ening  and  you 
will  be  given  specific  directions  about  the  route, 
the  stops,  and  other  necessar\  information.  You 
will  drive  one  of  the  special  cars;  Ricard,  from  the 
shops — another  of  \our  father's  men — will  dri\f 
the  other." 

Rex  was  at  the  shipping-room  al  si.\  o'clock  on 
on  the  morning  of  October  tenth.  He  found 
the  other  dri\ers  tn  be  a  \aried  assortment, 
gathered  in  from  the  highways  and  bywa>'s 
of  the  city,  but  all  possessing  the  one  necessary 
qualification — a  thorough  knowledge  of  an  auto- 
mobile.  Kly's  man  had  seen  to  that. 

As  Rex  spoke  to  the  men,  outlining  the  general 
plan  of  the  drive,  suddenly  he  saw  a  face  that 
looked  familiar.  Where  had  he  seen  the  man  be- 
fore? I  le  was  wearing  a  workman's  suit  of  khaki, 
which  was  as  clean  and  unrumpled  as  if  worn  for 
the  hrst  time.  When  Rex's  eyes  met  those  of  the 
man,  he  imagined  that  a  gleam  of  recognition 
passed  across  the  other's  face,  followed  quickh-  1j>' 
an  expression  of  apparent  unconcern. 

"He  can't  think  w^here  he  's  seen  me,  either," 
thought  Rex,  as  he  began  to  assign  the  cars. 

"I  have  number  one,  Ricard,  number  two, 
Flanagan,  number  three,  Hendricks,  mmiber 
four — "  he  continued  on  down  the  list.  "Each 
man  will  keep  his  own  car  and  his  assigned  place 
in  the  line  throughout  the  trip.  .Ml  right  then; 
we  're  off." 

Rex  entered  the  foremost  car,  and  with  a  wave 
of  his  hand  to  his  father  and  Tom,  who  had  ar- 
rived to  see  him  off,  and  a  blast  of  the  siren 
that  was  echoed  by  the  other  fifteen,  he  led  the 
procession  through  the  city,  out  into  the  suburbs, 
and  finally  along  the  country  ways.  Past  farm- 
houses they  flew,  where  farmers  paused  in  their 
morning  chores  to  gaze  at,  and  perhaps  count,  the 
cars.  Through  small  towns  they  passed,  occa- 
sionally slowing  to  note  a  sign-board  or  inquire  a 
direction  from  an  eager  villager. 


The  first  stop  was  made  at  South  Bend,  which 
was  reached  at  twelve  o'clock.  The  cars  drew  uji 
before  the  hotel,  and  when  the  men  had  alighted. 
Rex  announced  that  at  one  o'clock  they  would  be 
on  their  wa\-.  As  the  drivers  left  their  cars  In- 
observed  that  number  three  was  driven  by  the 
llorid  man  in  kliaki  overalls  whose  face  was 
\agiiely  familiar. 

"Let  's  see,"  he  pondered;  "number  three  was 
— Flanagan."  He  verified  his  guess  by  consulting 
his  list.  "Flanagan — that  's  it;  don't  know  any- 
body by  that  name." 

After  dinner  the  men  attended  to  filling  the 
radiators  of  the  cars  and  making  sure  they  were  in 
good  running  order  for  the  next  lap  of  the  trip. 
At  one  o'clock  all  the  drivers  but  one  were  with 
their  cars.  The  driver  of  number  three,  it  de- 
\X'loped,  had  left  the  hotel  with  Ricard,  who  had 
returned  without  him. 

Ricard,  the  voluble  little  F'rench  Canadian, 
could  not  account  for  his  absence. 

"We  go  down  in  de  town,  and  den  dat  Flanagan 
he  say  he  look  up  one  man  he  know,  and  go  lef 
down  de  street." 

Rex  felt  anxious.  It  was  now  a  quarter-past 
one — not  a  serious  dela>',  he  thought,  but  better 
a\'oid  all  delays. 

"There  he  comes  now,"  said  one  of  the  men. 

Flanagan  sauntered  to  his  car  with  an  insolent 
smile. 

"We  've  been  waiting  for  you,"  said  Rex,  not 
unpleasantly. 

Flanagan  turned  and  his  face  flushed  angrik'. 
"I  ain't  used  to  takin'  orders  from  kids." 

"You  're  taking  orders  from  me  on  this  trip, 
anyway.  Get  around  on  time  after  this.  I'nder- 
stand?" 

Rex  climbed  into  his  car  and,  scarcely  conscious 
of  what  he  was  doing,  led  the  waj'  on  through  the 
city.  For  the  thought  of  Flanagan's  words  and 
impudent  manner  possessed  his  mind.  Then 
suddenly'  he  remembered  where  he  had  seen  the 
man  before — Flanagan  was  the  man  whom  he  had 
seen  in  the  shipping-room. 

During  the  afternoon  Rex  grijiped  the  wheel 
mechanically  and  pondered  the  situation.  What 
did  it  mean?  Did  F'lanagan  intend  mi.schief,  or 
was  he  merely  resentful  of  authority? 

Rex  finally  quieted  his  anxiety  by  saying  to 
himself:  "Perhaps  there  's  no  need  of  my  getting 
excited  until  something  realK'  happens.  The  prob- 
ability is  that  Flanagan  did  n't  know  how  late  it 
was,  and  did  n't  like  to  be  called  down  by  a  kid 
like  me." 

He  was  further  relieved  concerning  the  matter 
by  an  incident  which  occurred  that  evening  in  the 
lobby  of  the  hotel.  Flanagan  approached  as  Rex 
was  talking  with  Ricard 
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"Got  over  my  grouch,"  he  said,  wiih  an  at- 
tempt at  iocoseiic'ss.  "From  now  on,  1  'm  Johnny- 
on-tlic-s|)Ot." 

"Glad  to  hear  it.  N'ou  si'c,  these  cars  ha\e  got  to 
keep  to  schedule,"  replied  Rex,  in  a  friendly  manner. 

"Sure.  Where  do  we  bunk  to-morrow  night?" 

"I)es  Moines.  E.xpect  to  make  it  in  a  day  from 
"  there." 

At  about  half-past  five  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
second  day,  the  cars  had  reached  a  point  six  miles 
from  Des  Moines.  Most  of  the  course  had  led 
along  the  state  road,  and  from  Des  .M(jines  the 
run  was  to  be  entirely  over  the  Lincoln  I  lighwax . 
'i'hey  were  reaching  this  city  on  schedule  time; 
although  often  a  stretch  of  poor  road  had  caused  a 
slight  delay,  invariably  the  lost  moments  were 
regained  on  the  next  smooth  strip  of  liighwa\  . 

Thus  far,  the  weather  had  been  all  that  could  be 
desired,  but  during  the  afternoon,  hea\y  fjlack 
clouds  had  been  gathering  in  the  west.  There  were 
occasional  grumblings  of  tlnnider  and  now  and 
then  a  flash  of  lightning. 

For  the  last  ten  miles  Ricard's  car  had  not  been 
running  well.  He  hojjed  to  get  it  to  Des  Moines 
without  stopping,  but  now  he  began  looking  for  a 
good  place  to  pull  out.  In  order  to  get  any  power 
he  had  to  give  the  car  an  astonishing  amount  of 
gas.  He  shifted  gears;  he  changed  speed;  he 
tried  all  the  de\'ices  known  to  the  skilled  driver; 
but  the  car  sputtered  and  choked  and  stubbornh' 
refused  to  return  to  the  easy  regular  rh\lhm  of  the 
forenoon. 

"I  t'ink  I  pull  out  an'  give  heem  de  once-over. 
De  spark-plug  go  bad,  I  guess  maybe;  or  mos' 
like  it  is  de  short  circuit." 

At  length  he  swerved  the  car  to  the  right  and 
stopped.  .'\s  he  stepped  out,  he  saw  l-lanagan 
follow  his  example  and,  passing  him,  stofi  a  few 
feet  ahead.  The  man  now  juined  Ric.nd  as  he 
lifted  the  hood  of  the  engine. 

"Thought  yoti  im'ght  need  some  help.  There  's 
a  big  storm  coming,  atid  the  kid  up  ahead  'ud  ha\e 
a  fit  if  you  git  stalled.  I  'm  a  regular  gu\  when  it 
comes  to  doctorin'  a  car." 

Ricard  was  testing  the  spark-plugs,  "jus' 
nhal  1  say!  De  spark-plug  is  gt)  bad  1  .\ii'  not 
one,  but  two!  Two  ol  dose' no-good  spark-plugs 
in  de  fin'  car!" 

"Got  any  extra  ones.''"  said  Flanagan. 

"Sure!  T'ree,  an'  I  guess  maybe  four." 

He  reached  confidentl>'  in  one  outside  pucket 
and  then  in  another.  The  puzzled  look  on  his  face 
changed  to  one  of  bewilderment  as  he  fraiuically 
searched  pocket  after  pocket.  Flanagan  was  quite 
calm  about  it  all.  Probably  it  was  because  he  had 
removed  the  spark-plugs  troin  the  other's  pockets 
before  he  had  damaged  those  in  the  car.  I  le  now 
very  generously  came  to  the  rescue. 


"Never  mind.  You  probably  laid  'em  in  the  c.lf 
somewhere.  I  gotta  couple  >ou  can  have.  They're 
a  new  kind." 

The  spark-plugs  were  quickly  |)ut  in  and  then 
Flanagan  played  his  last  card. 

"S'pose  I  drive  her  it  to  Des  Moines?  I  'd  like 
to  see  how  the  new  sparks  work." 

"But  no!  De  bo>-  Rex  he  sa\'  keep  de  own  car!" 

"Sure.  But  what  's  the  dilf  whether  you  or  me 
takes  this  boat  into  Des  \loines?  It  'II  only  be  a 
lew  inimiles,  anywa>'.   Come  on,  be  a  sport !" 

.After  a  little  further  reinonstrance,  Ricard  con- 
sented. Flanagan  was  already  in  the  seat  and. 
had  Ricard  but  known  it.  he  had  no  intention  of 
leaving  the  wheel.  In  a  moment  Ricard  had 
swung  i'lanagan's  car  out  iiuo  the  track.  f(jlloweil 
by  the  other. 

"Meanwhile  the  cars  ahead  had  come  to  a  halt 
ill  the  outskirts  of  Des  Moines.  The  twilight, 
hastened  by  the  storm,  was  rent  b\  frequent 
Hashes  of  lightning,  and  a  fine  rain  was  beginning 
lo  fall.  Rex  was  assigning  the  garages  for  the  men 
when  Ricard  drew  up.  A  flash  of  lightning  showed 
him  the  long  line  of  cars  parked  at  the  right  of  the 
boule\ard,  and  he  signaled  for  a  stop  lo  Tlanagan, 
who.  he  supposed,  was  close  behind.  Rex  hurried 
toward  him. 

"llelhj,  Jean.  Fell  by  the  wayside,  did  you? 
Anything  serious — "  'Then  he  slopped  and 
caiighl  his  breath  sharply.  T'or  the  last  car  in 
the  line  was  dri\en  b>  Ricard,  and  it  was  not  a 
Wolverine  Special. 

"What  does  this  mean?     Where  's  your  car?" 

"Dat  llanagan,  he  got  heem.  He  have  de 
spark-plugs  to  mak'  heem  all  right." 

"N'oti  're  crazy,  Jean !  Flanagan  's  not  in  sight !" 

Ricard  leaped  from  the  car  and  peered  into  the 
mist,  expecting  to  see  the  brilliant  lights  of  his  own 
car.  'Then  he  turned  lo  Rex,  and  even  in  the  gloom 
the  l)oy  could  see  the  little  man's  face  turn  pale. 

".Ah!  I  am  what  \ou  call  one  easj-  mark!  Dat 
crook  I'lanagan  1  have  let  steal  de  beautiful  car. 
1  am  one  beeg  fool !" 

For  a  momeiu  Rex  did  not  speak.  I  le  too  stared 
inio  the  gras'  mist  be>ond  the  cars,  but  without 
ho[ie.  I  le  remembered  that  scene  for  months.  The 
men  talking  together  exciudb,  the  despair  on  the 
lace  of  Jean,  and  each  iletail  made  more  vivid  by 
the  tuful  gleam  of  the  lightning.  The  mind  is  fleet 
at  times  like  these,  and  during  that  brief  instant 
he  lived  over  again  the  preliminaiy  steps  of  his 
assignment  to  the  dii\e.  He  thought  of  the  even- 
ing before  in  his  home  and  of  the  conversation  with 
Ely.  His  father  was  depending  on  him  to  get  the 
cars  through ;  back  of  his  lather  was  Ely ;  and  back , 
ot  El\'  was  the  W  olverine  Co.,  which  had  promised 
I  hat  the  cars  should  be  delivered  by  six  o'clock  the 
next  night. 
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"Well,  fellows," — Rex  managed  to  instil  a 
cheerful  note  into  his  voice — "I  'in  responsible  for 
getting  these  cars  through,  and  I  'ni  going  back 
after  that  car.  Perhaps  I  can't  get  it.  liut  I  'ni 
going  to  make  a  big  try.  But  for  the  love  of  Mike, 
the  rest  of  you  stand  by  me!"  .  . 

"We  're  for  you,  kid!"  "Coimt  on  us!"  "You 
bol  we  will !" 

"That  's  fiiu-!"  >.ai(l  Kc\.  tlu-u,  Itirnini;  to 
Kicard,  he  said  "N  nu  s;iy  you  know  the  road  to 
l.itnoln?" 

"1  know  heeni  \cr'  well!"  replied  the  little  man 
eagerh". 

"Good.  Then  you  will  have  charge  of  the  cars 
until  I  join  you — which  perhaps  means  all  the 
way  to  Lincoln.  \'ou  fellows  report  to  Ricard. 
And  now  stow  your  cars  before  it  gets  to  raining 
any  harder." 

Ricard  entered  Rex's  car  and  the  two  drove  on 
into  the  city'. 

"You  '11  have  to  pick  up  a  driver  for  Flanagan's 
car  here,  for  of  course  you  '11  drive  mine.  But  get 
somebody  with  a  string  of  recommendations  a 
mile  long;  we  can't  afford  to  lose  any  more 
cars." 

"I  am  one  beeg  fool !"  repeated  the  despondent 
Ricard. 

"No,  Jean,  you  are  n't.  I  'm  the  easy  mark .  I 
should  have  had  an  eye  on  Flanagan." 

The  chief  of  police,  to  whom  Rex  introduced 

liimself,  was  of  the  opinion  that  Flanagan  was  one 

_^a  group  of  atitomoliile  bandits  that  was  working 
"     in  Chicago. 

"A  number  of  cars  have  been  stolen  around 
here.  There  's  a  few  on  the  job  pretty  near  here, 
but  so  far  we  have  n't  spotted  'em." 

"Flanagan  then  will  probably  get  to  Chicago  as 
soon  as  he  can,"  said  Rex. 

"Sure  he  will.  We  'II  get  in  touch  with  the  towns 
along  the  wa>'." 

As  the  news  of  the  stolen  car  was  fkished  along 
the  wires  toward  Chicago,  there  came  to  Rex's 
mind  one  of  Poe's  mystery  stories  in  which  a 
clever  detective,  by  assuming  himself  to  be  the 
person  sought,  and  thus  evoh-ing  step  by  step 
the  course  which  had  been  followed  b>'  the  hunted 
man,  had  brought  about  the  capture  of  a  person 
whose  actions  had  ((uite  baffled  the  police.  What 
would  Flanagan  be  most  likeh'  to  do? 

"Uo  you  know,  Chief,  I  don't  believe  F'lanagan 
would  go  straight  to  Chic.igo.  Is  there  an>-  |)lace 
where  he  could  detour?" 

The  chief  thought  a  nionieiit.    "Yes,  there  is. 

:\l)out  fifteen   miles  back  there  's  a  detour  used 

:  a  few  weeks  ago.     Part  of  it  used  to  be  a  swamp 

,  that  's  been  filled  in.    He  could  n't  make  any  kind 

of  time  with  a  big  car,  but  he  could  dodge  a  few 

t.yWUU  aiiri   wniild    probably   meet  'l"  other  cars. 


The  chances  are  he  beat  it  back  to  that  place  soon 
after  he  got  the  other  man  started." 

"I  want  an  officer  and  a  car,"  said  Rex.  "I  'm 
going  back." 

".All  right.   Briggs  is  the  man  you  want." 

"Who  's  he?" 

"The  deputy  sheriff.  You  see,  my  men  can't 
help  \ou  outside  the  city  limits.  I  '11  'phone  the 
sheriff'  and  he  '11  send  Briggs  around  in  a  runabout. 
1  le  s  a  good  scout — always  keen  for  a  little  chase. 
1  'm  afraid,  though,  you  're  on  a  wild-goose  chase. 
'l"he  rain  knocks  out  all  chances  of  tracks,  even  if 
you  know  where  to  go.  ^ Ou  'd  better  wire  the 
Wolverine  people  and  let  them  do  the  hunting." 

"Not  I.  I  '11  not  send  out  the  S.  O.  S.  until  I 
have  to.  Send  this  deputy  chap  around  to  the 
hotel,  will  you?" 

"Sure.  And  good  luck!" 

Rex  liked  the  ajipearance  of  Briggs.  "Looks  as 
if  he  meant  business,"  he  thought,  as  he  noted  his 
keen  eyes  and  tirni  chin. 

By  the  time  the  two  were  well  out  on  the  road 
the  rain  was  falling  in  torrents.  The  little  car 
bounded  ahead  through  the  darkness,  eating  up 
the  ribbon  of  light  at  a  furious  rate.  Rex  turned 
his  flash  on  the  speedometer.  The  pointer  just 
lacked  the  forty-five  mile  mark. 

"How  fast  can  she  go?"  he  said. 

"She  has  hit  fifty,  but  i  hate  to  risk  it  in  this 
beastly  blackness." 

The  car  was  approaching  that  speed  however, 
when  Firiggs  slowed  down  for  the  turn  to  the 
detour.  Now  they  began  jogging  over  hollows 
filled  with  muddy  water,  which  splashed  over  the 
faces  and  clothes  of  the  two,  for  Briggs  never 
loitered  by  the  way,  be  the  roads  good  or  bad. 

"What  's  on  either  side  of  us?"  asked  Rex. 

"Ditches,"  answered  the  deputy,  shortly. 

For  about  two  miles  this  continued.  Then 
came  a  stretch  of  fairly  good  road;  then  more  ruts 
and  mud.  The  rain  was  now  coming  in  the  teeth 
of  a  wind  from  the  north,  and  Rex  shivered  inside 
the  oilskin  coat  pro\-ided  for  him  b\-  Briggs. 

Suddenh'  the  car  lurched,  all  but  went  over. 
and  one  wheel  began  to  settle.  The  two  leaped 
from  the  car,  and,  b>-  dint  of  hard  pulling  and 
lifting,  managed  to  stay  the  car  in  its  gradual 
progress  toward  the  ditch.  But  the  rear  left 
wheel  was  buried  almost  to  the  hub. 

"Pretty  narrow  margin,  I  call  it,"  said  Rex,  as 
he  peered  over  the  side  of  the  road  to  the  muddy 
depths  below. 

"  'Narrow  margin'  is  right.  We  're  .stalled  for 
fair.     I  'II  start  the  engine  and  >ou  lift  her  up." 

Se\eral  times  this  was  done,  but  to  no  avail. 
The  wheel  stirred  slighth',  then  settled  back  into 
the  mud.  .Nor  did  jacking  the  axle  succfef*  nny 
better,  for  the  sufr,  soil  gave  no  advantage. 
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"Wonder  if  there  's  a  telephone  within  a  him-  Suddenly  Flanagan  straightrncd,  Imldinj;  in   hi, 

dred  miles  of  the  place,  or  a  team  of  horses,"  siiid  hand  a  can  of  paint. 

Briggs.  A  few  minutes  later  the  two  men  were  startled 

Rex  was  peering  into  the  darkness  to  the  right.  by  a  voice  from  the  doorwa\-. 

"Say,  look  there!  Do  you  see  a  light?"  "Too  bad  you  opened  that  can  of  paint,"  said 

"No — yes  I  do,  too.    No,  it  's  gone — there  it  is  I^px.   "I  'm  afraid  you  can't  use  it." 

again.    l~liat    's  odd,    There  's  no  road  in   that  .\t  sight  of  the  bo>-,   Flanagan  reached   for  .i 


>..> 


"AS  REX  .MOrXTED  THE  CREST  OF  A  HILL  HE 

direction;  it  "s  a  pasture  lot.  But  let  's  take  a 
chance  on  that  light." 

Soon  they  came  to  a  fairly  hard  road,  along  the 
right  of  which  was  a  rail  fence.  .After  a  careful 
search,  an  opening  was  found  and  they  started 
across  the  field,  still  following  the  will-o'-the-wisp 
gleam.  Once  Rex  stumbled,  and  he  put  his  flash 
to  the  ground  for  the  next  few  feet.  SuddenK-  he 
slopped. 

"book I  The  track  of  a  Wolverine  lire!" 

".And  it  's  fresh,  or  the  rain  would  ha\e  spoiled 
it." 

lhe\  went  on  more  slowly,  watching  for  the 
tracks,  which  led  in  the  general  direction  of  the 
light.  .At  length  a  careful  use  of  the  (lash  revealed 
the  outlines  of  a  barn,  with  the  light  glinunering 
fitfully  between  the  wide  cracks  in  the  boards. 
Silently  the  two  crept  up  and  peered  in.  .A  lantern, 
hung  from  a  peg  in  a  beam,  revealed  the  lost  car 
standing  on  the  barn  floor.  Near  by  stood  two 
inen,  one  ^sf  them  Flanagan.  They  were  bending 
over  »m«:t)iirtg  not  ttiscpriiible  in  the  shadows    '• 
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revoher,  while  the  other  man  started  for  the 
haymow  on  the  left.  But  the  appearance  of  the 
deput\',  who  was  also  armed,  put  an  end  to  liolli 
actions.  The  men  submitted  sullenly  to  the  hand- 
cuffs, and  then  Rex  examined  the  car. 

"Looks  all  right,"  he  said  with  satisfaction. 
"Can't  tell  for  sure,  though,  till  I  run  her  out." 

"N'our  old  boat  's  all  right,"  growled  F'lanagan. 
"  "1"  ain't  likel>'  I  'd  spoil  a  car  I  was  goin'  to 
sell." 

"Win.  in  the  name  of  connnon  sense,"  said 
Briggs.  "did  you  steal  a  car  out  of  a  certain  num- 
ber, where  it  's  sure  to  be  mis.sed?  I  could  do  a 
better  job  myself." 

"That  's  what  I  'd  like  to  know,"  burst  out 
Flanagan's  associate.  ".A  bab\'  'ud  know  better. 
I  s'|)osed  of  course,  if  he  was  goin'  to  steal  a  car 
like  that,  he  'd  do  it  some  smart  way." 

".Another  county  heard  from,"  said  Rev. 
"What  's  your  connection  with  the  affair?" 

"He  hung  the  lantern  up  lor  a  searchlight- 
that 's  what!  Did  n't  you?"  jeered  Flanagan. 
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Hill  the  mall  rcfiibed  tn  lalk  fin  tlicr,  ^jlatiiii;  al 
I'laiiagan,  who  glared  back  <il  him. 

Al  about  three  o'lloik  the  rain  tcasfil:  and, 
with  tile  hrst  gleam  of  dawn,  Kc\  backed  tlie  ear 
nut  iiiio  the  pasture.  Briggs  and  the  two  ( .ipliveii 
eliiuljed  into  tlie  liaek  seat,  and  Ke\  tinned  In  llie 
main  road.  I'he  WoKerine  was  fastened  in  the 
siranded  rmial]oiit  b\-  means  of  llie  sioni  r(i|ie, 
wiiieli  Brigi;^  (ariieil  in  the  ear,  and  uilli  ihe  aid 
of  the  two  |iri.Mneis,  wiiom  f-Sriggs  [licsseij  into 
service,  the  smaller  e.u'  w,is  soon  back  in  the  road. 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  n'oming  two  ears^  (hew 
up  before  the  eit\'  jiil  in  I  )e,,  Moines.  One  was  a 
Wolverine,  drixen  In  a  weary,  inud-sti>inpd  boy, 
with  Flanagan  beside  him.  The  runabout  ton- 
tained  the  other  prisoner,  who,  as  e\entr.  later 
revealed,  was  the  local  representative  of  the  auto- 
mobile gang  long  sought  by  the  polite. 

After  the  two  hid  been  turned  o\er  to  tlie 
sheriff,  Briggs  turned  to  Roa. 

"^'ou  'd  better  get  to  a  hotel  f(jr  stjivie  bie<ikfa,.t 
and  a  sleep." 

"I  'II  snateh  a  bile  while  they  're  looking  o\er 
the  ear  at  tlie  garage.  Ihiii  I  '11  l)e  on  my  wa\-. 
Rirard  was  going  to  start  nnt  iirell\-  eail\-  this 
morning  ejn  aeeouni  ol  the  rain,  and  I  want  to 
(atch   him." 

"You  won't  have  any  trouble,"  .-'aid  Briggs. 
"A  single  car  alwa>'s  makes  better  lime." 

It  was  later  than  Rex  had  exjieeted  when  he 
started  for  Lincoln,  for  the  garage  man  h,id  dis- 
covered a  cut  in  a  tire  and  had  also  undei  l.iken 
to  clear  the  black  mud  from  the  wheels;  still,  he 
was  confident  of  oxertaking  the  cars  easiK .  But 
when  eleven  o'clock  came  <ind  lhe\  were  not  in 
sight,  he  began  to  wonder, 

"Jean  's  in  a  big  hurry,"  he  thought.    "\\  h\  .^" 

Soon  he  came  to  a  jioint  where  a  tive-niile  detour 
was  necessarv.  The  road  was  poor  and  the  recent 
heavy  rains  made  rapid  driving  impossible.  Then 
it  was  that  Rex  deci<led  th^il  lean  ha<l  le.nne<l  <■! 
the  detour  before  le.uing  1  )rs  Moines  ,ind  had 
started  even  earlier  than  In-  h.id  pl.inued. 

Rex  did  not  stop  for  lunch,  but  bought  .i  sand- 
wich in  a  small  town  where  he  sttipped  to  till  the 
nidialor.  Then  he  continued  the  chase.  Toward 
the  middle  of  the  .ifternoon  Tu-  began  to  feel 
drowsv  .  lie  was  beginning  to  react  Irom  the  ex- 
citement and  .ittending  strain  ol  the  previous 
evening  and  night.  It  seemed  .is  il  he  h.id  been 
sitting  there  gripping  the  wheel  lor  d.!\s,  h)r 
weeks.  He  could  not  remember  <i  lime  when  he 
had  not  been  riding.  But  he  vaguelv-  remembered 
a  havniow.  What  did  the  havmow  have  to  do 
with  il  .ill? 

Rc'X  was  nodding  .it  llie  ulurl  when  the  slunp 
.sound  of  a  motor  horn  brouglil  him  lo  his  senses. 


lie  turned  out  and  whirled  by  an  atigrv'  driver 
who,  coming  from  the  opposite  direction,  vvas 
almost  upon  him. 

Rex  looked  al  his  watch.  I'our  o'clock,  and  still 
no  cars.  lie  had  been  half  asleep  and  had  been 
allowing  his  engine  to  slow  down.  He  shoved 
down  the  gas-lever  and  took  a  firm  grasp  on  the 
wheel. 

"\iiw,  old  gill,  wc  'II  try  aiul  not  bieak  the 
sliced  l.iw-.;  but  let  's  see  what  you  can  do!" 

I  111  1 .11  lcM)n'ci  to  meet  the  challenge,  like  the 
th'itiiiighbred  it  was,  and  at  half-past  five,  as  Rex 
niounled  the  crest  of  a  hill,  he  saw  far  along  the 
vallev  below  a  long  line  of  cars, 

"W'oherinesalll"  he  shouted.  ".Mavbe  I  'm  not 
glad  to  ;^e  >ou !  ' 

He  shut  off  the  gas.  and,  with  shrieking  siren, 
coasted  down  the  incline.  Gradually  the  fourteen 
cars  slowed,  turned  out.  and  stopped.  Each  an- 
swered the  greeting,  while  the  drivers  shouted 
well  Mine  ,inc|  apfiroval  as  Rex  passed  and  took 
his  pl.ic  e  at  the  head  of  the  line. 

At  six  o'c  lock  that  evening  Martin  Buck,  on  the 
loolciul  for  his  cars,  was  surprised  to  .see  a  white- 
faced  boy  c  limb  stiftK  from  the  foremost  car  and 
cliiuh  weaklv  at  the  mud-guard.  He  was  still 
more  suriirised  when  <i  wiry  little  French  Canadian 
leaperl  from  the  .^econd  car  and  besieged  driver 
iiimibc-r  one  with  questions. 

"I  )id  vein  gel  lieem.''"  Where  you  put  dat  good- 
for  Until'  teef.-*    Did  >ou  keel  heem?" 

rill  II  ensued  a  triangular  conversation,  in 
vvliii  h  ihe  dealer  eventuallv-  learned  the  facts, 
and.  .ilihough  the  wire  which  he  sent  to  Ely  that 
night  (nnt  lined  only  a  terse  statement  of  the  safe 
,irri\.il  nf  the  W'niveiines  on  schedule  time,  th"" 
leltii  which  followed  was  more  than  satisfactory. 

.\  Il  vv  d,us  later  Rex  was  back  in  the  office  tell- 
ing his  stor\-.  Now  th.it  the  cars  were  successfully 
delivered,  even  at  a  fle<  ided  inconvenience  lo 
himself,  the  liov  w.is  imlined  lo  treat  the  matter 
lighllv  ;  and  he  g.ivc  ,i  humorous  account  of  the 
piiisuil  ,md  ca|ilure  of  the  troublesome  Flanagan. 
■•\'nu  see."  he  said  al  the  last,  "it  sounds  like  the 
movies,  bul  it  reelly  happened." 

But  IClv  did  not  sniiU'.  I  lis  glance  did  not  waver 
from  the  bov's  faic  until  the  storv  was  finished, 
and  for  a  moiiienl  he  did  not  speak.  Then  he  said ; 

"t'arv,  thai  was  good  work,  ^■oll  filled  a  re- 
s]ionsible  position  well,  with  a  migiily  serious 
handicap.  Il  took  pluck  as  well  as  brains  to  do 
what  vnii  did.  The  general  manager  thinks  so  too, 
and  he  has  authorized  me  to  tell  you  that  next  year 
vim  are  going  lo  the  best  technical  school  we  can 
find.  .And  if,  when  vmi  have  finished  the  course. 
Villi  are  slill  iiUeresled  in  automobiles — well,  come 
in  and  v\c  '11  t.ilk  things  over.  " 
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"A  SAII.-BOAT  LEISIKF.LV  (.LIlllNC.  B\ 

Standing  high  on  its  terraretl  slope,  eight  hun- 
dred feet. above  the  level  of  the  heaulifiil  Lake  of 
Geneva,  was  the  Chateau  Mont  Rose,  it  seemed 
stately  and  aloof,  which  was  due  to  the  fart  that 
not  many  villas  were  \'ery  near  it.  The  chriteau 
was  alone  in  its  grandeur,  with  the  most  glorious 
array  of  scenery  in  the  world  for  its  surroundings. 

Extending  to  the  right  of  Mont  Rose  was  the 
well-known  city  of  Lausanne,  also  Iniilt  on  the 
same  moimlain.  Mont  Joret,  while flirectly  Ixhind 
the  chateau  and  to  the  lift  was  a  thickh-  wooded 
forest.  From  the  porches  of  the  castle  itself  one 
looked  down  upon  the  great  lake,  deepest  blue 
in  color,  s[)reading  its  way  in  a  grand  crescent 
to  east  and  west.  There  was  a  magnilicent  \  iew 
as  well  of  the  siiow-cappcxi  .Mps,  \vlii(  h  bordered 
and  e.Klended  out  beyond  the  lake.  completeK 
tilling  the  horizon  with  their  nlaje^^il  .ind  lower- 
ing beaut\ . 

If  any  one  begins  to  wea\e  a  roiuanlic  tale 
around  this  chateau,  and  imagines  that  it  was 
once  the  scene  of  many  adventures  during  medi- 
eval times,  having  as  its  chatelaine  a  maiden  with 
long  golden  tresses,  perhaps,  she  will  be  disillu- 
sioned when  she  discovers  the  truth  concerning 
it.     For    this   dignified-looking    structure,    with 


its  turrets  and  pinnacles  and  its  air  of  belonging 
to  another  age,  is  after  all  nothing  more  historical 
than  a  modern  Swiss  boarding-school  in  whiili  1 
spent  several  years.  With  this  in  luiiul,  il  will 
not  be  difficult  to  follow  through  a  \car  of  the 
school's  life. 

Outside  e\'eryihiiig  was  quiet.  The  lake, 
^erene  in  its  tranquillitN-.  gleamed  in  the  sunshine, 
while  the  mountains,  tinged  with  purjile,  were 
reflected  on  its  surface.  Here  and  there  ,i  few 
-ail-boats  were  leisurely  gliding  b\ .  Thi'  whole 
.itmosphere  was  filled  with  warmth  and  joy.  ;m<l 
111  the  grounds  of  Mont  Rose  the  gardeners  were 
liiisih-  pruning  and  arranging  the  rose  \ines  which 
( ii\ered  the  trellis  and  arbors. 

Within,   we  girls  were  stud>ing   in    two   large 
m;//i-.'.'  d'einde,  whose   French   doors  ojiened  on  a 
wide  \eranda.     No  one  seemed  to  be  very  much 
engrossed  in  her  books,  and  studying  was  more 
of  a  task  than  ever;  we  longed  to  be  out  of  doors, 
for  we  could  feel  the  call  of  spritig  in  the  air  and 
smell   the  rich   warm   earth   filled   with   budding 
llowers.     We  were  eager,   too,   for   the   tea-gong 
to  ring,  as  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  school-girls' 
a|>i)etites  ne\er  seem  to  diminish  no  matter  how 
often   the\'  eat,  and   tea-time  in   this  particular 
school  meant  rolls  and  butter  with  luscious  thick 
milk.     So  there  was  a  general  rush  for  the  dining- 
room  when  the  gong  signifying  our  relea.se  from 
studies  sounded.     The  table  was  in  the  form  of 
a  horseshoe,  large  enough  to  seat  fift>'  girls  and 
ten   teachers.      In  order  that  each   of   us  should 
benetit  b\'  speaking  French  with  a  teacher  occa- 
sionalb',  a  general   (progression  of  one  seat  was 
made  each  week,  the  teachers,  of  course,  not  in- 
cluded.    French  was  the  language  of  the  house 
every  day  excepting   Mondays  and  Thursdays, 
when  the  German  girls,  and  those  who  wished  to 
learn  English,  sat  at  one  side  of  the  table  with 
English  teachers,  the  English-speaking  girls  sitting 
at    the  other,   where   German    teachers  directed 
their  con\ers;ilion.      Many  nationalities  were  re|) 
resented   in    that    grouj)   of    laughing,   chattering 
girls,  and  a  close  obser\er  of  human  nature  would 
have  found  interesting  and  umtsual  t>  pes  among 
them.     It   was  indeed   a   broadening  exjierience 
for  an\-  girl  to  learn  of  the  different  characteri'^- 
tics  of  other  countries  through  daily  contact  with 
schoolmates  who  portrayed  the  manners,  customs, 
and  peculiarities  of  various  nations. 

-After  tea  we  hurried  to  put  on  our  wraps,  and 
then  went  down  to  the  "Boots,"  a  small  room 
where  our  walking-shoes  were  kept  in  individual 
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lEkkAt  Ml  ^iJji'l-.,  Lii.Hl    HL  NUkhLi  hHHI   ABOVE  THE  LEVEL  Ol-    IHE  BEAL  Ilf  I  L  LAKE 
OF  GENEVA.  WAS  THE  CHATEAU  MONT  ROSE" 


cubb\holes.  Ha\ing  changed,  we  literalK'  flew 
out  into  the  garden,  where  we  loriued  into  groups 
of  twenty  and.  with  a  teaclier,  ■mjdii  started  oli 
on  our  usual  afternoon  iironienade. 

In  tile  e\enings  tliere  was  always  sciuielhiiig 
to  occupy  us.  Twice  a  week  we  had  gvinnasinni 
work.  It  seemed  lo  grow  mtjre  i)opular  each 
time,  and  jmssilily  this  interest  was  due  Id  tin- 
fact  that  the  professour  de  gymnastiqiie  never 
ceased  to  anuise  and  divert  ns  1)\-  liis  antics. 
There  was  also  a  weekly  lecture  on  science,  besides 
embroidery  and  sewing  lessons  and  the  Saturday 
dancing-class,  to  pass  away  the  time  after  dinner. 
At  nine  o'clock  the  gong  rang  for  bed.  One  b>' 
one  we  would  troop  into  the  gruiulf  sulle  d'elnde, 
and,  as  our  names  were  called  out.  tell  whether 
we  had  spoken  our  own  language  during  the  day. 
When  the  answer  was  yes,  the  guilty  one  would 
be  fined  five  scnis,  to  be  paid  from  her  allowance. 
In  this  wa\',  i'Vench  and  derman  were  (luickly 
learned ! 

The  stnd>'  schedule  was  as  serious  as  it  was 
\aric(l.  Much  stress  was  laid  on  histor\\  litera- 
ture, and  languages  during  the  morning,  while 
in  the  afternoon  special  attention  was  jiaid  to  art 
and  music, — in  fact,  all  the  accom])lishnients, — as 
lessons  in  jiainting,  inodeling,  piano,  \iolin,  or 
singing  were  gi\en.  Kach  girl  was  required  to 
take  at  least  one  of  these  subjects,  the  idea  being 
to  awaken  any  dormant  artistic  qualities. 

There  were  two  directrices  at  Mont  Rose,  one 
English,  the  other  Swiss,  both  brilliant  women  of 
culture  and  rcfmement.  The  personal  interest 
which  lhe\'  took  in  our  duties  as  well  as  our  j^leas- 
iires  was  nicest  helpful.  The  first  principle  of  tlie 
school  was  that  the  students  should  live  a  whole- 
some, healthy  life.  In  no  place  could  this  plan 
have  be«n  more  sticcessfully  carried  out  than  in 


Switzerland,  for  the  air  was  pure  and  invigorating, 
the  food  nourishing  and  well  prepared. 

During  the  spring  months,  tennis,  basket-ball, 
and  hockey  were  the  popular  forms  of  exercise. 
Sports  were  alwas's  encouraged,  and  the  English 
and  .American  girls  were  the  most  ardent  partic- 
ipants. There  was  really  never  a  monienl's 
idleness  among  us,  for  exeiy  hour  was  arranged 
so  as  to  kee[)  ns  busy  and  ct)ntented.  The  teach- 
ers insisted  that  our  rooms  and  dress  be  immac- 
ulately neat,  aiul  the  person  showing  negligence 
in  till-  res[)ecl  was  hned  the  tisiial  live  sotis.  .V 
great  deal  ot  time  was  spent  in  rehearsing  for 
the  frequent  musicales.  French  plays,  and  other 
entertainments  that  were  gi\en,  and  as'there  was 
a  giKid  deal  of  excellent  talent  at  Mont  Rose, 
these  were  a  great  sticcess.  The  chief  source  of 
recreation,  however,  were  the  man\'  excursions 
which  were  made  during  the  year. 

In  the  spring,  almost  every  Saturday  was  spent 
in  touring  the  lake,  which  was  clearer  and  bluer 
and  more  alluring  than  ever  during  that  season. 
The  trill  to  the  Castle  of  Chillon  was  a  delight - 
fully  interesting  one,  taking  le.ss  than  an  hour's 
ride  from  Lausanne  on  one  of  the  lake  boats. 
Chillon,  girdled  by  waves,  was  between  the  towns 
of  Monireux  and  N'illeneuve,  and  as  the  boat  ap- 
proached the  castle  we  were  much  impressed  b\' 
its  unique  picturcsqueness.  We  felt  the  charm 
and  romance  of  the  historic  place.  Close  to  its 
gray,  moss-covered  walls  the  lake  was  eight 
himdr«I  feet  deep,  and  the  encircling  xiew,  look- 
ing toward  the  Dent  dn  Midi  and  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone  was  one  of  great  brilliance.  The  lake, 
sparkling  with  golden  beams,  lent  an  aspect  of 
tranquillity  and  peculiar  beauty  to  the  exterior 
of  tlie  castle,  in  contrast  to  the  gloomy  interior, 
where  many  dungeons  testified  to  the  horrible 
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realities  of  long  ago.  The  guide  who  conducted 
us  o\er  the  chateau  showed  us  its  towers  and 
cells,  some  of  the  latter  being  excavated  below  the 
lake  level. 

Forming  little  groups  under  the  walnut-  and 
chestnut-trees,  we  ate  the  luncheon  we  had 
brought  with  us,  and  e\ery  one  thoroughh'  wel- 
comed the  warm  sunlight  after  the  damp,  som- 
ber halls  of  Chillon.  The  trip  was  then  continued 
on  up  to  Les  .'Xvants,  a  high  hill  above  Montreux 
reached  by  fimicular.  During  .April  and  .May  this 
hill  was  one  huge  field  of  narcissus  in  bloom,  gixing 


.•\nc)ther  excursion  of  interest  was  a  visit  to  the 
largest  milk-chocolate  factory  in  Switzerland, 
which  was  reached  after  an  hour's  ride  on  the 
train.  While  watching  the  process  of  chocolate- 
making,  trom  the  grinding  ol  the  cocoa-bean  to  the 
wrai>ping  of  the  fmished  cake,  my  appetite,  for 
one,  kejit  growing  and  growing,  until  at  last  each 
of  us,  before  leaving,  was  rewarded  with  a  pack- 
age for  herself.  All  these  outings  were  most 
thoroughly  enjoyed,  for  there  was  a  feeling  of 
camaraderie,  a  certain  care-free  anin  ation  about 
us  girls  which  made  us  enter  whole-heartedl\-  into 
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the  effect  of  white  satin  embroidered  in  gold  and 
emerald.  For  se\eral  hours  we  were  free  to  gather 
the  flowers  and  enjoy  their  fragrance.  There 
were  some  rustic  little  shops  at  the  top  of  Les 
.Avants,  where  carved-wood  souvenirs,  walking- 
sticks,  and  cartons  for  mailing  the  narcissus  were 
sold,  as  during  this  season  a  large  amount  of 
flowers  w-ere  sent  away  every  day  b\'  tourists  to 
all  parts  of  Europe.  The  return  trip  on  the  lake 
was  still  more  beautiful  than  it  had  lieen  in  the 
morning,  for  the  sun  was  setting  just  as  we  neared 
Lausanne.  Looking  across  at  the  mountains 
above,  we  watched  tlietn  flame  from  rose  into 
carmine,  from  amethyst  into  purple,  until  the 
whole  finally  darkened.  One  by  one  the  first 
bright  stars  and  the  siher  orb  of  the  moon  were 
reflected  from  the  waters  and  Nature  seemed  si- 
lenced bv  her  own  loveliness. 


whatever  we  did.  Mont  Rose  was  more  of  a 
home  than  a  school  to  us;  it  seemed  like  one  great 
family  living  together,  having  its  arguments, 
quarrels,  and  discordant  notes,  as  any  family 
does,  yet  managing  somehow  to  retain  a  harmo- 
nious spirit  of  friendship  which  came  only  through 
the  understanding  and  acceptance  of  the  school's 
standards  and  ideals.  It  was  particularly  grati- 
fying for  the  teachers  to  notice  this,  for  they  had 
such  a  varied  group  to  deal  with,  each  student 
ha\ing  characteristics  so  different  from  the  rest. 
However,  the  fact  that  we  were  in  a  stiange 
cotintn,-  and  far  from  our  own  homes  helped  to 
strengthen  the  bond  of  sympathy  and  good  will 
that  existed  between  us.  The  school  was  non- 
sectarian,  of  course,  but  Sundays  were  stricth' 
observed.  Many  groups  of  various  denomina- 
tions would  be  formed,  each  going  to  a  separate 
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cliiinh  in  Lausanne,  a  ("iflccii-in'nulcs  car-riiU' 
from  Mont  Rose. 

I'niikc  most  British  .mil  Aiiu-rican  mIkioIs,  llic 
SwihS  had  no  \acalion  periods  in  whitli  llie  ^irls 
were  allowed  lo  \ii>  home,  as  we  li\ed  loo  far  away 
for  this,  some  having;  parents  in  lands  as  distant 
as  the  Philippines,  the  West  Indies,  and  South 
Afriea,  thus  renderinj^  it  impossible  for  us  to  lea\'e 
the  school  dminji  the  year.  When  we  eame  to 
Mont  Rosi-  il  was  with  the  intention  of  sta\iiii; 
a  full  year,  niaiu'  i>l  us  beedniinn  so  atlaehed  to 
its  homelike  atmosphere  that  we  remained  fur 
h\e  and  e\en  si\  years.  The  holidaNs  were 
]jlanned  so  as  to  keep  iis  hap[)\'  and  cheerful 
during  that  lime.  June  and  Jiil\-  were  passed  in 
the  mountains,  the  week  preceding  the  departure 
being  one  of  tmtisii.al  excitement  as  it  was  s|)ent 
in  preparation  for  the  jonrne\.  Instead  of  our 
ha\ing  individual  baggage,  there  were  a  large 
tmmber  of  hampers,  each  meant  to  contain  certain 
articles,  all  lilouses  going  in  one,  all  skirts  in 
another,  and  so  on,  every  piece  plainh'  marked 
with  the  owner's  name.  The  smaller  personal 
belongings  were  placed  in  knapsacks,  we  girls 
carrying  these  on  our  backs  and  therel)y  reducing 
luggage  to  the  minitmim. 

Zerinatt,  so  famed  as  a  summer  resort  on  ac- 
count of  its  magnificent  scenery  and  climate,  was 
our  destination.     The  train  journey,  which  was 


Visp,  which  was  augmenlcd  b>'  several  lovely 
waterfalls,  the  train  traversed  a  narrow  gorge 
and  in  dtie  course  came  to  Zermatt.  It  was 
situated  in  a  deep  and  fertile  \.dley,  with  pine- 
clad  slopes  bordering  it  on  two  sides.  Directly 
ahead  were  gigantic  mountains,  one  of  which  was 
the  stupendous  Matterhorn.  It  towered  over  the 
\illage,  its  shar])  grim  peak  distinguishing  it  at  a 
glance  from  an>'  other  mountain  we  had  ever  seen. 

( )ur  new  domicile  was  a  \ery  quaint  and  at- 
tracli\e  Swiss  chalet  of  two  stories  and  a  half, 
the  lower  part  being  of  plaster,  the  rest  of  shingles. 
The  life  in  the  mountains  proved  most  beneficial 
to  us,  it  made  us  so  alive,  so  strong,  so  energetic. 
ICach  morning  we  would  rise  feeling  fresh  and 
\igorous,  eager  to  begin  a  tram])  toward  the  hills 
King  west  of  the  village.  We  always  sang  Swiss 
moimlain  songs  as  we  marched  along,  and  when 
];assing  through  the  \illage,  peojile  would  turn 
andgazeat  tiswith  theusur.1  interest  thata  bandfif 
rosy-cheeked  girls,  obviously  glowing  with  health 
;ind  hai)i)iness,  would  aroii.se.  For  steep  climbing, 
we  wore  short  blue  skirts  and  iniddy  blouses, 
woolen  stockings,  the  soles  of  which  were  soaped 
to  prevent  blistering,  and  heavy  hol)-nailed  boots, 
and  we  carried  alpenstocks  and  knapsacks. 

A  favorite  excursion  was  the  one  leading  toward 
the  base  of  Monte  Rosa,  on  the  Italian  border, 
after   which    the   school    was    named,    using    the 


extremely  interesting,  t<..ik  a  hill  ~r\i-n  hdins, 
I'onnling  changes  and  w.iits  at  \arious  sm.ill  lowns, 
among  them  the  prett\-  little  village  of  St.  Nicolas, 
with  its  beautiful  moimlain  of  the  same  name 
\  isible  beyond  the  dark  and  weather-stained 
chalets.  .After  passing  through  much  colorful 
latidscape   and    crossing    the   swift -flowing    ri\er 


"  i\l    \  1    I  I  -    A\  AN  1 


I'reni  h  form — Mmit  Ro-e.  Il  was  a  superb, 
snow-co\ered  niount.iin,  niajc-slic  and  calm  in 
its  dignity,  a  fitting  model  indeed  for  the  ideals 
of  the  girls — ever  ins[)inng  us  to  lift  oursehes 
up  to  the  height  and  purity  of  our  "patron  saint," 
as  it  were.  The  vast  Matterhorn,  sometimes 
called  the  Lion  of  Zermatt,  had  more  tribute  paid 
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to  il  by  tourists  tliaii  did  Monlc  Rosa,  for  it  was  \\c  thoiiglit  it  fine  s|)()rt  to  climh  the  ;iun(nniil 

uf  siicii  an  iiiuisiial  shape,  so  sharp  and  i)recipiloiis  inj>  nit)untains  in  order  to  ghssadc  down  the  strep 

that   snow   could    never   sta\    on    its   sides.     It  snow  iniliMe;<.     By  merely  silting  on  tlic  smooth 

seemed   stern   and   inaccessible   ti)   lis,    iiowever,  burlaie  <ind   RiN'inn  oimscKcs  a  <niiik   push,   we 


"THE  STIPENDOUS  MATTERHORN  TOWERED  OVER   lilt  \  ILLAUE  Vi    ZERMArl" 


in  contrast  to  the  more  rounded  outlines  and 
softer  curves  of  the  other. 

In  the  evenings,  when  the  full  glor\'  of  the 
.\lpine  glow  was  upon  the  mountain,  ro\ering 
it  in  a  soft  rose-tinted  lit;ht,  we  girls  would  sit  on 
the  balconies  of  our  chalet  and  gaze  at  it  with 
breathless  admiration.  That  was  the  lime  of 
day  we  loved  best,  just  after  dinner,  when  the 
sun  had  disai)peared,  leaving  in  its  stead  the 
sweet  tranciuillity  of  the  summer  twilight,  the 
nmsical  tinkling  of  the  cow-bells  and  the  yodeling 
of  the  boys  driving  the  cattle  home  from  pasture 
being  the  only  sounds  to  reach  our  ears. 

There  was  an  amazing  abundance  and  \ariet\- 
of  wild  flowers  in  the  Zermatt  district,  making 
the  excursions  all  the  more  enjoyable  for  us. 
Growing  around  the  glaciers  were  the  .\l[)ine 
asters,  the  tall  blue  monk's-hood,  the  little  pink 
rhododendrons,  called  the  .Mpine  rose,  and  the 
brilliant  blue  gentians,  while  high  uj)  on  the  rocks 
above,  in  a  thin  patch  of  soil,  a  cluster  of  the 
white-velvet  edelweiss  might  perhaps  be  fovmd. 


would  plunge  forward  at  a  remarkable  speed, 
tnialK  reaching  the  bottom  in  all  sorts  of  absurd 
positions.  This  quick  and  thrilling  method  of 
descent  pleased  us  immenseh'  and  we  would  re- 
peat the  performance  again  and  agairt. 

There  were  many  modern  hotels  at  Zermatt, 
u  hich  somewhat  marred  the  quaint  aspect  of  the 
\  illage,  but  which  provided  attracti\e  quarters 
lor  our  relati\es  during  the  sunuiier.  Often  we 
would  go  over  to  the  hotels  in  the  exenings — ■ 
always  hea\ily  chaperoned! — to  hear  the  splendid 
I'oncerts  given  on  the  verandas.  As  we  sat  lis- 
tening to  the  strains  of  the  "Tales  of  HotTmann" 
perhaps,  a  glorious  silver  moon  would  appear 
just  behind  the  peak  of  the  Matterhorn,  envelop- 
ing the  whole  in  a  mystical  white  light  and  caus- 
ing it  to  stand  out  against  the  dark  skies.  Some- 
times amateur  theatricals  were  given  by  the  hotel 
guests,  and  we  were  allowed  to  attend  these,  .is 
well  as  the  exciting  tennis  tournaments. 

When  the  two-months  vacation  had  flown  b\ . 
it  was  with  a  great  deal  of  regret  that  we  left  our 
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belo\ed  Monte  Rosa  and  coiiifortalilp  rhalrl 
behind.  On  the  way  back,  a  three-days  stop 
was  made  at  Chanionix,  France,  in  order  to  see 
the  s;reatest  and  highest  of  the  Alps — dazzling 
Men'  Blanc,  where  a  trip  was  taken  to  the  Mer 
de  Glace  at  its  foot.  Thick  woolen  socks  were 
Iiiilled  over  our  boots  to  keep  lis  from  sliding 
when  we  crossed  the  sliiijierv-  ice.  The  silent 
grottos  through  which  we  jiassed  were  of  a  beauti- 
ful bluish  hue,  while  outside,  the  sun  on  the  ice- 
fields made  them  so  dazzling  that  they  bewil- 
dered us  with  their  intense  whiteness.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  unusual  experiences  we  had  ever  en- 
joyed; it  filled  us  anew  with  a  deep  feeling  of  ad- 
miration for  the  mighty  .-\lps. 

Studies  were  inunediately  resumed  on  our 
return  to  the  chateau,  ever>'body  entering  into 
their  work  with  a  zest  and  vim  not  inuiatural 
after  the  long  rest  from  school-books.  The  regu- 
lar program  for  the  day  was  \aried  at  this  time 
of  year  by  ha\ing  our  studies  and  meals  out  of 
doors  under  a  vine-covered  arbor.  The  after- 
noon promenade  was  in  the  direction  of  the  lake's 
shore,  instead  of  the  woods,  for  one  of  the  chief 
pleasures  during  the  warm  months  of  .Xugust  and 
Se[)tember  was  bathing  in  the  lake.  The  school 
had  its  own  pri\',ite  bath-house,  and  how  we  girls 
did  welcome  and  appreciate  the  swim  in  the  cool 
lake  after  a  day  of  hard  stud\I 

Toward  the  end  of  September  the  last  big  ex- 
cursion of  the  year  took  place.  It  was  the  most 
interesting  of  thein  all,  for  it  consisted  of  a  \isit 
to  the  famous  ho.spice  of  the  Creat  St.  Bernard. 
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We  arose  wry  earK  in  the  morning  and  had 
breakfast  at  the  unusual  hour  of  three,  leaving 
the  house  by  four.  We  wore  our  regular  tramp- 
ing outfits,  and  enjoyed  going  down  in  the  dark 


OLR  SUMMER  CH.VLET 

to  the  little  station  of  Pulh'  where  we  took  our 
train.  After  reaching  Martigny,  we  changed 
and  took  the  mountain  train  to  Orsi^res,  where  we 
again  changed,  this  time  into  wagons,  riding  in 
these  for  about  two  hours 
until  we  arrived  at  Bourg 
St.  Pierre.  There  we  had 
soup  and  huge  pieces  of 
bread  in  a  small  cafe 
called  "All  Dejeuner  dc 
Xapolentt."  at  which 
Bonaparte  had  stopped 
on  his  march  through 
Suilzerland  into  I  tab. 
\\  hen  thoroughh-  rested, 
a  climb  of  almost  fiw 
hours  was  begun.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  cheer- 
ful optimism  of  the  two 
guides,  we  girls  and  the 
teachers  would  easil\' 
have  lost  some  of  our  en- 
ilmsiasm,  for  the  path 
III  leatling     toward     the 

hospice  was  an  arduous 
one,  steep  and  rocky  most  of  the  way.  We  kept 
turning  corner  after  corner  of  the  defile,  until  at 
last  we  saw  the  hospice  looming  abo\'e  us,  its 
windows    glittering     in     the     sun.     Thereupon 
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fatigue  and  weariness  forsook  us  and  we  eagerly 
climbed  the  rest  of  the  wa>-.  On  our  arrival 
we  felt  the  change  in  temperature,  for  down 
in  the  valley,  eight  thousand  feet  below,  it  had 
been  quite  hot,  while  here  it  was  a  great  deal 
colder,  the  ground  being  covered  with  snow. 
Standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  monastery  was  a 
large  stuffed  dog  that  in  its  lifetime  had  sa\ed 
over  fifty  persons,  and  after  admiring  it  we  were 
shown  to  our  neat,  comfortable  rooms. 

Before  supper  we  went  outside  to  \iew  the 
surroundings  and  were  enchanted  with  the  lovely 
mountains  and  the  little  near-bv  lake.     We  were 


AMIIMI-.R  VIKW  uf  CHAIhAL   MoM  Ro>K 

all  seated  at  one  big  table  for  supper,  thoroughly 
enjoying  the  good  Swiss  meal,  for  it  was  satis- 
fying and  well  prepared.  The  time  before  going 
to  bed  was  spent  in  the  reception-room,  writing 
post-cards  home  and  buying  little  souvenirs 
made  by  the  monks.  When  we  were  sent  off  to 
our  rooms  we  did  n't  go  to  sleep  immediateh'. 
but  explored  our  section  of  the  building  and 
visited  one  another's  rooms,  thinking  it  the  joUi- 
est  sort  of  a  lark  to  roain  around  the  dimh  lighted 
corridors. 

Breakfast  the  next  morning  was  at  six  o'clock, 
and  consisted  of  coffee,  rolls,  and  frozen  honey, 
and  then  we  made  a  visit  to  the  quaint  little 
chapel.     After   that   came   the   most    interesting 


sight  of  all!  The  dogs,  about  fifteen  in  number, 
always  had  their  gymnastic  lessons  at  eight,  and 
what  fun  it  was  to  watch  them  go  through  the 
same  setting-up  exercises  as  real  people  dt)l 
They  were  splendid  creatures,  so  clever  and  alert, 
so  friendly  and  de\oted  to  their  kind  masters! 
They  good-naturedly  allowed  us  girls  to  pet  them 
and  to  take  their  pictures.  Hefore  lea\ing,  the 
school  sang  some  of  their  /Xlpine  songs  to  the 
monks,  who  seemed  to  enjoy  them  greatly. 

The  liest  walkers  went  back  by  the  way  of  C"ol 
de  Fenetre,  a  \ery  difficult  jiassage  over  boulders 
rocky  clitTs,  and  steep  trails.  Sometimes  the 
accumulated  snow  in  the  ra\ines  was  from  eight 
to  ten  feet  in  depth;  this,  of  course,  pleased  us 
greath-,  {or  we  could  tr>'  our  fa\orite  pastime 
of  sliding  down  the  mountain  side.  The  younger 
and  less  \igorous  girls  returned  b>-  the  same  route 
as  before.  When  the\-  reached  Bourg  St.  Pierre, 
they  crowded  into  a  hay-cart,  thoroughly  enjoy 
ing  the  novelt>',  and  rode  to  Orsieres,  where  the> 
waited  for  the  others  to  return.  At  about  four 
o'clock  the  hearty,  cheerful  \oices  of  their  "moun- 
taineer" sisters  singing, 

"Quand  je  pense  a  mon  village 

La-has  ait  val  d'  Enivee, 

Je  n'ai  plus  gout  a  I'ouvrage 

El  mon  coeur  se  met  a  pleurer 

La-haul,  la-haul 

C'esI  mon  hameau. 

Que  le  temps  me  dure  parmi  la  verdure 

De  mon  hameau." 

reached  their  ears.  Which  means:  "When  I  think 
of  ni\-  \illage  over  there  in  (he  \  alley  of  Eni\ee. 
I  cannot  work  any  longer  and  my  heart  begins  to 
weep.  I'p  yonder,  up  yonder  (xodel)  is  my  ham- 
let. Oh,  that  I  might  linger  amid  the  verdure  ol 
my  han  let!" 

Presently  we  came  into  sight,  swinging  along  in 
rhythm,  seemingly  unfatigued  by  our  strenuous 
tramp.  Before  taking  the  train,  we  all  eagerh- 
consumed  great  quantities  of  milk,  rolls,  and  jam. 
reaching  home  by  ten  that  night,  \ery  much  sun- 
burned, but  gayer  than  e\er. 

It  took  several  days  for  ever>body  to  become 
normally  rested  after  that  eventful  trip,  but  we 
were  soon  again  absorbed  by  our  studies.  During 
the  winter  season  we  were  taken  to  concerts  or 
French  plays  once,  and  sometimes  twice,  a  week. 
Those  like  "Le  Cid,"  "L'Avare,"  and  "L'Aiglon" 
given  by  good  companies  never  failed  to  please 
us,  for  we  studied,  and  often  acted,  the  same  plays 
ourselves  in  the  school  theatricals.  \\  e  liked 
especially  to  hear  Paderewski  play,  for  often  on 
our  walks  we  passed  his  countr\-  home,  which 
was  near  Lausanne.  There  it  was  that  he  raised 
chickens  and  tended  his  grapes,  enjoying  the 
simple  life  away  from  cities. 
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By   HARRY    A.   OGDEN 


W'UKN.  on  tin-  sixth  of  Derember.  1620,  ten 
Iraders  of  the  Mayflo'iVer  Pilgrims,  with  eight 
sailors,  started  out  in  the  fifteen-ton  sail-boat, 
or  shallop,  as  it  was  called,  in  a  third  attempt  to 
(ind  a  place  for  their  settlement,  the  weather  was 
so  bitterly  cold  that  the  spray  incased  them  in 
ice.  as  if  in  armor,  nearl\-  causing  two  of  them  to 
'iiccumb.  Sailing  down  tiie  coast  of  Cape  ("ud 
Bay  for  some  se\en  leagues,  and  espying  a  group 
of  natives  \ery  bus\  o\er  some  dark  object  on 
the  shore,  a  landing  was  made,  the  Indians  run- 
ning oti  into  the  woods  on  their  approach.  This 
dark  object  pro\ed  to  be  a  grampus,  one  of  the 
whale  species,  and  had  been  cut  into  strips  for 
lood.  So  they  ga\e  the  place  the  name  of 
"( .rampiis    Has."     Alter    making    .i    rough    en- 


1  Hi     -liAl  I  or  >.Li  II.Ntj  OIT 

campmeiit  ajid  porting  a  sentinel,  the\   n-sled  for 
the  night. 

.-\ll  ol   the  ni\t  da)'  wa'i  riient  in  pro  peeling, 


for,  ha\ing  seen  the  smoke  of  Indian  fires  some 
miles  away,  they  divided  the  company,  leaving 
eight  behind  to  guard  the  boat  and  coast  along 
the  shores,  while  the  landing  party  followed  the 
natives'  tracks  in  the  snow.  Marching  well  into 
the  woods,  they  came  across  a  palisade  of  tall 
saplings  enclosing  Indian  graves  and  se\eral 
abandoned  huts.  Weary  from  iheir  fruitless 
search  for  a  proper  site,  the>'  returned  to  the 
^liore  at  sunset,  hailing  the  shallop  and  directing 
it  to  come  to  a  near-b\'  creek.  Making  ready  to 
spend  another  night  on  shore,  another  barricade 
was  made  of  logs  and  thick  pine  boughs  to  shelter 
them  fiom  the  wind  and  possible  attacks.  At 
inidiiiglii  they  sprang  to  arms  upon  hearing  a 
hideous  cry,  which  ceased,  however,  after  a 
I'ouple  of  shots  were  fired. 

Al  dawn  of  ihcir  third  da>'s  journey,  their 
iMloiigiugs  were  carried  to  the  boat,  some  cjf 
them  leaving  their  armor  and  weapons  behind, 
a  hazardous  thing  to  do,  for  it  so  happened  that, 
before  long,  Indian  yells  were  heard  and  hostile 
ariows  fiew  thickly  around  them,  1  heir  sentinel 
now  <'auie  nnuiing  bai  k,  ct\  ing  out.  ".Arm!  .Arm  ! 
Indians!  Indians!"  \\  hereupon  ihcjse  who  hail 
Irlt  llu-ir  weapons  ran  ba<'k  with  all  s|>eed  lo 
rcco\er  them. 

It  was  then  ill, It  ihi-ir  \.dlani  cipiain,  Myles 
St.indish,  with  lour  others  who  were  still  armed, 
made  a  stand,  firing  their  cuml)ersome  match- 
locks at  the  advancing  enemy  and  putting  most 
"I  them  to  Higlii. 

But  there  still  remained  one  courageous  Indian, 
liowe\er,  whom  lhe\  took  to  be  a  chief,  who, 
taking  his  stand  behind  a  tree,  continued  to 
hoot  his  arrow-,  ai  tin-  little  liaml  of  four;  but  a 
Well  diiecled  shot  making  the  liark  and  splinters 
fl\  about  his  head,  he,  too,  ga\e  a  shriek  an<l 
rejoined  his  companions. 

•  ii'iing  "thanks  to  God  tVir  vanquishing  their 
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enemies  and  giving  them  deliverance,"  they 
gathered  up  a  quantit\'  of  arrows  to  send  back  to 
England,  and,  naming  the  place  The  First  En- 
counter, reembarked  in  the  shallop  to  continue 
their  cruise. 

It  was  about  mid-afternoon  when  a  violent 
storm,  with  rain  and  sleet,  was  encountered ; 
huge  waves  breaking  their  rudder,  making  ii 
necessary  for  two  of  the  sailors  to  steer  with  an 
oar.  One  of  the  part>',  Robert  Coppin,  master 
pilot  of  the  Mayflmcer,  lia\ing  been  in  this 
locality  before,  was  sure  that  he  remembered  a 
safe  harbor  near  l)y;  but  while  under  full  sail 
and  trying  to  rcat'li  il,  the  mast  split,  iiearK 
causing  the  loss  of  the  sail  overboard.  To  aild 
to  their  peril,  their  frail  craft  was  driven  before 
the  wind  and  they  would  ha\e  been  cast  ashore  in 
the  breakers  had  not  one  of  the  brave  steersmen 
ordered  those  at  the  oars  "if  they  were  nun,  to 
put  about  if  tlie\  wished  to  be  siived."  Cheered 
by  his  example,  the\  pullefl  with  a  will,  soon 
reaching  the  lee  shore  of  a  small  island,  where 
they  remained  in  comparati\e  safety'  the  rest  of 
the  dark  night. 

Wet  and  hungry,  and  suftering  from  the  bitter 
cold,  the  morning  sunshine  was  gladly  welcomed 
after  their  fearful  experience.  They  found  they 
had  landed  upon  a  small  uninhabited  island. 
which,  as  the  master's  mate  Clark  had  been  the 


took  soundings  of   the   harbor,   landing  on   the 
mainland,  so  that  this  is  the  actual  date  of  the 

"tir^t   landing  of  the  Pilgrims"  — no  women  nor 
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first  to  step  ashore,  they  called  Clark's  Island. 
Here  they  could  repair  their  boat  and  dry  their 
clothes  and  weapons.  As  was  their  invariable 
custom,  whatever  the  extremity  of  their  situation 
might  be,  they  kei)t  the  next  day,  Sund.ix-, 
rigorously,  holding  a  service  of  tlianksgix  iug  for 
the  mercies  they  had  received. 

Early   Monday   morning,    December    ll,    they 
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children,  just  eighteen  hardy  pioneers  and  rough 
sailors. 

In  1752,  when  the  calendar  was  amended  in 
England,  December  11,  1620,  became  December 
21,  and  this  date  is  now  observed  as  the  anniver- 
sary of  "The  Landing"  by  the  New  England 
Societies,  established  all  o\er  our  Union.  -As 
they  marched  inland,  prospecting  the  surround- 
ing country',  they  discovered  cleared  tields,  where 
Indian  corn  had  formerly  been  planted,  riuining 
brooks  and  numerous  springs,  and  so,  this  being 
the  best  place  for  a  settlement  that  had  been 
found,  they  now  returned  across  the  great  bay  to 
report  the  good  news  to  those  anxiously  waiting 
on  the  ship,  still  at  her  first  anchorage  twenty- 
hve  miles  awa> — a  return  that  was  a  sad  one  for 
Bradford,  whose  wife  had  been  drowned  in  his 
absence. 

Now  that  their  goal  was  reached,  a  sale  harbor 
found,  with  favorable  conditions  on  land,  the 
anchor  was  hoisted  and  the  Mayflmver,  with  all  of 
the  company,  sailed  westward,  coming  to  anchor 
the  next  day  within  a  mile  or  so  of  the  shore. 
Inclement  weather  prevented  an  innnediate 
landing,  and  il  was  two  da\s  before  they  could 
get  ashore,  when,  as  Bradford  says,  they  "took 
belter  \iew  of  the  place  and  resolved  where  to 
pilch  their  dwelling,"  their  hnal  selection  being 
where  Plymouth  now  stands.  The  highland  loim 
which  in  clear  weather  Cape  Cod  could  be  .seen, 
"a  sweet  brook  running  under  the  hillside,  and 
many  delicious  springs,"  with  a  good  harbor  for 
shipping,  seemcil  to  meet  all  their  re(]uiremenis; 
and  while  il  was  in  a  bleak  and  dreary  seaNtin. 
their  chief  cons>)lation  was  thai,  having  escaped 
from    religious    tyrann>-,    an    asyhmi    could    be 
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THE  FRAIL  CRAFT  DRIVEN  BEFORE  THE  WIND 


I'stahlisliwl   here  lor  i  i\il  and   religious  freedom  tarry  the  log^  lur  building.      Ihib  ijart\  rcinaincil 

for  theinselvcs  and  posterity.     The  bad  weather  on  land,  and  in  the  night  heard  a  cry  they  look 

still   continuing,   it    was   nol    until    Dcieniber  2},  to  be    Inrlians.     On    ihe   twent\ -fifth,  Christmas 

thai   as  manv  as  (cuild   ueiil   ashore  to  cut  and  dav,    iheir  chroniclci>.  s,i\    ihat    no  man   rested. 


tHE  CREW  OF  THE  SMAI.LOP  DRVl.NC.  IHEIK  CLOIHES  A.NL)  WEAPONS 


"ONCE   AGAIN'    O.N    THE    SOLID    EARTH' 
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for  they  started  in  earnest  td  erect  a  "common 
house,"  some  twenty  feet  square,  in  which  to 
store  their  goods  and  to  serve  as  a  meeting-house 
and  for  shelter  during  their  other  building  opera- 
tions. \Jp  on  the  high  hill,  overlooking  the  town 
site  and  bay,  a  fort,  or  platform  upon  which  their 
six  little  cannon  were  mounted,  was  next  erected. 
It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  month,  when 
shelter  had  been  provided,  that  a  number  of  the 
women  and  children  visited  the  shore.  Tradi- 
tion states  that  Mary  Chilton  was  the  first  to  sl(-]i 
on  the  famous  rock  on  the  beach,  a  rock  .supposed 
to  ha\e  been  left  by  some  conxulsion  of  nature 
in  prehistoric  times,  as  it  was  the  only  one  of  ,iii\ 
size  in  the  \icinit\-.      N'oung   John  MHcn.  donlil- 
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DiSCOVHKlNO  A  lAVOKAHl.E  SITE 

less,  gallantK'  helped  her  to  land,  although  the 
detailed  narratives  of  the  I'ilgrims  we  ha\e  fol- 
lowed make  no  mention  of  the  incident.  Thai 
the  courageous  women  gave  devout  thanks  to 
Ciod  when  once  again  on  the  .solid  earth,  after 


nearly  loui  months  confinement  on  the  Mayflower' 
we  may  be  sure. 

Dividing  their  company  into  nineteen  families. 


THIC  MK>r  HOAI-I.OAII  LANUI.M.  ON  rLVMOIJTH  ROCK 

Ih.it  fewer  house.-,  might  be  re(|uired,  the  land  was 
l.ii<l  out  in  spacious  lots,  with  room  for  houses 
and  gardens.  The  hard  winter  was  spent  in 
building  homes  lor  these  brave  pioneers  in  a 
strange  world,  with  their  eciually  brave  wives  and 
children,  for  although  o\er  half  of  their  number 
(lied  l)y  the  spring  of  1621,  not  one  of  the  re- 
mainder went  back  on  the  Mayflou'cr  when  she 
sailed  back  to  England  in  April. 

On  the  title  page  of  the  earliest  printed  book  of 
I  he  I^'ilgrimage  is  the  sentence: 

Their  difficult  pas.<;age,  their  safe  arrival,  their  joyfu', 
i)uilding  of.  and  comfortable  planting  themselves  in,  the 
now  Weil  defemled  town  of  New  Plimoth.* 

Which,  from  our  relation  of  the  hardships  and 
trials  they  underwent,  was  surely  a  strange 
description  of  the  ad\entures  of  New  England's 
bturd\'  settlers. 


*  VM  title  of  Moiirls  "Relation"  l><ituinii  1622.  Relation  ot  .Ifiiimall  ot  the  brcinniiiK  and  innrcedinjis  of  the  ICiikHsIi  Plantatioii 
settled  at  I'litn(»(li  in  New  ICnclatui.  by  (ertain  Knsilish  advciif urcrs  bolli  Mi-rchants  .md  others  witli  their  difficult  pasaage,  their 
sale  arrival  their  joyful  bilildiiii;  oi.  anfl  eoinloitable  pi  uitini;  rhernschi's  in  Ih'-  n')W  \vll  thtcnrled  lown  of  New  Pliniolh. 


"*a»*=«ws»(^ 
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THE   DRAGON'S  SECRET 

By    AIX.ISIA    liril.l.l.   SI'.AMAN 

Author  of  "The  Suppliire  Si^iici Ihe  Slipper  I'oiiu  Mystery."  etc,  etc. 


CHAPTER   I 

THK   NIC.HT   OK   IIIIC    STOKM 

It  liad  been  a  magniriceiit  afteriiooii,  so  woiidcr- 
fiil.  that  Leslie  hated  to  break  the  speH.  Reluc- 
tantly she  unrolled  herself  from  the  Indian 
blanket,  from  which  she  emerged  like  a  biinerth 
from  a  cocoon,  draped  it  o\er  her  arm,  jiicked  up 
the  book  she  had  not  once  opened,  and  turned  for 
a  last,  lingering  look  at  the  ocean.  A  lavender 
haze  lay  lighth-  along  the  horizon.  Xearer  in- 
shore the  blue  of  sea  and  sk>-  was  intense.  .A  line 
of  breakers  raced  shoreward,  their  white  manes 
streaming  back  in  the  wind.  Best  of  all.  Leslie 
loved  the  flawless  green  of  their  cur\e  at  the 
instant  before  they  crashed  on  the  beach. 

"Oh,  but  the  ocean  's  wonderful  in  October!" 
she  murmured  aloud.  "1  never  had  an\-  idea 
hoiv  wonderful.  I  never  saw  il  in  this  moiilli  be- 
fore.    Come,  Rags!" 

.\  black-and-white  English  sheep-dog,  his 
name  corresponding  closeh-  to  his  appearance, 
came  racing  up  the  beach  at  her  c.ill. 

"Did  you  find  it  hard  to  tear  yourself  away 
from  the  hermit-crabs,  Ragsie?"  she  laughed. 
"N'ou  must  have  gobbled  down  more  than  a 
hundred.      It  's  high  time  you  left  olt !" 

She  started  to  race  along  the  deserted  bea<li. 
the  dog  leaping  ahead  of  her  and  \apiiing  ecsta- 
tically.    Twice  she  stoppeil  In  pick  u])  suini-  diill 
wood. 

"We  '11  need  it  to  get  supper.  Rags,"  slu-  in- 
lormed  the  dog.     "Our  stock  is  getting  low." 

He  cocked  one  ear  at  her  intelligentK'. 

They  came  presently  to  a  couple  of  summer 
bungalows  set  side  by  side  about  two  himdred  feel 
from  the  ocean  edge.  They  were  long  and  low, 
each  with  a  wide  \eranda  stretching  across  the 
front.  There  were  no  other  houses  near,  I  hi-  next 
bungalow  beyond  being  about  half  a  mile  awa\'. 

W  ith  a  sigh  of  relief,  Leslie  deposited  the  drift- 
wood in  one  corner  of  the  \eranda  of  the  nc aresi 
bungalow.  Then  she  dropped  into  one  ot  the 
willow  rockers  to  rest,  the  dog  panting  at  her  feet. 
Presently  the  screen  door  opened  and  a  lady 
stepped  cut. 

"Oh!  are  you  here,  Leslie!'  1  thought  I 
heard  a  sound,  and  then  it  was  so  quiet  that  I 
came  out  to  see  what  it  meant.  E\erv  little 
noise  seems  to  startle  me  this  afternoon." 

"I  'm  so  sorry,  ."Kunt  Marcia!  I  should  ha\e 
called  to  you,"  said  Leslie,  starting  up  contritely 


to  help  her  aunt  to  a  seat.  "I  hope  you  liad  :i 
good  naj)  and  feel  rested,  but  sometimes  I  think  ii 
would  (k)  you  more  good  if  you  'd  come  out  with 
me  and  sit  by  the  ocean  than  try  to  lie  down  in 
your  room.     It  was  simf)ly  glorious  to-da\'." 

Miss  Marcia  Crane  shook  her  head.  "1  knfiw 
what  is  best  for  me,  Leslie  dear.  You  don't  al- 
vva>s  tmderstand.  But  I  believe  this  place  is 
doing  me  a  great  deal  of  good.  I  confess,  I 
thought  Dr.  Crawford  insane  when  he  suggested 
il,  and  I  came  here  with  the  greatest  reluctanic. 
l"or  a  nervous  invalid  like  myself  to  go  and  hide 
away  in  such  a  forsaken  spot  as  this  is  in  October, 
just  you  and  L  seemed  to  me  the  wildest  piece  of 
folly.  But  1  must  say  it  appears  to  be  working 
out  all  right,  and  I  am  certainly  feeling  better 
already." 

"But  why  should  n't  it  have  been  all  riglit.'"  ar 
gued  Leslie.  "I  was  always  sure  it  would  be. 
The  doctor  said  this  beach  was  noted  for  its  won- 
derfulls  restful  effect,  especially-  after  the  summei- 
crowds  had  left  it,  and  that  it  was  far  better  than 
a  sanatorium.  And  as  for  your  being  alone  with 
me — why,  I  'm  si.xteen  and  a  quite  competenl 
housekeeper,  as  Mother  says.  And  you  don't  need 
a  trained  nurse,  so  I  can  do  most  everything  for 
\-ou." 

"But  >our  school — "  objected  Miss  Crane. 
"It  was  lovely  of  your  mother  to  allow  you  to 
conu-  with  me,  for  I  don't  know  another  person 
who  would  have  been  so  congenial  or  helpful. 
But  I  worr>'  constantly  over  the  time  you  are  los 
ing  from  high  school." 

"Well,  don't  you  worry  another  Ijit!"  laughed 
Leslie.  "I  t(jld  you  that  my  clnmi  Elsie  is  send- 
ing me  down  all  our  notes,  and  I  studs'  an  hour  or 
two  e\-ery  morning,  and  I  'II  probably  go  right  on 
with  my  classes  when  1  go  back.  Besides,  it  's  the 
greatest  lark  in  the  world  for  me  to  be  here  at  the 
ocean  at  this  uiuisual  time  of  the  sear.  I  ni-\ei 
ill  all  iii\  life  had  an  e.xperience  like  it." 

".And  then,  I  did  n't  think  at  lirst  that  it  couM 
possibly  be  safe!"  went  her  aunt.  "We  seem 
quite  unprotected  here-^we  're  three  miles  from  a 
railroad  station,  and  not  an  other  inhabited 
house  around.     What  would  happen  if — " 

Again  Leslie  laughed.  "We  '\-e  a  telephone  in 
the  bungalow  and  can  call  up  the  village  doctor  or 
the  constable,  in  case  of  need.  The  doctor  said 
there  were  n't  any  tramps  or  unwelcome  charac 
ters  about,  and  I  've  certainly  never  seen  an\  in 
the  two  weeks  we  've  been  here.     .And,  lavt  bui 
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nut  Ica^t,  ihcro  's  always  Rags! — \'(iii  know  liow 
exlrenuK  unpleasant  he  'd  make  it  for  any  one 
who  tried  to  harm  us.  No.  Aunt  Marcia,  you 
lia\  e  n't  a  ^hosl  of  an  excuse  for  not  feeling  per- 
leitK  sate,  liut  now  I  'm  going  in  to  start  sup- 
per.    \'ou  stay  here  and  enjoy  the  view." 

But  her  aunt  shivered  and  rose  when  Leslie  did. 
"No.  I  jirefer  to  sit  hy  tlie  open  fire.  I  started  it 
a  wliile  ago." 

.'\s  they  went  in  together,  the  girl  glanced  up  al 
the  faded  and  weather-beaten  sign  over  the  door. 
"Is  n't  it  the  most  ai)i)ropriate  name  for  this 
place! — 'Rest  lla\en.'  It  is  surely  a  haven  of 
rest  to  us.  But  I  think  1  like  the  name  of  that 
closed  cottage  next  door  even  better." 

"What  is  it.-""  asked  her  aunt,  idl\'.  "I  '\(' 
never  e\fn  had  the  curiosity  to  look." 

"Then  you  must  come  and  see  for  \'ourself!" 
laughed  Leslie,  turning  her  aunt  about  and  gentU' 
forcing  her  across  the  veranda.  They  ploughed 
their  way  across  a  twenty-foot  stretch  of  sand  and 
stepped  on  the  veranda  of  the  cottage  next  door. 
It  was  a  bungalow  somewhat  similar  to  their  own, 
but  plainly  closed  up  for  the  winter.  The  win- 
<lows  had  their  board  shtitters  adjusted,  the  door 
was  padlocked,  and  a  small  heap  of  sand  h.ad 
drifted  in  on  the  veranda. 

Leslie  pointed  to  the  sign-board  over  the  tloor. 
"There  it  is, — 'CHr!ni''s  Xcst.'  There  's  some- 
thing about  the  name  that  fascinates  me.  Don't 
you  feel  so  too,  .Aunl  Marcia?  1  can  imagine  all 
sorts  of  curious  and  wonderful  things  about  a 
closed-uii  hotise  called  'Curlew's  Nest'!  It  ju'-l 
fairly  bristles  with  possibilities!" 

"What  a  romantic  child  \(iu  are,  Leslie!" 
smiled  her  aimt.  "When  nou  are  as  old  as  I  am, 
you  '11  tind  \()U  won't  be  thinking  of  interesting 
possibilities  in  a  perfectK'  ordinar>'  shut-up  siun- 
nier  bungalcjw.  It  's  a  jiretty  enough  name,  of 
course,  -but  I  must  confess  it  does  n't  suggest  a 
single-thing  to  me  except  that  I  'm  cold  and  want 
to  get  back  to  the  fire.     Cotne  along,  dearie!" 

Leslie  sighed  and  turned  back,  without  another 
word,  to  lead  her  aunt  to  their  own  abode.  One 
]>hase  of  their  stay  she  had  been  \ery,  very  careful 
lo  conceal  from  Miss  Marcia.  She  loved  this 
aiml  devotedly,  all  the  more  jjcrhaps  because  she 
was  ill  and  weak  and  ner\'ous  and  very  de|iendent 
on  her  niece's  care;  but  down  in  the  depths  of  her 
soul,  Leslie  had  to  confess  to  herself  that  she  was 
lonely,  horribly  lonely  for  the  companionship  of 
her  parents  and  sisters  and  school  chums.  The 
loneliness  did  not  always  bother  her,  but  it  came 
over  her  at  times  like  an  overwhelming  wa\e, 
usually  when  Miss  Marcia  failed  to  resiKind  to 
some  whim  or  project  or  bubbling  enthusiasm. 
Between  them  gaped  the  abyss  of  forty  \ears, 
ditlerence  in  age,  and  more  than  a  score  ut  times 


Leslie  had  \earned  for  some  one  of  her  own  sears 
lo  share  the  joy  she  felt  in  her  imusual  surround- 
ings. 

.■\s  they  stepped  on  their  own  veranda,  Leslie 
glanced  out  to  sea  with  a  start  of  surprise.  "Wh\\ 
look  how  it  's  clouding  up!"  she  exclaimed.  "It 
was  as  clear  as  a  bell  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  now 
the  blue  sky  is  disappearing  rai)idl\-." 

"1  knew  to-day  was  a  weather-breeder," 
aserred  Miss  Marcia.  "1  felt  in  my  bones  that  a 
storm  was  coming.  We  '11  probably  get  it  to- 
night. I  do  hope  the  roof  won't  leak.  We  have 
n't  had  a  real  bad  storm  since  we  came,  and  I 
dread  the  experience." 

At  eight  o'clock  that  evening  it  became  appar- 
ent that  they  were  in  for  a  wild  night.  The  wind 
had  whipped  around  to  the  northeast  and  was 
bhnving  a  gale.  There  was  a  persistent  crash  of 
breakers  on  the  beach.  Vo  open  a  door  or  win- 
dow was  to  admit  a  small  cyclone  of  wind  and 
sand  and  rain.  Miss  Marcia  sat  for  a  while  over 
the  open  fire,  bemoaning  the  fact  that  the  roof 
(lid  leak  in  spots,  though  fortunately  not  over  the 
beds.  She  was  depressed  and  nervous,  and  fi- 
nally declared  she  would  go  to  bed  and  tp,-  lo  slee]) 
and  forget  it  all.     Which  she  i)resently  did. 

But  Leslie,  far  from  being  nerxous,  was  wildly 
excited  and  exhilarated  by  the  confiicl  of  the  ele- 
ments. When  her  aimt  hafl  finally  retired,  she 
hurried  on  a  big  mackinaw  and  cap  and  slipped 
out  to  the  veranda  to  enjoy  it  better.  Rags. 
«  hini|)ering,  followed  her.  There  was  not  much 
to  ^ee,  for  the  night  was  pitch  black,  but  she  en- 
jc)\<-(l  the  feel  of  the  wind  and  rain  in  her  face 
and  ihr  liule  occasional  dashes  of  sand.  Wet 
throut;h  at  last,  but  happy,  she  crept  noiselessly 
indoors  and  went  to  her  own  room  on  the  ijjjposile 
side  of  the  big  li\ing-room  from  her  aunt's. 

"I  'm  glad  .Aunt  Marcia  is  on  the  other  side," 
she  thought.  "It  's  quieter  there  on  the  south 
and  west.  I  get  the  full  force  of  things  here.  It 
would  only  worry  her,  hut  I  like  it.  How  lone- 
some Curlew's  Nest  seems  on  a  wild  night  like 
this!"  She  switched  oft'  her  electric  light,  raised 
her  shade,  and  looked  overal  the  empty  bungalow. 
Rags,  who  alwa\'s  slept  in  her  room,  jumped  up 
on  the  window-seat  beside  her.  The  mingled 
sand  and  rain  on  the  window  prevented  her  from 
seeing  anything  clearly,  so  she  slipped  the  sash 
quietly  open,  and,  heedless  for  a  moment  of  the 
drenching  inrush,  stood  gazing  out. 

Only  the  wall  of  the  house  twenty  feel  away 
was  visible,  with  two  or  three  windows,  all 
lightly  shuttered — a  deserted  and  lonely  sight. 
She  was  just  about  to  close  her  window  when  a 
curious  thing  happened.  The  dog  beside  her  ut- 
tered a  rumbling,  half-suppressed  growl  and 
moved  restlesslv. 
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"What  is  il.  K.iiis.-'"  she  wlusinTcil.  "Do  ymi 
see  or  hear  anything?  1  'ni  sure  there  's  no  one 
anjund."  The  dog  grumbled  again,  half  audil)ly, 
and  the  hair  along  his  spine  lifted  a  little. 

"Hush,  Rags!  For  gracious  sake  don't  let 
Ainit  Marcia  hear  you,  whatever  hapiiens!  It 
would  ujiset  her  terribly,"  breathed  Leslie,  dis- 
tractedh'.  The  dof;  ohedientK'  la>'  (juiet,  but  he 
continued  to  tremble  with  some  obscure  excite- 
ment, and  Leslie  remained  stock  still,  gazing  at  the 
empty  house. 

At  length,  neither  seeing  nor  hearing  an>thing 
unusual,  she  was  about  to  close  the  window  and 
turn  awa>',  when  something  caused  her  to  lean 
out,  regardless  of  the  rain,  and  stare  fixedly  at  a 
window  in  the  opposite  wall.  Was  she  mis- 
taken? Did  her  e>es  decei\e  her?  Was  it  jios- 
sibly  some  freak  of  the  darkness  or  the  storm? 
1 1  had  been  only  for  an  instant,  and  it  did  not 
happen  again.  Hut  in  that  instant  she  was  al- 
most certain  that  she  had  seen  a  faint  streak  of 
light  from  a  crack  at  the  side  of  one  of  the  heaviK 
shuttered  windows! 

CHAPTER    II 

FOfNI)   ON    THE    BE.\CH 

The  next  morning  dawned  wind\'  and  wet.  A 
heavy  northeast  gale  had  whipped  the  sea  into 
gray,  mountainous  waves.  A  fine  drizzle  beat 
in  one's  face  through  the  slightest  opening  of  door 
or  window.  Leslie  loved  the  soft,  salt  tang  of  the 
air,  and  in  spite  of  her  aunt's  rather  horrified  pro- 
tests, prepared  for  a  long  excursion  out  of  doors. 

"Don't  worry  about  me.  Auntie  dear!"  she 
laughed  gaily.  "One  can't  possibly  catch  cold  in 
this  mild,  beautiful  air;  and  if  I  get  wet,  I  can 
alwaNS  get  dry  again  before  any  damage  is  done 
Besides,  we  need  some  more  wood  for  the  fires 
verj',  ver>'  badl>'  and  they  say  you  can  simply  find 
heaps  of  it  on  the  beach  after  a  storm  like  this. 
1  want  some  nice  fat  logs  for  our  open  fire,  and  I 
see  at  least  half  a  dozen  right  down  in  front  of 
this  house.  And  last,  but  not  least,  Rags  needs 
some  exercise!" 

She  found  a  wealth  of  driftwood  at  the  water's 
edge  that  surpassed  her  wildest  dreams.  Again 
and  again  she  filled  her  basket  and  hauled  it  U]) 
to  the  bungalow,  and  three  times  she  carried  up 
a  large,  water-soaked  log  balanced  on  her  shoul- 
der. But  when  the  supply  at  last  appeareil 
ample,  she  returned  to  the  beach  on  another  (juest. 
Rather  to  her  surprise,  she  found  that  the  storni\- 
ocean  had  cast  up  many  things  besides  driftwood — 
articles  that  in  size  and  variety  suggested  that 
there  must  have  been  a  wreck  in  the  night. 

Yet  she  knew  that  there  had  been  no  wreck, 
else   the  coast-guard    station,    less    than   a    mile 


away,  would  have  been  ver>'  busy,  and  she  herself 
must  surely  have  heard  some  of  the  disturbance. 
No,  there  had  been  no  wreck,  yet  all  about  her 
lay  the  wa\'e-sodden  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  man>- 
past  disasters.  A  broken  mast  stump  was  im- 
bedded ujiright  in  the  sand  at  one  spot.  In  an- 
other, a  ladder-like  pair  of  stairs,  suggesting  a 
ship's  com]ianionwa\',  la\'  half  out  of  the  water. 


"SHE  WAS  ALMOST  CERTAIN   TH.\T  SIU?   HAD  SKl-.X   A 
FAINT  STREAK  OF  LIGHT" 

Simdry  casks  and  barrels  dotted  the  beach,  some 
empty,  some  still  untouched.  Rusty  tins  of 
canned  goods,  oil,  and  paint,  often  intact,  inter- 
mingled with  the  debris.  Bottles,  either  empty 
or  full  of  e\er\^  concei\able  liquid,  added  to  the 
list;  and  sprinkled  through  and  aroimd  all  the 
rest  were  broken  dishes,  shoe-brushes,  combs,  and 
other  household  and  personal  articles  in  surprising 
quantities. 

Leslie  roamed  about  among  this  varied  collec- 
tion, the  salt  spray  in  her  face,  the  surging  break- 
ers sometimes  unexpectedly  curling  around  her 
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riiblxT  lioois.  riuTO  was  a  new  and  woiulciiiil 
fascination  to  her  in  cxaniininj;;  this  ancient 
wreckage,  speculatinj;  on  tlie  contents  of  unopened 
tins,  and  searching  ever  fartlier  >ind  farther  along 
the  shore  for  jxissihie  treasure-tn>\e  of  even 
greater  interest  or  vahie. 

"\\'h>-  slwiilil  n't  I  lind  a  diest  of  jewels  or  a  bar- 
rel full  of  golden  coins  or  a  pocket-lK)ok  crammed 
with  hills,  Rags?"  she  demanded  whimsically  of 
the  jubilant  dog.  "I  'm  sure  something  of  that 
kind  must  go  down  with  every  ship,  as  well  as  all 
the  rest  of  this  stulT,  and  why  should  n't  we  be 
lucky  enough  to  find  it.-*" 

But  Rags  was  busy  investigating  the  contents 
of  some  doubtful-looking  tin.  and  had  neither 
time  nor  inclination  to  respond,  his  own  particular 
quests  being  quite  in  another  line  and  far  more 
interesting  to  him! 

So  Leslie  continued  on  her  own  way.  absorbed 
in  her  own  investigations  and  thoughts.  The 
affair  of  the  previous  night  was  still  occupying  a 
large  place  in  her  mind.  Nothing  further  had 
occurred,  though  she  had  watched  at  her  window 
for  nearly  an  hour.  Even  Rags  at  length  ceased 
to  exhibit  signs  of  uneasiness,  and  she  had  gone  to 
bed  at  last,  feeling  that  she  must  have  been  mis- 
taken in  imagining  anything  unusual. 

The  first  thing  she  had  done  this  morning  after 
leaving  the  house  was  to  walk  around  Curlew's 
Nest,  examining  it  carefully  for  any  sign  of  occu- 
pation. It  was  closed  and  shuttered,  as  tight  as  a 
drum,  and  she  could  discern  no  slightest  sign  of  a 
human  being  having  been  near  it  for  days.  But 
still  she  could  not  rid  her  mind  of  the  imjiression 
that  there  had  been  something  last  night  out  of 
the  ordinary,  or  Rags  would  not  ha\e  behaved  as 
he  did.  He  was  not  the  kind  of  dog  that  imneces- 
sarily  excited  himself  about  nothing.  It  was  a 
little  bit  strange. 

"Oh,  dear!  I  beg  your  pardon!  1  'm  awlulU' 
sorry!"  exclaimed  Leslie,  reeling  backw.ird  from 
the  shock  of  collision  will-,  some  one  she  h.id 
imseeingly  bumped  into  as  she  plowed  her  wa\' 
along,  her  head  bent  to  the  wind,  her  i-yes  only 
on  the  beach  at  her  feet.  The  person  with  whom 
she  had  collided  also  reco\-en'd  a  lost  balance  and 
turned  to  look  at  her. 

Leslie  beheld  a  figiu'e  slightb  l.iller  than  her- 
self, clothed  in  \ellow  "slickers"  and  long  rubber 
boots,  a  "sou'wester"  jnilled  closely  o\er  phunp, 
rosy  cheeks  and  big,  inquiring  blue  eyes.  Lor  a 
moinent  she  could  not  for  the  life  of  her  tell 
whether  the  figure  was  man  or  woman,  boy  or 
girl.  Then  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  lore  the  sou'- 
wester aside  and  a  long  brown  curl  escaped  and 
whipjied  into  the  l)lue  e\-es.  It  was  a  girl — \er\' 
little  older  than  Leslie  herself, 

"Uon'l  mention  it!"  laughed  the  girl.     "I  did 


n't  know  there  was  another  soul  on  the  beach 
besides  Father  and  Ted  and  myself.  " 

.•\nd  then,  for  the  first  time,  Leslie  noticed  two 
other  figures  standing  just  beyond,  each  clad  simi- 
larly to  the  girl,  and  each  with  fishing-rod  in  hand 
and  a  long  line  running  out  into  the  boiling  surf. 
The  girl  too  held  a  rod  in  her  hand. 

"You  jnst  spoiled  the  loveliest  bite  I  '\e  had 
this  morning,"  the  girl  laughed  again;  "but  I  '11 
forgi\e  \ou  if  \ou  '11  tell  me  w ho  you  are  and  how 
you  come  to  be  out  here  in  this  had  weather. 
It  's  quite  unusual  to  see  any  one  on  the  beach  at 
this  season." 

"I  'ni  Leslie  Crane,  and  I  'm  slaying  at  Rest 
Ha\en  with  my  aunt,  Miss  Crane,  w'ho  is  not  w'ell 
and  is  trying  to  recuperate  here,  according  to  the 
doctor's  orders."  responded  Leslie,  feeling  some- 
what like  an  information  bureau  as  she  said  it. 

"Oh,  so  you  're  staying  here,  are  you?  How 
jolly!  I  've  never  met  any  one  staying  here  at 
this  season  before.  I  'm  Phyllis  KeKin  and  this 
is  my  father  and  my  brother  Ted.  Father — Miss 
Leslie  Crane!    Ted — " 

She  made  the  introductions  at  the  top  of  her 
voice,  as  the  wind  and  roar  of  the  ocean  almost 
drowned  it,  and  each  of  the  two  figures  responded 
politely,  keeping  one  e\e  all  the  while  on  his  line. 

"We  always  come  down  here  for  three  weeks  in 
October.  Father  and  Ted  and  I,  for  the  fishing." 
I'hyllis  went  on  to  exjjlain.  "Father  adores  fish- 
ing and  always  takes  his  vacation  late  down  here, 
so  that  he  can  have  the  fishing  in  peace  and  at  its 
best.  .\nd  Ted  and  I  coine  to  keep  him  company 
and  keep  house  for  him.  incidentally.  That  's 
our  bimgalow  right  back  there — F'isherman's 
Luck." 

"Oh.  I  'm  so  glad  you  're  going  to  be  here!" 
sighed  Leslie,  happily.  "I  've  been  horribly 
lonesome!  Aunt  Marcia  does  not  go  out  very 
often  and  sleeps  a  great  deal,  and  I  absolutely  long 
to  talk  to  some  one  at  times.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing much  about  fishing,  but  I  hope  you  'II  let  nie 
be  with  you  some,  if  I  promise  not  to  talk  too 
nuich  and  spoil  things!" 

"Vou  're  not  a  l)it  happier  to  find  some  one  than 
/  ,nn!"  echoed  Fhxllis.  "I  love  fishing,  too.  but 
I  'm  not  so  crazy  about  it  as  they  are,  and  I  '\e 
often  longed  for  some  girl  chum  down  here.  We 
're  going  to  be  the  best  of  friends,  I  know,  and  1  'II 
call  on  you  and  your  aunt  this  very  afternoon,  if 
you  'II  come  up  to  our  bungalow  now  with  me  and 
lielp  carr>-  this  liasket  of  driftwood.  Daddy  and 
Ted  won't  move  from  the  beach  for  the  rest  of  the 
morning,  but  I  'd  like  to  stop  and  talk  with  you, 
I  get  tired  sooner  than  they  do." 

Leslie  agreed  joyfully,  and  together  ihey  lugged 
a  heav>'  basket  of  wood  up  to  the  one  oth?r  bunga- 
low on  the  beach  besides  the  one  Leslit  and  her 
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aunt  were  stopping  at — and  Curlew's  Nest.  She 
found  Fisherman's  Luck  a  delightful  abode,  full 
of  the  pleas;uU,  intimate  touches  that  could  only 
be  imparted  by  owners  who  inhabited  it  them- 
selves most  of  the  time.  -X  roaring  fire  blazed 
invitingly  in  the  big  open  fireplace  in  llie  li\  ing- 
room. 

"Come,  take  off  your  things  and  stay  awhile!" 
urged  Phyllis,  and  Leslie  removed  her  niackinaw 
and  cap.  The  two  girls  sank  down  in  big  easy 
chairs  before  the  fire  and,  laughingh'  agreeing  to 
drop  formality,  proceeded,  as  "Phyllis"  and  "Les- 
lie," to  exchange  confidences  in  true  girl  fashion. 

"I  must  n't  stay  long,"  remarked  Leslie. 
"Aunt  Marcia  will  be  missing  me  and  I  must  go 
back  to  see  about  lunch.  But  what  a  delightful 
bungalow  you  have!  Ave  you  here  much  of  the 
time?" 

"We  're  here  a  good  deal  in  the  off  seasons, — 
April  to  June,  and  September  through  Noxember, 
— Father,  Ted,  and  L  but  we  don't  care  for  it  so 
much  in  the  summer  season  when  the  beach  is 
more  crowded  with  vacation  folks  and  that  big 
hotel  farther  up  the  beach  is  full.  We  have  some 
cousins  who  usually  take  the  bungalow  for  July 
and  .\ugust." 

"I  never  was  at  the  ocean  in  October  before," 
sighed  Leslie,  comfortably,  "and  it  's  perfectly 
heavenly!  We  have  that  dear  little  bungalow, 
Rest  Haven,  but  the  one  right  ne.xt  to  it  is  not 
occupied." 

"Xo,"  said  Phyllis,  "and  it  's  queer,  too.  I 
never  knew  either  of  them  to  be  occupied  at  this 
season  before.  The\'  are  both  owned  by  the  Dan- 
forths,  and  they  usually  shut  them  both  up  on 
September  30  and  refuse  to  open  them  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  season.  How  did  you  come 
to  get  one  of  them,  may  I  ask?" 

"Oh,  I  think  .\unt  Marcia's  doctor  managed  it. 
He  happened  to  know  the  Danforths  personally, 
and  got  them  to  break  their  rule,  as  a  great  fa\or 
to  him.  We  ajipreciate  it  very  much.  But  do 
you  know,"  and  here  Leslie  unconsciously  sank 
her  voice,  "I  saw  such  a  queer  thing  about  that 
other  bungalow  late  yesterday  evening!"  And 
she  recounted  to  her  new  friend  a  history  of  the 
previous  night's  experience. 

"Oh,  how  perfectly  gorgeous!"  sighed  Phyllis, 
thrilled  beyond  description  by  the  narrative. 
"Do  you  suppose  it  's  haunted^  I  've  heard  of 
haunted  houses,  but  never  of  a  haunted  bungalow! 
Now  don't  laugh  at  me;  that  's  what  Ted  and 
Father  do  when  I  speak  of  such  things."  For 
Leslie  could  not  repress  a  giggle  at  this  suggestion. 

"Phyllis,  you  know  there  are  no  such  things  as 
haunted  houses — really!"  she  remonstrated. 

"Well,  I  'm  not  so  sure  of  it,  and  anyway,  I  "ve 
always  longed  to  come  across  one!    .\nd  what 


other  explanation  can  there  be  for  this  thing,  any- 
way? But  do  me  one  favor,  won't  you,  Leslie? 
Let  's  keep  this  thing  to  ourselves  and  do  a  little 
iiuesligaling  on  our  own  account.  If  I  tell 
I'ather  and  Ted  and  let  them  know  what  I  think, 
tlu'>-  'II  simply  hoot  at  me  and  go  and  siioil  it  all 
by  breaking  the  place  open  and  traminiig  around 
it  themselves  and  scaring  away  any  possible  ghost 
there  might  be.  Let  's  just  see  if  we  can  make 
anything  out  of  it  ourselves,  will  you?" 

"Why  of  course  I  will,"  agreed  Leslie,  heartily. 
"I  would  n't  dare  to  let  Aunt  ^Larcia  know  there 
was  anything  queer  about  the  place.  She  'd  be 
scared  to  death  and  it  would  upset  all  the  doctor's 
plans  for  her.  I  don't  believe  in  the  ghost  theory, 
but  I  do  think  there  may  have  been  something 
mysterious  about  it,  and  it  will  be  no  end  of  a 
lark  to  track  it  down  if  we  can.  But  I  must  be 
going  now." 

"I  'm  coming  with  you !"  announced  the  impetu- 
ous Phyllis.  "I  want  to  go  up  there  right  away 
and  do  a  little  looking  about  myself.  I  simply 
can't  wait." 

So  they  set  off  together,  trudging  through  the 
sand  at  the  edge  of  the  ocean,  where  the  walking 
was  easiest.  All  the  way,  Leslie  was  wondering 
what  had  become  of  Rags.  It  w-as  not  often  that 
he  deserted  her  even  for  five  minutes,  but  she  had 
not  seen  him  since  her  encounter  with  Phyllis. 
It  was  not  till  their  arrival  at  Curlew's  Nest  that 
.she  discovered  his  whereabouts. 

Directly  in  front  of  this  bungalow's  veranda, 
and  ibout  fifty  feet  away  from  it,  la>-  the  remains 
of  a  huge  old  tree-trunk,  half  buried  in  the  sand. 
.Xlmost  under  this  trunk,  only  his  rear  quarters 
visible,  was  the  form  of  Rags,  digging  frantically 
at  a  great  hole  in  the  wet  sand.  So  deep  now  was 
the  hole  that  the  dog  was  more  than  half  buried. 

"There  's  Rags!  He  's  after  another  hermit- 
crab!"  cried  Leslie.  "I  was  wondering  where  he 
ccKild  be."  They  both  raced  up  to  him  and 
reached  him  just  as  he  had  apparendy  attained 
the  end  of  his  quest  and  backed  out  of  the  hole. 

"Why,  what  has  he  got?",  exclaimed  Phyllis. 
"That  's  no  hermit-crab!" 

.'\nd  in  truth  it  was  not.  For  out  of  the  hole 
the  dog  was  dragging  a  small  burlap  sack  which 
plainlj'  contained  some  heavy  article  in  its  folds! 

CllAPTF.R    111 

THE   MYSTERIOUS  CASKET 

Both  girls  dashed  forward  to  snatch  the  dog's 
treasure-trove  from  him.  But  Rags  had  appar- 
ently made  up  his  mind  that,  after  his  arduous 
labors,  he  was  going  to  have  the  privilege  of  exam- 
ining his  find  himself.  .\t  any  rate,  he  would  lU't 
be  easily  robbed.     Seizing  the  burlap  bag  in  his 
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MKiMlli.  he  raced  tn  llic  w.ilci's  edge  unci  stood 
tluTf,  iiuarding  lii;-  treasure  willi  mock  fiercoiiess. 
Plullis,  being  a  stranger,  he  would  not  e\ en  allow 
to  a])proach  him.  hut  growled  ominously  if  she 
came  within  ten  feet  of  his  \icinil\-.     And  when 


"■WHV.  WUA1    HAS  HI-:  COT?'  EXCt-AIMKU  I'M\1  I  i 

Rags  i;rowled.  it  behooxed  the  sir.inger  U)  have  a 
care!  Leslie  he  prelendi'd  to  welcome,  but  no 
sooner  had  she  ajiproached  near  enough  to  la\  her 
hand  on  the  bag  than  he  seized  it  triumiih.inlh' 
and  raced  U]i  the  beach. 

"Oh.  do  grab  him,  somehow!"  cried  I'lnllis.  in 
despair,  "lie  '11  dro|)  the  thing  in  the  water  and 
ihe  ne\l  breaker  will  wash  it  away,  and  \vc  '11 
nc\  i-i'  know  wh.il  it  w.is!" 


Leslie  herself  was  no  less  anxious  to  filch  his 
treasure,  but  Rags  had  b>'  now  acquired  a  decid- 
odl\-  frolicsome  spirit,  and  the  chase  he  led  them 
was  long  and  \vear\-.  Three  times  he  dropped 
the  bag  directly  in  the  i)ath  of  a  breaker;  and 
once  it  was  actually 
washed  out  and  the  girls 
groaned  in  chorus  as 
they  saw  it  flung  into 
the  boiling  surf.  But 
.mother  wave  washed  it 
ashore,  only  to  land  it 
again  in  the  custody  of 
Rags  before  Leslie  could 
seize  it. 

Finall\',  however,  he 
wearied  of  the  sport,  and 
sensing  the  sad  fact  that 
his  prize  was  in  no  wise 
edible,  he  dropped  it  sud- 
deiiK  to  |)ursue  an  unsus- 
pecting hermit-crab,  'i'he 
girls  fell  joyfully  upon 
the  long-sought  treasure 
.md  bore  it  to  the  ve- 
randa of  Curlew's  Nest 
for  further  examination. 
"What  under  the  sun 
can  it  be.'"  marveled  the 
curious  Phyllis.  "Son)e- 
ihing  heaw,  and  all 
sewed  up  in  a  coarse  bag 
like  that!  It  's  as  good 
as  a  ghost  story.  Let  's 
get  at  it  right  away." 

They  sat  down  on  the 
wet  steps  while  Leslie 
unrolled  the  bag. — not 
much  larger  than  a  big 
salt-bag. —  and  tried  to 
tear  an  opening  at  the  top. 
But  her  slender  fingers 
were  not  equal  to  the 
task,  so  Phyllis  imder- 
took  it. 

"Let    me    tr\-  !"    she 

urged.    "I  play  the  piano 

a    great    deal    and    m\' 

fingers  are  ven,'  strong." 

.\nd  sure  enough,  it  did  not  take  her  more  than 

a  moment  to  make  an  opening  and  thrust  her  hand 

into  it.     What  she  found  there  she  drew  out  and 

laid  in  Leslie's  lap,  while   the   two  girls  gasped 

at  the  singular  object  they  had  discovered. 

To  begin  with,  it  was  encrusted  with  sand  and 
corroded  by  Ihe  contact  of  salt  air  and  sea-water. 
But  when  they  had  brushed  off  the  sand  and 
polished  it  .IS  well  as  thc\-  conld  with  the  Innkip 
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bag.  it  stood  forth  in  somethiiii;  of  its  orij;iiial  ap- 
pearance— a  small  box  ov  casket  of  some  hea\y 
metal,  cither  bronze  or  copper,  completely  cov- 
ered with  elaborate  carving.  It  was  about  six 
inches  long,  three  wide,  and  two  in  height.  It 
stood  on  four  legs,  and,  upon  examination,  the 
car\  ing  proved  to  be  the  body  of  a  winged  serpent 
of  some  kind,  completely  encircling  the  box,  the 
head  projecting  over  the  front  edge,  where  the 
lock  or  fastening  of  the  cover  would  be.  The  legs 
of  the  receptacle  were  the  creature's  claws.  The 
carving  was  remarkably  fine  and  delicate  in 
workmanship. 

"My  gracious!"  brealhetl  Plnllis.  "Did  you 
e\er  see  anything  so  strange!     What  can  it  be?" 

"And  is  n't  it  beautiful!"  added  Leslie.  "What 
can  that  queer  creature  be  that  's  carved  on  it? 
Looks  to  me  like  the  pictures  of  dragons  that  we 
used  to  have  in  fair>-story  books." 

"That  's  just  what  it  is!  You  've  hit  it!  I 
could  n't  think  what  it  was  at  first — it  's  so  wt)und 
.iround  the  box!"  cried  Ph\llis.  "But  this  thing 
is  certainly  a  box  of  some  kind,  and  there  must  be 
some  opening  to  it  and  probably  something  in  it. 
Let  's  try  now  to  get  it  open." 

But  that  was  easier  said  than  done.  Tr\-  as 
they  would,  they  could  find  no  way  of  opening  the 
casket.  The  dragon's  head  came  down  over  the 
lock  or  clasp,  and  there  was  no  vestige  of  keyhole 
or  catch  or  spring.  And  so  intricate  was  the 
car\ing,  that  there  was  not  e\en  any  crack  or 
cre\ice  where  the  lid  fitted  down  over  the  body 
of  the  box  into  which  they  could  insert  Phyllis's 
penknife  blade  to  pry  it  open  by  force.  The 
casket  and  its  contents  was  a  baffling  mystery, 
and  the  wicked-looking  little  dragon  seemed  to 
guard  the  secret  with  positive  glee,  so  malicious 
was  its  expression ! 

Phyllis  at  last  threw  down  her  knife  in  disgust 
and  rattled  the  box  impatientK .  "Something 
bumps  around  in  there!"  she  declared.  "I  can 
hear  it  distinctly,  but  I  don't  believe  we  '11  ever  be 
able  to  get  at  it.  I  never  saw  such  a  queer  affair ! 
Let 's  try  to  break  it  with  an  ax.     Have  you  one?" 

"Oh,  don't  do  that!"  cried  Leslie,  horrified.  "It 
would  sureh'  spoil  this  beautiful  box  and  might 
even  injure  what  's  in  it.  There  nnist  be  some 
other  way  of  getting  it  open  if  only  we  take  our 
time  and  go  at  it  carefulh." 

The\'  both  sat  for  several  moments  regarding 
their  find  with  resentful  curiosit\ .  SuddenK' 
Leslie's  thoughts  took  a  new  tack.  "How  in  the 
world  did  it  ever  come  there — buried  in  the  sand 
like  that?" 

"Thrown  up  on  the  beach  b\'  the  waves,  of 
course,"  declared  Phyllis,  positively;  "no  doubt 
from  some  wreck,  and  buried  in  the  sand  after  a 
while,  just  naturally,  as  lots  of  things  arc." 


The  e\i)lanation  was  a  \er\'  i)robable  one. 
"But  it  's  rather  far  from  the  water's  etlge," 
objected  Leslie. 

"Oh,  no,  indeed!  Why  in  winter  the  surf  olicn 
comes  up  right  under  the  bungalows!"  remarked 
Phyllis,  in  a  quite  offhand  wa>-. 

"Mercy!  Don't  ever  tell  Aimt  Marcia  that, 
or  she  'd  go  straight  home!"  exclaimed  Leslie. 
"But  is  n't  it  queer  that  it  just  happened  to  be 
right  in  front  of  Curlew's  Nest!  Everything 
queer  seems  to  happen  right  around  that  place." 

"That  's  so!  I  'd  almost  forgotten  the  other 
tiling.  But  what  /  can't  understand  is  how  your 
dog  happened  to  dig  the  thing  up." 

"Oh,  that  's  simple!  He  's  always  chasing 
hermit-crabs — it  's  a  great  si)orl  of  his.  And  I 
suppose  it  just  happened  that  one  dug  itself  down 
in  the  sand  right  here,  and  he  dug  after  it  and 
then  came  across  this." 

Phyllis  had  a  sudden  brilliant  idea.  "Let  's  go 
and  examine  the  hole!  Perha|is  there  's  some- 
thing else  in  it." 

They  both  raced  over  to  the  stumj)  and  Leslie 
thrust  her  hand  into  the  hole.  "There'  s  nothing 
else  in  there,"  she  averred,  "but  perhaps  it  might 
be  worth  w  hile  to  dig  around  here  and  see  if  there 
might  be  some  other  article  buried  near  it.  I  'II 
get  a  shovel." 

She  disappeared  behind  her  own  bungalow  for 
a  moment  and  returned  with  a  shovel.  They 
dug  furiously  for  ten  minutes  and  turned  up  the 
sand  all  al.iout  the  original  hole.  Nothing  of  the 
slightest  interest  came  to  light,  however,  and  they 
presently  abandoned  the  attempt  and  filled  in  the 
hole  again. 

"This  is  all  there  was — that  's  plain."  declared 
Plnllis;  "and  all  we  can  think  is  that  it  was  cast 
up  from  some  wreck  and  got  buried  here." 

But  Leslie  had  been  thinking.  "Has  it  oc- 
curred to  you,  Ph\llis,  that  it  m:«lit  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  Curlew's  Nest  and  the  queer 
thing  that  ha])])ened  here?  I  wonder  how  long  it 
has  been  lying  in  that  hole?" 

They  examined  the  find  again.  "I  can  tell  you 
one  thing,"  said  Phyllis;  "if  it  had  l)een  in  that 
sand  a  /o;;g  time,  I  think  it  would  look  rather 
ditTerent.  To  begin  with,  the  burlap  bag  is  in 
very  good  condition,  whole  and  strong.  It  would 
n't  take  very  long  in  there  for  it  to  become  ragged 
and  go  to  pieces.  And,  besides  that,  the  box 
would  look  different.  You  know  that  metal  like 
this  gets  badly  tarnished  and  corroded  in  a  very 
little  while  when  it's  exposed  even  to  this  salt  air, 
not  to  speak  of  the  water  too.  I  know,  because 
we  have  some  copper  trays  at  the  bungalow  and 
they  're  always  a  si^ht!  I  have  to  keep  polishing 
and  polishing  them  to  make  them  look  nice. 
.Now  wc  can  see  this  box  is  \cr\   little  corroded 
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^iiicf  \vc  rubbed  il  up.  It  makes  iiie  sure  it  has 
n't  been  buried  long." 

"Well,  has  there  been  a  wreck,  then,  \ery 
laleK?"  demanded  Leslie. 

"Not  since  last  July — and  tliat  was  only  a 
lishing-schooner.  .No  chance  in  the  world  that 
such  a  thing  as  lliis  would  be  aboard  of  her!" 

"Then,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  this  box  must  have 
been  biuied  here — deliberately — and  \ery  re- 
renth',  too!"  declared  Leslie,  solemnly.  "Can 
\ou  think  of  any  other  exi)lanalion.''" 

"Leslie,  could  il  have  been  done  last  night.''" 
tlemanded  Phyllis,  in  an  awed  whisjjcr. 

"Oh!  -I  never  thought  of  that.  Perha()S  it 
w.is.  Perhaps  that  was  the  meaning  of  the  light 
and  all.  There  's  some  queer  mystery  here!  I 
wonder  if  we  ought  to  tell  folks  about  it?" 

"Oh,  don't!"  implored  Phyllis.  "Not  for  a 
while,  at  least.  It  would  be  so  wonderful  to  have 
this  as  a  secret  of  our  own  and  see  what  we  can 


make  of  it.  Just  suppose  we  could  work  it  out 
for  ourselves!" 

"Well — it  would  be  a  lark,  and  I  only  hope  it  's 
all  right,  iiut  1  'm  going  to  ask  you  one  favor, 
Phyllis.  Please  take  the  little  box  and  keep  it 
at  your  house;  for  1  don't  want  Aunt  Marcia  to  be 
worried  about  the  matter,  and  she  might  come 
across  it  if  I  kept  it  here.  And  I  must  be  going  in 
now,  or  she  'II  be  anxious."  And  she  thrust  the 
box  into  Phyllis's  hand. 

"Indeed,  I  '11  keep  il  gladly  and  hide  it  safely, 
too.  This  is  one  secret  I  won't  have  Ted  med- 
dling in!"  declared  Phyllis.  "Let  's  call  the  box 
'The  Dragon's  Secret.'  He  seems  to  be  guarding 
it  very  successfully!  I  'II  come  back  this  after- 
noon and  call,  and  we  can  talk  this  over  some 
niore.     Good-by!" 

;\nd  she  turned  awa\'  toward  the  direction  of 
her  own  bungalow,  with  "The  Dragon's  Secret" 
carefully  concealed  bcneatli  her  rainproof  coal. 


t/"o  be  continued) 
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HIS  work!  IS  m  .i  sorry  case, 
Remarked  the  bat; 
1  is  a  topsytur\y  i)lace 
II  tell  you  that, 
see  folks  travel  ui>side  down. 
It  makes  me  laugh,  il  makes  me  frown 
The  world  is  silly,  Mr.  Cat. 
\e  noticed  that." 


"The  world  is  great  and  wise.  m>  dear." 

Remarked  the  cat ; 
"But    \ou    yourself   are   slightK    iiiieer, 

I  'II  tell  yoti  that; 
I'or,  hanging  by  your  heels  .ill  (la\  , 
Noll  see  things  in  a  curious  way. 
\dur  point  of  view  depends  on  you, 

I  've  noticed  that." 
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Dan  Ryan  could  sure  play  the  fiddle  that  style 
That  yer  feet  would  be  threadin'  on  air, 

An  %-er  ears  would  be  williu'  to  walk  half  a  mile 
To  hear  him,  he  did  it  so  quare. 

Faith!     I  'm  thinkin'  they  could  n't  be  holdin'  a  fair 

Unless  the  old  man  an'  his  fiddle  was  there. 

Now  Dan'l  wan  time  was  a  thrudgin'  along 

On  the  road  up  to  Bally  M'Cleugh, 
Beguilin'  the  way  wid  a  snatch  of  a  song — 

He  'd  his  fiddle  that  time  wid  him,  too. 
An'  he  thought  of  a  new  tune,  an'  stopped  by  the  way, 
An'  sat  down  on  a  sthone,  an'  began  then  to  play. 

An'  whiles  he  was  workin'  away  at  the  tune 

To  get  the  same  fixed  in  his  mind, 
There  came  from  the  bushes  a  little  gossoon, 

An'  another  wan  followed  behind. 
An'  then  more  kept  comin'  until  there  were  plenty — 
It  may  be  in  all  there  were  fifteen  or  twenty. 

They  did  n't  seem  fearful,  but  squatted  themsehes 
On  the  ground,  on  their  little  lean  hams, 

.•\n'  Dan  had  to  smile  at  the  comical  elves, 
A-settin'  there  quiet  as  clams. 

But  he  kept  on  a-fiddlin'  away  wid  his  bow. 

As  if  he  saw  nothin'  at  all,  don't  ye  know? 


Then  the  lad  that  come  foremost,  he  made  a  low  bow, 

An'  he  said:  "By  the  r'yal  command 
Of  me  master,  I  'm  comin'  to  summon  ye  now 

To  His  Highness's  court — understand? 
For  the  jirincess  his  daughter  is  goin'  to  be  wed. 
An'  His  Highness's  fiddler  has  look  to  his  bed." 
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Now  Dan  did  ii'l  tarn'  to  think  of  the  harm 

That  niii;ht  possibly  come  to  himself, 
But,  tiickin'  the  fiddle  right  inider  his  arm. 

He  followed  along  wid  the  elf 
Down  a  pathway  he  never  had  noticed  before 
That  led  them  at  length  to  the  king's  palaee  door. 

The  onld  king  was  tip  on  an  ilegant  throne. 

Wid  the  (iiiane  settin'  there  In'  his  side. 
The  bridegroom  was  oft  in  wan  corner  alone, 

Makin'  eyes  at  the  beautiful  bride. 
.■\n'  the  guests  an'  the  family  were  sthandin'  around 
.•\-waitin'  to  dance  when  a  fiddler  was  found. 

Tlie  king  gave  him  greetin':  "\Vh\'.  Dan'!."  says  he, 

"Ve  're  as  welcome  as  flowers  in  Ma\'. 
\c  've  heard  how  we  're  needin'  a  fiildler,  nia>l)e, 

.\n'  if  \'e  are  willin'  to  play, 
So  the  girls  an'  the  b\'es  can  be  haxiii'  their  sport. 
1  '11  app'int  \'e  high  tiddler,"  says  he.  "to  me  court." 

So  Dan'l  sat  down  on  tlie  ilegant  throne 

.\n'  he  tuned  up  the  fiddle  to  (i. 
"Choose  yer  jiartners,"  he  s;iys,  in  his  most  polite  tone, 

.\n'  lie  crossed  his  leg  o\'er  his  knee. 
An'.  tai>pin'  the  time  of  the  tune  wid  iiis  heel. 
He  opined  the  ball  wid  an  oiild  Irisli  reel. 
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The\-  offered  him  cake  an'  they  offered  him  drink, 

But  Dan  knew  enough  to  decline. 
For  >-c  're  changed  to  a  fairy  as  quick  as  a  wink, 

If  ye  taste  of  their  food  or  their  wine; 
But  the  bridesmaids  all  called  him  a  "wonderful  dear." 
An'  he  blushed  as  they  whisjiered  swate  things  in  his  ear. 

He  played  all  the  dance  tunes  that  ever  he  knew, 

That  time,  for  the  Folk  in  the  glen; 
But  they  did  n't  grow  tired,  so  when  he  got  through 

He  played  them  all  over  again; 
.•\n'  still  they  kept  skipjiin'  an'  shakin'  their  heels 
To  the  tune  of  his  clogs  an'  his  jigs  an'  his  reels. 

How  long  he  was  [ilayin'  he  never  could  tell. 

But  a  cock  crew,  'way  off  on  a  farm; 
An'  the  Little  Folk  vanished  away  in  the  dell, 

.\n'  he  shlept  wid  his  head  on  his  arm, 
That  weary  wid  pla>in'  he  would  n't  have  known 
If  his  bed  was  goose  feathers  or  only  a  stone. 

The  sun  was  high  up  wlu-n  the  oukl  fellow  woke, 

But  he  knew  that  it  was  n't  a  dream. 
For  there  lay  a  guinea  beneath  the  ould  oak. 

Where  the  bridge  crosses  o\-er  the  sthream ; 
An'  he  saw  that  the  Fairies,  to  show  their  regard 
For  his  playin',  had  left  him  the  gold  as  reward. 

He  never  would  iiart  wid  il. — not  he  indeed  1 — 

But  he  carried  it  alwa\s  for  luck: 
An'  he  never  would  s])end  it.  though  great  was  his  need. 

For  clothes  or  tobaccy  or  thruck. 
An'  if  any  wan  doubted  the  tale  that  he  told. 
He  would  fish  in  his  pocket  an'  show  him  the  gold. 
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A  I    IIIL  IIIi.HI-^1    I'UIM   UN    Illi-;  MILNKK  I'ASs  TRAIL.      ELEVAIhiN 


MOUNTAINEERINC;   ON   WHEELS 

By   Tl-:i)   STAl'FFER 


Now.  fellows,  if  >i)ii  're  looking  for  the  kind  ol 
stor\'  whore  tlu  hero  rescues  six  people  from  a 
l)urninsj  huildinj;,  or  does  that  old  stunt  afiout  a 
little  sjirl  and  a  runaway  horse,  you  won't  want  to 
read  tliis.  I  'ni  tjoins  to  tell  you  about  thinj;s  that 
really  happened,  and  I  'ni  not  goin^  to  in\ent  any- 
thing just  to  make  it  e\riting. 

You  see.  tlie\-  still  e.ill  our  g.ing  the  junior 
Scouts.  l-'.\cry  one  ol  us  is  fourteen  or  hfteen 
years  old  now.  Inil  we  '\c  stuck  together  so  well 
ever  since  we  were  Junior  Scouts  that  almost 
everyl)od\-  still  calls  us  that.  Mr.  Koherlon  is 
our  leader,  and  he  certainly  knows  how  lo  h.iudU' 
boy.s.  lie  believes  in  us,  and  he  has  taken  us  on 
so  many  trips  that  the  softies  have  been  weeded 
out  and  the  rest  of  us  are  n't  tenderfeet  an\-  longer. 

This  lime  he  planned  a  trip  that  was  a  hum- 
dinger— a  regular  mountaineering  adventure  on 
wheels.  W'e  were  supi)osed  lo  ride  more  than  two 
hundred  miles  on  our  wheels  in  three  and  a  half 
days,  carr\ing  all  our  own  grub  and  sleeinng  out- 
fits right  on  our  bikes.  .\nd  more  ih.m  a  hundred 
and  hfty  of  those  miles  were  moiuuainous — up 
canons  and  over  divides,  cur\ing  along  In-  inouu- 
lain  rixers,  or  plugging  up  switchbacks.  But 
best  of  all,  to  take  that  trij)  we  had  lo  cross  the 


Continental  I-)i\  ide  twice  between  the  altitudes  of 
ele\en  and  twelve  thousand  feet,  and  we  had  to 
pack  our  wheels  o\er  six  miles  of  trail  abo\c  tim- 
ber-line, high  up  abo\e  all  the  roads,  and  right  in 
the  land  of  bighorn  and  ptarmigan.  No  wheels 
had  ever  made  the  trip  before,  and  Mr.  Roberton 
did  u'l  e\en  know  whether  we  could.  I  was  try- 
ing to  persuade  my  mother  to  let  me  go.  telling  her 
we  were  going  to  Estes  Park  and  then  across  the 
Continental  I)i\ide  at  Milner  Pass  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park,  down  to  Crand  Lake, 
and  home  by  Berthoud  Pass.  My  brother  Don — 
he  's  seventeen  years  old — had  been  up  in  the  Na- 
tional Park  before,  and  he  sure  was  scornful! 

"\\h\',"  lie  said,  "that  countrx-  is  n't  like  a  peace- 
ful valley  road.  Take  a  little  ride  on  the  plains  if 
you  want,  but  don't  get  your  gang  up  among 
those  peaks  with  'cliech.  That  Milner  Pass  trip 
is  a  mighty  hard  trip  for  grown  men  on  horseback, 
and  the  trail  climbs  up  twelve  thousand  feet  high. 
.\  mile  over  rocks  and  land-slides  on  a  faint  trail 
abo\e  timber-line  is  harder  than  ten  miles  on  a 
road.  Do  \-ou  realize  that  there  is  n't  a  single  bi- 
cycle sho])  in  the  whole  two  hundred-mile  circle.'' 
The  only  wa>'  to  cross  Milner  Pass  is  on  fool  or  on 
horseback." 


mountaini;i:rl\c.  on  wheels 
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Of  course,  I  got  mad  aiul  tcikl  him  that  I  guessed 
Mr.  Roberton  knew  what  he  was  doing,  and  that 
our  bunch  of  fellows  had  always  done  wiial  we 
planned.  I  said  the  trail  looked  easy  on  the  map; 
but  he  just  snorted. 

"An\-thing  looks  easy  on  a  map,"  he  said. 
"Vou  never  would  know  there  were  any  moun- 
tains there,  aicording  to  the  map.  I  '11  bet  you  a 
coaster-brake  to  a  hub-nut  that  you  '11  never 
make  the  trip,  and  I  '11  bet  you  again  that  you 
can't  make  it  in  three  and  a  half  days." 

Well,  as  things  turned  out,  he  did  win  the  second 
bet,  but  you  bet  your  life  he  lost  the  first  one. 

Our  mother  stepped  in  then  and  acted  as  the 
dove  of  peace  l)y  suggesting  that  Don  go  along. 
I  thought  lie  would  be  stubborn, — most  all  of  us' 
think  our  liig  brothers  are  stubborn,  don't  we?  — 
but  he  went  right  down  to  see  Mr.  Roberton.  Of 
course,  our  leader  was  n't  any  too  anxious  to 
break  up  the  gang  by  taking  in  older  fellows;  but 
Don  knew  unite  a  bit  about  the  country  we  were 
going  through,  so  finally  it  was  arranged  all  right. 
Besides  Mr.  Roberton  and  Don,  there  were  six 
of  us  Junior  Scouts.  We  bunked  by  twos,  and 
cooked  our  meals  b%'  twos.  That  certainly  saves 
tiiue  when  you  have  a  big  day's  ride  ahead  of  you, 
and  then  you  can  cook  the  things  you  like  to  eat 
without  interfering  with  the  others.  Bernard 
Roberton — he  's  Mr.  Roberton's  son,  and  we  all 
call  him  Bonn> — had  Ted  Maedel  for  his  jial. 
Ted  was  tall  and  dark  and  a  sergeant  in  our  high- 
school  cadets.  Kies  Koenig  was  short  and  wore 
glasses,  but  he  certainly  could  ride  his  wheel  for  a 
long  time  without  tiring.  His  mate  was  Edwin 
Bush,  our  chamijion  fisherman.  At  that,  Eklwin 
only  caught  one  fish  on  the  whole  trip;  we  never 
had  time  for  fishing.  Oliver  Price  comes  next. 
He  was  always  calm  and  smiling,  and  it  took  a 
whole  lot  to  make  him  excited.  Last  of  all  comes 
me — ^Ted  Stauffer — and  I  guess  all  you  have  to 
know  about  me  is  that  I  've  got  red  hair  and  am 
built  long  and  lanky.  According  to  the  books,  all 
gangs  like  ours  are  supposed  to  have  a  fat  boy  in 
them,  but  every  one  of  us  was  thin.  There 
would  n't  be  anything  left  of  a  fat  boy  if  he  took 
the  trip  we  did. 

It  seemed  as  if  we  never  would  start,  so  when 
we  finally  checked  our  wheels  and  climbed 
aboard  a  dusty  little  train  bound  for  Lyons, 
we  felt  too  good  to  sit  still.  Our  train  jerked  into 
Lyons  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  we  caught  the 
eight  wheels  that  a  hurried  expressman  threw  out 
of  the  baggage-car.  We  certainly  had  a  time  of 
it,  tying  all  our  baggage  on  our  poor  bikes.  We 
had  to  carry  enough  blankets  to  keep  us  comfort- 
able at  timber-line,  and  usually  enough  grub  for 
two  days.  Then  there  were  sweaters,  coats, 
ponchos,  maps,  cameras,  and  cook  kits.     Before 


we  finished  the  trip,  we  had  in\enlcd  a  regular 
"bicycle  hitch"  that  would  hold  our  packs  on  the 
nnid-guard  right  back  of  the  sadtUe  in  spite  ol 
bumps  and  jolts  and  spills  and  scrapings. 

When  we  were  all  read)',  with  our  packs  roped 
on  trim  and  shipshape,  Mr.  Roberton  told  Don  to 
start  the  procession.  Just  a  block  out  of  Lyons, 
we  came  upon  a  washed-out  bridge  over  the  St. 
V'rain  Ri\i-r.      The  foreman  of  the  repairing  gang 
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told  us  that  a  cloud-burst  had  swept  (iowii  the 
canon  and  had  washed  away  all  the  road  between 
L\'ons  and  Estes  Park.  He  said  it  would  be 
absolutely  impossible  to  get  through  to  the  i)ark. 
But  that  just  got  our  dander  up,  and  Mr.  Rob- 
erton siiid  we  would  make  a  road,  if  we  had  to. 
We  had  to  make  a  detour  of  more  than  a  mile  just 
to  cross  the  stream.  To  add  to  our  troubles,  Ted 
Maedel  broke  his  chain — it  was  one  of  those  [latent 
imported  ones — and  had  to  go  back  to  Lyons  in 
the  hope  that  some  one  might  be  able  to  fix  it. 
.As  he  headed  back  down  the  canon,  most  of  us 
thought  it  was  a  case  of  "Good-by,  Ted,"  for  the 
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break  in  the  chain  was  pretty  bad.  Tiien  it  began 
to  grow  St)  dark  that  we  could  n't  even  guess 
where  the  road  ought  to  be.  Finally,  we  made 
camp  at  an  old  deserted  lishing-cabin  just  a  pitiful 
five  miles  out  of  Lyons.  At  that  rate,  we  figured 
it  would  lake  us  about  four  days  to  reach  the 
Park!  As  we  were  lying  around  a  big  fire  at 
about  ten  o'clock  that  evening,  a  faint  "N'oo-hoo" 
floated  up  out  of  the  blackness  down  the  cation. 
Five  minutes  later,  Ted  Maedel  pushed  his  wheel 
into  the  circle  of  firelight.      He  had  not  been  able 
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to  get  his  chain  fixed  until  eight  that  evening. 
Then  he  had  set  out  through  that  pitch-black 
darkness  and  over  that  washed-out  road  to  catch 
up  with  us — and  he  had  succeeded.  Mr.  Rob- 
erton  said  he  was  a  stoic,  and  I  guess  that  is  some 
kind  of  a  compliment. 

First  thing  next  morning,  we  came  across  a  big 
rock-slide  thai  had  wiped  out  the  last  trace  of  a 
road.  From  there  on.  we  had  to  do  some  real 
path-finding  to  know  which  of  the  cations  to 
choose.  That  cloud-burst  had  done  its  work 
thoroughh'.  Tlie  river  was  muddy,  and  when  we 
wanted  a  drink,  we  stretched  clean  handkerchiets 
over  our  cups  and  drank  through  the  handker- 
chiefs. .'\fter  about  five  miles,  the  road  climbed 
out  of  the  cation,  and,  from  there  on,  it  was  easy 
to  follow,  as  it  kept  climl)ing  higher  ;ind  higher 
toward  I-lstes  Park.  .Mong  about  one  o'clock, 
we  coasted  down  a  fine  long  hill  into  the  \illage, 
hungry  as  bears.  There  was  a  short-order  bakery 
in  town,  and  we  swani]ied  it  with  orders  for  about 
an  hour.  Then  we  Itought  pro\nsions  and  packed 
them  on  the  whet-Is  -enough  for  our  first  great 
crossing  of  the  Continental  Divide. 

Our  route  now  lay  seven  miles  up  I'all  Ri%er 


Cafion  to  the  beaver  fiats  of  Horseshoe  Park. 
This  ])ark  was  gouged  out  by  a  big  glacier  that 
swept  down  the  l'"all  River  Gorge,  and  the  glacier 
very  obligingly  heaped  uji  a  big  hill  where  it 
melted — a  terminal  moraine,  I  think  they  call  it. 
We  had  a  nice  coast  from  the  top  of  this  tnoraine 
down  through  the  as|)en  into  the  open  \alle>-  of 
Horseshoe  Park.  We  passed  right  by  a  little 
pond  called  Sheep  Lake  because  the  bighorn  come 
down  from  the  heights  to  the  salt-licks  near  the 
lake.  The  Mtinitin-  Range  is  on  one  side  of  the 
liark,  with  Tombstone 
Ridge  on  the  other,  a 
ridge  that  the  L"te  In- 
dians used  to  follow  to 
get  from  I-'stes  to  Middle 
Park.  B\- this  time,  the 
eight  of  us  were  pretty 
well  strung  out  and  feel- 
ing rather  pepped,  and 
.IS  the  sun  was  sinking, 
wf  cani])ed  in  ;i  little 
parklike  glade  among 
till-  spruce  just  a  mile 
.ibii\e  Chasm  Falls. 

riiat  was  one  of  the 
lust    camp-sites   of    the 
whole   trip,  and   it  cer- 
i.iinly    made   m\'    heart 
warm  to  see  three  little 
cook  fires  spring  uji  out 
of  the  dusk  and  to  smell 
the  boiled  wienies,  fried 
h.im,  baked  lictns,  and  cocoa.   We  had  hoiue-made 
bread  and  cookies  from  the  bakery  at   Fstes.  so 
altogether  we  feasted  like  kings.      Bui  if  we  had 
known  how  liungrv'  we  were  going  to  be  the  ne.\t 
two  days,  I  don't  belie\e  we  would  ha\e  eaten  so 
much.     .After  supjier  we  bathed  our  tired  feet  in 
the  icy  waters  of  the  creek  and  then  toasted  them 
before  a  cam|)-fire.     We  sang  so  many  songs  that 
we  did  n't  get  to  bed  until  after  ten.     The  stars 
were  twinkling  mighty  close  alxne  us;  from  an 
almost   clear  sk\-,   raindrops   thudded   uiion  our 
ponchos  and  hissed  into  the  glowing  rwlness  of 
the  fire;  the  dull   rush  of  distant   waterfalls  and 
the  soft  niurmur  of  the  s|)ruce  were  almost  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  biggi'r  silence  of  the  jieaks. 

Mr.  Roberton's  whistle  at  six  o'clock  the  next 
morning  had  a  hard  time  drawing  tis  out  of  our 
snug  blankets,  but  the  knowledge  that  the  best 
scenery  of  the  trip  la>'  before  us  that  day  made 
our  start  enthusiastic  when  we  did  roll  out.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  road  climbed  into  the  sky  that 
morning — .switchbacks,  long  upward  slants,  and 
short,  steep  hills.  Most  of  the  time,  thick  forests 
of  I'ngleman  spruce  shut  us  in.  but  once  in  a 
while  little  meadows  of  Indian  paint-brush  and 
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cokimbine,  between  quaking  aspens,  gave  us 
glimpses  of  the  steeples  and  spires  of  Mt.  Chapin. 
Some  tourists  passed  us  in  an  auto,  saying  some- 
tiling  silly  and  patronizing  about,  "Hard  work, 
is  n't  it,  my  little  men?"  But  we  got  even  with 
them  when  they  had  to  stop  at  the  end  of  the 
road,  wiiile  we  went  right  on  past  them  over  a 
stretch  of  inviting  trail.  We  had  n't  gone  far 
along  this  trail  before  Oliver,  alwa>'s  hungry,  sug- 
gested it  was  dinner-time.  When  we  had  eaten, 
our  precious  stock  of  jjrovisions  was  almost  gone! 

About  one  o'clock  we 
broke  through  the  last  of 
the  struggling,  wind- 
beaten  trees  at  timber- 
line.  Our  hearts  sank 
as  we  saw-  that  narrow 
trail,  a  yellow  thread, 
zigzag  up  and  up  and 
over  the  bleak  rim  of 
the  world,  far  ahead  ami 
far  above  us.  This  was 
the  test ;  this  was  the  trail 
that  had  looked  so  simple 
on  paper.  For  the  next 
two  hours  we  slipped, 
slid,  staggered,  stumbled, 
crawled,  tugged,  and 
panted  up  that  endless 
slope.  In  places  the  trai' 
was  a  good  fifty  pci 
cent. — just  a  steep  dirt- 
slide  between  scrub  wil- 
low and   arctic   grasses. 

Looking  back  from  my  place  near  the  head  of 
the  procession  'way  down  to  the  dwarf  wheels 
and  pigmy  boys,  everything  seemed  to  be  frozen 
right  in  the  middle  of  quick  action.  How  we  got 
to  the  toj).  I  don't  know,  for  we  always  seemed  to 
be  resting,  with  little  desperate,  energetic  dashes 
at  long  intervals. 

But  get  there  we  did,  and  lay  down  'puffing  and 
panting  among  the  white  star-flowers  at  an  alti- 
tude of  11,702  feet.  The  clear,  sweet,  thin  air 
of  the  heights  soon  gave  us  back  our  energy,  and 
we  ran  down  a  little  wa>'  to  a  bank  of  perpetual 
snow,  sheltered  in  the  cirque  that  the  glacier  used 
to  occupy.  August  snowballs  are  something  of  a 
novelty. 

Mr.  Roberton's  whistle  called  us  back  from  a 
snowball  battle  to  a  long  ride  above  timber-line 
over  a  thin  strip  of  trail.  Half  a  mile  below  us, 
at  the  foot  of  a  long,  grassy  slope,  flowed  the 
Cache-la-Poudre — Mr.  Roberton  says  that  is 
French  for  "Hide-the-Powder."  and  thinks  it  has 
something  to  do  with  the  early  French  trapjiers. 
On  the  left-hand  side,  after  leaving  the  Fall  River 
cirque,  we  passed  in  succession  Tombstone  Ridge, 


Forest  Canon,  and  the  main  peaks  of  the  Conti- 
nental Divide.  How  those  bleak  sinnniits  must 
have  been  shocked  by  the  clatter  of  nmd-guards 
and  the  shouts  of,  "Put  on  your  brakes,  fellows! 
There  's  an  awful  bump  ahead." 

We  rode  on  past  a  little  |)ond  that  balanced  it- 
self above  Forest  Canon,  and  down  the  steep 
trail,  swaying  from  side  to  side  in  order  to  keep 
oiu"  pedals  from  catching  on  the  banks  and  hedges 
of  scrub  willow  that  pressed  close  to  the  trail. 
.Almost  before  we  knew  it,  we  had  dropped  into 
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hea\y,  luxurious,  almost  black,  forests,  and  fotmd 
ourselves  dropping  swiftU'  down  toward  the 
I'oudre.  The  trail  was  far  too  steep  to  ride,  but 
running  beside  otir  wheels,  with  long,  flying  leaps, 
look  us  quickl\-  to  the  Poudre  Lakes  on  the  valle>' 
floor.  .A  low  hummock  on  the  other  side  of  these 
lakes  is  the  Continental  I)i\  ide.  It  seemed  a  little 
queer  to  descend  a  couple  of  thousand  feet  to  get 
to  the  i)€iss.  but  that  was  what  we  did.  The  first 
high  ridge  we  crossed  separated  the  Poudre  from 
Fall  River,  both  .Atlantic  streams;  this  little  hill 
di\ided  the  waters  of  the  Poudre  from  those  of  the 
( irand.  and  so  was  entitled  to  the  name  of  Milner 
Pass. 

.\  little  farther  on,  we  struck  the  road  the>'  were 
building  up  from  the  Cjrand  River  valley,  and  the 
glorious  trail  part  of  our  trip  was  over.  For 
three  splendid  miles  we  coasted  like  lightning 
down  the  switchbacks  above  Beaver  Creek,  and 
we  were  going  fast  enotigh  to  break  our  necks  if 
we  spilled.  Down  below  us  we  could  .see  the 
glinting  of  the  sun  on  Kawaneechee  Creek,  which 
is  I'te  Indian  for  Co>ote  Creek.  .Across  the 
valley  rose  the  peaks  of  the  Xever-Xo-Summer 
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Range.  The  Indian.s  did  n't  know  murh  about 
grammar,  but  the)'  certainK'  had  the  right  idea 
when  they  called  those  snowy  mountains  Ne\er- 
No-Sunimer. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Milncr  Pass  road,  a  sign 
pointing  up  the  valle>-  read  "CamiJ  dc  Mard- 
scrabble.  One  Half  .Mile."  The  gang  held  a 
council  of  war  and  decided  to  go  up  to  the  camp 
to  see  if  we  could  buy  some  grub.  Camp  de 
Hardscrabble.  or  Squeaky  Bob's  I'lace,  as  some 
folks  call  it.  was  onl>-  a  log-cabin  surrounded  bv  a 
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few  tents.  We  asked  one  of  the  help  how  nuich 
Squeaky  Bob  charged  for  some  of  that  hard- 
scrabble. 

"Supper  's  a  dollar  t'lftv',"  he  said;  "breakfast  a 
dollar  and  a  <|uarter,  and  lunch  sexenty-five 
cents." 

Maybe  that  did  n't  sound  discouraging.  Wh\-, 
the  gang  was  hungr\'  enough  to  eat  rocks  if  we 
could  find  an\'  soft  enough;  but  at  the  same  time, 
a  dollar  and  a  half  is  a  lot  of  money  for  just  one 
meal.  Saving  money  by  cutting  lawns  and  deli\- 
ering  papers  is  n't  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world. 
Ted  Maedel  swore  that  he  would  starve  before  he 
paid  that  much  for  a  meal,  and  all  of  us  seconded 
the  motion.  Kies  suggested  that  we  all  chip  in 
and  buy  one  lunch  between  us.  but  we  were  n't 
sure  that  S(|ueak\-  i5ob  would  sell  lunches  in  the 
afternoon.  FinalK-,  Don  went  in  to  see  if  he 
could  get  something.  In  dlnna  the  minutes  he 
came  out  grinning,  with  a  big  bag.  He  said  he 
had  to  make  big  medicine  to  get  Mrs.  S(]ueak>- 
Bob  to  give  him  any  bread.  Mnalh-  he  persuaded 
her,  but  she  h.id  to  cut  the  bread  for  the  hotel 
table  in  two,  cornerwise,  to  make  it  go  further. 
Don  got  six  Ijiscuits  and  some  sugar,  too. 

That  night  we  camped  thirteen  miles  from 
Grand  Lake  on  Timber  Creek.  We  had  a  tine 
camp-grotind  among  young  lodgepole  pines  and 
quaking  aspen.  ;ind  we  soon  had  our  cook  fires 
going.     But  the  hard  part  of  it  was  that  we  had 


nothing  much  to  cook.  Bonny  Roberton  and 
Ted  jMaedel  were  the  luckiest,  with  a  whole  can 
of  corn-beef  hash.  The  rest  of  us  had  only  a  can 
of  soitp  and  another  of  pineapple  between  us. 
Mrs.  Squeaky  Bob's  half  a  loaf  of  bread  WMs  cut 
into  eight  thin  slices.  The  sugar  divided  up  two 
heaping  teasiioonfuls  and  one  le\-el  one  apiece — 
for  cocoa.  I  told  >c)u  there  were  only  six  biscuits, 
so  ma>be  >ou  can  gue.ss  how  excited  we  were 
when  we  llipped  a  coin  to  see  who  went  without 
biscuit.  Kies  and  Oliver  were  the  unlucky  ones 
that  had  to  sit  and  watch  us  enjoy  our  prizes. 

Next  morning  we  pulled  our  belts  a  notch 
tighter  and  got  an  early  start  for  Grand  Lake. 
The  night  had  been  chill>-. — for  late  .Vugust  is  the 
beginning  of  autumn  at  this  altitude. — so  there 
was  a  snap  and  a  tingle  in  the  clear  air,  with  heavy 
fro,st  in  the  grassy-  meadows  near  Kawaneechee 
Creek.  The  road  grade  was  slightly  downhill, 
just  enough  to  make  us  want  to  race  all  the  way 
into  Grand  Lake.  I  '11  tell  you,  we  were  mighty 
glad  to  see  a  grocer>-  store  again  when  we  die!  get 
to  the  village  I 

We  watched  a  yacht  scudding  across  the  lake  in 
a  race  with  a  motor-boat.  Down  at  the  edge  of 
the  pier,  there  was  a  motor-boat  tied  u\>.  So  all 
of  us  piled  in,  while  Don  jumped  up  on  the  bow 
to  take  our  picture.  Before  we  got  settled,  some- 
body that  looked  like  .Xdmiral  Dewey  came  run- 
ning out  of  the  boat-house  shouting,  "Git  out  of 
that  boat!  Git  out!  Git  otit!"  But  we  held 
still  while  Don  was  focusing  the  camera,  with  the 
lat  old  commodore  running  toward  us  all  the 
while.  Don  snapped  the  picture  just  as  .\dmiral 
Dewey  started  out  on  the  pier,  and  we  sure 
jmnped  out  of  the  boat  in  a  hurry.  Of  course, 
.Mr.  Roberton  explained  to  the  cai)tain  or  bos'n 
or  whate\er  he  was,  that  all  we  wanted  was  a  pic- 
ture, so  Dewey  said  it  was  all  right. 

That  afternoon  we  rode  seventeen  miles  to 
Granby,  and  seventeen  more  to  Eraser,  finally 
camping  on  V'asquez  Creek.  The  next  morning 
we  had  a  lot  of  pancakes  and  stewed  peaches  and 
bacon,  because  we  could  n't  ride  the  seventy 
mountain  miles  to  Denver  on  an  emjit)'  stomach. 
It  was  twelve  long,  uphill  miles  to  the  top  of 
Berthoud  Pass,  so  steep  that  it  took  us  all  morn- 
ing to  make  it.  But  the  thick  forests  and  the 
grand  old  peaks  of  the  Di\ide  made  the  road  seem 
short.  We  picked  a  lot  of  huckleberries  and  a 
few  rasijberries  right  by  the  side  of  the  road. 
From  the  top  of  the  pass,  1 1,,^<>6  feet  high,  we  had 
an  afternoon's  ride  of  sixt>'  miles  to  get  home,  but 
it  was  no  different  from  a  lot  of  trips  we  had  made 
before,  so  we  got  in  early  in  the  e\'ening. 

.After  it  was  all  over,  I  think  we  were  just  a 
little  bit  proud  of  what  we  had  done.  It  's  some- 
thing of  an  achievement  to  take  a  trip  of  two  hun- 
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dred  miles  through  the  mountains  and  above  tim- 
ber-line, partioularK'  it  >oii  have  to  pedal  or  walk 
all  the  wai,'  and  tote  all  your  grub  and  blankets 
with  you.  Then.  Uto.  we  rode  the  first  wheeled 
vehicles  that  ever  crossed  Milner  Pass,  so  I  guess 


you  might  call  us  bicycle  pioneers.  Anyhow,  we 
had  a  good  time  for  five  whole  days,  and  we  're 
going  to  take  some  more  trips  that  will  be  just  as 
great  as  the  one  when  we  rode  the  first  bicycles 
over  Milner  Pass. 


ON  BERTHOUD  PASS,  ll.aOb  FEET  ABOVE  SEA-LEVEL 


THE  HAUNTED  HOUSE 

By   MABEL  HUBBARD 


\\"e  walked  across  the  fields  at  dusk; 

From  out  the  rosy  skies 
Like  silver  streaks  the  killdeers  flew, 

And  croaked  their  mournful  cries. 

Pa.st  whispering  corn  and  shocks  of  wheat, 

Past  silent  woods  we  ran. 
Our  bare  feet  pattering  in  the  dust 

That  rose  in  clouds  of  tan. 

At  length,  from  under  cedar  brows. 
The  haunted  house  [jeered  out; 

We  huddled  close  together  then. 
With  neither  laugh  nor  shout. 

No  .sound  came  from  its  yawning  moulh; 

Its  eyes  were  lidded  red: 
And  all  the  trees  that  touched  its  sides 

Were  withered,  black,  and  dead. 

From  out  the  tumbling  porch,  a  bat 
Came  darting  swiftlj-  by; 


And  timidly  the  pale  young  moon. 
Crept  up  into  the  sky. 

Then  Dick,  the  bold,  on  tiptoe  siile 

Inside  the  hou.se  so  dark, 
And  far,  oh  \ery  far  away. 

We  heard  the  watch-dog's  bark. 

And  ail  at  once  within  the  house 

.'\rose  a  fearful  noise. 
That  made  the  little  girls  all  run 

And  even  scared  the  boys. 

And  suddenly,  with  flying  hair, 

Out  tumbled  merry  Dick, 
lie  'd  made  the  racket  there  inside 

With  tin  cans  and  a  stick! 

Back,  back  we  scampered  to  the  door 
Where  shone  the  evening  light. 

And  silentb'  the  haimled  house 
Stole  back  to  meet  the  night. 
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Mari;.\kkt  'Ik.wkrs  slammwi  sliiii  the  covlts  of 
the  hook  she  luid  been  reading. 

"If  there  's  one  thing  1  hate,  it 's  the  Denewood 
stories!"  she  hurst  out.  Her  cousin  Bett\-  Powell 
raised  her  e\ehrows  a  trifle  superciliousK'.  hut 
refrained  from  siieaking. 

"I  hate  them!  I  hate  them!  I  hate  them!" 
Peg  insisted  explosively.  "I  hate  Beatrice!  I 
hale  Peg!  1  hale  John  Traxers!  1  hate  \iiur 
celebrated   great-grandmother   Poll\-  Travers — " 

"Great-great -great-grandmother,"  Betty  mtir- 
niinx-d  reproxingK . 

"1  hate  her  all  the  same,  no  m.iller  how  man\' 
'greats'  she  is."  Peg  continued.  "1  hate  Mrs. 
Mummer  I     I  hate  Jackie — " 

"Vou  '11  he  sa\  ing  you  hate  DiMiewood  next.  ' 
Betty  remarked  calnih  ,  tlie  poise  on  which  she 
secretly  prided  herself  not  in  the  least  disturhed 
hy  her  cousin's  \iolence. 

Peg  turned  her  head  and  looki-d  out  ol  the  r.iin- 
spattered  window  of  the  lodge.  A  steady  down- 
pour l)hirred  her  \  ision.  hut  she  could  see  dimly 
the  imposing  outlines  of  the  Denewood  manor- 
house,  and  her  face  grew  wistful.  She  loved 
every  stick  and  stone  of  the  old  jilace,  set  high 
upon  a  rise  of  ground  and  surroimded  hy  ancient 
trees.  For  her,  every  nook  and  corner  had  its 
history;  every  piece  of  furniture  its  ])articular  tale 
to  tell:  eveiy  ornament  its  special  association. 
She  knew  which  rooms  had  heen  occupied  hv- 
(leneral  Washington  on  each  of  his  visits;  in 
which  chair  Benjamin  Franklin  had  sat  to  give 
wise  counsel  ere  he  set  sail  for  I'Vance;  what  hit  of 
costly  china  or  piece  of  shining  silver  commemo- 
rated the  visit  of  a  famous  visitor  who  had  enjov  ed 
the  open-handed  hospitality  of  Denewood  in 
those  stirring  Revolutionary  days.  She  remem- 
bered with  a  i)ang  of  regret  the  stately  jiortrait 
of  the  first  Beatrice  Travers,  her  great-greal- 
great-grandmother,  hanging  in  the  wide  hall  and 
seeming  to  smile  a  welcome  to  all  who  crossed 
the  threshold. 

But  now  the  radiant  ladv'  in  the  l.imous  jwr- 
trait  smiled  on  strangers.  During  the  long  years 
since  it  had  hern  painted,  the  forlimes  of  the 
Travers  familv  had  declined,  till  all  that  remained 
of  the  great  estate  was  the  liouse  itself  and  the 
grounds  in  its  immediate  \  icinitv  .  The  town  had 
encroached   upon    the    broad   acres,"  and    streets 


dividi-d  the  vast  possessions  that  had  once 
stretched  unbroken  for  miles.  From  vear  lo  year 
the  land  had  heen  sold,  farm  hy  farm  at  first, 
and,  later,  lot  hy  lot,  as  the  city  swallowed  up  the 
village  of  (iermantown. 

Denewood  had  become  the  joint  inheriUuice 
of  Peg  Travers  and  her  brother  Jack,  the  direct 
descendants  of  John  Travers  and  Beatrice  his 
wife,  through  Allan  their  second  son.  True,  the 
remaining  property  was  so  valuable  that,  had 
the  heirs  heen  willing  to  sell,  they  might  have 
realized  a  verv'  comfortable  fortime;  but  against 
this  Jack  Travers  steeled  his  heart. 

"I  was  born  a  Travers  of  Denewood  and  a 
Travers  of  Denewood  I  mean  to  die,"  he  had  said 
more  than  once,  and  his  little  sister  echoed  this 
sentiment  with  enthusiasm.  She,  too,  was  a 
Travers  of  Denevvocxi,  ready  lo  make  anv'  sicri- 
fices  or  endure  an>'  hardships  to  retain  possession 
of  this  last  link  that  held  her  to  the  tinforgetable 
days  of  a  renowned  and  honorable  jjasl. 

But  there  was  no  income  to  maintain  the  place, 
.md  Jack  had  beeti  forced  lo  rent  Denewood.  It 
was  now  a  fashionable  .school  for  girls,  while  its 
owners  lived  in  the  lodge.  Peg  tried  to  reconcile 
herself  lo  the  necessity,  counting  on  the  future  to 
see  them  all  back  again  in  the  dear  old  mansion; 
hut  at  times  it  seemed  that  she  could  not  endure 
it  and  must  give  rein  to  her  pent-up  feelings. 

To  other  girls,  the  Denewood  stories  were  hut 
tales  to  speed  idle  hours.  To  Peg,  horn  in  the 
ancient  house,  thev  were  histories  of  her  ancestors; 
narratives  made  alive  hy  her  surroundings  and 
tilled  with  the  deeds  of  those  who  b\'  a  blood  lie 
claimed  her  loyalty  and  k)ve.  Of  course,  she 
did  n't  hate  them;  btil  the  \ears  had  brought  so 
many  changes  that  now,  when  she  read  the  Dene- 
wood books,  a  flood  of  regret  overwhelmed  her. 
She  railed  at  the  misfortunes  thai  forced  her  to 
live  in  the  lodge  and  flew  into  a  rage  at  anything 
that  reminded  her  of  all  that  she  had  lost.  Other- 
wise, she  could  not  have  kejit  hack  her  tears; 
and  Peg  scorned  a  crv-bahy. 

lier  cousin  Belly's  voice  broke  the  current  of 
lier  thoughts,  and  she  ttirned  away  from  the 
window  with  a  defiant  loss  of  her  head. 

"It  really  is  too  bad,"  Bettv'  remarked.  She 
was  standing  before  the  gilt -framed  mirror  pat- 
ting her  ash-blonde  hair  with  a  practised  hand. 

"It  's  beasllvl"  Peg  exploded.  "When  I 
think  of  those  silly  girls  running  all  over  Dene- 
wood. 1  just  can't  stand  it   " 
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"Vcs.   it   's  a   shame,"    Belly   agreed   caliiiK.  "My  dear,"  she  said  condescendingly,  "ronuni- 

"It  does  n't  seem  right  for  you  to  ha\'e  to  li\e  her  that  we  li\e  in   Philadclpiiia.   where  m()iu-\ 

here;  but  you  can't  help  it  if  you  liiur  n'l  money  is  u'l  e\erythini;." 

enough  to  keep  up  the  (vld  phue."  /'We   live   in   ( iernianlouu,    wluie  e\erylii)(l\ 

"I  hate  money!"     Peg.   jumping   to  liei-   leei,  knows  i^verxthing  about  everybody  else  since  the 

Ihmg  herself  on  the  sofa,  with  her  liack   lo   the  da\s    of    Columbus!     Cossipy    old    hole!"     I'eg 

window.  fairly  sputtered. 

"Stop    being    temperamental,    child!"     Heiiy  "All  the  .same,  family  counts,"  Betty  insislcd. 

admonished.     She  was  a  year  or  so  older   than  "Oh     splash!"     Peg     exclaimed     ineleganll\. 
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Peg  and  occasionalK'  assumed  an  ancient  air. 
"Flying  in  a  rage  won't  do  any  good.  It  only 
makes  you  impossible  to  get  along  with — and 
why  so  savage  about  the  Denewood  books?  I 
think  it  is  rather  distinguished  to  have  people 
reminded  that  our  family  was  important  in 
Rex'olutionary  days." 

"Oh,  \ou  do?"  cried  Peg,  irritabK'.  "Well.  I 
don't!  I  'd  rather  people  never  heard  of  us  than 
to  ha\e  them  sorry  we  've  come  down  in  the 
world.  Oh,  I  've  seen  them  whispering  and 
nudging.  I  've  heard  them  say  it  was  too  bad 
the  Travers  could  n't  keep  up  Denew-ood  any 
longer.  You  may  think  that  's  'distinguished,' 
but  I  don't!     It  makes  me  l)oil!" 

Betty  Powell  shrugged  her  .slender  shoulders, 
still  regarding  herself  in  the  glass  and  rehearsing 
coquettish  glances  as  she  talked- 


"Nothing  counts  but  doing  things.  Beatrice 
Travers  did  n't  sit  down  and  talk  about  her 
family,  e\eii  if  her  brother  Horrie  did  ha\e  a 
title." 

"She  had  the  lucky  sixpence,"  Betty  replied. 
".And  beside,"  she  went  on  in  her  most  grown-up 
manner,  "this  is  1920.  We  don't  have  romantic 
adventures  these  days." 

"Xo,  we  don't!"  growled  Peg.  "We  onh  ha\e 
votes  for  women  and  ouija-boards  and  the  movies. 
I  wish  I  'd  been  born  a  hundred  years  ago.  There 
was  something  going  on  in  the  world  then.  " 

"We  've  had  the  most  awful  war  that  e\er 
happened,"  Betty  broke  in  solemnly. 

"Yes,  and  a  fine,  noble  record  we  made  in  it, 
you  and  I !"  snapped  Peg. 

"W'e  did  all  we  could!"  Betty's  protest  was 
vigorous.     "We  were  too  young  for  the  ambu- 
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lance  corps,  but  I  'ni  sure  \vc  workotl  for  the  Reel 
Cross." 

"Yes,  after  school-hours!  We  rolled  a  few 
ixindages  and  made  dressings  and  knitted.  But 
my  great-grcal-great-srandniolher  was  n't  too 
young  to  keep  Denewood  from  being  burned 
down.  She  was  n't  too  yoimg  to  escape  from  the 
British,  or  save  Jack  Travcrs  from  being  cap- 
tured or — or — oh,  heajis  of  things!  If  she  'd 
been  here  in  our  day,  I  know  she  would  have  been 
helping  I'ershing,  and  maybe  Joftre  and  l-"och — 
and  wc  were  knitting!"  Peg  shook  her  black 
head  like  a  resti\e  horse. 

"There  's  no  use  arguing  with  you,"  Betty 
avowed;  "but  girls  of  our  age  don't  do  things  like 
that  nowadays.  What  in  the  world  could  we 
have  done?" 

"We  might  ha\e  been  spies,"  Peg  declared 
with  emphasis. 

"Nonsense!"  Betty  protested  with  a  laugh. 
"Who  ever  heard — " 

"You  did  n't,  evidently,"  Peg  burst  out.  "But 
let  nie  tell  you  that  the  chief  spy,  la  grande  espi- 
onne  of  Belgium,  who  helped  Edith  Cavelle,  was 
a  little  girl  of  eleven.  She  walktxl  about  in 
Brussels  carrying  a  doll  and  leading  the  French 
and  English  fugitives  to  safety  right  under  the 
eyes  of  the  Germans.  She  was  just  like  our 
Beatrice  of  Denewood.  and  I  could  have  done  it, 
too.  With  my  hair  down  I  look  just  like  an 
infant — " 

"And  you  talk  like  one  all  the  time,"  Betty 
cut  in,  at  which  Peg  uttered  an  unspellable  grunt 
of  petulance* 

"Don't  be  silly,"  Betty  went  on.  "How  on 
earth  could  you  expect  to  go  over  there  when 
Aunt  Polly  won't  even  let  you  go  to  town  without 
a  chaperon?" 

"It  was  n't  .'Vunt  Polly  who  kept  me  back," 
Peg  muttered,  half  to  herself:  "it  was  Jack." 

Betty  nodded  understandingh'.  "Of  course 
he  would  n't  let  you  go,"  she  said. 

"Xo,  he  would  n't,"  Peg  murmured,  her  voice 
softening  as  she  thought  of  her  brother,  still  with 
the  .-\merican  .\rmy  in  I'rance.  ".And  I  don't 
blame  him,  either,  for  of  cour.se  he  'd  have 
been  worrying  about  me  all  the  time.  But  I 
tell  you.  Hetty,  it  has  been  h.ird  to  ha\-e  him 
awa\'  and — and — " 

Perhaps  tears  were  near,  for  Peg  rose  hurriedly 
and  went  to  the  window  again.  Then  she  gave 
an  exclamation  of  di'light  and  started  lor  the 
door. 

"Here  's  the  postman,  Betty.  Maybe  there  's 
a  letter  from  Jack,"  she  called  over  her  shoulder 
as  she  disappeared  into  the  hall. 

Peg  alwa\s  hoped  for  a  letter  from  Jack  when- 
ever the  old  postman  appeared.    She  had  lived 


for  two  years  waiting  for  the  precious  scrawls  her 
brother  sent  over  from  time  to  time.  It  had  been 
no  small  sacrifice  for  her  to  let  him  go  to  fight  the 
("■ermans;  and  now  that  the  necessity  for  sacrifice 
had  ended,  she  longed  to  have  him  with  her  again; 
but  still  he  did  not  come.  Betty's  brothers,  Hal 
and  Bart,  had  returned  long  ago  and  were  back 
in  college;  but  Jack  had  been  detailed  on  special 
duty,  of  which  he  wrote  rather  vaguely.  Peg's 
only  comfort  was  in  the  fad  that  the  fighting  was 
over  and  that  he  stood  in  no  great  danger  of  his 
life. 

Bui  she  wanted  him,  and  in  each  letter  she 
hoped  {or  a  definite  word  of  his  return.  Always 
expecting  such  news,  she  had  great  dilficulty  in 
restraining  her  impatience,  and  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  sit  listening  to  Selma,  the  Swedish  maid, 
shuffle  slowly  to  the  front  door  in  answer  to  the 
bell,  and  then  to  wait  in  suspense  through  seem- 
ingly endless  gossip  with  the  friendly  postman; 
so,  when  she  was  in  the  house,  Peg  went  to  the 
door  herself. 

The  postman,  who  had  known  her  all  her  life, 
came  up  the  walk  with  his  umbrella  dripping  a 
stream  from  each  pendent  point. 

"It  's  a  grand  rain  we  're  ha\in'.  Miss  Peg,"  he 
said,  as  he  came  under  the  portico.  "Not  that 
the  countr\'  's  needin'  it.  Indeed,  no!  The 
roads  are  no  less  than  bogs  already." 

With  care  he  adjusted  his  spectacles,  then, 
thinking  better  of  it,  took  them  off  to  wipe  the 
lenses  free  of  raindrops. 

"Are  n't  you  wet,  Mr.  Lynch?"  Peg  asked  in 
some  concern.  They  were  excellent  friends,  and 
to  the  girl  he  seemed  a  link  between  her  and  the 
brother  she  adored.  She  would  n't  like  him  to 
fall  sick. 

"1  'ill  a  bit  damp,  and  that  's  the  truth,"  he 
admitted;  "but  I  've  been  wetter  before  and  took 
no  hurl.     It  's  what  you  're  used  to  that  counts." 

He  drew  out  a  large  bundle  of  letters  held  to- 
gether b\'  a  twist  of  red  string,  and,  without  unty- 
ing it.  turned  up  the  ends.  tr\ing  to  see  the  half- 
hidden  addresses. 

"If  you  'd  put  that  sash  on  one  end  of  the  bun- 
dle instead  of  around  its  waist,  you  'd  see  the 
names  better,"  Peg  suggested. 

"And  veiy  little  help  that  would  be  in  this 
case,"  Mr.  Lynch  replied  crushingly,  "seeing  that 
this  is  the  wrong  lot  altogether." 

Peg,  put  propcrh'  in  her  ])lace,  kept  silent, 
while  he  fumblcxl  in  his  leather  pouch  and  brought 
out  another  package,  distinguished  by  a  broad 
rubber  band  about  its  middle.  This  he  held  in 
his  hands  temptingh  and  continued  his  con\ersii- 
lioii. 

"It  ain't  so  much  the  rain  1  mind,  a  day  here 
and  a  da>'  iherf ;  but  we  've  been  havjn'  it  swady 
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now  for  a  week,  and  the  roads  is  the  worst  that 
1  've  seen  these  thirt>-  years." 

"Yes,  it  has  been  wet,"  agreed  the  impatient 
Peg,  glancing  eagerly  at  the  bundle  of  letters. 
"I  'ni  sure  that  's  one  for  me,"  she  added,  pointing 
at  a  promising  looking  envelop. 

"The  wetness,"  continued  Mr.  Lynch,  inexor- 
ably, "is  less  reniarkabler  than  the  mud.  You 
may  be  jubious  about  that;  but,  if  you  'd  like  to 
see  it  for  yourself,  you  can  be  findin'  a  autymobile 
up  to  its  hubs  in  mud  on  the  side  road  to  Dene- 
wood.  Stuck  it  is,  fast!  With  a  slip  of  a  girl 
inside  who — " 

"She  's  for  the  school,  of  course,"  Peg  broke  in, 
hoping  to  end  the  talk. 

"Maybe  yes  and  maybe  no,"  Mr.  Lynch  com- 
mented judicially;  "but  whatever  else  she  is,  she  's 
foreign,  though  she  pretended  to  be  Irish.  Tryin' 
to  fool  me,  mind  you!  'Musha,'  she  says,  'where 
izzy  Denewood?'  'Musha'  says  L  '  t  's  here  it  is'; 
and  with  that  I  walks  away.  A  queer  slip  of  a 
la.ss,  and  none  so  hea\y  by  the  look  of  her  as  to 
weight  the  car  down  like  that;  but  she  was  n't 
Irish,  for  all  her  'mushas.'  " 

He  thumbed  through  the  second  package  of 
letters,  shook  his  head,  and  returned  it  to  his 
pouch. 

"And  do  you  mean  to  say  there  is  nothing  for 
us  after  all?"  wailed  Peg. 

"Who  says  there  's  nothing  for  you?"  demanded 
Mr.  Lynch.  "Do  yon  think  I  come  up  the  walk 
for  a  joke?  There  's  letters  for  you  a-plenty, 
though  most  of  'em  are  advertisements;  barrin' 
birthday-cards  for  Selma." 

"Oh,  dear!"  sighed  Peg,  "then  there  's  no  word 
from  Jack,  and  it  's  been  an  age  since  I  heard  from 
him." 

"If  you  'd  but  let  me  finish,"  Mr.  Lynch  insisted 
"I  said  'barrin'  birthday-cards  for  Selma — '" 

He  paused  and  began  a  further  search  in  his 
satchel,  finally  bringing  forth  another  parcel, 
bound  this  time  with  red-white-and-blue  yarn. 

"There  's  your  letter  from  Master  Jack!"  he 
cried  triumphantly.  "I  always  does  up  the  packs 
havin'  letters  from  soldiers  in  red-white-and-blue, 
so  as  not  to  keep  their  women  folks  waitin'  a 
minute." 

He  handed  Peg  the  bundle  and  turned  awa>', 
ready  to  resume  his  plodding  through  the  rain. 

"Oh,  thank  you,  Mr.  Lynch!"  cried  Peg, 
gratefully,  her  eyes  shining  as  she  clutched  the 
precious  package.  "Don't  you  think  you  can 
spare  the  time  to  take  Selma's  cards  round  to 
her  and  have  a  cup  of  tea?" 

"I  moight,"  the  old  postman  said  cautiously. 

"Then  do,"  Peg  insisted.  "Tell  her  I  suggested 
it."  And  with  a  happy  smile,  she  handed  him 
the  cards  and  turned  into  the  house. 


CHAPTER   II 

nKATRICE    Ol"    I'KANCE 

Peg  danced  into  the  living-room,  all  her  trou- 
bles forgotten  in  joyous  anticipation  of  the  treat. 

"I  've  a  letter  from  Jack!"  she  shouted,  "and 
it  's  addressed  to  me,  so  we  sha'n't  have  to  wait 
for  .•\unt  Polly.  Perhaps  he  '11  say  he  's  coming 
home.  You  '11  excuse  me,  won't  you?  I  'II  tell 
you  all  about  it  in  a  minute." 

She  had  torn  open  the  envelop,  and,  flopping 
down  on  the  sofa,  began  reading  eagerly. 

Betty,  opposite,  regarded  her  cousin  critically, 
watching  the  changes  on  Peg's  mobile  face  with 
an  appraising  eye.  She  noted  the  mass  of  waving 
black  hair,  the  clear  gray  eyes,  the  firm  mouth 
beneath  a  straight  Travers  nose,  and  was  just  a 
trifle  envious  of  a  dimple  that  appeared  unex- 
pectedly when  the  girl  before  her  smiled. 

"Good  looking,  but  lacks  repose,"  was  Betty's 
silent  comment.  But  the  smiling  dimple  lasted 
only  for  a  minute.  As  she  read,  the  expression  of 
Peg's  face  grew  puzzled.  She  turned  over  a  page 
of  the  letter,  and  a  moment  later  looked  up  to  find 
Betty's  eyes  fixed  on  her. 

"This  is  the  queerest  thing  I  ever  heard,"  she 
announced.     "I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it." 

"Read  it  aloud,"  Betty  remarked,  with  an  air 
suggestive  of  perfect  confidence  in  her  ability  to 
solve  any  of  Peg's  childish  difficulties. 

"But  it  's  so  queer!"  Peg  repeated,  perplexed, 
and  thoughtful,  "and  it  's  going  to  make  a  lot  of 
trouble." 

"Oh,  do  read  it!"  Befty  exclaimed  impatiently, 
and  her  cousin  began  at  once. 

"Dear  old  Peg:  Just  to  make  sure,  I  'm  sending  you 
this  by  a  gob  who  is  going  to  London  and  wih  post  it 
from  there.  You  '11  have  all  the  details  in  my  previous 
letter,  but,  if  anything  should  have  delayed  it,  this  will 
set  you  right.  You  remember  Peg  o'  the  Ring — Betty 
Powell's  great-great-great-aunt  who  married  a  French- 
man.'' Well,  a  kid.  one  of  her  descendants,  has  turned 
up.  and  I  'm  sending  her  to  you.  I  wrote  you  all  about 
it  in  the  other  letter.  Her  brother  told  her  to  look  me 
up  if  she  got  into  any  trouble — and  we  can't  do  less 
than  take  charge  of  the  child.  I  know  there  will  be 
expenses,  but  wc  just  can't  help  that.  .She  has  Travers 
blood,  and  that  's  a  claim.  .She  's  a  fine  kid,  and  I 
think  you  '11  love  her.  I  'm  sending  her  in  charge  of 
one  of  the  Y  girls  who  is  sailing  for  America  soon.  She 
should  arrive  shortly  after  this  reaches  you.  This  is 
only  a  beastly  scrawl.  I  know,  but  the  gob  who  's 
taking  it  has  to  go  in  a  minute  and  it  just  occurred  to 
me  to  send  this.  By  the  way.  her  name  is  Beatrice  de 
Soulange.  and  she  calls  herself  Be.  (|uite  like  our  great 
little  old  grandmother  Bee,  what?  She  knows  all  about 
Denewood  and  talks  pretty  good  English.  Love  to 
.\unt  Polly  and  yourself.      In  a  hurry, 

"Jack." 

"Peg!"  exclaimed  Betty,  with  shining  eyes, 
"she    's    a   countess  or  something!     Don't  you 
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remember  ihal  Peii  o'  I  lie  Hint;  married  ihe 
X'iconUe  ile  Soiilange.-'" 

"Of  course  I  rememlier!"  I'eg  retorted.  "Slie 
and  iwo  of  her  eliildren  were  here  during  the 
French  Revohition.  ll  's  all  down  in  the  Dene- 
wood  records." 

"Yes.  and  the  \icomte  came  and  took  them 
hack."  Betl\  went  on  rather  excitedl\-.  "iiut 
think  111  entertaining  a  real  countess,  Peg!  And 
a  cousin,  too.  Is  n't  it  romantic?  You  can't  say 
now  that  nothing  hapi^ens  these  days.  This  is 
just  as  exciting  as  anything  in  'The  Lucky  Six- 
pence.' " 

"Thai  may  be  the  wa\-  \ou  look  at  it,"  said  Peg, 
lugubriotisly.  "but  1  can't  see  it.  Here  we  ha\e 
a  child  dutni)ed  down  on  us  that  we  don't  know 
and  don't  want,  who  's  probably  used  to  a  lot  ol 
servants  and  other  luxuries,  and  we  '11  have  to 
dress  her  and  educate  her.  There  's  nothing  ro- 
mantic about  that." 

"If  that  is  n't  just  like  \ou  !"  Heit\  burst  out. 
"Thinking  of  sordid  things  when  you — ' 

"I  have  to  think  about  them,"  Peg  interrupted 
practically.  "I  wish  to  goodness  we  had  millions, 
then  I  would  n't  c.ire  how  many  babies  Jack  .sent 
over  from  France:  but  every  cent  we  spend  on  this 
child  will  be  just  .so  much  out  of  the  nione\ 
Aunt  Polly  and  I  are  trying  to  save  so  that  we 
can  go  back  to  Denewood." 

"But  think  of  the  honor  ol  entert. lining  .i 
countess!"  iietty  insisted.  Like  one  of  her 
ancestors,  she  attached  great  importance  to  a 
title. 

"Btit  she  's  just  a  <  hild."  Peg  argued  ;  "and  an\  - 
way,  I  don't  believe  she  's  a  countess." 

"Her  brother  mtisl  be  a  count."  Bett\  main- 
tained stotitly;  "and  some  da\-  he  '11  come  o\er 
to  get  his  sister,  and  then — " 

"Whether  the  brother  has  a  tilU-  or  not."  Peg 
cut  in.  "the  girl  will  have  two  feet  to  buy  .shoes 
for,  and  she  '11  need  food  and  clothes  and  hats 
and,  oh,  (luantities  of  things!  .\nd  think  of  poor 
Aunt  Polly  with  a  child  running  about  the  house. 
She  '11  get  awfiilh'  jtimpy,  or  I  'm  nuich  mistaken. 
But  there  's  no  use  crying  over  sjiilt  milk.  We  're 
obliged  to  ha\e  her." 

"Of  course,"  Betlx'  suggested,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  "wr  could  take  her  in.  One  more  in 
the  ntirser\'  wottld  n'l  make  a  scrap  of  difference." 

"That  's  out  of  the  tiuestion,"  Peg  declared, 
shutting  her  lips  lirmly. 

Betty  had  the  good  taste  not  to  press  this 
point.  As  the  Travers  had  grown  less  prosperous, 
the  Powells,  generation  after  generation,  had 
accumtilated  mone>',  until  now  their  huge  modern 
house  in  Chestnut  Hill  was  the  show  place  of  that 
part  of  the  counlr>'  and  Betty's  father  was  many 
times   a   millionaire.     Indeed,    the   Powells   had 


risen  mightib'  since  Revolutionar\'  days,  when 
Mark  Powell,  the  founder  of  the  house,  was  a 
runawa\'  bond-ser\ant  who  was  befriended  by 
Peg's  great-great-great-grandfather.  John  Travers. 
Bett\  realized,  as  did  the  elders  of  her  family, 
that  the  Travers  pride  was  still  so  strong  that  it 
was  no  eas\-  matter  to  heli)  IVg  and  Jack,  much 
as  it  would  ha\e  |)leased  them  to  straighten  out  all 
their  hnancial  dilficulties. 

"1  do  wish  Jack's  other  letter  had  come,"  Peg 
murnnired.  "There  are  hundreds  of  things  I  'd 
like  to  know  about  this  French  child." 

"It  '11  come  before  she  does."  Betty  said 
confidently. 

"I  liojie  so.  I  wonder  if  he  told  her  we  were  n't 
living  in  Denewood."  '  .And  Peg  shook  her  head 
doubtlulK'. 

"1  don't  belie\e  he  'd  e\er  think  of  it."  Betty 
rejilied. 

"It  would  sa\e  a  lot  of  explaining  it  he  has." 
Peg  began. 

But  Bett\  interrupted.  "She  's  jirobably  not 
old  enough  to  understand.  I  should  n't  let  thai 
worry  me." 

"That  's  so,"  Peg  agreed.  "1  sliould  n't  ha\c 
thought  of  it,  onl\-  Jack  wrote  th.it  she  knew  all 
about  Denewood.  " 

"Ile  means  the  books,"  Bett\'  suggested. 

"M.ivbe,  but  I  don't  believe  she  's  old  enough 
to  re.id,  "  Peg  insisted,  pessimistically.  "1  am 
convinced  that  Jack  has  sent  me  a  baby  to  take 
care  of.  I  '11  have  to  wash  its  face  and  curl  its 
hair  and — oh.  what  will  Selma  say  if  we  have  to 
lia\'e  a  nurse  messing  up  the  kitchen  with  infant's 
food  and  things.''" 

Bett\-  laughed  gail\ .  "It  can't  be  as  Ijad  as 
that.  Peg.  She  's  jiroliabK  t'i\e  or  six  at  the 
worst,  and  lerribK'  cunning.  ^  ou  can  send  her 
to  kindergarten  with  our  kiddies  and  be  rid  ot 
her  half  the  da\-  at  least." 

"But  she  'II  be  dogging  ni\  footsteps  tin-  minute 
SI  hool  's  o\er,"  mourned  Peg.  "And  I  h.i\e  n't 
the  slightest  idea  how  to  bring  iiii  a  child." 

"Please,  miss,"  came  the  voice  of  S<.'lina,  from 
the  doorwa\'.     "Here  is  somebod\'  to  see  you." 

Peg  and  Betty  had  been  sitting  with  their 
backs  to  the  door  and  at  Selma's  words  they 
glanced  o\er  their  shoulders.  Then  the\-  jumped 
to  their  feet  simultaneousK-,  for  the  Swedish  maid 
was  not  alone.  Beside  her  was  a  slim  girl,  taller 
than  either  of  them,  who  returned  their  gaze  with 
eager  interest. 

At  first  glance  she  seemed  \er\  young.  Her 
thick  chestnut  hair  had  been  Ixibbetl  off  and 
waved  o\'cr  her  head  in  a  mass  of  soft  curls.  She 
w-ore  a  well-cut  red  cloth  dress,  which  she  had 
somewhat  outgrown,  and,  standing  in  her  stock- 
ing-feet, she  appeared  pathetically  bedraggled. 
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But  in  her  fare  there  was  no  trace  of  distress  or 
anxiety,  and  she  stepped  into  the  room  with 
sparkHng  eyes  and  a  radiant  smile. 

"I  'ave  'card  what  you  have  said,"  she  began, 
in  a  rather  plaintive  voice,  choosing  her  words 
slowly,  as  if  she  were  translating  all  she  said,  and, 
when  she  aspirated  her  H's.  doing  it  with  exidcnt 
effort.  "I  'ave  'eard,  and 
I  gijess  it  is  of  me  you 
speak.  It  is  nize  that 
you  do  not  wish  to  bring 
me  up.  I  'ave  been 
bringed  uj),  oh,  such  a 
great  plenty  all  my  life.' 

The  girl's  smile  bright- 
ened invitingly,  but 
neither  Peg  nor  Bett\ 
had  reco\-ered  from  their 
surprise  at  being  over- 
heard. 

"You  will  excuse  thai 
I  enter  b\-  the  kitchen,' 
the  stranger  rattled  on. 
after  an  instant's  pause. 
"A  little  fat  man,  witii 
a  bag  upon  his  shoulder, 
fin'  mc  when  I  leave  the 
taxi-carriage  and  sen' 
me  here.  But  I  am  oh. 
so  mudded,  as  if  I  'ave 
come  from  the  trenches. 
'Your  bonne  she  'ave 
been  very,  very  kin'," 
she  gave  Selma  a  bright 
smile  as  she  spoke;  "she 
'ave  take'  off  my  boots  to 
scrape,  so  you  will  ex- 
cuse," she  paused  again, 
looking  down  with  a 
chuckle  at  her  shoeless 
feet. 

For  a  moment  there 
was  silence  as  the  new- 
comer gazed  searchingh 
at  the  two  standing 
mute  before  her;  then, 
with  outstretched  hand, 
she  went  straight  to 
Peg. 

"I  could  not  doubt  it,  from  what  Mon.sie-ir 
Cousin  Jack  'ave  tol'  me.  You  are  Paig."  She 
was  so  frank,  so  joyous,  so  sweet  and  winning, 
that  Peg  felt  a  warm  glow  in  her  heart  as  she 
grasped  the  hand  held  out  to  her. 

"Yes,  I  am  Peg,"  she  murmure<l  hesitatingly, 
"and  you  are — are — " 

"I  am  your  so-far-away  cousine.  Beatrice  de 
Soulange,  of  course."     Only  for  an  instant  did 


Peg  waver;  then,  yielding  to  her  impulse,  she 
threw  her  arms  about  the  French  girl  and  kissed 
her  warmly.     Her  hug  was  returned  ecslaticalh'. 

"Your  brother  Jack  he  'ave  tol'  nie  I  shall  I'm' 
a  welcome!"  Beatrice  exclaimed. 

"And  he  wrote  me  that  1  'd  love  you.  and  1 
do  already!"  cried  Peg. 
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"Oh,  it  is  too  much  'appiness,"  the  other  said, 
her  face  suddenly  growing  grave.  "For  so  long, 
always  since  this  dreadfui  war,  I  'a\e  been  alone 
except  for  Jeanne-Marie  and  the  other  servants. 
But  now,"  her  face  lit  up  again,  "I  'ave  found 
more  that  a  cousine — I  'ave  foun'  a  frien'." 

"You  've  found  two  friends,"  said  Betty, 
prettily,  coming  forward;  "you  're  my  cousin, 
too." 
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"I  am  oxxTwhflm'l"  crioil  Heal  rice,  kissing  lier. 
"Tell  nie  how  1  am  all  these  relations?" 

"Before  we  tell  anxtliini;  we  must  make  you 
comfortable,"  Peg  protested.  "Vou  don't  seem 
ver>'  wet,  though,  after  all." 

"All  the  rain,  it  come  on  the  outside  coat, 
which  dries  by  the  fire,"  Beatrice  explained. 

".•\nd  your  feet,"  Peg  began;  but  at  that  mo- 
ment Selma  came  in  with  a  pair  of  Peg's  slippers 
in  her  hand,  which  she  forthwith  i^laced  on  the 
French  girl's  feet. 

"You  catch  cold,"  she  grunted,  "I  bring  you  a 
cup  of  tea." 

"Bring  each  of  us  a  cup,  Selma,  please," 
Peg  suggested  pleadingly,  "and  we  '11  have  a  lit- 
tle party.     Just  us  three." 

"That  will  be  nize,  just  us  three!"  B&trice 
exclaimed,  like  a  child. 

The>'  sat  on  the  sofa,  the  new-comer  between 
Peg  and  Betty,  and  she  looked  from  one  to  the 
other  with  shining  eyes. 

"Oh,  it  is  so  warm  for  the  'eart  that  I  have 
fin'  you,"  she  half  whispered;  "and  you  will  both 
call  me  Be,  eh?" 

"Of  course!"  said  Peg.  "You  're  one  of  the 
family." 

Selma  brought  the  tea,  and  the  three,  munch- 
ing cookies,  chattered  like  magpies.  They 
slipped  from  subject  to  subject,  asking  innumer- 
able questions,  that  were  only  half  answered,  and 
laughing  aloud  in  the  sheer  joy  of  being  together. 

"How  did  you  get  here  in  this  awful  storm?" 
Peg  demanded.     "I  did  n't  hear  you  drive  up." 

"No7i,  11011,  because  that  I  'ave  walk!"  declared 
Mademoiselle  de  Soulange,  proudly.  "I  take  a 
taxi-carriage,  but  it — how  you  say? — it  stay  in 
the  muds.  But  I — I  am  used  to  muds.  It  seem 
as  if  the  whole  of  my  poor  I-" ranee  is  muds;  so  I  go 
out  of  that  taxi-carriage." 

"The  postman  told  me  there  was  an  auto  stuck 
in  the  mud,"  Peg  said,  "but  I  'd  no  idea  it  was  you." 

"But  it  was,"  laughed  Be.  "The  chauflfeur, 
he  go  for  help  of  horses,  and  I  tire  of  waiting. 
Yet  I  fin'  not  the  right  jilace  at  first;  but  soon  I 
fin'  it  and  enter  at  the  kitchen.  There  I  leave  my 
wets  and — me  void.'" 

"Where  are  your  trunks?"  asked  Betty. 

"Oh,  la,  la!"  the  French  girl  laughed  gaily.  "I 
'ave  no  trunk!  Onl>'  two  small  hand  luggages, 
which  I  leave  in  the  t.ixi-in-the-muds." 

"^'ou  '11  never  see  them  again!"  cried  Peg, 
jumping  to  her  feet. 

"It  matters  nothing."  Be  returned  coniposedK'; 
"yet  do  I  think  I  shall  see  them.  Otherwise  the 
chaulTeur  will  get  no  pay.     To  me  it  is  e<]iial." 

Peg  sat  down  again,  laughing. 

"Perhaps  lhe>'  'II  turn  up  after  all!"  she  said. 

"There  is  nothing  in  iheni  that  1  care  for,"  Be 

(/o  be  conttnuetl) 


answered,  a  sudden  shadow  coming  over  her 
sensitive  face;  and  then  she  turned  to  Betty,  as  if 
wishing  to  change  the  subject.  "And  still  you 
'ave  not  tol'  me  how  we  two  are  cousin.' " 

"She  's  Betty  Powell,"  Peg  explained.  "Her 
great-great-great-grandmother  was  Polly  Travers, 
who  married  Mark  Powell." 

"lie  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolulionarj'  War," 
Betty  .added,  with  pardonable  pride. 

"And  that  Polly  Tra\ers  was  relation  to  my,  oh, 
so  great  ancestress,"  Be  cried,  nodding  under- 
standingly. 

"And  really,  you  know,"  Bett\'  went  on,  "1  'm 
more  your  cousin  than  Peg  is.  Her  great-great- 
great-grandmother  was  onl\'  a  cousin  to  your 
ancestress — " 

"Ah,  now  it  is  jjlain  to  me,"  Be  declared,  shak- 
ing her  head  so  quickly  u\'>  and  down  that  her 
short  curls  danced  in  tmison.  "Your  great  an- 
cestress and  my  great  ancestress  were  sisters!" 

"Exactly,"  Peg  put  in;  "but  I  'm  named  after 
little  stuttering  Peg,  who  found  the  Soulange 
ring." 

"And  I,"  said  the  French  girl,  lifting  her  head, 
"  'ave  take  my  name  after  your  so  great-grand- 
mother, Beatrice  of  Denewood.  To  me  it  is  of 
much  ]:)ride.  She  was  a  so  lo\el\'  lad\'  and  so 
brave.  In  France,  sometimes,  when  the  Boches 
have  made  the  earth  to  tremble  with  their  big 
guns,  I  'ave  think  of  her,  and  my  heart  it  'ave 
stop  going  so  queek.  You  know,"  she  added, 
laughing  a  little,  "when  1  was  small,  my  maman, 
she  'ave  teach  me  the  English  so  that  I  might 
read  all  the  stories  of  our  'ouse.  Soulange  is  a 
great  name  in  France, — to  be  proud  of,  yes, — 
hut  it  is  the  men  who  count  much  there.  So 
we  women,  we  'ave  think  much  of  that  Beatrice 
Tra\ers  and  her  lucky  sixpence.  S(X)n  I  mus'  see 
that  sixjience." 

"But  you  can't,"  said  Peg.     "Did  n't  Jack  tell 


you .' 

"He  tell  me  nothing  of  that,"  Be  replied. 
"It  has  been  lost  for  a  hundri-d  years  or  more," 
Betty  remarked  inditTerentl\-. 

"Los'!"  echoed  B6,  her  eyes  growing  wide  with 
'astonishment.     "Los'?     I  cannot  belie\e  it !" 
i     "It  's  true,  all  the  same,"  Peg  afiirmed. 
>      "But    that   is  calamity!"     Be  exclaimed,    her 
concern   growing  as  .she   realized    the  situation. 
l'"or  a  moment  she  looked  from  one  girl  to  the 
other,  amazed  that  they  scvmed  to  take  the  mat- 
ter so  lightly.     "Do  you  not  understan'  what  you 
'a\e  los'?"  she  demanded. 

"Oh,  nothing  much,"  Betl\-  returned  smilingU-, 
'  amused  at  the  IVench  girl's  seriousness. 

"Nothing  moch!  Nothing  moch!"  B6atrice 
cried.  "I  tell  you  that  when  that  sixpence  go 
awa\-,  there  was  los'  the  luck  of  Denewood!" 


A  NEW-WORLD   POET  OF  SOUND 

By   MAR^     K.    PARKMAN 

Author  of  "Hltoos  of  'ro-fl,i>/"  •■HcroiiU'S  of  Service,"  etc. 

"AntI  I  know  not  if.  save  in  this,  such  gift  In:  allowed  to  man. 
That,  out  of  three  sounds,  he  frame  not  a  fourth  sound,  but  a  star." 

HkOUNING. 


Edward  MacDowell  was  a  very  little  hoy  when 
he  (iiscDxered  the  magic  t)l  sound.  Sitting  one 
afternoon  at  the  piano,  he  attacked  his  exercises 
with  dtitifii!  energy,  hut  his  thoughts  were  far 
away.  All  at  once  his  lingers  began  to  stray  over 
the  keys  in  a  way  of  their  own,  softly,  question- 
ingly;  and  they  happened  upon  something  quite 
different  from  anything  that  his  pages  of  notes  iiad 
ever  given  him.  It  was  like  a  bit  of  a  dream — 
something  strange  and  haunting,  something  at 
once  far  awa>'  and  \er\'  near.  He  had  lo\"ed  music 
before,  now  he  knew  that  it  was  the  most  won- 
derful thing  in  the  world. 

"\\  hal  is  that  >'ou  are  playing?"  demanded  his 
teacher,  sternly.  The  boy  had  been  so  absorbed 
in  his  dream  that  he  had  not  heard  any  one  come 
into  the  room.    Now  he  started  guiltily. 

"1  have  been  practising  my  lesson,  truly,"  lie 
apologized;  "but  just  now  I  was  playing  some- 
thing that  I  made  up.  It  's  great  fun  to  make  up 
things,"  he  added  eagerK',  as  he  caught  a  kindK 
gleam  in  the  look  his  music-master  bent  upon  him. 
"I  just  kept  running  o\er  the  keys,  .so — and  all  at 
once  there  was  music,  music  of  my  own;  and  then 
it  seemed  almost  as  if  I  was  out  in  the  woods, 
really!  There  were  so  many  trees  it  was  nearh 
dark,  but  a  long  streak  of  sunshine  got  through 
and  lighted  up  one  big  oak-tree,  and — " 

"What  's  this?"  interrupted  his  teacher,  with  .i 
laugh;  "I  thought  we  were  talking  of  nuisic,  and 
now  you  're  lost  in  the  woods!" 

"I  mean — I  mean,"  the  boy  stammered,  "I 
mean  that  the  music  made  me  think  of  the  place 
where  we  were  last  summer;  I  felt  the  way  I  used 
to  out  under  the  trees.  Don't  you  see? — does  n't 
music  ever  make  you  feel  things?" 

"Of  course  I  understand,"  said  the  musician, 
kindly,  putting  his  hand  on  the  boy's  shoulder; 
"that 's  why  I  am  gixing  you  these  lessons.  I  had 
seen  your  ejes  as  you  watched  me  pla>';  I  knew 
you  had  the  nnisic  in  you.  But  the  getting  it  out 
— ah,  that  's  the  trouble!  Scales,  scales,  my  boy; 
that  is  the  only  way.  You  cannot  ^y  to  success, 
you  will  have  to  scale  the  heights."  And  rubbing 
his  hands  together  in  silent  enjoyment  of  his  little 
joke,  the  good  man  forgot  to  scold. 

Edward  was  often  sorely  templed  to  steal  time 
from  his  scales  for  the  snatches  of  dream  melody 
that  sang  in  his  brain.    It  seemed  that  there  were 


so  many  things  within  him  longing  for  expression 
that  none  of  them  could  really  find  a  voice.  Some- 
times even  the  jKiwers  of  music  were  dumb;  his 
keys  gave  back  only  a  sounding  nothingness.  In 
these  moods  he  often  seized  a  pencil  and  tried  with 
a  few  eager  strokes  to  picture  his  thought  on  the 
margins  of  his  music  pages,  and  his  nimble  fancy 
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seemed  able  to  give  an  odd  sort  of  life  to  the  fugi- 
tive sketches.  There  were  times  when  he  was  sure 
that  he  wanted  to  be  a  painter. 

"Stick  to  your  music,  son,"  reproved  his  father. 
"A  jack  of  all  trades  is  master  of  none.  When  I 
was  your  age  I  hoped  to  do  something  besides 
learning  how  to  make  money;  but  my  good 
Quaker  parents  thought  the  way  of  business  the 
only  proper  life  for  a  man.  Well,  I  have  made 
enough  to  give  you  a  chance  after  some  of  the 
things  that  I  have  missed." 

"We  are  living  for  you  now,  Edward,"  said  his 
mother,  earnestly.  "We  are  hoping  to  find  our 
dreams  come  true  in  your  success." 

His  mother  begged  her  friend,  Madame  Teresa 
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Carrunu,  iht-  i;ilK'(l  X'uiif/iiclaii  jjiaiiisi,  to  ^ivc  tin- 
hoy  an  ociasional  lesson,  in  lln'  liope  of  kindlinn 
I  wilhin  him  a  new  zeal  lor  work.  .Mter  she  had 
siK'iit  an  honr  with  ihe  youni;  drcinR-r.  Madame 
("arreno's  interest  needed  no  urging. 

"'rile  l)o\-  is  mn  a  'u'liinlcrkiinl.  ni\-  friend."  she 
I  said,  "bnt  he  has  the  gift.  IJo  not  worry  about 
his  fancies — his  love  for  stories  and  pictures,  lie 
will  put  them  all  into  music." 

Instead  of  insisting  on  exercises,  she  began  by 
playing  Chopin  and  Schumann  for  the  delighted 
boy,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  "long,  long 
'.  thoughts"  had  found  a  language  at  last.  He  felt 
that  he  would  never  tire  of  working  to  win  such 
power. 

"The  gift  is  yours  to  use  or  to  lose,  I'.dw.inl." 
she  would  say,  with  her  fascinating  accent,  hxing 
her  intense,  brilliant  gaze  on  his.  "Remember, 
the  gods  take  away  their  favor  from  iliose  who  do 
not  know  how  to  appreciate." 

When  he  was  fifteen,  Kdward  went  with  his 
mother  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  under  Mar- 
montel  and  Savard  at  the  conser\ator\'.  Claude 
Debussy,  the  most  original  of  our  modern  tone- 
i  poets,  was  an  interesting  and  stimulating  fellow- 
puiiil. 

i-'.dward  soon  li.id  occasion  to  regret  his  lame- 
ness in  French.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  keej) 
up  with  his  lectures,  and  some  special  les.sons  in 
the  language  became  necessar\-.  liven  with  the  in- 
centive of  his  immediate  need,  howe\er,  he  found 
it  hard  to  gi\e  his  uiidi\ided  attention  to  the  ec- 
centricities of  irregular  verbs  and  irresponsible 
idioms.  The  exaggerateil  nose  of  his  instructor 
was  far  more  interesting;  it  suggested  the  jjossi- 
bility  of  a  most  entertaining  portrait.  But  just  as 
he  was  putting  the  tinishing  touches  on  the  sketch 
which  he  had  been  making  uiuk't  cover  of  his 
grammar,  the  victim  pounced  upon  the  cause  of 
his  pupil's  inattention.  The  bo>-  wailed  with 
bent  head  for  the  storm  to  pass,  but  all  was  still. 
Looking  up  furtively,  he  saw  that  his  model  was 
gazing  at  his  pictured  self  more  in  wonder  than  in 
anger.  When  he  spoke,  his  French  was  too  voluble 
and  idiomatic  to  be  readiK'  understood  by  the  as- 
tonished i>upil;  but  it  seemed  that  he  wished  to 
know  where  l-'.dward  had  learned  to  draw,  and 
that  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  [larl  willi  the 
sketch. 

A  greater  surprise  was  in  store  when,  a  few  days 
later,  the  teacher  called  upon  his  mother,  not  to 
complain  of  the  Ixn-'s  trilling,  but  to  declare  that 
he  had  at  once  discovered  in  the  impudent  sketch 
an  evidence  of  extraordinary  talent.  He  had, 
therefore,  it  seemed,  taken  it_  to  a  great  artist^ 
one  of  the  instructors  in  the  luolc  des  Beaux  .Arts 
'  — who  had  in  turn  been  so  impres.setl  that  he  asked 
'        that  the  boy  come  to  him  as  a  pupil,  oficring  not 


only  free  instruction,  but  also  undertaking  to  pro- 
\ide  for  his  support  during  the  time  of  his  three- 
year  course. 

Mrs.  MacDowell  was  greatly  perjilexed.  Could 
it  be  tli.it  in  her  ambition  for  her  son  she  had  been 
blindk-  working  against  his  true  destiny?  She 
remembered  that  his  father  had  in  his  \outli 
shown  decided  gifts  as  a  draughtsman.  Was  this 
inherited  abilil\-  indeed  stronger  in  the  boy  than 
his  musical  talent?  In  her  distress  she  consulted 
Marmontel.  who  became  greatlx'  excited  over  the 
lirosjiecl  of  losing  his  interesting  pupil.  The  boy 
had  remarkable  gift  -it  might  be  genius^he  de- 
clared. She  would  be  doing  a  great  WTong  if  she 
interfered  with  his  career. 

.\t  length  the  mother  decided  to  leave  the  choice 
with  her  son.  "You  ha\e  come  to  the  cross-roads, 
l-^dw.ird."  she  .said  .solemnly;  "1  cannot  choose  for 
\i)ii.  \ou  must  make  up  xour  mind  for  yourself 
where  your  true  path  lies." 

The  b(i\-  looked  at  his  mother's  earnest  face 
and  his  heart  was  stirred  by  the  sense  of  a  great 
crisis.  The  man's  soul,  wiih  its  fixed  jiurpose  and 
capacitv' for  untiring  elforl.  was  born  in  that  hour. 
"I  am  going  on  willi  m\  niiisic.  Mother,"  he  said 
(|uii>tl\  .  "and  I  "ni  realK-  going  to  work  now.  You 
won't  lia\e  to  trouble  about  me  an>'  more." 

It  h.is  been  said  that  what  we  call  genius  is  ju>t 
".in  inlinite  ca|)acil\  for  taking  pains."  meaning 
ih.il  the  dexolion  to  a  p.ulicnlar  ideal  is  .so  great 
thai  the  struggle  to  att.iin  it  is  unending.  Fdward 
.MacDowell  now  ga\e  signs  of  this  will  "to  labor 
and  to  wait."  He  was  iirofoundK  stirred  at  this 
time  by  hearing  Nicholas  Rubinstein,  the  great 
Russi.ui  ])ianisl,  gi\e  a  powerful  rendering  of 
Tchaikoxsky's  music.  1  le  felt,  as  he  listened,  as  if 
he  were  standing  on  the  \ast.  solitarx'  steppes,  in 
the  midst  of  a  mighty  rushing  wind  that  .s;ing  aiul 
wailed  and  chanted.  .\ll  the  throbbing  hopes  and 
fears  of  which  the  human  heart  is  capable  were 
s])eaking  in  those  strange,  moving  harmonies. 

The  \'oung  musician  felt  the  lure  of  new  worlds. 
What  fresh  ins|)iration  might  be  waiting  for  him 
across  the  Rhine  in  Wagner's  country,  where 
Rubinstein  had  studied  and  come  to  the  fullness 
of  his  powers,  .\fter  much  consideration  he  de- 
cided to  go  with  his  mother  to  Stuttgart. 

.\  few  weeks  of  that  conservative  (ierman  city, 
howe\er.  coiuinced  them  that  the  choice  was  not 
a  happx'  one. 

"I  beliexe  the\-  would  make  Rubinstein  himself 
begin  all  over  again  and  pla\-  scales  after  their  own 
Iiarticnkir  fashion."  said  I'.dward.  "But  at  least 
I  ha\e  gained  this  by  coming:  I  have  learned  that 
l-'rankforl  is  the  place  for  me.  There  1  can  study 
under  Heymann,  who  pla\s  the  classics  as  if  the\' 
were  written  by  men  with  blood  in  their  veins." 

To   Frankfort,    therefore,    they   went.     Here, 
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after  his  mother's  return  lo  Anieriea.  l-'.dward 
MacDowell,  now  a  >ouih  of  eighteen,  settled 
down  to  stead>'  work.  For  two  years  he  studied 
piano  under  Heymann  and  composition  under 
Raff.  "Heymann  let  ine  do  what  I  wanted,"  he 
said;  "hut  in  hearing  him  practise  and  pla\ .  1 
learned  more  in  a  week  than  I  ever  had  before.  ' 
The   hours    in    theor\-    and    roniposilion    wilh 
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RafT,  however,  ga\-e  him  an  even  keener  joy. 
Here  was  a  master  indeed,  one  who  was  at  once  a 
quickening  mentor  and  an  understanding  friend. 
W  hen  he  pla\ed  for  Raff,  he  opened  his  heart  and 
let  his  eager  fancies  have  their  wa>-. 

"Your  compositions  arc  interesting — yes,"  said 
Raff.  "How  long  have  you  been  working  at  these?" 

"Oh.  I  have  stolen  bits  of  time  for  it  off  and  on 
ever  since  I  was  a  little  chap,"  said  MacDowell. 
"Of  course,  I  knew  there  was  nothing  in  it.  but  the 
lure  was  too  strong  for  me;  I've  alwa>  s  been  a  bit 
of  a  dreamer." 


"Do  you  mean  lo  say  that  you  have  not  re.il- 
ized — that  your  teachers  have  not  realized  for 
you — that  compo.sition  is  your  future?  You  will 
be  a  good  performer,  ja  wohl,  but  you  will  be  a 
great  composer." 

"N'ou  don't  think  that  these  things  I  amuse  my- 
self with  are  worlh  anything,  really?"  demanded 
the  \nung  man.  with  dilating  eyes. 

"M>-  boy,"  said  the  master, 
solemnly,  "your  music  will  be 
played  when  mine,  and  that 
of  many  others  whom  we  ap- 
plaud to-day,  is  forgotten." 

A  new  world  opened  before 
Edward  MacDowell's  wonder- 
ing eyes.  It  was  good  to  be 
alive;  each  day  would  be  "a 
bringer  of  new  things."  He 
could  indeed  find  his  life  in 
his  work.  There  was,  how- 
e\'er,  so  much  that  he  longed 
to  do  all  at  once  that  it  seemed 
he  could  find  no  place  to  begin. 
He  remembered  the  words  of 
his  first  master:  "You  have 
the  music  in  you,  but  the 
getting  it  out — that  's  the 
trouble!"  There  indeed  was 
the  rub!  It  seemed  that  be- 
cause there  was  so  much  that 
he  longed  to  do,  there  was 
gra\'e  danger  he  might  end  by 
doing  nothing. 

He  was  silting  helplessly  be- 
fore his  piano  one  day.  when 
therecame  a  knock  at  hisdoor, 
followed — wonder  of  wonders! 
— by  the  unheralded  .ippear- 
ance  of  the  great  Raff  himself. 
The  embarrassed  pupil  looked 
uncomfortably  from  his  visitor 
-  ^'i      to  the  disorderly  room,  strewn 
^^Jf      with     scattered    papers    and 
4itF^jF^      sheets  of  music. 

"What    are     you    doing?" 

asked    the    master    abrupth'. 

Scarcely  knowing  what  he  was  .saying,  the  young 

man  stammered  that  he  was  at  work  on  a  concerto. 

"Bring  it  to  me  next  Sunday,"  commanded  the 

master. 

Now  indeed  it  was  do  or  die!  The  promising 
bits  of  inspiration  from  which  he  had  hoped  some 
day  to  evolve  a  concerto  were  desperately  as- 
sembled and  feverishly  developed.  He  worked  as 
he  had  never  worked  before.  When  Sunday  came, 
there  was  the  first  movement  complete — bul 
only  the  first.  .V  note  with  the  best  excuse  that  he 
could  muster  postponed  his  meeting  with   Rati 
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until  the  followini;  uei-k.  "Soitu-tliin^  lia|i|)ciic(l 
tlifii — my  luck\'  >tars  loiighl  for  me,  no  doubt," 
said  MacDowcli,  "and  Raff  himself  put  nieotT  two 
(la\s  more;  by  that  time  the  concerto  was  read\-." 

"You  must  |)la\-  it  for  l.iszt,"  said  RalT,  when  he 
had  heard  the  new  work  to  the  end.  "I  will  make 
an  apiiointineut  for  you." 

So,  in  fear  and  trembling;  of  the  ordeal,  Mac- 
Dowel!  journe\e(l  to  Weimar  with  his  precious 
manuscript  luider  his  arm.  The  great  man  re- 
ceived him  graciously,  and  praised  his  composi- 
tion for  its  originality,  lie  asked  him,  moreover, 
to  iilav  his  first  piano  suite  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  (iencral  Society  of  (jerman  Musicians, 
which  was  to  be  held  that  summer  in  Zurich. 

When  the  great  day  came,  the  young  .-\merican 
was  not  so  overcome  by  the  honor  that  he  failed  to 
do  himself  justice.  He  was  recalled  again  and 
again,  with  cheers  and  enthusiastic  bravos.  .\t 
last  he  realized  that  the  music  born  of  his  happ\' 
dream  hours  was  speaking  to  the  hearts  of  those 
who  listened.  People  would  find  his  fancies 
worthy  of  study  and  remembrance. 

"I  would  not  have  changed  a  note  in  one  of  my 
pieces  for  untold  gold,"  he  said,  "for  each  seemed 
eternally  to  belong,  and  inside  I  had  the  greatest 
love  for  them;  but  the  idea  that  any  one  else 
might  take  them  seriously  had  never  occurred  to 
me." 

The  next  two  years  were  largely  devoted  to 
com])osition.  Some  of  the  pieces  which  he  ga\e 
to  the  world  at  this  time  were:  "The  Calm  of  the 
Forest,"  "The  Witches'  Dance,"  "Play  of  the 
Nymphs,"  "Wood  Idylls,"  and  "The  Dance  of 
the  Dryads."  The  hoy  who  could  wander  at  will 
in  the  Forest  of  Dreams,  where  fairies  danced  in 
their  magic  rings  and  the  pipes  of  Pan  called 
nymphs  and  fauns  from  their  tree  hidings,  found 
it  easy  to  sing  with  his  Iiands  the  thoughts  that 
hatl  been  set  to  music  in  his  happy  fancy. 

His  days  were  not,  however,  all  siient  in  study 
aiul  in  living  aloud  the  music  that  sang  in  his 
brain.  Fie  had  to  face  the  problem  of  adding  to 
his  income;  and  so  he  added  to  his  other  work  the 
task  of  teaching.  He  taught  at  the  conser\'alor\- 
in  a  neighboring  town;  and  also  joiu'iieyed  to  a 
feudal  castle,  with  moat  and  drawbridge  which 
spoke  r)f  the  days  of  the  robber  barons,  to  gi\e 
instruction  to  some  particularly  fat  and  stiqiid 
little  children  of  the  nobilt\.  He  was  a  popular 
and  inspiring  teacher,  this  "handsome  .Xnierican," 
as  he  was  called  because  of  his  alert  blue  eves,  fair 
skin,  and  jet-black  hair.  The  shy  youth  of  nine- 
teen could  make  people  feel  the  inner  harmony 
that  sang  through  all  things  and  found  an  echo 
in  (heir  hearts. 

One  of  his  jnipils  was  a  gifted  young  .American 
girl,  whom  Raff  had  put  under  his  instruction  be- 


cause of  her  small  knowledge  of  (ierman.  The 
lesson  hours  with  Miss  Marian  Xevins  turned 
the  drudgePi-  of  his  teaching  days  to  music. 
Flere  he  found  complete  understanding  of  the 
ideals  that  stirred  him.  On  his  return  to  .'\iTierica, 
in  1884,  his  pupil  agreed  to  become  his  life  com- 
rade. 

Soon  after  the  wedding,  they  s,iiled  for  F^uroi)e, 
stopping  for  a  time  in  London.  Here  MacDowell 
became  absorbingly  interested  in  the  Eg^'ptian 
collections  in  the  British  Museum;  the  romance 
and  mystery  of  the  past  haunted  him  like  a  bit  of 
half-forgotten  melody.  He  also  re\eled  in  the 
Shakespearian  plays  given  by  Henry  Irving  and 
Ellen  Terry,  and  longed  to  put  something  of  their 
color  and  charm  into  his  music.  After  seeing 
"Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  he  set  to  work  on  a 
symphonic  poem  which  he  planned  to  call  "Bea- 
trice and  Benedick."  This  piece  was  finally  used 
as  the  scherzo  of  his  second  piano  concerto,  which 
he  completed  some  months  later. 

The  term  scherzo,  which  is  the  Italian  word  for 
"joke,"  is  gi\en  to  the  light  movement  of  big 
compositions  such  as  symphonies  and  concertos. 
This  mood  in  MacDowell's  works  is  always  de- 
lightful. How  he  loved  fun  and  laughter!  Many 
of  his  light,  playful  moments  live  in  his  tripping, 
lilting  scherzos  to  quicken  others  to  gladness. 

Though  he  had  been  warmh'  recommended  for 
leading  positions  in  conservatories  of  music,  his 
glowing  youth  proved  a  serious  drawback.  The 
directors  of  these  dignified  institutions  did  not 
think  that  he  looked  the  part  of  a  Hen  Professor. 
"It  is  a  fault  that  I  would  so  surely  overcome — in 
lime!"  said  MacDowell,  with  whimsical  regret. 

Instead  of  allowing  his  disappointment  to  turn 
into  discontent,  however,  he  li\ed  simply  within 
his  narrow  means,  gi\ing  over  his  days  to  com- 
jiosition  and  his  evenings  to  the  enjoyment  of 
poetry  and  romance.  Often,  as  he  read  aloud  from 
Shakespeare,  Keats,  and  Tennyson,  his  face  would 
glow  and  his  voice  thrill  with  delight,  which  fre- 
quently found  expression  later  in  music,  as  his 
symphonic  poems,  "Hamlet  and  Ophelia"  and 
"Lancelot  and  Elaine"  can  testify. 

Do  you  remember  Hans  Andersen's  "Picture 
Book  Without  Pictures,"  in  which  he  gives  little 
glimpses  of  life  in  nian\-  places  which  the  moon 
saw  in  its  passing?  MacDowell  has  translated 
into  music  some  of  these  lo\ely  "Moon  Pictures," 
such  as  "The  Stork's  Story,"  "The  Hindoo 
Maiden,"  "The  Swan,"  and  "The  Visit  of  the 
Bear." 

MacDowell  found  delight  and  inspiration  in 
n.iturc  as  well  as  in  books.  His  long  tramps  in  the 
woods  fotmd  expression  not  only  in  the  works 
composed  at  this  time,  but  also  years  later  in 
"From  a  ( .erman  Forest."     One  day,  while  out 
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walking  near  Wiesbaden,  he  found,  near  the  edge 
of  a  deep  woods,  a  dilapidated  cottage  that  had 
been  built  as  a  summer  retreat  for  some'  titled 
nature  lo\er. 

"I  can  buy  this,  and  the  \'iew  of  river  and  hills, 
for  a  song!"  cried  MacDowell,  exultingiy,  "which 
is  about  all  that  I  have  to  pay;  and  it  will  be 
worth  many  songs  to  me." 

Here  he  loved  to  scratch  about  in  the  old  gar- 


I'ame,  if  not  wealth,  foimd  MacDowell  in  his 
Wiesliaden  retreat.  Madame  Carreno's  playing 
had  made  concert-goers  of  many  lands  acquainted 
with  his  compositions;  and  to  hear  the  "Idyls" 
and  "little  pieces"  was  to  love  them.  MacDowell 
was  urged  to  return  to  America  and  devote  his 
gifts  to  the  development  of  music  and  musical 
appreciation  in  his  native  land. 

After  deciding  on  Boston  as  a  home  city,  Mac- 
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den,  or  lose  himself  in  the  cool  woods  which 
stretched  invitingly  near.  The  place  was  indeed 
worth  many  songs  to  him.  He  wrote  here  the 
charming  group  of  songs,  "From  an  Old  Garden," 
in  which  he  seems  to  give  us  not  only  the  beauty 
and  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  but  also  their  spirit 
and  kinship  to  human  souls.  Nothing  could  be 
more  delightful  or  poetic  than  "The  Yellow 
Daisy,"  "The  Clover,"  and  "Mignonette."  His 
"Idyls"  and  "Poems"  for  piano,  after  Goethe 
and  Heine;  his  "Lamia,"  suggested  by  the  poem 
of  Keats;  the  two  movements  for  orchestra,  epi- 
sodes trom  the  "Song  of  Roland";  and  the  unique 
"Little  Poems" — "The  Eiigle,"  "The  Brook," 
"Moonshine,"  and  "Winter" — belong  to  this 
period. 

We  see  how  the  stories  and  poems  that  Mac- 
Dowell loved  soon  found  their  way  into  music. 
His  love  of  fun  was  second  only  to  his  love  of  the 
beautiful.  Bre'r  Rabbit  has  a  place  in  his  "Fire- 
side Tales."  and  I  think  that  the  humor  of  Mark 
Twain,  which  he  so  greatly  enjoyed,  gleams  in 
more  than  one  merry  scherzo. 


Dowell  di\'ided  his  time  between  concert  work  and 
teaching.  As  composer-pianist,  he  won  instant 
success,  for  his  power  of  interpretation  was  in 
perfect  accord  with  his  creative  gift.  His  rare, 
poetic  nature  was  felt  in  all  his  music.  In  speak- 
ing of  his  playing,  people  often  quoted  the  lines  of 
Sidney  Lanier: 

"His  song  was  only  living  aloud. 
His  work  a-singing  with  his  hand." 

As  a  teacher  in  Boston,  and  afterward  as  pro- 
fessor at  Columbia  I'niversity,  he  was  an  inspir- 
ing master,  never  imposing  his  own  interpreta- 
tions on  others,  but  stinuilating  the  individual 
power  of  each  student.  "Don't  trj'  to  echo  my 
pla\ing  of  this,"  he  would  say;  "you  may  find  a 
better  way  than  mine." 

When  his  pupils  speak  of  his  work  and  influence, 
they  always  dwell  on  his  nobleness  and  simplicity. 
"He  went  right  to  the  heart  of  things,"  said  one. 
"He  was  great  enough  to  be  entirely  simple." 

"Yes,"  added  another  ardent  disciple,  "and 
how  he  could,  with  a  suggestive  word  or  two, 
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make  you  see  and  feel  the  music!  'Let  those  open- 
ing chords  just  drift  from  far  away,  or  nowhere,  to 
the  world  of  sound,'  he  would  say;  or,  'Let  it  he 
like  the  shadow  of  a  butterlh.'  Sometimes,  when 
a  pupil  was  too  strenuous  with  a  delicate  passiige, 
he  would  siiy,  with  his  jolly  twinkle,  'You  don't 
want  to  give  your  fairy  a  pug  nose,  do  you?'  or, 
'Spring  is  not  tri|3ijing  o\-er  the  nuadow's  now,  she 
is  coming  in  on  crutches!'  " 

Like  all  great,  simple  sou^s,  ^LacDowell  shrank 
from  praise.  Me  had  the  "artist's  sorrow"  — 
tlie  realization,  while  the  crowd  applauds,  of  how 
lar  one's  best  achie\enient  falls  below  the  imat- 
l.iinaiile  ideal.  When,  after  a  concert,  he  would 
luid  himself  surroimded  by  groups  of  ecstatic  ad- 
mirers, he  would  wear  an  almost  hunted  expres- 
sion. "Do  >-ou  know  the  way  to  the  back  door?" 
he  whispered  to  a  friend  on  one  such  occasion. 

There  was  little  time  in  the  crowded  days  for 
rest.  "MacDowell  is  temperate  in  all  things  ex- 
cept work,"  said  a  friend.  Besides  his  lectures 
and  classes  at  Columbia,  and  his  concerts,  there 
were  many  private  pupils.  On  Sundays,  his  ad- 
vanced pupils  frequently  came  to  his  home  for 
special  help  and  inspiration;  and  one  day  a  week 
was  always  devoted  to  those  who  could  not  pay. 

".Music  is  too  often  starved  out,"  he  once  said 
to  an  earnest  pupil  who  hesitated  over  accepting 
his  generosity,  ".\rtists  have  a  hard  time  in  our 
practical  Yankee-land;  one  must  help  where  he 
can.  You  can  repay  me  by  helping  some  other 
poor  chap  who  needs  a  bit  of  a  boost." 

During  these  years  of  unceasing  work  for  and 
with  others,  the  only  time  for  composition  came  in 
the  summers,  when,  in  the  freedom  of  the  moim- 
lains,  his  s]jirit  had  chance  to  relax  and  breathe. 

"The  city  is  onl>'  a  place  in  which  to  make 
money  enough  to  get  out  into  the  coimtry,"  he 
saifl. 

The  country  of  his  heart's  desire  in  Americ.i, 
like  the  Wiesbaden  retreat,  was  discovered  b\- 
chance  —a  deserted  farm  in  tlie  Monadnock  foot- 
hills near  Peterboro,  .New  Hampshire.  Fifteen 
acres  of  farmland  and  fifty  acres  of  forest,  where 
pines,  larches,  firs,  and  every  \-ariety  of  ferns 
grew  among  great,  gray,  lichen-covered  boulders, 
were  bought  for  the  price  of  many  songs.  He 
gave  the  old  farm-hou.se  a  new  future  as  a  soul- 
satisfying  home,  and  built  a  little  caliin  in  the 
woods  where  he  could  work  undisturbed.  In  this 
log-cabin  virtualK-  all  of  his  later  works  were  writ- 
ten, among  them  the  "Woodland  Sketches"  that 
we  love  so  well:  "To  a  Wild  Kosi',"  "Will-o'-the- 
Wisp,"  "From  an  Indian  Lodge,"  and  "Told  at 
Simset." 

Sometimes  the  poet,  unable  to  translate  all  of 


his  feeling  into  melody,  wrote  little  verses  to  ac- 
com])any  his  tone-poems.  These  lines  were  writ- 
ten on  the  manuscript  of  "From  a  Wandering  Ice- 
berg," one  of  his  excpiisite  "Sea  Pieces": 

An  orram  princess  of  tlie  North, 

.\  virgin,  snowy  white. 
Sails  adown  the  summer  seas 

To  realms  of  burnins  light. 

Mill  Crest,  as  the  Peterboro  home  was  called, 
with  its  old  garden,  whose  sun-dial  measured  only 
happy  hours,  was  an  ideal  place  for  rest  and  recre- 
ation. As  the  music-maker  returned  one  evening, 
after  a  day  of  happy  work  in  his  log-cabin  studio, 
the  thought  came  to  him  that  his  pine  woods 
might  shelter  many  such  "studios,"  screened  by 
trees,  each  a  perfect  retreat  where  an  artist  could 
find  quiet  and  the  calm  of  spirit  necessary  for 
creati\e  work. 

"That  is  just  the  thing!"  he  declared  enthusias- 
tically to  Mt.  Monadnock.  "A  colony  of  rustic 
hermitages  for  errant  authors,  painters,  and  musi- 
cians, 'far  from  the  madding  crowd,'  with  a  chance 
for  home  comforts  and  pleasant  interchange  with 
fellow-workers  at  the  end  of  the  day." 

That  evening  he  told  his  wife  of  his  dream,  and 
together  they  planned  for  a  summer  colonv  of 
artists  in  their  New  England  .Arcadia.  The  |)lan 
grew  into  a  fi.xed  purpose,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
dream  might  indeed  come  true,  when  the  shadow 
of  death  fell  upon  the  music-maker,  "and  the  rest 
was  silence." 

But  ere  long  it  became  clear  that  his  spirit 
was  speaking  through  the  wills  of  others.  .Manv 
lo\-ers  of  his  music,  longing  to  honor  in  some  fit- 
ting wa>-  our  New-World  poet  of  sound,  decided 
to  raise  a  fund  to  realize  his  dream.  Each  sum- 
mer, now,  many  workers  (ind  a  resting-place  for 
bod\-  and  s|)irit  in  the  MacDowell  colony  at 
I'eli'rboro. 

We  do  not  need,  however,  to  inake  a  pilgrim- 
age to  New  Hampshire  to  feel  the  inspiration  of 
the  woods  that  he  longed  to  share  with  others. 
Play  the  "New  England  Idyls."  "In  Deep  Woods" 
and  "From  a  Log  Cabin,"  the  last  of  his  composi- 
tions. It  seems  that  "night  has  fallen  on  a  day  of 
deeds,"  and  we  are  alone  among  the  hills  in  the 
e\  eniiig  glow.  We  fear  the  dark  may  find  us  far 
from  shelter,  when  all  at  once  we  come  upon  a 
little  log-cabin  with  .\  th.itch  of  pine-needles— 

.\  house  of  tlreams  untold. 

It  looks  out  over  the  whispering  tree-tops 

And  faces  the  setting  sun. 

We  think  that  these  words,  which  he  wrote  for 
that  last  idyl,  si)eak  not  only  for  the  music,  but 
also  for  the  spirit  of  Edward  MacDowell. 


THE   PRINCESS  AND  THE  CRYSTAL   PIPE 


(    11 AKACIKKS 

(in  the  order  of  their  appearance) 
Tree  Nymph  Tima,  Her  Maid- 

Water  Sprite  Four  Royal  Guards 

Firefly  Zanii,  a  Gipsy  Boy 

The  Princess  The  Fairy  Godmother 

Time:  Long,  long  ago. 
(As  the  curtain  rises,  one  sees  an  old-fashioned  gar- 
den, masked  in  on  both  sides  by  trees,  and  all  across  the 
hack  by  a  garden  wall  with  solid  gate  in  center.  It  is 
nearly  sunset  time  of  an  early  autumn  day,  and  the  gar- 
den is  flooded  with  the  red  gold  glow  of  the  sun.  Enter 
the  Tree  Nymph  from  r.  i.  She  is  dressed  in  a  clinging 
robe  of  dark  green;  her  long,  straight  brown  hair  is 
crowned  with  a  wreath  of  autumn  leaves.  She  steals 
cautiously  into  the  garden:  then,  when  satisfied  that  she 
is  quite  alone,  runs  lightly  across  the  entrance  at  I.  I.) 

Tree  Nymph.  H'-s-st!  Water  Sprite!  Water 
Sprite!  Come  quickly !  It  is  nearly  sunset  time  and 
the  Princess  will  soon  be  here.  Water  Sprite,  arc 
\ou  coming? 

(A  low  ripple  of  laughter  is  heard,  and  Water  Sprite 
appears  at  I.  t .  She  seems  to  have  just  arisen  from 
the  depths  of  some  dark,  shadmuy  pool,  her  pale  green 
dress  covered  with  clinging  reeds  and  grasses,  lier  golden 
hair  twined  with  water-lilies.) 

VV.\TEK  Sprite.  Oh,  I  ran  so  fast  I  'm  all  out  of 
l)reath!  .\ni  I  very  late?  I  've  been  playing  hide- 
and-seek  with  the  little  .silver  fish  in  my  pool.  I  was 
hiding  in  the  long  grasses  when  you  called,  and  they 
wound  themselves  about  me  until  I  could  searcely 
lireak  away.  The  little  silver  fish  can  never  find  me 
now — but — but — I  've  never  been  so  far  away  from 
my  pool  befori — I  'm  afraid  here — 

Tree  Nvme'H.  No,  no.  ^'ou  must  not  be  afraid 
-but  don'l  speak  too  loudly  or  we  may  be  dis- 
covered, and  fairies,  you  know,  must  not  be  seen 
until  the  sun  goes  down. 

W.\TER  Sprite  (softly).  Then  I  shall  speak  very, 
very  softly.  But  please,  pretty  Tree  Nymph,  why  is 
the  Princess  carried  into  this  garden  cver\'  evening 
at  sunset  time,  and  why  is  she  always  so  sad? 

Tree  Nymph.     Because  of  a  wicked  spell. 

W.\TER  Sprite.  .\  wicked  spell!  Oh,  who  could 
have  been  so  cruel  ? 


Tree  Ny.mph.  Come,  sit  down  by  me,  and  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  it.  (They  sit  r.  of  center.)  VV'hen 
the  Princess  was  si.x  months  old,  her  royal  parents 
gave  a  great  birthday  feast,  and  invited  all  the  good 
people  of  their  kingdom,  rich  and  poor  alike,  to 
attend.  Now  a  wicked  old  witch,  who  was  jealous 
of  the  tjueen,  dressed  herself  in  fine  clothes  and  came 
to  the  party.  When  no  one  was  looking  she  leaned 
over  the  cradle  and  mumbled 

"Hocus-Pocus,  day  and  night. 
What  is  wrong  can  ne  'er  be  right. 
She  shall  live  and  learn  to  talk 
But  she  shall  never,  never  walk." 
.And  from  that  day  to  this,  the  little  Princess  has 
never  taken  a  step  by  herself. 

Water  Sprite.  Oh!  Oh!  Oh!  How  terrible! 
Will  she  ne\er,  never,  never  walk? 

Tree  Nymph.  Not  until  the  spell  is  broken,  and 
no  one  in  the  whole  world  knows  how  to  break  it. 

Water  Sprite.  Oh,  Tree  Nymph!  I  am  so  sad. 
I  shall  go  weep  until  my  pool  is  filled  with  tears. 

Tree  Nymph.  No,  no,  little  Water  Sprite.  Vou 
must  not  do  that.  We  must  try  to  make  the  Prin- 
cess liapp>'. 

(Lights  begin  to  grow  dim.) 

Water  Sprite.  Oh,  could  we?  Could  we?  Could 
we  make  her  happy? 

Tree  Nymph.  Perhaps,  .\i  least  w-e  can  try. 
Kvery  night,  just  after  the  stm  goes  down,  I  set  all 
my  little  leaves  to  dancing  and  whispering  little 
secrets  to  the  Princess.  To-night,  when  the  Princess 
passes,  you  and  your  water  fairies  must  sparkle  and 
glisten  in  the  moonlight,  and  the  little  silver  fish 
must  leap  higher  than  ever. 

Water  Sprite.  \'es,  yes,  we  shall  s])arkle  like 
costly  jewels  in  the  moonlight. 

Tree  Nymph.  Wc  must  all  do  our  very  best,  and 
perhaps,  who  knows — perhaps  to-night  the  .s[>ell  may 
be  broken. 

(As  she  speaks  the  last  words,  the  Firefly  hops  up  on 
the  wall  at  left  of  center.  He  is  a  queer  little  fat  fello-w, 
in  a  brown  suit,  with  close-fitting  brown  cap  and  gauzy 
brown-and-yetlow  wings.  In  one  hand  is  fastened  a 
"bug"  light.  lie  hops  down  into  the  garden,  and, 
flashing  his  light,  speaks  in  a  jerky  manner,  hopping 
nearer  to  the  fairies  with  each  -word.) 
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KiRKFLY.     Vcrj — like — it — mayl 

\V.\TER  Si'Kirii  AND  Trek  Ny.mi'ii.    Oh — Oh — Oh! 

( Water  .Sprite  starts  to  run  home,  but  stays  when  Tree 
Nymph  speaks.) 

Tree  Nymph.  Oh!  So  it 's  only  you.  I  thought 
— I  don't  know  what  I  thought.  Water  Sprite,  this 
is  Firedy. 

Water  Sprite  (timidly).  Oh,  sir,  you  frightened 
me!  I  'm — I  'm  very  glad  to  meet  you.  "\'ery  like 
it  may" — what .' 

Firefly  (disdainfully).     Iluniiih!     If  that  is  n't 


just  like  a  silly  fair\' 


{Mimicking,  her)  " 


'Wry — like 


"  'COME,  COME.  FIKI-.FLV.     TELL  US  \VH.\T  YOU  MEAN'  " 


— it — may' — what  .■' 

what  I  said  and  I 

may ! 

Trice 


\'iry — like- 
•ay  it  again. 


-it — may!  That  's 
Vers' — like — it — 


Nymph,     ("ome,  come,  p'irefly.     ^'our  light 
is  worse  than  your  bile.    Tell  us  what  you  mean. 

Firefly  (astonished).  Tell  you  what  I  mean, 
indeed!     I  mean  what  I  say.    Wry — like — 

Water  Sprite.  Yes,  sir,  we  believe  you,  sir,  but 
what  did  you  mean  to  s<iy? 

Firefly.  That  's  what  I  'ni  trying  to  tell  you,  if 
you  '11  ever  stop  talking  long  enough.  \'ou  said  that 
perhaps  the  spell  might  be  broken  to-night,  and  I 
said,  and  I  meant  to  say,  and  I  do  say,  V'cr> — like — 
it — may! 

Water  Sprite  and  Tree  Nymph.  Oh,  Firefly, 
tell  us!    Have  ycni  heard  something!' 

Firefly  (g^roaning).  Now  thrre  you  go  again. 
Will  you  ever  get  any  sense  in  your  heads?  If  I 
had  n't  heard  something,  how  would  1  know  that 
very — like — 

Tree  Nymph.  Sio|)  blinking  your  light  and  tell 
us  what,  what,  ivhut  you  have  heard. 

Firefly  (very  supereiliously).  I  have  heard  that 
\ou  were  a  very  saucy  fairy,  and  now  I  know  it. 
Besides,  why  should  n't  I  blink  my  light?  That  's 
what  it  's  for.    Now.  if  you  'II  listen  a  moment    - 

{Trumpet  sounds  in  distonre.) 

Trii-;  Nvmi'H.  There!  Now  yon  've  used  up  all 
the  time  with  your  sensi-less  chatter,  and  the  Prin- 
cess is  coming.  (Juick,  Water  Sprite,  to  \our  pool, 
and  do  not  forget  to  be  happy  and  bright.  (ICrit 
Water  .Sprite.)  Firefly,  if  the  sjicll  sl\ould  be  broken 
to-nigin— 


I-"iREFLY.  \'ery— like — it— may!  (Exit  Firefly 
at  upper  r.) 

Tree  Nymph.  Oh,  how  I  wish  it  might!  (Exit 
lower  r.) 

(Enter  at  upper  I.  the  Princess,  carried  on  a  litter  by 
four  royal  guards  and  accompanied  by  Tima,  her 
maid.) 

Tima.  We  are  late  to-night,  Princess.  The  sun 
is  alinost  s<'t  behind  the  hills. 

Pri.ncess  (wearily).  Oh,  Tima,  I  care  not  if  it  be 
late  or  early.  Place  me  there  (points  down  r.  i  so  that 
when  the  moon  comes  up  it  will  shine  on  my  face. 
(They  place  her,  and  Tima  arranges  cushions  about 
her.  Guardsmen  stand  at  attention.)  That  is  all  now. 
You  may  go,  and  do  not  come  for  me  until  I  send 
word  to  you. 

(Exeunt  guardsmen  upper  I.) 

Tima.  My  Princess,  will  you  not  smile  just  once? 
-Ml  the  kingdom  is  filled  with  sorrow  because  you  are 
e\er  sad. 

Princess.  How  can  I  smile  when  my  heart  is 
e\er  sad?  If  only  1  could  walk,  Tima,  I  should  care 
for  nothing  else  in  all  the  world.  I  would  rather  be  a 
poor  little  beggar  maid  who  could  walk,  than  a 
Princess  who  must  alwavs  be  carried  about  like  a 
baby. 

Tima.  Is  there  nothing  else  in  all  the  world  that 
could  make  you  happy? 

Princess.  There  is  nothing  else  in  all  the  world, 
Tima. 

Tima.  Oh,  Princess,  think  you  the  spell  will  ever 
be  broken? 

Princess  (breaking  into  l^ars).  I  cannot  tell — 
oh.  if  only  I  knew  how  to  break  the  wicked  spell! 

Tima.     Please,  oh  please,  my  lady,  do  not  weep! 
1  would  rather  die  than  see  Your  Highness  weep. 
(Moonlight  floods  thf  garden.) 

Princess.  Dear  Tima!  1  will  weep  no  more. 
See,  the  moonlight  streams  into  the  garden.  Go, 
Tima,  bring  me  my  crystal  pipe,  and  we  will  blow 
bubbles  up  to  the  moon. 

Tima.  Shall  you  not  be  .ifraid  to  stay  alone  in  the 
garden? 

Pri.ncess.  No,  no,  the  good  fairies  will  keep 
waich  over  me.     I  shall  not  be  afraid. 

riM.\.  Then  I  will  run  every  step  of  the  way  and 
bring  you  the  crystal  pipe.     (Exit  upper  I.) 

Princess.  Dear  kind  Tima!  what  should  I  do 
without  her?  But  1  cannot  smile,  for  my  heart  is 
filled  with  tears.  How  happy  all  the  others  are. 
I  can  hear  the  little  leaves  laughing  and  whispering  to 
each  other — and  to-night,  when  we  passed  by  the 
pool,  it  shimmered  and  sparkled  like  diamonds. 
I  alone  am  sad — and  I  can  keep  the  tears  back  no 
longer.     (.S7ic  thro'ins  her  head  in  her  arms  and  weeps.) 

(The  soft  twanging  of  a  guitar  is  heard,  and  a  voice 
sings  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall.) 
Lady  Moon,  l.ach'  Moon, 
Wilt  thou  be  my  bride? 
I  'II  bii\-  thee  a  cup  and  a  silver  spoon, 
\\  ith  sweet  cakes  and  honey  beside. 

(Princess  starts  up  and  listens.) 
I.a<ly  Moon,  Lady  Moon, 
Wilt  thou  be  my  bride? 
I    11  bu\'  thee  a  gown  and  silver  shoon, 
.■\nil  a  little  white  cottage  beside. 

Princess.  What  a  be.iuiiful  song!  How  I  wish 
he  would  sing  again!  Oh,  whoever  you  are,  sing, 
sing  again!  (Listens.)  .Mas!  He  cannot  hear  me, 
and  I  caiinol  walk  to  the  wall.  If  only-  ah!  I 
know!  (.She  tears  a  rose  from  her  go^un  and  Ihro'.cs  it 
over  the  wall,  then  waits  eagerly.    Enter,  on  lop  of  the 
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wall,  Zami,  a  gipsy  hoy.  lie  is  dressed  in  soft  shirt, 
thrown  open  at  neek,  bluck  knickers,  and  tam-o'-shanter. 
About  his  waist  is  a  bright  sash;  on  a  cord  slung  over 
his  shoulder  he  carries  a  guitar.  He  sits  on  the  wall 
in  the  moonlight,  and,  with  the  rose  in  one  outstretched 
hand,  speaks  in  a  hni;  gipsy  drawl.) 

Zami.     Lady,  the  rose! 

Princess  (startled).  Oh,  why — why — I  did  n't 
mean  that  you  were  to  come  in. 

Z.\Ml.  But  the  rose — he  fall  on  my  face,  he  kis.s 
mv  lips.  He  .sav,  "Zami,  come  to  the  most  beauti- 
ful lady." 

Princess  (confused).  Well,  >-ou  see,  I  heard  you 
-inging,  and  then  you  stopped.  I  wanted  you  to 
sing  again  so — so  1  threw  the  rose.  But  you  really 
must  not  come  in  here. 

Z.\MI   (coaxing).     Oh,  Lack-,  let   me  come  in?     I 


shining  in  the  sky,  then  I  sing  to  her.  Bui  1  li.nr 
never  belore  sung  to  any  one  mi  lic.iutilul  .is  \  ou, 
L.idy. 

Princicss.  And  I  have  never  seen  any  one  like 
you.  When  you  play  and  sing,  I  forget  all  my  sor- 
rows. 

/ami.  If  1  make  you  happy,  Lady,  that  is  belter 
than  all  the  money  in  the  world.  But  tell  me,  have 
>-ou  never  before  seen  a  gipsy  boy? 

Princess.  Alas!  I  have  never  even  been  outside 
the  castle  wall. 

Z.\Mi  (starting  up).  The  castle  wall!  Is — is  this  a 
royal  garden?     Are  you — a — Princess^ 

Princess  (sighing).  Yes,  I  am  a  Princess,  and 
this  is  the  royal  garden.  (Zami  starts  toward  wall.) 
Zami — gips>'  boy — do  not  go  away! 

Zami.  A  Princess!  A  royal  garden!  Poor  Zami, 
he  would  play  no  more  songs  if  he  were  found  here! 

Princess.  Please,  oh,  please  do  not  go  away! 
This  is  my  very  own  garden,  and  no  one  but  my 
servants  ever  comes  here — and  I  am  so  loneU',  so 
unhappy — 

Z.\Mi.     It  is  very  strange,  indeed,  that  a  Princess 


"please,  oh.  r 


.NOT  GO  AWAY!" 


was  singing,  yes,  to  my  sweetheart — she  is  the 
moon!  But  she  is  not  so  beautiful  as  you.  Let  me 
come  in.  Lady? 

Princess  (hesitating).  W'hy — I — I — Oh,  yes. 
Come  in  and  sing  your  sweetest  songs  to  me.  (Zami 
jumps  down  into  the  garden,  kisses  the  rose,  and  gives  it 
to  her.) 

Zami.  .\h — now  I  gi\e  the  rose  to  the  most 
beautiful  lady.     (Sings.) 

Lady  Fair,  Lady  Fair, 

Wilt  thou  be  my  love? 
I  '11  give  thee  a  rose  for  thy  golden  hair, 
.'\nd  I  'II  bring  thee  a  snow-white  dove. 

Princess.  How  beautifully  you  sing!  Come  sit 
by  me,  and  tell  me  who  you  are,  and  how  you  came 
to  my  garden. 

Zami  (kneeling  before  her).  Lady,  there  is  not 
much  to  tell.  I  am  Zami — a  i)oor  gipsy  boy.  I 
wander  all  over  the  world,  singing  my  songs,  jilaying 
my  guitar.  The  people,  they  give  me  moneys 
not  much,  but  enough — 

Princess.  .\h\  Were  there  many  people  outside 
the  wall  listening  to  you? 

Zami.  No — ah,  no!  In  the  daytime  1  play  for 
the  people — but  at  night,  when  the  Lady  Moon  is 


should  beg  a  favor  of  a  gipsy  boy.  Command,  Your 
Highness,  and  Zami  stays. 

Princess.  Then  I  do  command.  Stay  here  with 
me  always  and  you  shall  have  everything  you  wish — 
money,  jewels,  beautiful  robes.  Will  you  stay  al- 
w'ays,  Zami? 

Z.\.MI  (gently),  ^'our  Highness,  no.  I  cannot. 
I  am  a  gipsy  boy — I  must  be  free  like  the  little  wild 
creatures  in  the  wood.  All  day  long  I  must  wander 
wherever  I  choose,  and  at  night  lie  down  to  sleep 
under  the  open  sky. 

Princess.  Ah,  but  could  nothing  else  make  you 
happy,   Zami? 

Zami.  Only  one  thing  could  make  me  more  hap[>y, 
and  that  you  cannot  give,  for  you  area  Princess. 

Princess.  But  1  could  give  you  anything  in  the 
world.    Tell  me  what  it  is. 

Zami.  If  you  were  not  a  Princess — if  you  were 
only  a  little  beggar  maid,  1  would  tell  you- that  I 
love  you.  I  would  take  your  hand  in  mine,  and  we 
should  wander  the  whole  world  over,  singing  and 
dancing  for  the  people — 

Princess.  But  when  the  moon  was  shining  in  the 
sky,  then  you  would  sing  to  me — Oh,  Zami,  take  me 
with  you^take  me  with  you! 
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Zami  (joyously).  I-ady!  \\>u  would  come  willi 
nic?    Willi  Zami,  the  poor  ij'P^y  I'oy.' 

I'R1N(  i;ss.     I'or  ever  and  ever! 

Zami  (kneeling  tnid  kissiiiii  her  hand).  Then  I  <lo 
say  it!  1  love  you — most  beautiful  lady!  1  love 
you!  Come,  take  my  hand,  and  we  will  k"  o\er  the 
wall  and  far,  far  awa>'.  (Spriii^itig  to  his  feet  and 
holding  out  hand  for  her  as  he  turns  to  look  up  at  the 
moon.)  Ah,  l,ad\'  Moon,  you  are  m\'  sweetheart  no 
longer! 

I'kis'CE>s  (/r;V.v  /('  rise  and  then  falls  back,  weeping 
and  moaning).  Oh — I  forgot — 1  forgot — I  cannot 
come.     I  forgot  the  wicked  spell! 

Zami.  l.ady,  dear  I.ady,  what  is  it?  Why  (U)  you 
weep  ? 

Princess.  I  cannot  go  with  you,  because  I  can- 
not walk.     (Weeps.) 

Zami.    Vou — cannot — walk? 

Princess.  Because  of  a  wicked  spell,  put  upon 
me  when  I  was  a  baby,  I  have  never  taken  a  single 
step  by  myself.  When  you  came,  1  was  so  hai)p\' 
that  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  forgot  my  sorrow — 
now  it  all  comes  back  again! 

Zami.    l.atly — l.adv — it  breaks  mv  heart! 
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Princess  (pleading).  Zami,  si.iy  Iuti-  with  me? 
Zami  (sadly).  1  cannot.  Lady.  1  am  like  the  lilile 
wild  bird  —if  you  ))Ut  me  in  a  cage,  I  die.  No,  I  must 
go  far,  far  away.  All  day  I  shall  dance  and  sing,  bui 
my  he.irt  will  be  ever  .sad  because  you  are  noi  wilh 
me.  I.ady — good-by — good-b>!  (Exit  very  sadly. 
Song  is  heard.) 

I.ady  Moon,  l.a<l\'  Moon, 
Wilt  thou  be  my  bride? 
I'or  1  must  sing  a  merry -tune, 
My  aching  he.iri  to  hide. 


Princess  (stretching  out  artns  after  him).  Zami ! — 
oh ! —     ( Throws  herself  down  and  weeps.) 

(Enter  lima  upper  I.  with  crystal  pipe.) 
Tima  (out  of  breath).    Vour  Highness,  forgive  me. 
but  the  crystal  pipe  had  been  mislaid  and  we  had  to 
search  the  whole  castle.     But  here  it  is  at  last. 

Princess.  Crystal  pipe?  What  crystal  pipe? 
1  sent  you  for  no  pipe. 

I'lMA  (astounded).  Why,  Your  Highness,  it  is  the 
crystal  pipe  given  to  you  by  the  Kairy  C.tMlmother 
at  \our  birthday  feast.  \'ou  sent  me  to  the  castle 
for  it  not  half  an  hour  ago. 

Princess  (Jiercely).  C.ivc  it  to  me!  What  do  1 
care  for  a  crystal  pipe?  Why  did  not  my  I'airy  God- 
mother break  the  wicked  spell!  (Thrinvs  pipe  against 
the  icall.)    There!    Break  in  a  thousand  pieces! 

(.Is  the  pipe  breaks,  a  noise  like  thunder  is  heard, 
and  the  great  gale  sioings  open.  Enter  the  Fairy  (iod- 
molher.    .She  carries  a  'while  wand.) 

1'airv  C.odmother.  What  is  your  wish,  >our 
I  lighness? 

Princess  (frightened).  Oh — who  are  you? 
I'airy  Godmother.  I  am  your  Fair\-  C.odmother, 
who  gave  you  the  cr\stal  pipe.  1  have  been  wailing 
all  these  \ears  for  the  pipe  to  be 
broken,  for  it  had  been  decreed  thai, 
when  the  crystal  pipe  was  broken,  the 
wicked  spell  that  lias  been  over  you  all 
these  years  should  be  taken  away. 

Princess.  Godmother!  Vou  mean, 
I  can  walk.' 

Godmother.     As  soon  as  I  touch 

you  with  this  wand  you  will  be  able 

to  walk  and  rim  like  other  little  girls. 

Princess.     Oh,    then — touch    me 

quickly! 

Godmother.  Rut  first  you  must 
make  a  choice.  The  little  fairies  of 
the  air  that  hear  everything  mortals 
say,  have  told  me  that  >'ou  would 
rather  be  a  beggar  maid  who  could 
walk,  than  a  Princess  who  had  to  be 
( arried  like  a  baby.  If  I  touch  you 
with  my  wand,  you  must  become  a 
beggar  maid,  and  Tima  shall  become 
Princess  in  your  stead.  Think  well, 
and  choose. 

Princess.  Nay,  I  need  not  think 
longer.  Let  me  walk,  dear  Godmother. 
Tima.  Oh,  Your  Highness! 
(Godmother  touches  Princess  wilh 
wand.  As  she  rises  to  her  feet,  her 
beautiful  robe  slips  off,  sh(rwing  an  old 
gray  dress,  and  the  Godmother  remotrs 
her  crown.) 

Pri.ncess.  Why  —  why  —  I  can 
stand!  1  can  walk — and  run — and 
dance — Oh  Tima!  (She  takes  both  of 
Tima's  hands  and  they  whirl  round 
and  round.  The  Codmotlier  picks  up 
robe  and  crown,  and  as  they  slop,  phues 
them  over  Tima's  arm). 

Tima.  Vour  Highness— Gotlmother — 1  know  not 
wh.il  lo  do  or  s;iy. 

Princess.  Go  quickly  lo  the  castle  and  put  on 
be.iuiiful  robes — but  first,  kiss  me  for  the  last  time. 
( ioD.MOTHER.  Yes,  Tima, —  I  mean  (low  how)  Your 
Highness, — go.  (Exit  Tima,  upper  I.  with  her  robe 
and  crown.)  .And  now.  Your  Highness,  I  mean, 
little  lieggar  girl,  what  will  you  do? 

Princess.  I'irsi  of  all,  thank  you,  dear  Godmother 
for  \-our  kind  help — an<I  then  1  will  run  as  fast  as  I 
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laii  ti>  liml  m\  iriic  lovo.  /.ami,  Zami,  1  am  coming! 
(.S7/C  MiH.v  (>»/  f filler.  As  she  j>oes,  the  Water  Sprite 
und  Tree  Xympli  steal  in,  calling.) 

Tree  NvMrn  and  Water  Si-kite.  Fairy  Queen, 
F"air\'  (Jiioenl 

(".ODMOTHEK.     Comc  ill,  my  children. 

Tree  Nvmi'H.  Oh,  lovely  Queen,  we  have  heard 
such  .-ilrange  ihings! 


Oh, 


\ery  strange 


WaTEK  Sl'RITI- 

Tree  .\  vmi-h.    Bui  my  Hltle  leaves  shook  so  wii  h 
excitement    they  could    not    tell   me 
what   was  h.ippening. 

Water  Sprite.  Dear  Fairy  Queen, 
tell  us,  has  the  sfiell  been  broken.' 

(".oiiMOTHER.  I  will  tell  you  all — 
but  hush! — sonic  one  iscoming.  Take 
me  to  some  fairy  hollow,  and  there 
you  shall  hear  the  wondrous  stor\'  of 
the  Princess  and  her  crystal  pipe. 

Tree  Nymph.  This  way,  dear 
Queen. 

(Exeunt  all  three  Imver  r.  Enter  /.ami 
through  gate.) 

Za.mi.  Lady — my  Lady!  done! 
.\nd  the  great  gate  open!  (Trumpet  is 
heard.)  .\h,  now  she  comes.  (He  runs 
to  corner  of  garden  and  wails.) 

(Enter  Tima  in  Princess's  attire  and 
accompanied  by  the  guardsmen.  She  is 
•eery  haughty  and  the  entrance  is  made 
in  comic  solemnity.) 

Zami  (rushing  out).  Lad\-  I  am 
come  back  to  you!  But  you  walk! 
What  has  happened? 

Tima.  Well,  sir,  who  are  you?  I 
ne\er  saw  \ou  before.  Servants,  I 
wish  to  be  carried  on  the  litter. 

(They  march  in  comic  dignity  to  the 
litter,  and  Tima  sits  on  it.  They  lift 
her,  and  /.ami  rushes  to  the  front  and 
kneels.) 

Zami.  .\h,  if  you  be  not  my  lady — 
1  must  ha\'e  been  dreaming — liut  no, 
your  eyes,  your  hair,  your  \ery  face 
is  different.  Tell  me,  oh  where  shall  I 
find  m\  lady? — the  Princess  who 
could  not  walk? 

Ti.MA  (kindly).  That  I  do  not  know, 
for  she  has  gone  out  into  the  great 
world  to  seek  her  true  love.  The 
spell  has  been  broken,  and  she  has 
been  turned  into  a  little  beggar  girl, 
and  I  am  the  Princess  in  her  stead. 
Servants!    To  the  castle! 

iE.ceunl  ne-^i'  Princess  and  guardsmen  very  proudly.) 

Za.mi.  ("lone  to  seek  her  true  love!  Why — 7  am 
her  true  love — I,  /.ami,  the  gipsy  boy.  1  will  find 
her  il  I  must  seek  the  whole  world  over.  Lady — 
my  Lady — 1  am  coming! 

Lis  he  starts  to  run  out,  the  little  beggar  girl  enters.) 

Prin'CESs.  Zami — oh,  Zami!  I  have  found  >-ou 
at  last. 

Z-VMI.  Dear  l.ach — oh,  1  am  so  happy  I  cannot 
speak! 

Princess.  When  the  spell  was  broken,  I  ran  after 
you,  but  I  could  find  you  nowhere,  and  my  heart 
was  more  sorrowful  than  ever  before. 

Z.\Ml.  But  now  we  have  founil  each  other,  and 
we  shall  never  part  again.  Dear  Lady,  comc! 
(With  their  arms  about  each  other's  waist  they  wander 
out  nf  the  garden,  and  Zami  is  heard  singing.) 

riRT 


Lady  .Moon,  Lady  .Moon, 

Thou  will  never  be  my  bride, 
But  1  'II  sing  thee  a  song  with  a  merry  tune 

As  we  roam  o'er  the  country-side. 

(Enter  the  Firefly — he  is  shaking  with  uncontrollable 
laughter.) 

FiREi-i.v.     11.1,  lla.  Ho,  llo,  llol     Oil  dearie  nie' 
If  those  silly  fairies  knew  what  1  know! 

(Enter  the  Tree  Xymph  and  ]]'ater  .Sprite.) 
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Tree  Nymph  and  Water  Sprite.    Well,  what  do 
you  know? 

Fireely  (triumphantly).     .Ml  about   the  Princess 
and  the  crystal  pipe! 

Tree  Nymph.    So  do  we,  slow  poke!    The  Q)ueen 
of  Fairies  told  us  all  about  it. 

Water  Sprite.     But  Firefly — would  you,  could 
you,  tell  us  now  just  what  sou  meant   by  "\'ery 
iike — il — may"? 

Firefly  (very  'iiiisely).  Well,  if  >ou  really  wani 
to  know — come  close,  both  of  you.  (.1//  three  stand 
in  center  stage  close  to  footliglits.)  \o  mailer  wlieiher 
you  are  children,  or  grown-ups,  or  jirincesses;  if  \ dii 
want  something  to  happen  very,  ver\  much,  if  you 
wish  long  enough  and  hard  enough  and  often  enough, 
why,  remember  what  all  Fireflies  say  (blinking  his 
light):  Very — like — it — may! 
\l\ 


BOYS,  PARENTS,  AND  FOOTBALL 

Bv  SOI.  mktzc.i:r 


.\l/riloU(,ii  he  wa.s  a  wiso  pliilosopluT  who  rc- 
iiiarked  that  life  was  just  one  hard  knock  after 
anotiier,  it  seems  that  parents  too  often  fail  lo 
reeo^nize  this  faet  in  dealini;  with  football. 
Here,  without  douhl,  is  the  best  sijort  of  all,  in 
so  far  as  athletics  are  concerned,  in  littins  a  boy 
lor  the  game  of  life,  for  football  is  nothing  if  not 
just  one  hard  knock  after  another.  But  the 
Iiarental  rub  cimies  not  so  much  from  the  hard 
knocks  as  from  the  more  serious  injuries,  occa- 
sionally fatal,  that  have  resulted  from  football. 
I'ortunately,  football  is  rapidh'  freeing  itself 
from  criticism  on  these  points.  It  is  now  re- 
markably free  from  these  two  casualties;  and  il 
has  been  proved  and  is  being  pro\ed  that  teams 
and  players  can  go  through  a  season  without 
injurx'.  For  one  thing,  coaches  and  trainers 
h.u'e  been  compelled  b\-  public  condemnation 
to  rid  the  sijort  of  such  objectionable  features; 
and  for  another,  they  have  found  it  a  costh 
handicap,  when  stri\-iug  for  \ictory.  to  have  pk>\- 
ers  out  of  the  game.  Thus,  for  twenty  years, 
virtualh'  all  changes  in  the  game  ha\e  been  made 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  pre\enting  injury,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  retaining  its  rigorous  qualities. 
Surely,  boys  are  interested  in  avoiding  foot- 
ball injuries.  It  gives  iheni  a  better  chance  to 
make  the  team,  il  makes  the  game  more  enjoy- 
able, and  it  must  mean  that  parents  will  no 
longer  prevent  them  from  taking  p.irt  in  the  sport. 
The  latter  jjoint  i^  .i  big  factor  in  the  game,  for 
the  ideal  tyi-ie  for  it  who  nia\'  not  pla>-  because  ol 
his  orders  from  home  is  to  be  foimd  at  e\cr\ 
school  and  college.  Now  no  prohibition  is  ([uite 
so  hard  for  a  boy  to  bear.  I'dolball  best  fulfils 
his  e\-ery  requirement  of  sport.  Denial  may  be  a 
calamity,  for  bovs.  !<o  denied,  are  too  often  niis- 
undersl(jod  b\-  their  fellows,  ami  their  f.uluri'  lo 
try  for  the  team  is  sometimes  m-i  liown  ,is  due  to 
being  "vellow."  So  I  am  going  to  |)Ut  down  all 
that  has  been  done  to  rid  the  game  of  injur\-. 
compare  the-  old  with  the  modern  method  nl 
I)la\',  state  why  most  parlicijianls  ha\e  been 
hurt,  why  some  f.italities  occur,  and  also  give  the 
reasons  why  the  g.ime  may  be  and  is  plax'cd 
without  risk,  exci'pt  from  accidental  injur\-.  in 
order  that  any  box'  who  wishes  to  pla>-  football 
mav  ha\-e  a  clear  case  of  facts  to  present   lo  his 


|i,uents.  pro\  ing  that  he  is  taking  no  unnecessary 
chances  in  trying  for  his  school  or  college  eleven. 

.At  the  same  time,  il  is  well  that  parents 
should  know  that  nearly  all  bad  football  hurts  are 
unneces.sary  and  that  a  little  judicious  inquiry  on 
their  jiart  at  various  schools  and  colleges  is  about 
all  that  is  needed  to  pre\ent  most  of  the  harm 
that  still  remains  in  the  game  to-day.  Football 
has  been  reduced  lo  such  a  science  that  we  may 
now  with  some  definiteness  locate  the  reason  for 
any  injurs-.  Lest  1  be  misunderstood,  I  want  to 
set  down  right  here  that  this  annual  autumn 
pastime  \\  ill  ne\er  be  entirely  free  from  the  chance 
of  injury  to  its  followers.  Again,  as  in  life  every- 
wlu-re.  accidents  are  bound  to  happen.  But. 
we  can  wijie  out  the  worst  of  them  and  reduce 
lo  a  minimum  the  least  of  them  if  we  follow  an 
,ilread\'  established  policy  of  "Safetx'  First"  in 
handling  this  splendid  sport.  .\nd  this  without 
robbing  it  in  any  degree  of  all  the  fighting  spirit 
so  dear  to  all  who  ha\e  played  the  game. 

kule  makers  ha\'e  been  inoneers  in  the  matter 
of  lessening  injuries  to  i)la\ers.  When  backed 
!)>■  competent  officials.  the\'  have  eliminated  all 
unnecessarv'  roughness,  formerly  the  cause  of  so 
many  hurts.  Tripping,  striking,  kneeing,  piling 
upon  a  thrown  runner,  tackling  out  of  bounds, 
and  knocking  over  a  idayer  who  has  knocked  or 
IKissed  the  Ijall  have  all  been  abolished.  Mass 
lila>'  has  likewise  been  banned.  And  with  all 
this  has  gone  unsportsmanlike  conduct  in  either 
acl  or  word.  Collegt's  and  schools  ha\x'  watched 
this  point  most  carefulK  .  I  knew  a  boy  at  >chool 
who  pl.ued  wonderful  fonib.ill.  but  in  the  excite- 
ment of  ilie  game  he  lost  his  sense  of  fair  pla\'. 
h'.ntering  Vale,  he  tried  for  and  made  the  '\arsit\ .' 
But  it  was  not  long  before  the  coaches  refused 
pernii>si(in  to  hiui  to  pl.i\  .  ("U'an  sport  was  at 
a  higher  premium  than  \ictory. 

A  second  forward  step  toward  eliminaling 
injur\-  was  the  building  of  better  fields,  .\boul 
t\\enl\  years  ago.  the  erection,  first,  of  Franklin 
1-ield,  at  the  l'ni\-ersit>-  of  Penns>l\ania.  and, 
.■second,  of  the  Stadinm.  at  Ilarv.ird.  with  surfaces 
of  smooth,  soft  loam,  heavily  matted  with  grass, 
were  examples  so  cjuickly  followed  that  to-da\ 
educational  institutions  not  boasting  modern 
athletic  fields  are  i)ack  numbers. 
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Not  only  ha\e  these  new  playing  grounds 
prevented  unnecessary  hurts  by  reason  of  their 
soft  and  even  surfaces,  when  compared  with  the 
wrenches  and  bruises  that  formerly  fell  to  the 
lot  of  those  who  scrimmaged  on  abandoned  fields 
or  a  brick-like  campus.  Iiut  they  haxe  been  so 
planned  that  the  risk  of  collision  with  near-b>- 
fences  and  stands  has  been  entirely  removed. 
Plaving  at  the  Polo  Grounds  in  New  York  in 
igo3,  the  writer  ran  amuck  of  a  sturdy-  board- 
fence.  The  honors  were  all  with  the  latter. 
To-day  such  accidents  do  not  occur. 

Two  contributing  factors  to  football  injuries 
niav  be  laid  to  tradition:  in  the  old  da\s,  a 
spirit  grew  up  which  all  but  eliminated  pads,  and 
a  scheme  of  training  was  adopted  far  loo  strenu- 
ous for  the  purpose,  but  from  which  we  ha\e 
been  slow  to  draw  away.  Kaeh  cost  fnotball 
many  a  friend,  as  w-e  see  matters  more  clearly 
to-day.  In  so  far  as  the  first  is  concerned,  the 
old-time  coaches,  in  many  instances,  frowned 
upon  pads.  "Only  mollycoddles  wear  them," 
was  their  way  of  putting  it.  In  lieu  of  the 
modern  head -protector,  our  earlier  gridiron 
heroes  atTccted  a  head  of  hair  which  would  have 
done  credit  to  an  Australian  bushman.  These 
chn,santhemum  locks  were  so  generalh-  worn 
that  they  became  the  insignia  of  the  player  when 
cartooned.  As  a  result,  contusions,  bad  cuts, 
and  "cauliflower  ears"  were  certain  rewards  for 
representing  the  college  on  the  gridiron.  To-day 
these  hurts  have  been  nearly  eliminated. 

The  same  disregard  for  injury  caused  the 
former  star  to  enter  the  game  with  little  or  no 
padding  on  such  vulnerable  points  as  the  shoul- 
ders, elbows,  hips,  thighs,  and  knees.  Occasion- 
ally, thin  wads  of  cotton,  held  in  place  by  canvas 
coverings,  were  sewed  over  these  joints  or  lined 
in  the  trousers.  "Charley  horses,"  the  most 
painful  of  all  thigh  bruises,  dislocated  collar- 
bones, and  the  almost  gone  and  forgotten  hi]) 
contusion, — which  forbade  one  to  indulge  in 
laughter  or  coughing,  so  acute  were  the  resulting 
pains, — water  on  the  knee,  and  a  whole  full  kit 
of  like  bumps,  all  the  result  of  the  gospel  of  mak- 
ing the  players  hard  and  tough,  were  common. 
They  have  since  become  rarities,  due  to  modern 
methods  of  protection. 

The  present  plan  of  ])adding  the  pla>er  is 
indeed  a  science.  Take  the  shoulder,  for  instance, 
always  a  point  of  violent  contact.  In  place  of  a 
tuft  or  two  of  cotton,  it  is  now  protected  with 
stiff  leather,  reinforced  with  felt  and  so  formed 
as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  for  the  contestant 
to  receive  a  direct  blow.  The  better  shoulder- 
pads  accent  the  slope  of  the  shoulders,  thus 
causing  a  blow  to  slide  olT.  .And  it  is  the  saine 
all  over  the  boriy  of  the  modern  gridiron  knight. 


The  former  theory  of  not  protecting  the 
pla\er  was  a  wrong  one.  1 1  grew  from  an  at- 
tempt to  create  "nerve."  while  toughening  the 
subject.  It  was  as  foolhardy  as  would  ha\e  been 
the  sending  of  an  army  into  the  trenches,  during 
the  World  War,  without  gas-masks,  or  steel 
helmets.  I'ortiinalely,  football  coaches  have 
learned  a  most  impressive  lesson.  Nerve  in  a 
])layer  depends  chielly  u])on  his  ability  to  escape 
injury.  Boys  lo\e  to  jilay  footljall  as  long  as 
they  can  do  that.  The  bumps  don't  count. 
Few  ever  enjoyed  a  match  or  showed  to  advanttige 
when  each  mo\e  was  painful.  I'ad  your  player 
well,  let  him  be  confident  in  the  efficiency  of  his 
protection,  and  you  may  rest  assured-  his  nerve 
will  ne\er  fail.  True,  many  a  hero  has  finished 
the  game  with  a  broken  rib  or  so,  but  it  is  to  be 
remembered  this  was  in  the  e.\citement  of  a  big 
match.  You  never  read  about  such  a  boy 
scrimmaging  the  following  Monday — it  can't  be 
done. 

As  to  our  second  unfortunate  heritage  from 
earlier  days,  physical  training,  we  have  surely 
made  advances.  We  have  learned  that  the 
condition  of  the  football  star  is  the  indicator  of 
the  .soundness  of  the  training.  An  extreme  illus- 
tration will  make  this  clear.  A  healthy  boy  can 
run  a  race  at  top  speed  and  feel  better  for  the 
exercise.  A  sickly  boy  cannot  do  this  without 
gra\'e  risk.  So  it  is  with  football.  Here  the 
contestant  must  not  only  be  healthy,  but  he 
must  have  ample  endurance  and  toughened 
muscles  before  he  can  stand  the  gaff.  In  former 
days,  football  players  were  trained  with  a  rush. 
The  principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  was 
the  test.  Now,  while  this  did  bring  a  team  to 
to])  form  early  in  the  season,  the  weeding-out 
process  cost  many  a  candidate  unnecessary 
injun,',  due  to  its  rigor,  while  the  ultimate  effect 
was  to  lessen  the  players'  desire  for  matches 
before  the  schedule  was  completed.  Stale 
teams,  therefore,  entered  the  big  games.  The 
match  was  a  task  rather  than  a  sport.  That 
policy,  which  caused  so  many  casualties,  had  to 
be  abandoned  because  it  lost  so  man>'  games.  It 
was  not  until  a  saner  plan  of  conditioning  replaced 
it  that  we  learned,  almost  by  accident,. that  the 
tired  contestant,  the  stale  i)la\er,  the  overtrained 
individual,  was  most  easily  luu'l.  The  reason  is 
ob\ious,  yet  it  is  one  all  boys  should  note,  for  it 
anyone  islikeh'  to  overdo  his  sport,  it  is  the  youth. 

When  one  is  weary  he  cannot  protect  himself 
as  well  as  when  feeling  fit.  Nature  has  endowed 
us  with  certain  protective  instincts.  We  do  not 
have  to  think  of  raising  our  arms  to  ward  off 
a  blow.  Instinctively,  automatically,  nature 
causes  them  to  do  this  for  us.  In  football,  a 
game  of  give  and   take,   these  instinctixe  mo\e- 
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ineiils  Loiitinuallv  >a\i'  us  lidin  hiiil.  Hut  wlu'ii 
wc  arc-  worn  ami  weary,  lirud  and  spiMit,  our 
instincts  feel  just  the  same  \va\'.  Tliey  refuse 
to  help  us.  Conseciiienlly,  the  tired,  or  over- 
trained, football  pla>er  laeks  the  i)est  safeguard 
he  possesses.  These  are  the  fellows  who  run  the 
casualty  list  so  hii;h.  .\s  i^roof,  %ou  will  find 
that  most  football  injuries  come  either  early  in 
the  season,  when  pla>ers  are  sometimes  rushed 
too  hard  in  their  t mining,  or  at  the  end  of  the 
schedule,  when  a  team  ma>-  be  oNcrtrained;  or 
they  most  often  hapjien  to  those  boys  who  have 
had  no  training  at  all  and  who  suddenly  decide 
to  have  a  game.  I'atal  injuries  are  more  connnon 
.imong  this  latter  class,  though  a  proportion  fall 
to  the  lot  of  those  who  are  continued  in  games 
after  being  hurt  or  worn  out.  Nature  simply 
is  n't  on  the  job  at  such  times. 

Here  is  where  we  need  the  doctor,  lie  sliould 
be  present  at  every  scrimmage  and  g.ime.  Train- 
ers may  be  excellent  jtidges  of  a  i)la\er's  condi- 
tion; but  when  the  health  or  condition  of  a  boy  is 
concerned,  the  trainer  or  coach  who  tmdertakes 
to  judge  it  for  himself  takes  a  responsibility  that 
the  best  men  in  these  i)ositions  will  not  assume. 
From  an  e.xperience  of  twenty  >  ears'  playing  and 
coaching,  the  writer  is  of  the  hrm  lieiief  that  the 
coach  or  trainer  who  decides,  without  pnjper 
.id\ice,  whether  a  i)la\er  shall  continue  in  the 
game  after  an  injury  and  the  school  or  college 
which  permits  this  are  both  guilty  of  something 
bordering  on  criminal  negligence  when  bad  acci- 
dents occur  as  a  result.  Football  is  a  fine  game 
when  ijroperly  >tiper\ised,  and  is  then  free  from 
fatalities  or  |>ermanent  injuries.  Hut  when  the 
doctor  is  not  present,  football  should  not  be 
played.     Parents  should  insist  iii)on  his  pre.sence. 

.-\n  e\ami)le  of  the  former  scheme  of  football 
training  which  the  writer  was  forttmate  enough 
to  stirvi\e  w ill  com  ince  any  reader  of  how  extrente 
and  strenuotis  was  the  work.  That  we  went 
through  with  it  was  due  to  oiu'  love  of  glory  and 
of  college.  The  exiierieiice  now  related  occurred 
in  190,1.  In  th(isc  dass,  football  squads  assem- 
bled late  in  .\ugust  for  the  iireliniinary  work-otits. 
College  opeiU'd  a  month  Liter.  Two  [iractice 
sessions  were  held  d.iiK .  The  tir>t  two  weeks 
consisted  of  a  hardening  proct-ss,  \oid  of  scrim- 
mages, and  intended  to  tit  us  for  such  rough  jilav . 
This  |)art  of  the  preparation  was  mainU'  drilling 
in  fundamentals.  Hut  in  those  da\s.  charging- 
machines  ami  t.n  kling-dimniiies  were  not  vet  an 
establishi'd  tiling.  We  le.uiied  these  lesM)ns 
.igainst  other  contest. ints.  .md  we  were  pounded 
very  hard  as  a  result. 

Here  is  ;i  sample,  not  unusual,  of  a  day's  work 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  week,  a  particularly  hot 
Scpti'inber  (lav        <  'n  the  lii-ld  bv   ten  in  the  morn- 


ing, we  went  through  oiu'  h.udeiiing  exercises. 
Then  the  first  and  second  elevens  scrimmaged 
for  an  hour  under  a  noondaj'  .sun.  By  three  in 
the  afternoon  we  were  in  togs  once  more,  trotting 
across  country  to  a  near-by  college,  where  our 
varsitv'  played  a  i)ractice  game  with  this  team : 
following  which,  the  second  team  was  sent  against 
Us.  I'or  two  long  hours  these  scrimmages  lasted. 
Then  we  ran  back  to  our  quarters.  1  lere  a  news- 
paper photographer  took  our  jiicture — a  jncture 
in  which  we  certainly  resemble  more  closely  a 
group  of  starving  Helgians  than  the  star  football 
eleven  of  .1  gnat  iiniversitv'.  Some  of  us  lost 
fifteen  pounds  that  dav'.  The  writer  dropped 
seven  and  one  h.ilf.  and  the  weight  did  not  return 
that  MMsoii. 

What  was  the  restilt? 

W'e  were  so  far  ahead  of  oiu'  first  opponent.s  in 
the  ni.ilter  of  condition  that  we  started  oft'  piling 
111)  amazing  scores.  Hut  by  the  time  of  our  big 
games,  we  were  sick  and  tired  of  football.  Play- 
ers who  in  later  years  made  the  ail-American 
team  were  complete  failures.  Many  of  us  were 
maimed  and  injured,  yet  we  were  forced  to  con- 
tinue the  grind.  Otirs  was  the  life  of  a  Spartan. 
Evidently  we  lacked  his  endurance. 

The  modern  method  of  gradually  conditioning 
plavers,  of  going  easv'  at  the  start,  is  far  better. 
.\n(l  this  present  scheme  of  training,  of  not  at- 
teiniiting  to  do  in  one  month  what  takes  two,  is 
the  reason  whv-  big  elevens  rareh-  run  up  the 
tremendous  scores  thev'  formerlv-  totaled  in  their 
early  games.  It  is  realized  rather  generally  now 
that  graduallv'  to  bring  the  team  to  top  form  for 
it>  big  games,  to  have  it  keen  for  those  contests 
and  fit  to  plav-  them,  is  far  the  better  plan. 
F'ewer  injuries  are  the  result,  all  Ix-cause  the  grid- 
iron star  of  to-dav-  has  more  resistance  at  his 
command. 

Vet  we  continue  to  have  football  injuries  even 
when  plavers  are  well  trained  and  scientificallv 
liadded,  and  though  games  are  played  in  a  sports- 
manlike manner  on  modern  fields.  Why  is  this.'' 
.\s  we  have  said,  there  always  will  be  accidents  in 
football.  Hut  the  fatal  ones  and  the  permanent 
injuries  will  t-ventuallv-  be  avoided.  The  cure 
has  alreadv-  been  stated.  Had  hurts  have  no 
place  in  the  game  when  it  is  iiroperlv'  suixrvised, 
and  the  great  bulk  of  our  minor  hurts,  sprains 
and  bruises,  twists  and  wrenches  of  both  joints 
.111(1  tendons  and  muscles,  can  be  reduced  to  a 
satisfactory  minimum  bv'  proper  plav-. 

How  may  this  be  done?  Most  injuries  in  fool- 
Ij.iII  can  be  traced  to  improper  execution  of  the 
fundamentals,  such  as  tackling,  charging,  inter- 
ference, falling  on  the  ball,  and  so  on.  There  are 
not  oiilv  right  and  wrong  ways  to  do  these  things. 
but    this  ditlereiice   ni.irks   the  liiu'  between   not 
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bcins  liiiiL  >"k1  hfiiig  luirt.  Tackling  knocks  dui 
players  now  and  then,  when  such  should  not  be 
the  case.  The  human  body  is  well  equipped  to 
meet  such  shocks  when  they  are  taken  in  the 
proiier  way.  ("loixl  tackles  are  not  made  with 
the  head,  for  thai  would  in  time  tend  to  hurt  the 
necks  of  the  players,  nor  are  they  made  directly 
with  the  shoulder,  as  is  popularly  supposed.  The 
shock  of  meeting  an  oncoming  nmner  directly  on 
the  .shoulder  is  apparently  sufficient  to  break  or 
bend  it;  something  would  just  have  to  give  wa>'. 
But  the  blow  recei\ed  is  absorbed  when  the 
tackier  lets  the  nmner  slide  fonvard  on  his  breast, 
where  pads  of  muscle  and  that  great  strong  arch 
of  the  chest  take  it  without  injury.  Were  the 
lackle  made  with  the  shoulder,  we  should  see  odd 
>ighis  on  looll)all  fields — runners  thrown  flat  to 
the  ground  would  be  held  there  by  tacklers  who 
stood  on  their  heads,  and  many  times  fatal 
injuries  would  most  certainly  result. 

It  is  not  m\'  purpose  here  to  teach  bo\s  how 
to  play  each  of  the  fundamentals  of  football; 
that  is  the  work  of  the  coach  on  the  field  of  pla>-. 
Indeed,  such  lessons  are  impossible  to  convey- 
by  written  word.  But  I  want  to  emphasize 
the  point  that  the  proper  way  of  executing 
the  fundamentals  prevents  injury.  No  player 
should  be  permitted  to  scrimmage  until  he  has 
had  these  rudiments  ground  into  him.  .'\nd  we 
have  the  charging-machine.  the  tackling-dummy, 
and  pits  filled  with  sawdust,  wherein  they  may 
be  taught  without  injury-.  The  longer  I  coach 
football  teams,  the  more  I  become  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  a  proper  schooling  in  funda- 


mentals is  the  great  eradicator  of  injiu'y.  Time 
after  time  enough  stress  has  not  been  laid  on  this 
point,  and  the  individual  and  team  have  suffered. 
So  often  is  this  the  case,  that  1  am  satisfied  in  m\- 
own  mind  that  if  I  train  my  teams  properl\-,  if  I 
pad  them  thoniughly  and  teach  them  to  pla>' 
their  fundamentals  correctly,  I  can  carr\-  them 
through  a  season  without  the  loss  of  an  indi\  idual. 
Many  coaches  accomplish  that;  it  is  nothing  to 
brag  of;  rather  it  is  a  solemn  duty.  .Xnd  such 
teams  \\a\c  won  enviable  jiositions  in  the  season's 
ranking.  Thev  plaved  hard,  fast,  and  winning 
football. 

Parents  want  boys  to  be  fitted  for  the  game  of 
life.  And  jjarents  will  find  that  nothing  quite 
takes  the  place  of  football  in  making  you  young 
fellows  smile  through  hard  knocks  and  misfortuni', 
or  better  trains  you  to  keep  on  fighting  through  it 
all.  Rather  than  refuse  to  allow  their  sons  to 
play  the  game,  fathers  and  mothers  should  care- 
fully investigate  it.  \o  boy  should  be  permitted 
to  take  part  in  pick-up  games,  neither  should  he 
play  at  school  or  college  unless  the  field  is  of  the 
right  kind,  the  training  properK'  conducted,  and 
a  doctor  on  haml  to  sa\'  whether  the  bo\'  is  to 
stay  in  the  game  or  to  lea\e  the  fray,  once  he  is 
spent  or  hurt.  So  conducted,  football  develops 
those  splendid  qualities  of  perseverance,  unsel- 
fishness, and  team  play,  while  being  \irtiially  free 
from  injur\-.  Fathers  and  mothers  run  far  more 
risk  when  they  go  for  a  sjiin  in  the  family  car. 
I  can  \ouch  for  this  as  I  ha\e  tried  each  for  an 
equal  number  of  years.  Therefore.  I  speak  from 
experience. 
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^Ballad  ofFootball^^  \ 
^  Charles,  F.  Lester. 


Sir  W'hoop-de-doo  rushed  down  tin-  path  and  leai)e(l  the  garden  gate; 
"Odds  life!"  he  cried.  "I  fear  if  I  'ni  not  early,  I  Ml  ho  late! 
I  mitit  gel  to  that  game,  \vhate\er  cimies,  and  so,  here  goes!" 
And  then  he  made  a  landing  on  the  sidewalk  and  his  nose. 


Sir  \Vhoop-de-doo's  rash  rush  (yes,  that  is  rather  hard  to  say) 
Was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  on  this  memorable  day 
(October  thirty -second,  to  be  exact)  there  came 
The  season's  greatest  sport  c\ent — The  Royal  I'\>otball  Game! 

Sir  Whoop-de-doo,  I  'd  liave  you  know,  was  sixteenth  substitute 
For  first  assistant  tackle  on  the  team  of  Count  Pierroote, 
Whose  treatise  on  the  Zoofuss  had  won  him  world-wide  fame 
(.And  he  'd  brought  two  little  Zoofusses,  as  mascots,  to  the  game). 


I'he  other  team  was  led  b\-  Sir  Euripides  de  Bayes. 
The  famous  dramatist  (whose  works,  of  course,  were  mosth'  plays). 
1  le  wore  his  new  pneumatic  suit,  the  chronicle  recounts, 
.\nd  whenever  he  was  tackled — M\!  vou  should  ha\e  seen  him  bounce! 


Sir 
Euripides 


MK    WHOOl' l)li-lJ(XJS     rOlCHDQWN 


Tlie  king  and  queen  and  all  the  court  were  sitting  in  the  stand. 
(Now  that  ^^ounds  queer!)  Their  son,  Prince  Zam,  was  leader  of  the  band; 
'T  was  all  composed  of  dukes  and  earls  and  marquises,  't  is  said. 
(I  've  no  time  to  describe  them,  so  I  've  sketched  a  few,  instead.) 

Sir  Beppo  could  not  come  because  his  auto  would  not  go; 

But  Lord  de  Luxe  had  brought  his  daughter,  Kate,  to  see  the  show, 

.\nd  jolly  old  Sir  Boz  arrived  quite  early  in  the  day, 

.•\nd  brought  his  new  harmonica  to  while  the  time  away. 


iF^ 


A  number  took  their  lunch;  Sir  Woofife  had  lemonade  and  cheese; 
Sir  Fidget,  fudge — it  looked  quite  good ;  Count  Bambo,  who  kept  bees, 
Had  brought  a  lot  of  honey  (he  did  not  enjoy  it,  though. 
Because  he  found  he  'd  also  brought  two  dozen  bees  or  so). 


'**  ,>■'- 


To  see  the  Duke  de  Whing-whang  lead  the  cheering  was  a  treat! 
He  looked  as  if  he  had  four  arms  and  six  or  seven  feet. 
The  king  watched  him  so  closely  that  he  'd  sometimes  miss  a  play. 
So  he  'd  make  them  do  it  over  (which  was  trj-ing,  in  a  way!). 


Now  I  suppose  you  're  wondering  about  Sir  \\'hoop-de-doo. 

And  how  he  made  that  touchdown.    Well,  it  's  rather  -sad,  but  true. 

That,  being  sixteenth  substitute  (as  I  took  i)ains  to  say). 

He  did  n't  make  one,  for  he  did  n't' — get  a  chance  to  play! 
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THE  WATCH  TOWHR 

.1    Review  of  Current  Eventi 
Rv  KinVARD    N.    TEALL 


THK   ENEMY   AT   HOME 

On  Thursda\ .  September  17,  at  noon,  there  was 
an  explosion  in  Wall  Street,  New  \'ork,  that  did  a 
million  dollars'  worth  of  damage  to  ]iroperly  and 
caused  the  loss  of  thirty-seven  lives,  with  serious 
injury  to  scores  of  persons.  The  first  theory, 
that  the  ex|jlosion  might  have  lieen  due  to  crim- 
inal carelessness.  quickU-  ga\e  way  to  conxiction 
that  it  was  deliberately  jilanned  as  an  act  of  ter- 
rorism 

On  Fridav'.  September  18,  at  noon,  \\  all  Street 
was  packed  with  persons  assembled  in  honor  of 
Constitution  Day.  On  the  very  spot  wlicre  the 
monstrous  outrage  against  society  had  been  com- 
mitted, thousands  of  good  citizens  gathered  to 
express  their  faith  in  .America's  democratic  in- 
stitutions. 

Our  democr.itic  iiislitulions  w  ill  protect  us  onl\ 
so  long  as  we  protect  tlieni. 

We  read  of  terrorism  in  Ru.ssia.  We  are  sorry 
for  the  people  whose  life  is  spoiled  liy  the  violence 
that  grows  out  of  ignorance.  We  tell  ourseKes 
that  "America  is  different."  and  go  on  about  our 
business  comfortably  -happy  and  secure  in  the 
consciousness  that  this  is  "the  good  old  V .  S.  A." 
.-\nd  perhaps  we  turn  ,1  corner  and  come  sud- 
denK-  ujion  a  scene  like  that  tragic  one  in  Wall 
Street  in  Sei)tembcr' 

Such  a  disaster,  wrought  by  men  of  poisoni'd 
minds — men  who  h.ixc  [lo  ri'gard  for  Ihe  rights  of 
others  and  mean  to  take  b\  force  what  lhe\  are 
loo  laz\'  or  ignorant  lo  earn  by  the  labor  of  hands 
and  brain  and  who  would  dotrov  the  world 
rather  than  submit  lo  the  l.iws  ol  u.itme  and  of 
man — such  a  disaster  is  a  ralKing  cr\'  to  all  the 
lorces  of  law  .and  order  in  our  land,  an  alarm  lo 
wake  us  out  of  our  d.iugerous  indifference,  a  call 
to  battle. 

E\ery  single  one  of  us.  man  or  woman,  boy  or 
girl,  must  do  his  or  her  part.     Don't  be  discon- 


tented. Don't  criticize  things  that  \ou  don't 
know  about.  Don't  let  people  talk  to  >ou  about 
things  being  "all  wrong." 

That  's  the  passive  program.  The  acti\e  one 
is  this:  Think.  Slud\  public  affairs.  Talk 
about  the  certainty  of  e\en,thing  coming  out 
right,  if  we  all  do  our  dut>-  with  sense  and  cour- 
age. Pla\-  hard — and  pla>-  fair.  Work  hard,  on 
\our  job  if  >ou  ha\e  one;  in  school,  if  that  's 
where  >our  work  is. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  in  Wall  Street 
on  that  terrible  <la\-,  one  .American  boy  kept  his 
head.  He  commandeered  an  auto,  standing  in 
the  street,  and  carried  thirty  injured  persons  to 
the  hosintal.  Where  the  statue  of  Washington 
stands,  commemoraling  the  Spirit  of  'Seventy- 
six,  this  young  American  gave  a  glowing  ex- 
.unple  of  tlu'  true  Spirit  of  Nineteen  Twenty. 
It  's  the  spirit  of  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  (".iri 
Scouts.  It  's  the  spirit  of  the  Yanks  who  fell 
in  I'Vancc.  It  's  the  spirit,  let  us  hope,  of  N'oung 
.\merica  lo-da\'. 

SWEDEN.   I1M..VN1).  .\ND  THE   I.E.Vt.l  E 

TnRKl-;  commissioiu-rs  were  aii|)ointed  b\'  the 
League  of  Nations  to  investigate  the  claim  to  the 
.Aland  Islands,  referred  to  it  b\'  Sweden  and  Fin- 
l.ind.  Sweden  was  .so  confideiU  of  the  justice  of 
its  claim  that  it  wanted  a  Note  of  ihe  island  people 
taken.  I"iiiland  was  e(iualh  confident  thai  llu- 
inhabitants  would  prefer  Finnish  rule. 

Mr.  Braining,  the  Swedish  premier,  said:  "I 
will  not  Use  the  word  'war.'  but  the  situation  was 
tense.  The  Council  of  the  League,  through  its 
caulious  but  prompt  action,  has  dissipated  the 
feeling,  and  Sweden  l)elie\es  the  Coinicil  will 
settle  the  matter  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  par- 
ties. Sweden  has  complete  confidence  in  the 
League  as  a  means  of  preventing  future  wars, 
and  proof  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  unhesi- 
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latiniily  placed  our  case  in  ils  haiuis.  1  believe 
that  the  action  of  the  League  furnishes  proof  tiiat 
the  League,  e\en  in  its  present  stale,  is  an  et'ti- 
cient  world-courl  for  hearing  international  ditii- 
cullies  and  forestalling  conflicts  between  nations." 

Mr.  Branting  said  that  all  the  League  needed 
to  make  it  a  most  effect i\e  and  certain  instru- 
ment for  "reducing"  future  wars  was  to  have  the 
United  States  come  in.  (Are  n't  we  still  at  war 
with  (iermany?) 

These  are  interesting  remarks.  So  is  the  one. 
also  credited  to  Mr.  Branting,  that  Sweden 
"will  never  give  up  the  islands."  .\s  a  Finnish 
official  declared  <iuitc  positively  that  Finland 
felt  pretty  much  the  same  way  about  it,  perhai)s 
the  iiiiestion  had  better  be  considered  as  not  \et 
quite  closed. 

THE   SI  BAL\K1NE   S-5 

Early  in  September  the  submarine  S-5  do\e  in 
150  feet  of  water,  and  failed  to  come  up.  For 
thirty-seven  hours  her  crew  was  imprisoned. 

The  "sub"  was  in  an  almost  \ertical  position, 
with  her  nose  on  the  bottom  and  a  small  patch  of 
her  surface,  aft,  sticking  up  out  of  the  water.  The 
salt  water  getting  into  the  batteries,  fumes  ot 
chlorine  gas  were  generated.  The  commander 
ordered  an  attempt  to  cut  through  the  stern 
plates.  After  working  with  cold-chisels  and 
hack-saws  without  much  result,  an  electric  drill 
was  brought  into  use.  The  men's  clothing  was 
soaked  and  the  power  circuits  that  were  not  clean 
out  of  commission  were  badh'  grounded,  so  that ; 

"When  the  current  was  turned  on  the  drill,  a 
large  part  of  the  power  passed  through  the  bod\- 
of  the  man  operating  it.  knotting  his  muscles, 
and  subjecting  him  to  agon\ .  The  men  did  not 
falter,  one  after  another  taking  up  the  slow  work, 
being  held  in  place  by  companions." 

While  the  commander  was  working  at  the 
hole, — a  triangular  aperture  about  six  by  fi\c 
inches, — he  saw  a  ship  go  by.  He  did  not  tell  the 
men:  but  later,  when  the\'  were  so  nearly-  ex- 
hausted that  the>'  could  work  in  only  one-  or  two- 
minute  shifts,  they  s;iw  two  more  \essels  pass. 

f'inally.  a  ship  came  up,  and  her  crew  sent 
drinking-water  down  to  the  imprisoned  men,  and 
forced  fresh  air  intt)  the  submerged  hull,  through  a 
hose.  Then  the  Pan-.\merican  liner  General 
Goethah  came  up.  and  the  engineers  of  the  two 
ships  worked  at  the  hole  in  the  stern  of  the  sub, 
till  at  last,  after  thirty-seven  hours  of  confine- 
ment, her  crew  could  be  taken  out.  The  plucky 
fellows  ha\e  asked  to  be  assigned  to  service  again 
aboard  the  unlucky  sub  if  she  can  be  raised  and 
made  fit  for  use. 

The    fltx)ding    of    the    hull    was.    supposedly. 


caused  by  failure  of  mechanism  in  the  ventilating 
system  to  work.     .\n  intake  valve  did  not  close. 

,i!id  w  atcr  pouretl  into  the  forward  compartments. 


THE   S-,i  Sl.NKI.NG   Ol  1-    1  HE  DHL.\WAI!E   CAPES  .\FTEK 

BREAKI.NG  AWAY  FROM  THE  BATTLESHIP  "OHIO,' 

WHICH  WAS  TOWING  IT  TO  PORT 

We  of  The  \\  atch  Tower  are  not  na\al  ex- 
perts, but  we  wish  those  who  are  might  make  it 
possible  for  our  submarine  crews  to  get  along 
with  a  little  less  heroism  in  peace  times ! 

"THE  FLYING  POET  OF  FIUME " 

President  Wilson  tried  to  soKe  the  problem 
of  F^iume  by  ha\ing  Italy  and  Jugo.slavia  settle  it 
between  them.  England  and  France  desired 
that  Fiume  should  either  become  a  free  city,  sub- 
ject to  control  by  the  League,  or  be  assigned  to 
Jugoslavia.     But — 

Along  came  Mr.  d'Annun^io,  "the  flying  poet 
of  Fiume,"  and  then  nobod\'s  ideas  counted  but 
his.  He  made  himself  dictator,  and  now  he  has 
created  by  super-imperial  decree  the  Free  State  of 
Ouernaro,  including  the  cit\'  aiul  jiorl  of  Fiume. 

They  say  he  him.self  wrote  a  constitution  for 
Ouernaro;  and  it  would  certainly  be  a  document 
worth  studying,  for  the  author  is  a  poet  and  dips 
his  pen  in  flame.  And  when  in  an  emergenc\- 
the  constitution  shall  be  set  aside,  Mr.  d'Annimzio 
is  ready  to  ser\e  as  dictator  on  a  moment's 
notice. 

So  far  "the  flying  poet  of  Fiume"  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  gaiety  of  nations,  without  doing  any 
particular  harm,  but  his  temperamental  genius, 
working  in  practical  affairs,  ina>-  easih-  cause  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  before  he  is  through. 
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(;CK)D  OLD   FIRE-IIORSES! 

Ask  your  fathers  and  mothers,  uncles  and  aunts 
what  they  think  of  the  picture  of  New  \'ork's 
last  team  of  tire-horses,  and  jjcrhaps  they  'II  tell 
you  a  worlh-v\  hile  story  or  two  of  the  days  when 
automobile  lire-engines  were  undreamed  of.  In 
those  days  the  city  was  very  |)roiid  of  the  splendid 
animals  that  pulled  the  enjiincs  out  to  tires. 

The  horses,  carefully  .selected  and  thoroughly 
trained,  seemed  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  lire- 
lighters  with  whom  they  lived  and  worked,  and 
any  one  who  saw  them  in  action  would  have 
found  it  hard  to  say  that  animals  don't  think. 
Careful  training  and  long  drill  taught  them  the 
routine  of  their  duties — to  spring  into  place  under 
I  he  hanging  harness,  to  stand  while  a  couple  of 


and  blood,  and  his  departure  from  the  .service 
will  make  the  old-timers  mourn. 

OUR   NEXT    PRESIDENT 

This  month — election!  A  few  day.-  after  St. 
XlciloL.vs  reaches  \ou,  there  will  be  a  holida\' 
frtJin  school,  the  Battle  of  the  Polls  will  Ix-  fought, 
■and,  the  next  morning,  the  newspapers  will  tell 
you  who  is  to  be  Our  Next  President. 

Still,  there  is  just  a  chance  that  the  newspapers 
may  be  wrong  on  that  Wednesday  morning  in 
November.  In  1916,  they  were  all  sure  that  Mr. 
Hughes  had  been  elected — and  then  the  final 
counting  showed  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  won.  Th.ii 
was  decidedly  exceptional,  howe\er. 

I 'p  to  the  first  of  October,  when  this  was  writ- 


TIU:  I..\ST  OF  THIC  I10RSi:s  TO  BE  I'SED  1!Y  THE  NEW  YORK  FIKIC  DKl'.VKTMENT 


buckles  and  snaps  were  fastened,  and  then  to 
spring  forward  at  full  speed.  But  talk  with 
liremen  who  ser\ed  in  those  da\s,  and  they  will 
tell  you  stories  of  things  done  by  the  horses  that 
certainly  seem  to  pro\e  their  possession  of  the 
power  to  reason. 

ProbabK  there  will  be  plenty  of  romantic  ad- 
ventures in  the  automobile  fire-service,  and  prob- 
ablv  the  men  will  have  a  certain  affection  for 
their  machines  and  pride  in  their  performances. 
Bill   .1  horse  i~  a  li\ing.  breathing  thing  of  llesh 


Icn.  the  campaign  had  been  rather  uiie\eiulul. 
The  old  da\s  of  red  fire  and  torchlight  parailes 
are  gone,  it  seems,  forever.  .After  the  (llorious 
Fourth  was  made  "safe  and  sane,"  it  could  hardU 
have  been  expected  that  election  celebrations 
could  retain  their  once-upon-a-lime  exuberance. 
.America  is  getting  (|uile  grown  up  and  almost  too 
civili/.ed ! 

The  country  is  still — don't  you  think? — pretty 
sound:  and  good  common  sense  is  the  rule. 
.\mericans  know  hou  logoNcrn  tlu-mseUes.      Il    s 
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really  ([uiU'  a  tine  thinj;;  when  a  great  nation  like 
this  can  take  a  day  off  from  business  and  attend 
to  the  matter  of  electing  a  new  head  of  the  Xa- 
tional  Government:  when  a  nation  of  i  lO.ooo.ooo 
people  can  to  go  the  i)allot-lH)X  and  vote,  with 
certainty  that  the  disappointed  minority  will 
accept  the  choice  of  tlie  niajorit>'  and  be  ruled 
thereb>'. 

I,  for  one,  don't  don!)'  ihat  either  Mr.  Cox  or 
Mr.  Harding  would  make 
a  good  Chief  Kxecuti\e. 
1  don't  think  either  of 
them  is  weak-minded,  or 
wicked.  IVobabK'  each 
of  them  is  right  in  some 
of  his  beliefs  and  wrong 
in  others.  Probably  each 
of  them  is  about  as 
nearl\-  jierfect  as  most 
of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  run  for  the  high 
office  both  Mr.  Harding 
and  Mr.  Cox  hope  U> 
hold.  They  seem  to  me 
a  pretl\'  good  pair  of 
candidates. 

But  the  special  jioinl 
to  consider  is  this:  that, 
whichever  of  the  two 
candidates  is  successful, 
he  will  still  be  subject  to 
the  will  of  the  ijeople. 
The  President  does  not 
make  our  laws.  Another 
President  will  perhajis 
not  teel  quite  so  free  a> 
President  Wilson  did  to 
determine,  and  tr\-  to 
execute,  our  foreign  poli- 
cies; but  there  is,  fortti 
nately,  not  much  like- 
lihood that  the  next 
President  will  have  such 
an  invitation,  or  temp- 
tation, to  take  upon  him- 
self  extraordinary  re- 
,  sponsibilities. 

The  next  President 
will  have  plenty  to  do. 
I  le  will   need    the   loyal 

support  of  the  whole  people.  We  can  promise  him 
one  thing— can't  we,  though!— and  that  is,  loyal 
support  from  The  W.^tch  Tower.  V\'hether  it 's 
to  be  President  Cox  or  President  Harding  after 
March  4,  1921,  The  Watch  Tower  certainly 
wishes  him  a  succes.sful  administration — one  that 
may  be  long  reinembered  as  the  beginning  of  a 
new  period  of  peace  and  prosperity. 


(ilKL  DIVERS  IN  THE  OIAAM'IC  (..V.\n:s 

Whkn  you  speak  of  the -American  athletes  at  tin- 
Ohnipic  Ciames.  i,-ou  think  of  lithe  yoimg  men 
who  run  and  jump,  or  big  burly  fellows  who  hurl 
hea\y  weights  great  distances.  But  .Vmerica  wa> 
represented  in  the  international  contests  at  .Ant- 
werp not  only  by  men,  but  by  women  and  girls! 
The  women's  swimming-team  shared  in  the 
triumph  of  our  athletes,  and  the  Yankee  girl  re- 


Wido  Worl.l  I'hnto 

KING  .M.BEKT  OF  BEl.Gll.VI  PRESENTIN'G  .\  FIRST  PRIZE  T<J  .\N  AMICRIC.W  <;IR1, 

cei\ing  a  prize  from  .Albert,  King  of  the  Belgians, 
makes  a  mighty  pretty  picture. 

Diving  is  no  sport  for  the  timid.  There  is 
hardly  any  form  of  athletic  exercise  that  calls  for 
a  finer  combination  of  graceful  self-control  and 
steady  nerve.  We  may  be  sure  that  our  .Ameri- 
can girls,  in  winning  honor  for  the  U.  S.  A.,  per- 
formed in  most  distinguished  fashion. 
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iiiiiordii   rnK  waich   iowkhs 
■ii;i.r.s(  oi'K 

The  workmen  in  many  Italian  factories  and  in- 
dustrial fields  have  taken  matters  into  their  own 
hands,  formed  soxiets,  and  declared  thai  llu-\- 
would  run  the  business  for  their  own  benefit. 
The  red  llag  (lies  o\er  many  plants.  Thank 
heaxen,  the  white  and  the  blue  can  iiewr  be 
taken  from  Old  (".lor\! 

W'ilKN  Mr.  Wilson  was  aijpointing  men  to  hiiih 
positions  in  our  war  service  at  homo,  he  was 
chaiijed  li\-  his  Republican  o|)poncnts  with  parti- 
san bias.  He  stood  u])  so  straijjht  that  he  leaned 
backward,  and  in  giving  posts  of  honor  and  re- 
sponsibility to  the  men  best  fitted  ft)r  them,  lu- 
selected  so  many  Republicans  that  the  Demo- 
crats objected.  In  a  September  cam])aign  speech, 
former  Su])reine  Court  Justice  Hughes  clainud 
credit  for  our  part  in  the  winning  of  the  war  lur 
the  Re]>ublican  party.  Now,  these  are  the  sort 
of  things  The  W'.xtch  Tower  has  in  mind  when 
it  urges  you  to  be  careful  in  making  U|)  \'our  mind 
about  cami)aign  arguments. 

A  NEWSl'.M'KK  that  i«i  so  eager  for  Republican 
victory  that  it  turns  its  news  reports  of  camjiaign 
events  into  editorials  for  Harding  and  against 
Co.\  commented,  in  Se])leinber.  on  the  fad  that 
prices  are  beginning  to  come  down.  Ami  ncM 
spring,  if  we  ha\e  a  Republican  Administration, 
that  same  newspaper  will  almost  surely  gi\e  to  it 
all  the  credit  for  haxing  lowered  the  Cost  ul  l.i\- 


ing.  Uf  course,  tJiere  arc  other  factors  in  (he 
price  of  things  than  the  acts  of  Go\ernnienl. 
Here,  again,  is  an  object  lesson  in  how  tci  read 
the  news  and  the  editorial  articles. 

Ci.XNUurn.v  (please  look  him  up)  jiut  a  whole 
bookful  of  i)olitical  philosoph\'  into  a  single  sen- 
tence when  he  said  that  political  ])arties  were 
built  on  ideas  and  principles,  while  parliament.api' 
groups  grow  out  of  small  special  interests. 

One  of  our  illustrations  this  month  shows  one  of 
the  giant  disappearing  guns  of  the  Dardanelles 
armament  being  dismantled.  It  was  reported,  in 
September,  that  Premier  Vcnizelos  had  demanded 
that  the  Creek  arm\  be  permitted  to  occtip> 
Constantinople. 

l..\TK  in  September  the  heads  of  the  Russian  and 
IVilish  dek-gations  to  a  new  jieace  conference  met 
in  Riga.  Il  was  reported  that  the  Russian  came 
to  the  meeting  in  a  fine  auto  which  used  to  belong 
to  the  Czar,  while  the  Pole  drove  up  in  an  old 
one-horse  carriage.  Please  I'lnish  this  paragraph 
for  xourself. 

Now,  with  the  baseball  season  and  the  election 
cami)aign  over,  we  can  gi\e  proper  attention  to 
the  footliall  heroes  of  Princeton,  Vale,  and  Har- 
\ard  and  .i  tew  thousand  other  colleges  and 
scliools;  .uid  when  the  football  season  ends,  we 
can  take  up  in  earnest  the  great  annual  problem 
of  Turke>-.  We  believe  The  Watch  Towek 
boys  and  girls  can  solve  il  ' 
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A  BOILER-ROOM  IN  WHICH  VOLCANIC  STEAM  IS  UTILIZED 


SETTING  VOLCANOES  TO  WORK 
\\  HAT  are  we  sjoing  to  do  when  all  the  coal  in 
the  earth  is  hiirneti  up?  There  is  not  an  unlimited 
supply  of  it,  and,  according  to  sonic  estimates, 
it  will  be  virtually  gone  within  a  thousand  years. 
Water-power  can't  begin  to  siippK'  all  the  power 
that  we  now  get  from  coal. 

People  are  beginning  to  hunt  for  new-  sources 
of  energy  in  the  winds,  in  the  tides  and  ocean 
waves,  and  in  sunlight.  They  have  even  cast 
envious  eyes  at  the  volcanoes,  which  spout  forth 
enormous  quantities  of  heat.  The  thought  of 
harnessing  a  volcano  is  a  rather  daring  one,  and 
\et  there  is  a  spot  in  llah'  where  \'olcanic  heal 
is  actually  used  to  drive  an  electric  power-plant 
which  supplies  the  neighboring  country  with 
power  and  light.  To  be  sure,  it  is  not  a  full- 
grown  active  \olcano  that  is  harnessed,  but  a 
volcanic  region,  where  boiling-hot  water  split  Is 
out  of  the  ground  and  jets  of  sulphurous  steani 
pour  out  of  cracks  in  the  earth.  The  temperature 
of  these  steam-jets  is  about  750  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. The  region  is  in  the  northern  part  of  Tus- 
cany, and  supports  a  \illage  called  I.ardarello. 
where  boric  acid  is  abstracted  from  the  "soffiojii." 


as  the  steam-jets  are  called.  Steam  can  be  had 
aiiNwhere  in  that  region.  The  natives  sa\ . 
"When  we  need  steam,  we  thrust  a  cane  in  the 
ground." 

For  some  time  this  steam  has  been  used  in 
crude,  low-powered  engines  aroimd  the  boric- 
acid  works.  But  when  the  war  raised  the  price 
of  coal  to  forty  and  fifty  dollars  per  ton,  efforts 
were  made  to  tap  this  natural  steam-boiler  and 
produce  electric  power  which  could  be  distributed 
throughout  neighboring  cities.  'l"he  steam  could 
not  be  used  efficiently  directly  in  the  engines. 
becau.se  the  minerals  it  contained  would  clog  up 
the  valves  and  wear  out  the  c\  linders,  so  instead, 
the  volcanic  steam  was  used  .is  fuel  to  heat  clear 
water  in  a  boiler. 

Our  drawing  shows  how  this  was  done.  There 
is  a  battery  of  boilers  set  on  a  slant.  The  fresh 
water  is  contained  in  the  boiler-tubes,  and  the 
\()lcanic  steam  flows  in  at  the  upiier  end  aroimd 
the  tubes,  out  at  the  lower  end,  and  then  across 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  next  boiler.  The  water 
in  the  tubes  is  comerted  into  steam  and  is  hurled 
violently  into  the  steam-chamber.  Here  the 
steam  rises  into  the  steam-chest,  while  the  water 
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drops  back,  as  indiaiU-d  by  the  arrows,  aixl 
nialws  its  way  into  the  lower  end  of  the  boiler- 
tubes.  From  the  steam-chest  the  steam,  still 
full  of  moisture,  is  jias.sed  through  a  dryini?- 
chaniber,  where  it  is  raised  to  a  higher  temiiera- 
ture  b\'  more  \olcanic  steam,  and  from  there  it 
jKisses  out  to  a  low-pressure  steam  turbine. 
The  vertical  pipe  in  the  foreground  is  an  auto- 
matic regulator,  through  which  the  water  is  kept 
at  a  constant  level  in  the  boiler-tubes. 

The  supply  of  steam  seems  imlimited,  but  ol 
course  is  not.  There  is  no  sujiply  of  energy  on 
earlh  that  will  last  forever,  and  .some  day  it  will 
gi\'e  out,  though  it  ma>'  outlast  our  stores  of  coal. 

Tuscany  is  not  the  only  place  where  steam 
can  be  liad  for  the  asking.  There  are  nian\ 
other  spots  where  the  ground  grows  ver\'  hot  if 
we  dig  down  a  little  way  into  the  earth.  We 
believe  that  this  globe  is  an  extremely  hot  mass 
covered  over  with  a  cool  crust.  The  \olcanoes 
.ippear  to  be  vents  for  the  internal  heat  of  the 
earth,  if  we  dig  deei)  enough,  we  can  get  down 
to  regions  that  are  hot  enough  to  produce  .steam. 
It  is  estimated  that  at  a  dejjth  of  thirt\-  miles 
the  earth  is  hot  enough  to  melt  granite.  If  the 
siiafts  we  bore  do  not  ])roduce  steam,  it  is  a  sini- 
jile  matter  to  poiu"  water  down  to  the  hcatiil 
region  and  let  it  come  up  in  the  form  of  steam. 
Of  course  we  are  not  going  lo  bore  enormoush' 
deep  shafts  for  power  purposes  just  yet,  but 
iliere  is  no  reason  why  we  should  n't  now  get 
power  from  shallow  l)ores  near  \-olcanoes;  and 
later,  when  the  demand  for  heat  grows  more 
l)ressing  and  we  ha\c  better  methods  ot  boring, 
we  may  be  compelled  to  penetrate  far  into  the 
crust  of  the  earth  and  make  use  of  the  heat  th.it 
is  im]-irisoned  within  lhi>^  planet. 

.\.    Rt-ssF.l.I,  lioN'D. 

SEEING    BY   EAR 

AN  .\1>P.\K.\TKS  WITH    WHICH   1  III-:   BLIND  C.\N 
RHAIl   .\NV   BIXIK 

TlIliKiC  is  a  cheinicil  elcrneiit  called  selenium, 
which  is  very  ijeculiarly  affected  by  light.  W  hen 
shaded  from  the  light,  it  offers  considrr.iblc 
ri-sistance  to  the  How  of  electricity,  but  the  in- 
stant a  ray  of  light  strikes  it,  this  resistance  is 
lowered  and  the  current  passes  freely  through  it. 
This  gives  us  a  means  of  con\-erting  light  into 
sound;  for  if  a  gap  in  a  telc|ihone-circuit  be  closed 
b\-  a  bridge  of  selenium,  then  the  telephone- 
receiver  will  click  every  time-  a  ra>'  of  light  strikes 
the  selenium  liridge.  If  the  light  is  turned  on 
.uid  off  \er\-  ra]>idi\-,  it  will  make  the  dia])hr,igm 
of  llu-  n-ci-i\er  \ibrale  .intl  produce  a  nnisical 
note. 

.\  few  \ears  ago  it  occurred  to  Dr.  I-..  I..  I'oiir- 


nicr  d'Albe,  a  professor  at  Bimiinghaiti  Uni\er- 
sity,  that  if  light  could  be  con^■erted  into  sound, 
it  might  be  possible  for  the  blind  to  see  by  ear. 
So  he  rigged  up  an  aiiparatus,  with  a  very  sensi- 
tive selenium  cell,  by  which  a  blind  person  would 
lu^ar  dark  objects  or  bright  objects,  and  outline 
t  heir  form  with  the  electric  eye.  Then  it  occurred 
to  him  that  he  might  make  an  instrument 
sensitive  enough  lo  outline  ordinary  jirinted 
type,  and  in  that  way  enable  the  blind  to  read 
an\'  book  or  newspa])er. 

Of  course,  the  blind  have  their  own  books 
with  raised  characters,  or  comliinations  of  raisi>d 
points,  to  represent  the  letters  of  the  aljjhabet. 
Hut  such  books  are  very  V)ulk\"  and  exjiensive, 
and  there  are  not  many  books  to  be  had  except 
in  large  libraries.  If  Dr.  d'.Mbe  could  actually 
niake  an  instrument  that  would  convert  the 
light  reflected  from  a  book  into  sounds  that  the 
blind  could  understand,  he  would  be  conferring 
a  wonderful  boon  upon  the  thousands  of  sightless 
men,  women,  and  children  in  the  world.  It  was 
a  most  ambitious  undertaking;  but  with  the  aid 
of  some  clever  instrument-makers  in  (ilasgow. 
he  has  succeeded  in  turning  out  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  machines  of  the  age.  It  is  known  as 
the  "type-reading  optophone."  With  this  inar- 
\ilous  machine,  the  blind  can  read  any  ordinary 
print  after  learning  the  language  that  the  instru- 
ment speaks.  One  blind  girl  reads  at  the  rate 
of  twenty-five  words  a  minute.  In  other  words, 
it  would  take  her  about  forty  minutes  to  read  a 
solid  tyjx'  page  of  St.  Ni<H<)I..\s.  That  seems 
slow  t(]  us.  but  it  is  not  slow  for  a  blind  jierson. 

This  is  how  the  optophone  works: 

.\  vertical  row  of  five  brilliant  dots  of  light  are 
cast  upon  the  juiper.  and  reflected  from  it  to  the 
selenium  bridge  in  a  telephone-circuit.  The  dots 
of  light  are  luilsating,  and  pro- 
duce musical  notes.  The  low- 
est dot  of  light  makes  3S4  pul- 
sations per  second;  the  next, 
512  pulsations,  the  third,  .S76 
pulsations;  the  fourth,  640; 
.Old  ihc  lifth,  76,S;  so  that 
altogether  they  make  a  chord,  or  "scala,"  as  it  is 
called,  corresponding  to  the  notes  (j,  C,  D',  E' 
and  (V  of  the  piano,  as  shown  in  Fig.  i. 

.\s  the  line  of  dots  is  swept  over  the  printed 
])age,  only  the  while  paper  reflects  the  dots  ol 
light,  while  the  black  letlt-rs  extinguish  the  <lots. 
;\  blind  person  hearing  the  scala  can  recognize 
each  letter  traversed  iiy  noting  the  notes  that  are 
r\iingiii>hed.  The  high  note  (7'  falls  on  the 
U|)per  i)arl  of  capitals  and  the  top  of  high  letters, 
such  as  I).  It,  I,  etc.,  and  the  low  note  ('■  falls  on 
the  tails  of  such  letters  as  s,  />.  y.  etc.  Of  course, 
me.ms  are   ])ro\ided    for  crowding    the   riots   to- 
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gether,  or  spreading  llieni  apart,  so  as  lo  adjust 
them  for  any  size  of  type.  Fig.  2  shows  a  bhnd 
man  reading  a  book  with  an  optophone,  anci 
Fig.  3  shows  the  optophone  with  the  book  and 
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book-stand  remo\ed.  The  selenium  bridge  i> 
pkiced  at  S  at  the  top  of  the  tracer,  T.  Near  the 
base  of  the  tracer,  there  is  a  lamp  which  casts  its 
light  up  through  a  perforated  disk,  W.  This 
disk  is  revolved  by  a  small  electric  motor,  and 
has  five  rows  of  perforations  of  difterent  size. 
The  light  shining  through  the  perforations  is 
broken  up  into  the  pulsations  which  produce  the 
musical  notes  referred  to  abo\e. 

Fig.  4.  which  is  a  diagram  of  the  instrument. 


!.    THE  OPTOPHONE 


B.  B.\L.\NtI:K;  r.  BAR  FOR  BRINGING  Nfc:^T  LlNt,  I.MO  l-OtTS; 
H,  RE/VDING  IIANOLL;  L.  REAR  OF  LAMI';  R.  SPEED.RE(;ULATIS<. 
NVT;    S.    SELENIU.M    BRIDGE;    T,   TRACER;    W.    PERFORATED    DISK. 

makes  the  arrangement  clear.  The  pulsating 
dots  of  light  arc  adjusted  by  an  objective  lens  for 
different  sizes  of  type,  and  then  focussed  b\- 
another  lens  through  a  hole  in  the  selenium  cell 


upon  the  printed  surface.  This  cell  is  a  small 
porcelain  tablet,  with  the  selenium  bridge  upon 
the  upper  face  of  it.  The  book  rests  upon  a 
curved  glass  plate,  and  the  tracer  swings  auto- 
matically across  the  jxige  at  a  soeed  that  the- 
operator  can  adjust  according  lo  his  ability  to 
read.  It  may  be  set  to  read  a  line  in  live  seconds 
or  five  minutes;  at  the  end  of  the  line,  it  returns 
and  moves  down  lo  the  next  lini-.  .\t  ain'  time 
ihc  reader  can  stop  and  go  over  a  letter  or  word 
he  failed  to  catch. 

The  telephone  connections  are  not  shown  in 
the  diagram,  but  it  will  be  understood  from  what 
was  stated  abo\e  that  the  seleniiuii  bridges  a  gap 
in  the  circuit  of  a  telephone-receiver. 

The  instrument  so  far  described  is  known  as  a 
"while-sounding"  optophone.  In  other  words, 
the  notes  are  sounded  when  reflected  from  white 
paper  and  are  extinguished  b\-  the  black  type. 
In   the  latest   type,   a  second   .selenium  cell   has 

^Printed  Surface  I'n  ConUct^^^ 


fk;.  4.  Di,\r,r!.\M  or  the  optopuo.ne 

been  added  to  make  the  opto|)hone  "black- 
sounding";  i.  e.,  the  notes  are  silent  when  rc- 
llecled  from  the  white  paper,  and  .sound  only 
when  the  type  is  encountered.  There  are  two 
electric  circuits  leading  through  the  telephone- 
leceixer.  with  the  current  in  one  oi)posing  that  in 
the  other,  so  that  normalh'  they  kill  each  other 
off  and  there  is  no  sound  in  the  receiver.  There 
is  a  .seleniiuii  cell  in  the  second  circuit.  A  con- 
cave lens  rellects  part  of  the  pulsating  light  upon 
this  cell,  as  shown  best  in  the  end  section  of  Fig. 
4.  .As  long  as  the  light  on  the  main  selenium 
bridge  is  the  same  as  that  on  the  balancer  selenium 
bridge,  there  is  silence  in  the  receiver;  but  when 
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.iii\  liulit  piilsiilion.-.  ari'  i-Minnui>liu(l  .11  llu-  ni.iiii 
liridijc,  \hv\  producf  sduikI  in  tlic  rirciwr 
lliniiisli  'lif  lialaiK'iiis;  l)ri<l^i-.  \\  illi  llu-  "hl.iik- 
-(iimdins"  optoplioiic,  tlu-  li'Ucrs  1'  and  \.  lor 
(A.iiupK'.  would  produce  .1  run  ol  nolcs,  mk'1i  as 
indirati'd  in  l-'ii;.  5. 

( lllu-r  lcncr>  arc  more  or  U'ss  coniplii  alc<!.  Imi. 


in.....   nil.  .Null.--  i-Koin  I  i-.ii  ii\     V  ■  .\M)    y 

with  prailiri-.  llic\  can  cai'li  be  rccoj^ni/.cd.  In 
lacl.  alter  a  lime  ihe  operator  learn.s  the  sound 
of  whole  words  r.ilhcr  than  separate  letters,  jusi 
a,-  wf  do  when  ie.i<lin:^  wilh  our  eyes. 

A    BUTTERFLY    MYSTERY 

-\  WliK.HTV  remark  ihal  is  ollen  used  in  an  oll- 
h.iiid  way  is  the  phraM-.  W  cinders  will  ue\  er  cea--e. 
Nothiui^  can  In-  truer  with  rei^.trd  to  natural  his- 
tor\';  indeed,  //(/natural  hisioix  iniuhl  !»■  a  better 
term  for  some  of  the  niar\els  i;oin;^  on  around  us, 
>iJi  h  .IS  one  that  I  chained  on  ,1  \iMr  or  so  a;<o. 
,ind  witich.  incident. ilK .  '.;.i\e  me  one  of  the 
piX'lliest  sights  I  e\er  s.iw 

.\boiit  the  ceiitr.il  p.irt  ol  llu-  ici.isl  ot  Cali- 
fornia is  the  Monterey  peninsula,  so  n.tmed  from 
the  intereslinii  old  town  of  Monlere\ .  the  capit.d 
of  the  country  in  Spanish  .uid  Mexic.ui  times. 
I'he  peninsul.i  is  almost  C(v\i-re(l  with  .1  lorest  ol 
what  is  known  .is  the  MoiitercN  pine  {I'iiiiis 
rndiiita).  Oiu-  cool  sprini;  inornins;.  tollowinii  m\ 
direclioIl^.  I  w.ilked  two  hundred  \ards  or  so 
.iloiiv;  u  road  th.il  leads  inhiiid  fiom  the  I'oim 
I'inos  lighthouse,  then  turned  .i  few  steps  aside 
ainonj;  the  pines,  (".a/int;  up  .uiiid  the  branches, 
I  inniced  what  looked  like  a  number  of  large 
clusters  of  dull-brown,  de.id  lea\es,  which  ap|)ar- 
eiilK  had  lodged  b\  ch.mce  here  and  there  .imong 
the  twigs.  I  w.is  s;i\iiig  to  niN'sell  th.il  surely 
wh.ii  I  saw  w.is  nothing  but  de.id  le,i\es  when,  ,is 
the  clouds  parted  .md  the  warm  sunlight  strtick 
tin-  tree  I  was  ga/ing  at.  two  or  three  leaves  <li 
lached  ihemseUes  from  a  chister  .uid  turned  in 
icp  large  red  butterflies.  I'asler  and  faster  the 
cluster  dissoKed.  until  in  ten  seconds  there  were, 
perhaps,  two  or  three  hundred  liutlerllies  Hitting 
.ibotit.  By  th.ti  time  .mother  chister  had  begtin 
to  bre.ik,  then  .mother,  .md  another,  cluster  .liter 
cluster  bursting  liki-  some  lo\el\  kind  ol  bomb, 
and  tree  after  tree  adding  its  (lunta.  dissolving 
into  a  red  cloud  of  iMilterllies.  ?o  tint  in  ,1  miittite 
or  two  I   was  sl.imling  bewildered  in  a  veritable 


"snow-storm"  ol  the  charniing  creatures.  How 
many  there  may  have  been  in  \  iew  at  one  time  1 
am  afraid  to  guess — certainly  ten  thotisand,  jios- 
sibly  .several  times  as  iiianv';  so  man\',  anywav . 
that  .1  distinct  nuirmur  of  sound  came  from  the 
softly  llickering  wings,  (iradtially.  maii>'  of  them 
dispersed  through  the  neighboring  forest,  btit  all 
d.i\  the  gro\e  is  like  a  tairy  comocation,  with 
luindic.ds  or  thousands  going  to  and  fro  or  loiter- 
ing ,iboui  the  llowering  shrubs  and  herljage, 
while  the  sunlit  sides  of  the  pine  trunks  and 
branches  are  often  so  reddened  with  basking 
biitterllies  that  at  a  little  distance  the  trees  look 
as  if  they  had  been  painted. 

Now  for  the  expl.inalion  of  this  iH-autilul 
phenomenon,  which  ociurs  also  at  one  localitx'  on 
the   .\tlantic-  co.ist.   in    I'loricki.      TIk.-  insect    thai 


beha\es  in  this  unique  fashion  is  the  .Monarch 
butterlK.  Anosia  picxippn^  (one  of  what  are 
called  the  milkweed  butterflies,  from  tile  fad  of 
their  breeding  on  the  milkweeti).  It  is  found  .ill 
over  the  United  States  and,  in  sunuiier,  lar  up 
into  Canada,  and  has  long  pti/zled  men  ol  scienie 
b\    the  nivstorv-  of  its  migrations.     It  is  believed 
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lluil  soiiicwlioiT  ill  llii-  inU'i'ior,  in.iii\  huiulird- 
of  miles  from  the  coast,  tlii-ro  is  ,i  region  where  tiie 
milkweed  is  plentiful.  There  the  rycle  of  egg. 
grub.  chr\s;ilis,  bullerlU'  is  wrought  out,  and 
there  on  the  milkweeds  are  laid  the  millions  ol 
eggs  that  must  furnish  the  next  generation. 
Kach  year,  as  autumn  comes  on,  some  "inward 
urge"  becomes  felt,  calling  them  southward  and 
westward  to  where  a  milder  winter  will  proloiii; 
their  lives.  They  gather  by  myriads,  and  the 
.imazing  pilgrimage  begins.  0\er  the  great 
plains  the\'  make  their  wa\  unerringly  toward 
Mime  high  mountain  pass,  through  which  the\ 
>tream.  and  then  turn  down  the  long  westward 
slope. 

Through  the  \ast  forest  silences  and  over  the 
sunny  California  \alleys  the>'  pass  in  seemingK- 
endless  columns,  flying  as  certainh  as  if  the\ 
were  directed  by  compass — or.  let  us  sa\ .  led  1)\ 
an  angel,  for  surely  it  must  be  some  spiritual 
intelligence  that  guides  them.  It  is  not  onl\  to 
the  same  localit\  to  which  their  parents  came  the 
previous  year  that  the\'  hnd  their  wa\ ,  but  to  tin- 
same  identical  trees.  How  and  why  the  strangi. 
habit  was  formed,  and  for  how  main  years  it  ha> 
been  in  ojjeration,  there  is  no  means  of  knowing. 
AH  that  is  certain  is  that  each  autumn  a  iku 
^i-neration  of  Aiiosiir  makes  the  same  lar  journe\  . 
limes  to  the  s;ime  grove,  and  clusters  on  the  ^anu■ 
rees.  Here  the\'  remain  through  the  winter. 
,uid  in  the  spring  begin  to  dispense.  B\-  .April 
tlie\-  have  \anished.  and  sunnner  brings  the  end 
of  their  brief  li\es:  but  October  will  surel\  see 
their  children  arriving  "in  their  turn. 

It  is  only  one  of  the  man\'  yearly  miracles,  but 
it  seems,  in  a  way.  specialK'  marvelous  when  one 


thinks  of  the  weakne.s^  ol  the  tin\'  tra\elers. 
Wonderful  as  is  the  migrating  instinct  of  birds 
and  beasts,  is  it  not  yet  more  astonishing  to  find 
this  little  tluttering  in.sect,  the  very  symbol  of 
frailtx',  displa\ing  the  same  luxsterious  facult\ . 
one  of  the  most  admiralile  known  to  man? 

J.    SmE.ATON   CH.X^ii. 


A   CORRECTION 


Bv  an  unaccountable  o\ersight.  the  author  of  the 
article  "Catching  Bullets  with  the  Mo\ie  Camera" 
in  the  October  St.  Nicholas,  made  the  mistake  of 
-ubstituiing  "minute"  for  "second"  in  the  sen- 
tence: "The  camera  that  takes  pictures  usualh' 
runs  at  lo  to  12  exposures  per  minute,  but  the 
pictures  are  thrown  on  the  screen  at  the  rale  of 
,d)out  16  per  minute."  Of  course  the  statement 
-hould  lia\e  read  "second"  instead  of  "minute" 
in  both  cases.  Though  the  error  is  so  obxious  as 
ilinost  to  correct  itself, — since  the  rate  of  16  ])er 
ninute  would  mean  almost  four  seconds  for  each 
'  xposure,  a  manifest  absurdil\, — \et,  for  the 
sake  of  accuracy,  we  hasten  to  call  attention  to 
the  matter  and  rectif\'  the  oversight,  in  order 
that  no  \oung  reader  ma>-  gain  so  wrong  an  im- 
pression as  that  nio\ing  pictures  are  usually 
taken  or  run  off  at  such  a  rate  as  from  to  10  16 


per  minute.'  'i"he  minute  crawls  at  an  altogether 
too  tortoise-like  a  pace  for  the  "movies,"  which  at 
16  per  second  reel  off  almost  a  thousand  exposures 
within  the  space  of  sixty  seconds.  .And  in  a 
sentence  closely  following  the  one  containing  the 
mistake,  the  author  of  the  article  tells  of  filming  a 
rirte-bullet  on  its  way — for  which  it  is  necessarx 
that  pictures  should  be /rt^c«  "at  therateof  1,^,000 
to  20, (XK)  exiK)sures  per  second!"  Remember, 
(hen;  The  mox'ing-pictttre  camera  usualK  runs  at 
loor  i2exposures  per  .vccowrf,  and  the  pictures  are 
thrown  on  the  screen  at  the  rate  of  about  lb  per 
second  {not  per  "minute,"  as  stated  in  the  article 
last  month).  And  this  increase  of  .six  or  four  per 
second  between  the  speed  at  which  the  pictures 
are  taken  and  the  speed  at  which  they  appear  on 
the  screen  "explains  why  people  seem  to  be  .so 
li\ely  and  walk  so  liriskK'  in  motion   pictures." 
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lUvATJlNr.    roR    NOVEMBKR.         I(V    FRANCIS   MARTIN.    ACK    15.       ^Sn.\KR    IS.\I)<.^ 


If  \*ou  arc  a  lover  of  llir  woods. — and  who  is  not? — \'ou 
will  find  in  most  of  tin-  prose  contributions  this  month 
the  real  tang  of  the  forest;  and  if.  as  quaint  old  Chaucer 
declared  centuries  ago,  "fields  have  eies  aiui  woods  have 
eares."  then  surely  there  would  have  been  a  special 
"pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods"  themselves,  could  they 
have  overheard  all  that  our  younj;  devotees  of  the  out- 
door life  had  to  .say  in  hundreds  of  c'arnest  little  stories 
and  eswav's  about 

"the  power,  the  beauty  and  the  ina)est\" 
That  have  their  haunts  in  vale  or  piny  inomuain. 
Or  fort'st  hy  5/ua'  slrt'am." 

Our  >'oun,u  phoio.u'raphers.  ti>o.  recalled  summer  da\s 


and  scenes  in  the  majority  of  the  prints  received ;  but  lest 
we  shoul<l  be  tempted  to  linger  rather  too  loudly  over 
such  memories,  the  youthful  poets  of  the  LK.\(.tE  brin^ 
us  back  to  timely  thoughts  b\'  reminding  us  that  brown 
November,  "when  the  frost  is  on  the  pumpkin,  and  the 
fodder  's  in  the  shock."  and  even  white  old  winter  itself 
has  charms  of  its  own,  man>'  of  which  are  vi\-idly  pic- 
tured for  us  in  the  month's  excellent  tributes  to  "The 
Ma^ic  of  the  Frost."  So.  since  the  Bible  declares,  "to 
everything  there  is  a  season," — and,  apparentl>',  a  son- 
timent  (or  quotation!)  to  fit  it, — let  us  complete  the 
Scriptural  verse  "and  a  time  to  every  purpose  under  the 
heaven,"  and  assure  our  voung  Leaguers  that  they  did 
well,  indeed,  in  finding  "time"  in  mid-summer  for  "the 
purpose"  (tf  j>rovifling  such  a  feast  for  late  autumn! 


PRIZE   COMPETITION   No.   249 

(In  niakinii  awards  conlriliulors'  ayes  are  considered} 
PROSE.     Cold  R.ul's'is.  Margaret  Mackprang  (ai,'e  ui,  Xelir.i^k.i:   Marion  Cleveland  (ai;e  17").  New  N'ork. 
>il\er  H.ulges,  J.  Horace  FauU,  Jr.  (ai;e  i,s),  Canad.i;   John  L.  Anderson  i.ine  151,  (.eori^ia:   Marion  Grant 
(a^'e  i,^),  Wyoinint;;  Julia  F.  Norwood  (ai;e  13),  Tenn.;  Genevieve  Fenwick  {,ii;e  1,^),  Calif. 
VERSE,     (".old    Had^jes,   Birkbeck    Wilson    (age    if>),    Maine:    Charlotte    Reynolds    (age    13).    Montana: 
Dorothy  M,  Gervan  (age  14),  New  \()rk:  Silver  Badges,  Ruth  Pierce  Fuller  lage  12),  .\rizona. 
DRAWINGS.     Silver  Badges.  Miriam  Serber  (age  14).  ImiiaM.i;  Francis  Martin  (age  i,s),  Nebraska;  Robert 
H.  Colvin  (.i.ge  16),  Soulh  Dakota:  Inez  Miller  (age  (6).  I\iiiis\  Kanl.i;  Francis  H.  Szecskay   (age  12),  I'enn- 
^\lvani.i;  Hazel  E.  Bates  (age  15),  M.iss.u  luisetis;  Marian  Frankenfield    .i^e  ml.  Pennsylvania. 
PHOTOGRAPHS.     Cold  Badges,  Ladner  V.  Ross  i.ige  17),  Oregon;  Mary  Reeve  (age  13),  Wisconsin; 
Alexander  Gmelin   (age   13),   New  jersey.     Sil\ir   li.ulgcs,   Josephine  J.  Lewis  (age   12),  Pennsylvania; 
Doris  E.  Rigby  '.ige   16),  Pennsylvania;  Caroline  Cook  (ago  l,s).  Alaliani.i:  Margaret  Colwell    (age  13), 
Miiliigan;  Ruth  McPeake  (age  14),  Ohio. 

PUZZLE-MAKING.  Silver  Badges,  W.  Hawthorne  Carr  (age  15),  N.  V.:  Dorothea  Maier  (age  14),  N.  V. 
PUZZLE  ANSWERS.  Cold  Badges,  Orrin  Judd  i.ige  13),  N.  V.;  Frances  Hankinson  (,ige  14 '.  N- V.  Silver 
l.adges,  Mary  A.  Delaney  fage  10).  T<'\as:  Ruth  M.  Hillis  (age  u,,  111.;  Olga  Joffe    ,i^e  11  j,  N.  \  . 
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A  STl>RV  OK  THE  WOODS 

BY  J.    HORACE   FAULL,    JR.    (AC.E    15) 

(Silvir  Badge) 
Alihouoii   I   have  had   many  doHjihttul   trips  in  the 
woods,  the  one  wliich  stands  out  above  all  the  others 
is  when  I  ascended  a  ridge  of  the  .\llet;liany  Mountains 
in  a  dinky-ensine. 

It  was  a  hot.  sultry  day  in  July.  What  a  relief  to  leave 
the  stifiinj;  atmosphere  of  the  town  and  travel  alonj;  the 
attractive  j;reen  aisles  of  the  forest  with  the  cool 
zephyrs  of  thi-  woody  shades,  fanning  one's  cheeks! 
Noisily  the  little  euKine  putYcd  on.  disturhinj;  the  soli- 
tude of  .some  leafy  retreat  or  nioss-covi'red  ravine,  yet 
always  climbing  higher. 

.At  the  end  of  an  hour  or  so  wo  stopjiod  at  a  cr\-stal- 
cloar  spring,  whose  u-aters 
issued  from  the  hillside. 
After  refreshing  ourselves 
we  continued  up  the  steep 
grade  for  the  best  part  oi 
another  hour.  Then  the 
woods  became  thinner. 
Now  and  then  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  valley;  tin 
trees  vanished,  and  then 
before  me  lay  the  broad  val- 
ley. The  train  of  cars  cam* 
to  a  stop,  leaving  me  to  gazr 
on   that  wonderful  sight. 

I  looked  to  the  right ; 
the  scene  stretched  to  the 
horizon,  terminated  there 
by  a  series  of  ridges  dimly 
outlined  against  the  blue 
sky.  I  looked  to  the  left; 
the  river  far  below  separat- 
ed us  from  the  rirlge  that 
completed  the  chain  of 
mountains  encircling  the 
valley,  which  was  itself  a 
gigantic  garden — a  patch- 
work of  yellow  fields  and 
green  meadows,  intersected 
and  separated  by  silver- 
tinted  streams  and  dazzling  roadways.  Slowly  we 
moved  on  and  left  the  scene  resting  in  peace. 

I  had  marveled  at  the  stories  of  other  countries,  but 
never  before  had  I  realized  the  magnificence  of  the  woods 
and  mountains  of  our  own  country.  That  is  why  that 
trip  stands  alone. 

THE    M.AGIC    OF    THE    FROST 

UV    VIRGINIA    E.    FOr.LIX     (.\GE     1 5) 

(.Honor  Memhfr) 
When  the  tired  world  lies  dreaming, 

.And  the  eve  is  hushed  and  still. 
And  the  moonlight  coldly  streaming 

O'er  each  harvest-field  and  hill. 
Then  there  comes  the  silvery  patter 

Of  a  million  tiny  feet, 
As  the  elfin  painters  scatter 

Down  each  c<nmtr\side  and  street. 

.All  the  trees  and  moss  they  sprinkle 

O'er  with  lacy  vines  of-  white. 
Till  they  twinkie.  twinkle,  twinkle, 

Like  a  sky  of  stars  at  night, 

Iridescent  mists  that  shimmer 

Stretched  from  vale  to  vale,  it  seems. 

Till  they  glow  and  glint  and  glimmer 
Like  a  cobweb  packed  with  dreams. 


To  each  w  indow-pane  tliey  scurry. 

.And  their  fairy  brushes  ply. 
Mixing  frost-paint  in  a  hurry. 

Sketching  pines  and  mountains  high. 
Then,  just  as  the  morn  is  breaking. 

Fast  the\'  ll\'  before  the  dawn; 
But,  while  mortal  folk  are  waking. 

Still  their  magic  liveth  on, 

.\    STORY    OF    THE    WOODS 
(.4  Trtie  Story) 

BY  MARION   CI.EVRLAXD    (aGE    1 7) 

{Gold  Badge.  Silver  Badge  -,i'oit  November,  loiS) 
"Far  up  In  the  .Adirondack  Mountains,"  began  our  chief 
st(>r\'-tellrr  at  the  lauip-fire.  '"tline  i-;  .1  wild  little  lake 


r.VKb.N'    l.\    \.W.\IlO.N.        bV    DORIS    fc..    RIGBV.    .\t,E    lO.       (S1L\  liR    B.VUGE; 


on  the  shores  of  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F built  their 

summer  camp.  One  evening  they  went  out  fishing  and 
on  their  way  home,  as  they  paddled  slowh-  around  a 
i)en(l.  where  the>'  were  about  tn  land,  a  dark  form  loomed 
up  before  them.  What  could  it  be.^  Cautioush*  the\' 
paddled  forward,  and  soon  the  shape  resolved  it.sclf  into 
the  form  of  a  huge  moose,  standing  motionless  on  the 
bank  of  the  creek.  The  astonished  couple  paddled  for- 
ward, and  still  the  big  animal  did  not  move. 

"  'Can  it  be  that  the  wind  is  blowing  the  scent  in  the 
wrong  direction?'  whispered  Mrs.  F . 

"  'No.'  her  husband  answered,  'the  wind  is  blowini; 
towiirds  the  animal;  surely  he  must  get  our  scent.' 

"Still  more  .silently  they  approached  until  finally  the 

canoe  was  very  near  the  moose,  and  Mrs.  F actualh' 

reached  out  her  hand  and  touched  the  animal's  nose. 
Moo.se  are  very  ferocious  creatures  and  are  usually  more 
dangerous  than  a  mad  bull;  but  this  one  merely  snorted 
■and  lumbered  back  into  the  woods. 

"The  next  day  the  mystery  was  solved:  the  animal. 
\vith  several  others,  had  been  released  from  a  zoo  for  the 
purpo.se  of  restocking  that  part  of  the  country  with 
moose.  Doubtless  this  noble  fellow  was  so  u.sed  to  being 
stared  at  by  people  that  it  made  little  difference  whether 
he  was  behind  iron  bars  or  out  in  the  w  ilderncss.  Had 
the  moose  been  truly  w  ild  and  dangerous,  my  two  friends 
might  never  have  lived  to  tell  the  tak .  .As  it  was.  they 
had  an  experience  of  which  few  peojile  can  boast." 


so 
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IllE    MAGIC    OF    THE   KKOST 

BS-  CHARLOTTE  REYNOLDS  {AGE  13) 

(G'o/</  Badge.     Silver  Badge  imn  Nmember,  iqiS) 
"Pink — pink-a — pink-a — pink. — " 

'T  is  the  fair\'  band  I  see; 
Little  fairy  folk  arc  coming 

With  their  dainty  steps  so  wee. 

Next  the  scamp'ring  brownies  come 

And  elves  with  p()int<'<!  caps  and  shoes; 

Then  all  the  little  forest  sprites 

Dressed  in  frocks  cjf  sparkling  hues. 

Dancing  round  the  fairy  ring 
To  tunes  the  fairy  niinstiels  sing; 
A  gayer  scene  could  hardly  be 
Than  ori  the  frosted  pane  I  see. 

Then  as  the  fire  gets  <lim  and  low 
The  frost  scenes  ever  brighter  grow; 
And  when  again  the  Hames  leap  high 
T'he  fair>*  pictures  fade  and  flie. 


<.OOI)    M0I-:NI>.'         IIY    MIRIAM    SKKIfKK.    A(.E     I4 

(siLviik  ii.\l)t.i:j 

WHAT  'S    THAT? 
(-'1  Story  (\f  iiie  Southern   Woods) 

nV    JOHN     L.     ANDKKSON     (A(,t;     1 5) 

f  Silver  Badge) 
"What  's  that?" 

The  question,  allhough  n()t  icalh-  spoken,  is  clearh* 
ivideiit  in  the  alert  and  motionless  figures  of  the  small 
wood-folk.  The  stillness  is  .bioken  b>'  a  liny  and 
inouriUul  "Meaow."  as  an  equally  tiny  and  mournful 
kitten  emerges,  scratclied  and  frighteneti.  from  a  thick 
briar-patch.  Could  it  sjieak.  it  would  tell  a  casual 
ciiiestioner  of  having  been  brought  by  a  Itoy  into  these 
far  woods  and  pitthed  into  that  awful  briar-patch. 
(This  is  a  cruelly  simple  means  of  "losing"  an  undesir- 
able kitten.) 

Wlu'U  the  suspicious  noisi-  has  been  identified  by  all. 
the  animal  folk  continue  their  hapjiy  business  of  turning 
work  into  play.  The  kitten  passes  oil.  noticing  here  two 
baby  "coons"  quarreling  uproariously  over  an  unfortu- 
nale  crawfish,  caught  in  a  small  stream,  and  there  a 
group  of  saucy  scitiirrels  (haltering  abotit  a  new  and 
puzzling  nut. 


Presently  a  frightened  squall.  loUowed  b>'  a  crash,  is 
hoard.  Every  animal  promptly  "freezes."  It  is  soon 
discovered  that  it  was  only  a  baby  opossum,  who.  in 
trying  to  imitate  his  mother,  has  lost  his  c<|Uilibrium 
and  tuinl;)led  into  a  thick  bush.  The  little  wood-dwellers 
cautiously  "melt."  and  soon  the  "play-work"  is  going 
full  force. 

Thus  it  goes,  day  by  day.  These  little  C.od-made  and 
God-loved  creatures,  ever  cautious  and  alert,  "freezing" 
instantly  at  the  slightest  suspicious  sound,  "melting"  at 
the  "no  danger"  signal,  live  their  happy  lives. 

Some  ever  dying,  or  being  killed  by  the  cruel  w'orhl. 
their  places  are  filled  b\"  other  hajjpy  beings,  their  little 
hearts  overflowing  with  joy  and  freedom,  tiood  naturi- 
and  a  fine  sense  of  humor  ever  fill  their  days,  which  pass 
quickly  in  this  glorious  pursuit  of  life. 

.•\nd  yet  people  kill  them!  If  only  they  could  know 
what  I  know,  how  much  more  careful  they  would  be! 

THE   MA(;iC   Ol-     1  111-:    FKDST 

BY   BIRKBECK  WILSON   (.\<iK   lO) 

(Gold  Badge.     Silver  Badge  -con  October,  /O-'o) 
In  the  winter-time,  the  snow-time. 
From  the  countries  to  tin-  northward. 
From  the  land  of  great  auroras. 
Mystic,  wonderful  auroras. 
Comes  the  frost  king  through  the  darkness. 

With  the  shining  stars  above  him. 
.\nd  the  silent  night  around  him. 
Leaving  countries,  hushed  and  silent 
Desolate  and  white  and  silent; 
\'oid  of  life  and  \oid  of  motion. 

\'et  a  bt'aut\'  in  their  strangene.ss. 
In  their  wild.  uncon(|uered  grandeur 
Holds  the  S(>ul  in  peace*  forever, 
liitil  Death,  the  Silent,  beckons 
h'rom  the  sweet  abode  of  spirits. 
I-"rom  the  realms  ol  the  departed. 

Southward  still  the  frost  king  hurries. 

Southward  to  our  dust\'  cities. 

Where  he  lingers  through  the  winter. 
But  he  soon  returns  to  northland. 
To  his  home  among  the  ice-flt)es. 

Where  his  i)ictures  last  forever. 

Where  his  magic  is  I'tiTual. 

.\   ST()K\    OK     Till-:   WtlODS 

BY    HELEN    ORCHAKI)    (AGE    Ij) 

Many  years  ago,  before  Columbus  made  his  dangerous 
voyage  in  .search  of  new  lands,  the  mountains  and  val- 
leys of  .America  were  covered  with  countless  forests. 

Then  the  white  man  came.  1  le  cut  down  the.se  beauti- 
ful woods  to  make  room  for  farms  and  villa.ges;  he  built 
houses  and  fences  out  of  them. 

Hut  that  was  not  all.  .-Xs  the  country  grew  up.  huge 
sawmills  were  erected,  factories  were  liuilt.  and  com- 
panies were  formed  to  aid  in  the  destruction  of  thi' 
beautiful  timber. 

Through  the  carelessness  of  campers  and  tourists, 
large  fori'st  fires  were  started,  which  destroyed  man\- 
acres  of  growing  trees. 

But  now  many  people  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that 
if  something  is  not  done,  we  shall  soon  be  without  large 
forests. 

Large  tracts  of  timbered  lands  have  been  reserved  for 
national  forests;  and  guards,  known  as  forest  rangers, 
are  employed  by  the  I'nited  Slates  C.overnment  to  see 
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BY   ALICE    W.    SOMMERS 


BY    MAKJORIE   HANSEN.   AGE    12 

•t.\k;en  in  v.\c.a.tion" 


BY  MARY   REEVE.   AGE    Ij.       ((.OLD   B.\DGE. 
SILVER    BADGE   WON   JULY.    1920) 


that  no  harm  is  done  to  the  tiei>s  lny  campers.  .\lso 
man\-  acres  of  land  that  have  been  overrun  by  forest 
fires  are  being  replanted  with  young  trees,  and  it  is  the 
duly  of  every  .American  to  help  preserve  our  forests. 

THE  MAGIC  OF  THE  FROST 

BY  C.\ROLIXE  RANKIN    (AGE   I4) 

(Honor  Member) 
Is  Jack  Frost  a  little  outlaw 

Of  the  fairy  and  the  gnome.'' 
Doomed  to  paint  his  aii\'  pictures 

Far  away — far  from  his  home? 

Are  those  light  fantastic  tracings 
On  the  window,  just  beyond. 

Thoughts  of  elfiand.  well  remembered. 
Pictured  by  his  magic  wand? 

Thoughts  of  dainty  fairy  maidens. 

Of  sweet-scented  flowers  rare. 
Of  the  fairy  ring  at  twilight 

As  his  comrades  gather  there.' 

Thoughts  so  sweet,  so  light,  so  daring. 

He  's  a  bold  young  lad.  for  sure. 
Vet  he  draws  with  mystic  softness 

.AH  the  lovely  woodland's  lure 


Can  it  be?     Or  is  it  fancy? 

Do  I  see  a  castle  tall 
All  alive  with  fairy  people? 

Is  there  nothing  there  at  all? 

See.  the  sun  smiles  on  the  window 
.And  Jack's  magic  work  is  vain ! 

See.  instead  of  frosty  tracings 

There  is  nought  but  drops  of  rain! 

A    STORY   OF   THE   WOODS 

BY    EDITH    H.    TARBELL    (aGE    i6) 

(Honor  Member) 
This  story  does  not  tell  of  giant  pines,  cool  mountain 
springs,  and  furry  folk.  Instead,  its  theme  is  taken  from 
the  branch  of  a  family  tree — a  tree  which  consisted 
mainly  of  Woods;  or,  to  be  exact,  mainly  of  Uncle  Ben 
Wood  For  was  not  he,  while  he  lived,  the  moving 
spirit  of  the  family?  And  who  else,  to  be  sure,  could 
boast  of  such  success  in  money-making? 

Thus,  when  John  Wood  wedded  "that  Carson  girl," 
the  daughter  of  Uncle  Ben's  bitterest  enemy.  Uncle 
Ben  had  flatly  refused  them  a  cent  of  his  fortune.  And 
Uncle  Ben  kept  his  promise;  in  his  will  he  generously 
bequeathed  to  John  and  his  wife  "my  plaster  of  Paris 
bust."   That  was  all. 

John  was  poor,  very  poor;  but  he  had  a  lovely  wife  and 
three  happy  children.    Sallie  had  wanted  to  throw  the 
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lAKI.N    IN    V.\(.AllON.         BY   A!.t-:X.\NI>1-:K    (.MhLIN'.    At.i;    l.i 
((.OLD    HADt.E.       Sll.\IiR    BAlK.l'.    WON    MAY.     I9IO) 

lMi!-t  iiuo  the  asli-barri'l  iiimifdiately.  bill  julin  IkkI 
said.  "Hftter  kt'cjiit  axYhik'."  Tluis  the  bust  oriiaimiitcil 
thf  kitchen  shdf  tor  years.  It  seemed  unforttinately 
imimnie  from  accidental  sniashin^s;  but  at  hist,  one 
day.  a  crash  resounfied  throiiiili  thi-  house — lollowed  b\- 
a  joyous  yelp  Irom  Ted.  tlie  ohlest  boy. 

"(iosh!  I  've  done  it.  Mother! — and  it  was  truly  'ac- 
cidental' too!  Let  's  give  him  a  fine  old  burial  in  the 
back  yard.    'Here  lies' — " 

Ted  was  interru|>teil  in  the  middle  ol  his  epitaph  by 
.III  exclamation  Irom  bis  mother,  who  had  just  bej^iin  to 
clear  up  the  "remaiiis.  " 

"Ted.  Ted!  When:  did  all  tliis  inonc\'  come  irom' 
t  "ould  it — •'   WTiy.  ln-re  's  some  writing!" 

With  trembling  lingeis  she  untolded  the  slip  ol  papi  i . 
This  is  what  it  said : 

"1  lorjjive  you.  I  ahvaxs  liated  this  bust.  I  had  tli. 
;none\'  sc'aled  up  in  here,  and  uboewr  has  spunk  eiumj;!! 
lo  break  this  statue,  in  liim  this  mones-  belongs. 

"rxci.ic    Ill-.N. 

A  sToK\   Oh    line  wiions 

(.1   7'rac  SUiry) 

V,\    .M.VKION    t,U.\NT     (.«jK     I3) 

(Silver  Bailfii-) 
"M.\M.\1A."   I  called.   "1   'm  goinj;  up  Horse  Canyon." 
".Ml   right."   was  the  reply,   "(jnly  get   home    bitorc 
dark." 

With  that  I  was  oil.  having  alicaily  saddled  m\-  marc. 
Ladybird.  Soon  I  hail  reached  the  top  of  the  divide 
which  separates  Hoxelder  Park  from  Deer  Creek  Lark, 
lur.iiiie  into  a  <liiii  low-trai!  whiili   led   ihtoiigh  d 


woods,  1  suddetd>'  came  to  a  i  learing  in  which  there  was 
.111  old  log-cabin. 

I  rode  up  to  the  door,  La<lybird  approaching  with  ears 
pricked  forward.  With  her  head  in  the  door,  she  gave  a 
snort  and.  springing,  nearly  threw  mo.  I  got  off .  quieted 
her  down,  and  then  went  ii])  to  the  cabin.  In  it  were  two 
looms.  In  the  back  room,  piled  in  a  heap,  were  fifteen 
dead  cattle.    I  read  what  had  happened  in  a  moment. 

In  .\|)ril  we  had  the  most  severe  storm  in  the  history 
ol  W  yoming.  which  lasted  three  or  four  days.  \\  ith  the 
wind  blowing  so  strong  and  cold  from  the  north  that  it 
nearly  took  an\one  off  his  feet,  and  with  the  snow  five 
feet  on  a  level,  to  say  nothing  of  the  drifts,  this  little 
liiinch  of  cattle,  tlrifting  along,  came  to  the  cabin  and, 
i:oing  in  at  the  tipen  tloor,  hafl  retreated  into  the  back 
loom  for  shelter.  Trying  to  get  out.  th<-y  had  found  the 
snow  drifted  over  tin-  doin.  torming  a  Itarrier  imi>ossible 
to  get  over  or  through.  In  this  .situation  they  had 
starved,  some  with  tiny  calves  by  their  sides. 

It  was  a  tragedy  of  the  forest. 

Riding  away  from  the  .sad  scene.  I  came  back  to  the 
divide,  where  onv  can  see  the  country  for  miles  around. 
Looking  at  the  wooded  mountains  and  valleys.  I 
thought.  "Old  trees.  I  wonder  how  inan\*  more  such 
scenes  you  have  witncsserl'" 


lAKLN    IN    \  A'    \TI 


"A   GOOD  IRUVNI)."      IJV   KOIU-.UT  il.   COLNIN.   .VUli    If> 
(slLVia<   lEADfU:) 

line  .\L\(;iC  OK  THE  FROST 

BV    DOROTHY    M.    (.ERV.VN     (.AGK     I4) 

{Gold  Hdiljii-.     Silver  Badge  wtm  June,   igjo) 
1   AW  AKENEU  one  fall  morning  when  the  air  was  crisp 

and  chill. 
And   the  autumn   breeze  was  singing  with   a   cheery, 

ripply  trill; 
Ihc  world  outside  niv  wiinlow   was  in   fairs'  whiteness 

losl. 
\iid   1  found,  oil  looking  closeK.  't  was  not  jewels,  but 
llu'lrost- 
lii^l  the  {|uiel.  stirring  magic  ol  the  Host! 

Ill   ilic   iliiiid,   ripened   cornliclds.   wlieie   the  pumpkins 

once  were  gol<l  - 
\\  li.re  the  goldenrod  had  noddeil  ami  its  harvest  story 

told. 
\ow  was  onI\-  sp.ukling  whiteness.  b\-  the  elfin  artists 

wrought. 
\iul    a    thousand    flashing    diamonds    the    sunbeam's 

glints  had  caught. — 
Hut  'I  was  nothing  but  the  magic  of  the  frost! 

Ill  ihe  diH-p  auluiimal  twilight,  when  ihe  tasks  at  home 

were  o'er. 
,\iid  li.ippy  children  romping  cnuside  llir  kitchen  door. 
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\\  hat  mado  their  cheeks  so  H)S\ .  and  llieir  heaits  so  lull 

oi  glee. 
And  wlial  made  childish  voices  ring  out  exultiiigly.' 
Oh,  I  'm  sure  't  was  but  the  magic  of  the  trost! 

W'liat  makes  tiie  children  anxious  when  they  come  in 

ironi  the  colli 
T(»  gatiter  round  the  liresitle  and  have  \veir<l  witch-tales 

told. 
While   they    're    muncliing    nuts   anii    apples,    and    the 

pop-corn  crackles  tree. 
And  the  cider-jug  is  passing  from  hand  to  hand  in  glee.' 
'T  is  nothing  but  the  magic  of  the  frost  I 

A  STOKV   OK   TlIK   WOODS 

liY  MARCARIiT  MACKPRANG  (A(;H  12) 

(60/1/  Badge.     Silver  Kailge  won  Jiiuc,  1920) 
Thi-:  sun  sank  beliind  the  trees;  a  star  appeared  faintK" 
overhead,  and  a  soft  eveiring  breeze  ridlled  the  fur  of  a 
powerfully  Ijuilt  \-oung  buck,  who  was  trotting  through 
the  forest. 

As  Crescent  Scar  crossed  a  clearing,  he  paused,  and. 
raising  his  graceful  head.  snitTed  the  air  attentively,  his 
sensitive  nostrils  quivering. 

Suddenly,  a  long-drawn  note  .sounded  upon  the  still 
air.  It  was  a  buck's  challenge  to  battle.  Iiumediateh'. 
Crescent  Scar  heralded  his  acceptance  of  the  invitation 
by  a  similar  note,  and  advanced  to  meet  his  antagonist. 

.As  the  latter  charged  upon  him.  Crescent  Scar  realized 
his  imminent  peril  with  (luickening  pul.ses.  for  he  ob- 
served that  this  was  the  slag  that  had  overcome  all  of  the 
bucks  with  whom  he  had  hitherto  engaged  in  cond:>at. 

They  dashed  at  each  other  from  lime  to  time.  Both 
were  liberally  decorated  with  slight  wounds,  from  which 
the  blood  flowed  freely.  These  were  inelicctual.  save 
that  their  smarting  angered  the  contestants  to  still 
more  fierce  attacks.  .\t  last,  however.  Crescent  Scar 
felt  his  strength  waning.  With  a  great  etTort,  he  rushed 
at  his  assailant's  head,  met  it,  and — Iheir  antlers  wen- 
locked  ! 

Exerting  all  his  strength,  Cri'scent  Scar  shook  his 
head  violently,  straining  backward  constantly.  .\ 
final  pull — and  his  opponent  fell  never  to  rise  again — his 
neck  hntk<-n' 


Crescent  Scar  jujnped  back  warih .  but.  obsei\iii,< 
that  his  late  enemy  was  actually  dead,  he  sank  down  on 
the  fragrant  pine-needles,  exhausted. 

.\  few  hours  later.  Crescent  Scar  aro.sp  and  walked  olf 
haughtily  through  the  forest  to  rejoin  his  herd,  feeling  a 
sen.se  of  proud  exhilaration  at  having  vanquished  such  a 
lormidable  antai.;oiiisi 
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(SILVER  H.vm.r-:) 
THE    MAGIC    OF    THE    KKOST 

BV    Rt'TH    PEIRCE    Fl'l.I.ER    (ACE    12) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Jack  Frost,  with  finger-tips  of  white. 

Comes  dancing  o'er  the  plains. 
He  visits  us  each  wint'ry  night. 

-And  paints  our  window-panes. 

He  comes  up  to  our  windows 

.And  sketches  silently. 
.\nd  when  we  wake  u;)  in  the  tuorn. 

1  lis  handiwork  we  see. 

I  !<•  <lraws  our  castles  in  the  air. 

.And  shows  us  fairies  hiding  there. 
Bui  when  we  touch  it    -it  's  nowhere! 

.Now  where  can  Jack  Frost  I>e^ 
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A  STORY  OF  THE  WOODS 

BY    JL'LIA    FAY    NORWOOD 

(Silver  Badge) 

The  old  pine-trees  of  the  forest  were  Iiap])5-.  yes.  very 

happy.  One  could  tell  this  by  the  way  they  were  whisper- 

in.i;  and  nuiriiuirinK  as  the  eveninj;  hreeze  swept  by  them. 
The  l)ir<ls  anfl  sciuinels  were  happ\'.   too,  and   they 

san.i;  and  chirped  continuously.    There  was  a  reason  for 

all  this  t;aiety,  and  this  was  it: 

Early  on  this  crisp  November  day  Betty  and  Bobby 

Doll,  the  village  twins,  had  come  into  the  cool  wooils. 

laden  with  two  small,  but  very  full,  baskets. 

.■\fter  a  great  deal  ot  important  whispering,  they  had 

hnally  settled  under  a  very  large  pine-tree  and  opened 

iheir  baskets.  Taking 
out  long  strings  of 
Huffy  pop-corn  and 
blight  red  berries,  they 
draped  the  tree  they 
had  chosen  with  them, 
piling  cracked  nuts 
about  the  base  of  it. 
■  iiid  scattering  bread- 
crumbs around  it, 

■■.\ow,"  cried  Betty, 
c  lapping  her  t  i  n  y 
hands,  "it  's  all  fi.xed! 
Birds  and  .squirrels," 
she    added,     turning 

around,   "this  is  your   Thanksgiving   dinner,  and   you 

must  eat  every  speck  of  it;  for  if  you  do.  Bobby  and  I 

will  come  every  year  and  fix  it  for  you," 

"We  have  picked  oul    tlie   j)ine-trees  for  this  year's 

favorite  tree,"  added  Uobliy;  and  tlien  the  children  with 

empty  baskets  ran  home  to  ihc'ir  Thanksgiving  dinner. 
How  the  small  inhabitants  of  the  forest  enjoyed  the 

feast!     But  the  stately  old   pine-trees  enjoyed  it   most 

of  all,  becau.se  they  knew  Ihal  they  were  the  chosen  trees 

of  the  f<'slival' 


"A   liOOD   FRIEND 

by  .m.vkian  i-kankk.nmki.d.  acm  i^» 
(silver  badgi:) 


.V  STORV   OE   THE  WutJDS 

HY    GENEVIKVE   FENWICK    (ACE    I3) 

{Silver  Badge) 
One  cold  winter  evening,  during  the  time  of  Washing- 
t(jn"s  hardships  and  trials  at  \'al!ey  Forge,  an  old 
Quaker,  upon  returning  home  from  a  trip  to  the  woods, 
saitl  to  his  wife.  "Mary,  1  veril>'  believe  Cieorge  Washing- 
ton will  win  the  war." 

"What  makes  thee  think  so?"  incpiired  his  wife. 

"Dost  thou  remember  the  old  oak  stump  down  by  the 
river  where  little  Ben  Harris  was  lost?  Well,  as  I  was 
passing  near  there  to-night  I  lu-ard  the  voice  of  a  man 
apparentU'  in  trouble.  Thinking  some  one  might  need 
my  help,  I  stepped  forward  and  parted  the  bushes — and 
.Mary,  what  dost  thou  think  I  .saw?  There  in  the  snow 
knelt  a  man  wearing  the  Colonial  uniform.  With  his  face 
uplifted  to  Heaven,  he  was  pia>'ing  ver\'  earnestly.  It 
was  the  most  heartfelt  prayer  I  have  ever  heard.  As  he 
rose,  there  was  a  look  of  calm  assurance  and  peace  upon 
liis  face.  Then  I  recognized  him.  He  was  n<me  othei 
than  our  .Vmerican  general." 

There,  in  the  solitude  of  the  woods,  this  great  man 
took  his  trials  to  the  Father,  sure  of  unfailing  sympathy 
and  help.  It  was  there  he  found  new  hope,  new  strength, 
and  a  renewal  of  courage. 

The  woods!  where  poets  and  artists  find  their  inspira- 
tion; where  all  the  voices  of  Nature  blend  in  harmony; 
where  the  trees  whisper  of  strength,  the  birds  of  hap- 
piness, and  the  flowers  of  beauty  and  love.  What  lietter 
retreat  from  the  world  and  its  cares  could  be  found? 


0^. 
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Schultz 
Robert 

Diller 
Eleanore 
Marie 
Chamber- 
lain 
Rowland 

Lyon 
Eudora  A. 

Welty 
Robert 

Morse 
Neil 

Shawhan 
Roy  N. 

Miner,  Jr. 
Boyd  D. 
Lewis 
Eleanor 

Deland 
Marjorie 
Miller 
Lois  North 
JuliusMillcT 
Martha  W. 

Bigelow 
CronstanceJ. 
F-'rederick 
Nadine 

Ncwbill 
Helen 

Montyomer>* 
Elizabeth 

B.  Stew-art 
Mar\-  H.  Risk 
Harr>'  ('har\-n 
Nortna  Willis 
Gertrude 

Marshall 
Kate  Denison 
Marian  C. 
Roberts 
Marjorie  P.  Hill 
Irma  \'oetsch 
I-alia  Simison 
Marcelyn 
Lichtv 
Mar>-  R. 

Hillings 
Helen  G.  Pentz 
BV    Wanda  James 
[4      Eleanor  P.  Vail 

Robert  Balch 
Emma  von  Glahn 
Dorothy  Eliasson 
Mary  W.  Bennett 
Laura  M.  Haley 
Elizabeth  G. 

Marshall 
Grac*  H.  Glover 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

Elizalx'th   Buniinu 
David  l*oor 
Katharine  R    Ashrr 


Betsy  Rosenheim 
Dorothv 

McMichael 
Cary  L<'e  Weston 
Jean    Atkinson 
Jane  Bui-I   Bradley 
Carvel  C".  Torrence 
Helen    M.    Friar 
Elizabeth  D. 

Stimson 
Winifred     Hale 
Helen  C.  Purer 
Viri^itua    L.    Gill 
Hortense  A.    R. 

Do>'le 
Barbara  Traub 
Sarah   S.    Bissell 
Rafael   A.    Peyre 
Maryann  P.  Ludy 
Betty  Eddy 
Miriam  Levi 
Eleanor   Fisher 
Ruth  Buffington 
Helen  C.   Mitchell 
\'ictoria  Sturge 
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Avalon  C.  Courtney 
Eleanor  F.  Stone 
Eveb'n   Carson 
James    C.    Perkins. 

Jr. 
Caroline  Arrington 
Dorothy  M. 

PuTiderson 
Ber>l    Mylls 
Elizabeth    Hall 
Laura  M.  Smith 
Joseph  N.Ulman,  Jr. 

PUZZLES 
Man.-   E.    Record 
Helen  L.  Duncan 
Gertrude    Green 
Norma   Stiner 
Gwenfread  E.  Allen 
Kingsley  Kahler 
Martha  Jtrdson 
Mary  B    Black 
Anne  W    Ames 
Ruth  Maclxv>d 
Myron    Reanu- 
Jane  I.  Nicholas 
Kenneth  E.  Hogan 
Ruth  A.  Dimick 
Marion  L.  Stowell 
Barbara  Wendell 
Betty  Meads 
I-lle-.nior  llanna 
ICIizabeth 
\'unRStrom 


WHAT    THE   LEAGUE   IS 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  is  an  organization  of 
the  readers  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Ma(;azi\e. 

The  Leagce  nunio  is  "Live  to  learn  and  learn  to 
live." 

The  League  emblem  is  the  "Stars  and  Stripes." 

The  Le.-\(Ute  membershi[)  button  bears  the 
League  name  and  emblem. 

The  St.  Nichouas  LEAtnrE,  organized  in  Novem- 
ber, l8yy,  became  immediately  popular  wiih  earnest 
and  enlightened  \'<)ung  folks,  and  is  now  widely  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  great  artistic  educational 
factors  in  the  life  of  American  !)oys  and  girls. 

The  St.  Nicholas  Leagie  awards  gold  and  silver 
badges  each  month  for  the  best  original  poems, 
stories,  drawings,  photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle 
answers. 

PRIZE    COMPETITION   No.    252 

Competition  No.  252  will  close  November  30.  All 
contributions  intended  for  it  must  be  mailed  on 
or  bef(jre  that  date.  Prize  announcements  will  be 
made  and  the  selected  contributions  published  in 
St.  Nicholas  for  March.  Badges  sent  one  monih 
later. 

Verse.  To  contain  n<n  more  than  twent\--four 
iincs.     Subject,  *'The  Morning  Star.'* 

Prose.  Essay  or  story  of  not  more  than  three 
iuiiuhed  words.     Subject,  "A  Strange  Mistake." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted; 
no  blue  prints  or  negatives.  Young  photograjdiers 
need  not  |)rint  and  develop  their  pictures  them- 
seh'es.     Subject,  "Along  the  Way." 

Drawing,  India  ink,  wry  black  writing-ink.  or 
wash.  Subject,  "Hospitality,"  or  "A  Heading  for 
March." 

Puzzle.     Must  be  accompanied  by  answer  in  full. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best  and  neatest  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Must  be  adriressed  to  The  Kiddle-eiox. 

No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  unless  it 
is  accompanied  by  a  self -addressed  and  stamped  en- 
velop of  proper  size  to  hold  the  manuscript  or  picture. 

RULES 

AxY  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber 
or  not,  is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  upon 
application  a  League  badge  and  leallet  will  be  sent 
free.  No  League  member  who  has  reached  the  age 
of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear 
the  name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender  and 
be  indorsed  as  "original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or 
guardian,  who  must  be  convinced  beyond 
doubt  and  must  state  in  writing — that  the 
contribution  is  not  copied,  but  wholly  the  work 
and  idea  of  the  sender. 

If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also  be  added. 
These  notes  must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  but  on 
the  contribution  itself — if  manuscript,  on  the  upix'r 
margin;  if  a  picture,  on  the  margin  or  back.  Write 
in  ink  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  A  contributor 
may  send  but  one  contribution  a  month — not  one  of 
each  kind,  but  on**  only;  this,  however,  does  not  in- 
clude "competitions"  in  the  advertising  pages  or 
"Answers  to  Puzzles." 

Address:  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

The  Century  Co. 
353  Fourth  .Avenue,  New  York. 


CHILDREN'S   BOOK  WEEK 


1 1  Si  a  \i-ar  aj;<>.  Si-  \r  hulas  >(■(  iiroil  lor  ii~ 
N(i\i'iiil)i.T  issue  an  adiniralilc  spurial  article  li\ 
Annie  Carrol!  Moore.  Sui)er\isor  of  work  with 
eiiildron  in  llie  New  ^'ork  l'ut)li<'  I.ii)rary.  enlilled 
"Making  \'c)iir  Own  Library."  Ihis  contribu- 
tion, prefaced  b\  an  Kditorial  note,  was  to  form 
an  intn>diK'tor\'  s><)od  word  for  the  Children's 
Hook  Week,  inaugurated  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Booksellers.  .\nfl,  as  our  readers  will 
reineinber.  our  j-oorl  intentions  in  this  case  were 
foiled  li\  the  great  printers'  strike  of  the  late 
autuniu,  which  delayed  the  apjiearance  of  St. 
\l("il()L.\.s  for  November,  1919 — as  well  as  mau\' 
other  periodicals  for  that  iiionlh — far  beyond 
their  iistial  dates  of  issue.  When  the  Hook  Week 
.irticle  reached  the  St.  Nicholas  bo\s  and  i;irl>, 
therefore,  the  Book  Week  itself  had  come  and 
gone.  We  are  glad  to  announce,  however,  thai, 
encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  movement,  the 
Booksellers'  Association  has  again  set  ajiart  a 
week  in  Novemljer — from  the  15th  to  the  20th 
inclusive — as  Children's  Book  Week  of  this  vcar: 
and  so  we  gladlx"  renew  our  elTort  to  turllier 
this   worthy   project   in   behalf  of    good    reading 


for  boys  and  girls.  The  book-stores  of  the  coun- 
try will  be  given  oxer  during  the  week  to  exhibi- 
tions of  children's  books.  The  campaign  has 
been  .so  thoroughly  planned  and  organized  thai 
earnest  workers  for  "more  books  in  the  home" 
ui.iy  e.xiiect  to  receive  during  these  six  days  the 
utmost  assistance  and  codi)eration  from  their 
local  uews]iapers,  libraries,  schools,  women's 
clubs,  booksellers,  clerg^■meu,  and  Boy  Scout 
leaders.  Last  >ear  the  details  were  wholly 
carried  out  In  \oltintary  assistance;  but  this  year 
.Miss  Marion  Humble  will  serve  as  Kxecutixe 
Secretarx',  at  the  headciuarters  of  the  .National 
Publishers'  As.sociation,  ,\^4  Fifth  Avenue,  .New 
York,  xvhere  letters  of  inqitiry  or  suggestion  max 
In-  afldres.sed  to  her. 

It  >eems  likelx.  and  we  ardentlx  hope,  thai 
Children'?-  Book  Week  xvill  become  as  established 
a  feature  of  each  reciu'ring  .Noxfmber  as  Thank.i- 
gixing  L)ay  itself.  .\nd  b\  xva\  of  supplementing 
the  foregoing  appeal.  \\e  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
jirint  here  a  delightful  indorsement  of  the  Book 
Wiek  by  Ralph  Henn,'  Barbour,  one  of  the  most 
jiopular  of  St.  Nicholas  authors: 


l-:X    l.liJKI^.    IIM.MV 


As  a  xoungster  I  was  ,111  onini\<iroii>  re.idir, 
.md  1  did  n't  care  how  I  got  books — short  of  steal- 
ing iheui.  The  nr.ire^l  1  came  to  stealing  wa> 
boncjwing  uilhoul  k-.ixc  .\>  1  iiix  .ui.ibK  rr- 
iLirned  what  I  liorrowed.  m\  cou.>.cieuce  nexer 
troubled  me.  .\nd  of  course  I  made  free  with  uix 
Iricnds'  books  and  was  a  ])est  to  librarians.  Bui 
mx'  friends,  boys  or  girls  ol  my  own  age.  >el(loui 
possessed  the  sort  of  books  I  wanted,  and  tlie 
librari.ms.  possessing  them,  frowningly  relii>ed 
llu'm.  I'Acn  in  those  daxs.  librarians  had  begun 
to  de\c!(pp  the  censorious  (jualitx'  that  to-dax . 
.md  to  mx  mind,  is  the  least  admirable  ol  their 
iii.inx  .idmirable  traits.  It  was  n't  that  mX'  ta>le 
dem.inded  harmful  books;  onlx  that  the  librarian- 
held  10  iIk'  tenet  that  iinle,>-s  a  book  had  been 
.ictuallx-  written  lor  children  it  should  n't  be 
allowed  ill  .1  1  hild'-  h.mds.  Thex  would  h.ixe 
Mibslilnled  \\  ,  111..  Kingston  for  Willi, mi  Bl,i(k. 
and  1  had  e\hau>led  Kingston  long  -iiice.  riic 
ri'sull  of  this  w.is  that  occasionally  I  bought  a 
book.  Sometimes  it  was  a  nexv  book,  but  moi\' 
often  it  was  second-hand.  In  either  case,  how- 
ever, it  was  mx  own,  and  il  had  twice,  nax',  nianx- 
limes  the  x;iliie  of  tln>se  borrowed  xohmies.  I'roin 
nine  x  ears  on.  I  accumulated  .1  librarx'.  It  was 
>low  Work,  but  --le.idv .      .\t  Chri>lni.w  ihe  librarx 


juni])ed  lorward  two  or  somt-times  three  books  at 
.1  time.  I'siiallx-  these  additions,  presents  from 
wcll-iueaning  friends  or  relatixes.  were  held  in 
seiret  contempt,  lielonging  as  tlu-x  did  to  the 
censored  ci.iss  of  litiTature.  bur  >ometimes  Christ- 
inas brought  me  a  real  prize;  and.  .inxway.  a 
book  was  a  lx)ok.  and  po.ssession  had  taught  me  a 
new  res[iect  for  it.  Mx  name  w.is  written  large 
on  the  llx-leaf  and,  in  the  pride  of  ownership.  I 
w.i>  not  aboxe  xvriting  il  at  interx<ils  throughout 
the  xolume.  Somehow,  reading  a  book  that 
belonged  to  me  gaxe  much  more  pleasure  than 
reading  ihe  same  book  borrowed  from  friend  or 
library.  Moreoxer,  >ince  I  had  onlx'  to  reach  to 
nix  two-fooi  shelf  for  it.  many  ,1  book  was  gixen 
,1  second  or  third  or  exeii  fourth  reading;  and  .1 
book  thai  gives  one  re.il  ])leasin"e  af  the  Inst 
perusal  will  alwaxs  stand  a  sul).'-e(|iient  reading. 
I  would  n't  dare  .-^u'  how  main  times  I  read  "Tlu' 
Three  Musketeers"!  .After  a  .second  reading  .i 
book  lakes  on  the  qualities  of  an  old  friend,  and 
excn  a  two-foot  book-shelf  is  bex'ond  the  reach  of 
manx  children,  but  exerx  l)o\'  or  girl  can  at  least 
own  a  few  xohniies.  .And.  owning  them,  he  or 
she  will  lind  the  s;(me  pleasure  of  possession  that 
I  l.-ll. 

Kalph  Henry  linrhour. 


THE  LETTER-BOX 


Brvnswick.  Mi:. 
Dear  St.  Niciioi..\s:  The  town  in  which  I  live  is  the 
seat  of  Bowcloin  College.  The  poet  l,on,i4lello\v  was 
graduated  trom  this  eolle.ue.  and  under  the  window  ot 
the  room  whieh  he  oeeupied  in  the  dormitory  is  a 
tablet  marked  with  his  name.  Was  it  not  odd  that 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  a  member  ot  the  same  class 
as  Henry  \V.  Longfellow? 

Every  day  on  my  way  to  school  I  go  by  the  house  in 
which  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  was  written. 

1  like  Mrs.  Seaman's  stories  best,  and  enjoy  reading 
the  Le.vgue  contributions  very  much. 

I  enjoy  The  Letter-Box  ever  so  mm  li.  though  this 
is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  written  yon.  1  think  there 
is  no  other  magazine  in  the  world  that  is  hah  .so  nice 
.IS  you! 

Vour  admiring  reader. 

K..\tii.\rim;  .M.   Liiwis. 


EDINBtR(;H.   SCOTL.VND. 

l)i:.\K  St.  Nicii<)1..\m  1  think  you  arc  a  simply  loveh 
magazine.  I  have  taken  you  for  nearly  four  years,  and 
.Mother  took  you  when  .she  was  a  little  girl,  too.  1 
used  to  live  in  South  China,  just  outside  the  city  ol 
Chang  Chiu.  One  day  when  I  was  looking  out  of  my 
window,  I  .saw  a  processit)n  of  farmers  carr\*ing  sharp- 
ened bamboo  sticks  and  a  few  guns.  .\s  it  was  about 
the  time  of  the  <lragon  festivals.  I  did  not  think  much 
about  it.  This  was  in  the  morning.  Later  we  heard 
shots  from  the  city  and  learned  that  some  bandits 
and  farmers  wanted  to  capture  the  city,  though  I  do 
not  know  why.  Their  leader  had  told  them  that  if  he 
swung  a  censer  with  burning  incense  in  front  of  them. 
they  would  have  victor\-.  This  was  verv  absurd 
because,  as  we  were  then  in  the  Civil  W'ar.  there  wen- 
troops  in  the  city.  They  were  routed,  of  course,  and 
fled,  but  they  were  all  captured.  I  think. 
\'our  lo\'ing  reader. 

.Alice  F.\iimv   t\<.i-:  12). 


\Vai)1.i;v,  ,\i..\. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas;    Vou  ilon't  know  how  I  look  for- 
ward   to  your  coming   each   month   and    how    I    have 
enjoyed   "The   Myster\-  of    The   Sea-Lark  "  and     "Boy 
Scouts  in  the  North,"  especially  the  latter. 

I  live  on  the  Tallapoosa  River  just  twi-lve  miles  from 
Horseshoe  Bend,  where  .\ndrew  Jackson  defeated  the 
Creek  Indians.  .\  monument  marks  the  spot  where  he 
stood. 

.■\  few  miles  from  tin-  bend  is  a  large  oak.  imder  which 
the  Indians  surrendered.      It  is  called  the  Peace  Oak. 

Overlooking  the  business  part  of  Wadley  is  a  large 
mound  of  earth  which  is  s;iid  to  have  been  l)uilt  by  thi' 
Indians.  It  is  very  old,  as  it  is  covered  with  large 
trees. 

I  have  a  nice  collection  of  arrowheads,  most  of  which 
I  found  in  an  old  field  near  my  home. 
\'our  dev^ited  reader. 
Krank  Scihessler,  Jk,  (.\(.i-;  15). 

Daisen-Mira.  Jai'an. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  We  really  live  in  Hankow.  China, 
and  are  just  staying  here  for  the  sinnmer.  The  village 
of  Daisen.  where  we  are.  is  about  half-wa\*  up  Mt, 
Uaisi-n,  on  the  northwestern  coast  of  Japan.  It  is 
<iuite  small,  and  there  is  only  one  foreign  family  living 
here  Ix'sides  ourselves.  There  ar<*  several  Japanese 
temples  around  here,  which  are  a  little  ditTerent  from 
the  ones  I  have  seen  in  China.  The  walks  anri  scen(-r\' 
here  are  lovclv. 


.Ma\be  \ou  would  like  to  know  what  we  are  living  lU. 
The  house — or  rather,  bungalow — is  really  a  Japanese- 
temple,  although  the  only  place  that  looks  like  it  is  a 
room  that  we  don't  use.  which  contains  some  idols  and 
scrolls.  The  floors  are  matted,  just  like  all  Japanese 
houses,  so  we  have  to  take  off  our  shoes  before  coming 
in.  There  are  no  real  walls  between  the  rooms,  though 
they  have  sliding  doors,  made  of  paper.  It  is  like 
camping  out! 

We  did  n't  know  a  word  of  Japanese  before  we  came 
here,  and  as  wc  can  all  of  us  speak  Chinese,  we  arc 
always  getting  the  two  languages  mi.xed  up! 

.\lthough  I  have  noX  taken  your  magazine  very  long, 
you  are  not  entirely-  new  to  me.  as  m\'  brother  took  yoti 
several  \ears  ago,  and  the  copies  were  bound.  I  have 
read  nearly  everything  in  the  old  vcilumes  and  enjoyed 
them  very  much.  "The  Lucky  .Sixpence"  atul  "The 
Lady  of  the  Lane."  were  my  favorites,  though  all  the 
stories  were  good.  TTie  present  copies  also  contain 
most  interesting  stories. 

Wishing  you  the  best  of  success  in  the  years  to  come. 
1  remain. 

Vour  loving  rearier, 

Charlotte  Littei.l  (ace   12). 


.M.u.NoLiA.  Mass. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  taken  you  for  four  years, 
and  I  don't  know  what  I  'd  do  without  >'ou.  I  have 
four  sisters,  and  as  .soon  as  you  come  we  all  start  work- 
ing on  the  puzzles.  Even  Mother  and  Kather  join  in 
and  we  have  a  great  time. 

Everjbody  in  our  family  likes  sight-seeing.  Last 
summer  we  saw  the  old  witch-house,  and  the  "House  of 
the  Seven  Cables"  in  Salem,  the  Whipple  House,  in 
Ipswich,  and  a  good  deal  of  Cdoucester  and  Boston, 

We  have  driven  up  the  coast  as  far  as  Portsmouth. 
New  Hampshire,  and  as  far  down  as  Boston, 

.\bout  a  mile  from  our  house  is  a  rock  named  Norman's 
Woe.  It  was  given  that  name,  because  it  was  there 
that  Longf<-llow  got  his  inspiration  to  write  his  poem. 
"The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus." 

I  love  all  the  stories  in  you.  but  1  liked  "The  Crim,son 
Patch  "  best. 

Thanking  you  for  many  happ\  houis.  1  remain, 
Vour  devoted  reader. 

Janet  Wise  (age  12). 


Tal.mac.e,  Calif, 
Dear  St,  Nicholas:     I  like  you  ever  so  much,     I  have 
taken  you  for  two  years,  and  I  hope  to  take  you  main- 
more, 

1  am  writing  you  about  a  trip  we  had  which  1  think 
is  the  best  time  I  ever  had.  I  call  it  a  day's  outing  in 
nc)rthern  California. 

One  hot  summer  morning  we  de<ided  we  wouhl  take 
a  trip,  and  s-je  if  we  could  find  any  place  to  swim. 

We  live  in  Mendocino  County,  about  one  hundied 
nules  north  of  San  Francisco,  where  .some  da\s  the 
lempc-rature  is  as  high  as  one  himrired  and  ninetei-ii 
di-grees  above  zero.  While  this  is  ver>-  nice  to  ript-n 
the  pears,  prunes,  apples,  hops,  grapes,  and  many  other 
things  that  grow  in  this  county,  it  naturally  dries  U|' 
the  streams,  so  there  is  n't  much  swinmiing  lu-re. 

We  had  heard  there  was  very  good  swimming  in  the 
Blue  Lakes  in  Lake  Comity,  just  east  of  us.  So  we 
invited  some  friends  and  set  out. 

Lake  County  is  sometimes  called  the  Switzerland  of 
.\merica.  There  are  lovely  lakes  in  it.  surroinid(-d  b\' 
mountains.  Clear  Lake  is  the  largest  of  these  lakes 
being  twent\-si-ven  miles  Itmg;  the  Blue  Laki-s  are  not 


m 
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so  larKc.  bill  ale  vitv  braiitilul  because  ol  their  deep 
blue  color,  from  which  they  are  named.  They  are 
located  right  in  the  middle  of  the  mountains. 

It  was  a  very  hot  jounie\-  over  there,  but  what  was 
at  the  end  was  worth  it.  oh!  it  was  glorious!  We  had 
the  dandiest  time! 

Vour  loving  reader, 

Jons   KowK. 

Z.\NKsviLLK.  Ohio. 
Hear  St.  Xiciiol.vs;  Vou  are  the  sweetest,  most 
wonderful  magazine  1  ever  took  or  ever  expect  to  lake. 
M\'  mother  gave  \*ou  to  me  for  a  birthday  present,  and 
then  my  grandmother  gave  >'ou  to  me  for  Christmas. 
I  often  think  what  I  should  havir  niissefl  if  the\-  had  not 
given  me  this  wonderful  present. 

I  live  in  a  town  of  about  .50,000  people,  li  is  in  the 
Muskingum  X'alley.  The  Licking  and  Muskingum 
rivers  run  through  this  valle>"  and  join  in  our  town. 
The  only  "V"  bridge  in  the  world  crosses  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Ihese  Iwo  rivers.  The  .Muskingum  River  is 
called  "the  second    Hudson,"  it  is  so  very  beautiful. 

Zanesville  is  noted  for  its  clay.  It  has  the  largest 
tile  factory  in  the  world. 

The  stories  I  have  enjoyed  most  in  your  magazine  are 
"The  Slipper  Point  Mystery."  and  "The  Crimson 
Patch";  and  I  am  now  ver\'  much  interested  in  "The 
llappv  \'enture."  But  best  of  all  I  like  TilE  Lkttkr- 
Bii.x. 

I  intend  to  take  you  as  long  as  1  live,  even  if  1  live  to 
be  a  hundred. 

Your  devoted  reader, 

Julia  Hanushv  (Acii  1.4). 


cold  and  hungry.  When  1  was  watching  her  carelully. 
she  opened  one  eye.  then  the  other,  and  suddenly  (lew- 
up  to  the  ceiling.  1  had  a  hard  time  catching  her,  for 
I  was  afraid  of  breaking  her  wings,  but  I  finally  did. 
I  let  her  (iy  out  the  window,  and  have  n't  seen  her  since. 
Vour  loving  reader. 

Carol  Dt  dlf.v  (age  12). 


MiLTox,  Mass. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  1  have  taken  you  since  last 
Christmas.  I  enjoy  reading  you  very  much.  I  live- 
at  the  seashore  in  summer.  I  go  in  swimming  almost 
every  day.  I  play  golf  quite  often.  1  like  "The 
•Mystery  of  the  Sea-Lark"  and  "The  Happy  Venture." 

Once  when  I  was  visiting  a  friend  her  father  asked 
us  if  we  wanted  to  have  a  guessing  contest.  We  sai<l, 
"Ves."  The  subject  was.  wdiat  would  be  the  ms'stery 
in  "The  Mystery  of  the  Sea-Lark"  in  the  concluding 
issue.  The  one  w'ho  gels  the  nearest  to  it  gets  a  box  of 
candy. 

I  have  a  bicycle  and  a  croquet  set.  and   1  beat  my 
mother  and  aunt  yesterday  at  croquet. 
Vour  loving  reader. 

Mary  Ii.slev  (.\<,i-;  9). 

Camden,   Me. 
Dear  St.  N'icholas:    \'ou  aii'  the  best  magazine  I  have 
ever  read.      I  have  taken  you  for  four  years.      I   love 
"The   Crimson    Patch"    and    "Blue    Magic."      I    think 
that  "The  Mystery  of  the  Sea-Lark"  is  exciting. 

We  have  a  pair  of  humming-birds  around  our  housi- 
in  the  larkspur  and  climbing  roses.  One  morning, 
when  it  was  very  rlamp  and  cold,  I  went  out  on  the 
back  porch  when*  the  honeysuckle  is  and  hapijcned  to 
look  at  it;  and  then-  on  a  spray  was  a  mother  huuiming- 
Ijird,  1  coidd  tell  this,  for  a  father  humming-bird  has  ;i 
rul)y  throat.  Her  wings  were  not  moving,  and  she 
was  all  in  a  heap.  1  tried  to  take  her  otT.  only  she  clung 
so  tightly  that  I  had  to  cut  the  spray  too.  Then  1 
brought  her  into  the  house,  where  I  put  her  in  a  box 
with  cotton.  .At  first  I  thought  she  might  have  been 
injured  in  protecting  her  nest,  as  tliey  have  awful 
tempers  and  are  great  fighters  and  sometimes  kill  other 
bir<ls,  1  fed  her  some  sugar  ami  water,  dropping  it  into 
licr  long  bill,      I  found  out  afterward  that  she  was  just 


.Svraclse.  N.  V. 
Dear  St.  .Xichol.vs:  I  have  taken  you  for  only  two 
months,  but  alreach-  I  have  fallen  in  iove  with  \ou.  I 
wanted  to  subscribe  to  a  magazine,  and.  after  looking 
over  many  others.  I  selected  you,  as  the  best,  most 
interesting,  and  instructive  one  of  them  all! 

I  like  "Baldy's  Winind  .Stripe"  best  of  the  short 
stories,  and  "The  Happy  Wnture"  best  of  the  serials. 

Every  summer  we  go  up  to  the  Thousand  Islands,  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  River.  There  are  many  interesting 
spots  around  there,  and  one  ol  ihem  is  a  huge  rock  in 
the  shape  of  an  oven.  It  is  called  the  "Devil's  <.)ven." 
.■\  criminal  once  hid  in  the  very  heart  of  it.  He  was 
hiding  from  officers  who  were  .searching  the  river  for 
him.  His  daughter  used  to  row  her  boat  into  the 
opening  of  the  Oven  every  day,  and  bring  him  food. 
He  was  captured,  in  the  end.  and  sent  to  prison. 

I  have  no  brothers  or  sisters,  and.  as  we  live  in  an 
apartment.  I  can  have  no  pets,  save  a  little  canary, 
who  is  a  jirctty  darling,  and  the  "baby"  of  the  family. 

M\  mother  and  father  have  been  in  Europe  since 
July.  They  are  coming  back  in  October,  and  I  expect 
they  will  have  a  great  many  interesting  things  to  show 
,'ind  tell  me. 

I  am  twelve  years  old.  I  shall  be  in  High  School  this 
fall.  Most  of  my  classmates  take  St.  Nicholas,  and 
we  all  watch  eagerly  each  month  for  our  copies.  We 
01  ten  have  "St.  .Nicholas  parties.  '  where  we  unite  in 
reading  the  stories,  writing  for  books  and  articles 
ad\'ertised.  and  ccunpeling  for  the  LE.\t:t;E. 

Hoping  that  I  shall  take  you  for  many  years  to  come. 
1  remain, 

Helen  Siroilh  Brown. 


Onawa.  1a. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:    .As  yet  1  have  read  only  five  num- 
bers, but  already  I  look  forward  with  eagerness  to  the 
next  one. 

.\lbrrla  Fish  uki\  think  Colorado  the  best  State  in 
the  I'uion.  but  I  stick  (o  the  Hawke\e  State.  However, 
that  is  natural. 

Our  acres  and  aius  ol  grien  corn-stalks  are  not  sur- 
passed, while  our  fields  of  waving  grain  are  surpa.s.sed 
onh-  b}*  a  few. 

1  have  traveled  to  the  Pacific,  and  in  truth,  the  West 
produces  wonderful  sights.  Colorado  is  a  fine  State, 
an<I  holds  wonderful  scenery  within  her  boundaries. 

Our  sunsets  are  beautiful.  Sometimes  the  western 
horizon  is  aflame;  at  other  times  "tln'te  's  a  silver  lining 
through  a  dark  cloud  .shining";  and  at  still  other  times 
lieecy  clouds  straying  here  and  there  are  tinted  a  soft 
rose,  while  far  to  the  north  and  far  to  Ihe  south,  the 
line  ol  the  western  hori/on  is  i<ise-colored,  with  tints 
ol  other  rainbow  colors  hi-rc  and  Iheie. 

There  is  something  in  ever\-  Stale  which  we  all  love, 
our  own  in  particular,  and  before  we  leave  this  world 
1  hope  one  and  all  of  us  may  have  the  privilege  of 
traveling  from  the  .\tlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the  palm- 
tree  to  the  pine,  so  we  ina\'  realize  what  wonderful 
States  all  of  the  forty-eight  of  our  I'nion  are. 
-A  devoted  reader. 

Kathrvn  Reeves  (.u;e  i.>). 


'7^^:'''r 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  OCTOBER  NUMBER 


A  Presidential  Acrostic,  initials.  Rutherford  B.  Mayes; 
third  row.  George  Washington.  From  r  to  7.  Lincoln:  S  to  i6, 
Roosevelt;  17  to  22.  Pierce;  23  to  30.  McBCinley.  Cross-words; 
I.  Rigor.  2.  lasers.  3.  Troop.  4.  Hnrls.  s.  Elgin.  6.  Reels. 
7.  Fewer.  8.  Ovate.  9.  Roses.  10.  Dahme.  11.  Brick.  12. 
Hence.    l,>.  .-Xngel.    14.  Vates.     15.  Ebony.     16.  Since. 

DoL'BLE  DlAr.oN.\l,.  From  left  to  right.  Lincoln;  from  right 
to  left.  Lincoln.  Cross-words:  I.  Lateral.  2.  Biscuit.  3. 
Tenants.     4.  Elector.    5.  Economy.    6.  Globule.    7.  Xon;igon. 

Diamonds  Connected  by  a  Sijuare.  I.  i.  B.  2.  Moa.  3. 
Bough.  4.  Ago.  5.  H.  II.  I.  M.  2.  Too.  3.  Horde.  4.  Ode. 
5.  E.  III.  I.  Haste.  2.  .Aspen.  3.  Sport.  4.  Terse,  s.  Enter. 
IV.  I.  E.  2.  Ell.  3-  Elder.  4.  Led.  s.  R.  V.  i.  R.  2.  Boa 
3.  Rough.    4.  .-Vgo.    5.  II. 

.4  Missing  Syllable.  Pin-money,  pinwheel.  pincushion. 
pin-feather. 

Zigzag.  Roosevelt.  Cross-words:  I.  Reign.  2.  Cower. 
3.  Loose.  4.  .Abuse.  5.  Score.  6.  Sieve.  7.  Event.  8.  Class. 
9.  Twain. 


Central  Acrostic.  Roo,sevelt.  Cross-words:  i.  Caret. 
2.  Cloak.  3.  Broad.  4.  Mason.  5.  Bleak.  6.  Cover.  7. 
Cheat.    8.  Gelid.    9.  Motor. 

Endless  Chain.  1.  Serve.  2.  Ve-xed.  3.  Edged.  4.  Educe. 
S.  Cello.  6.  Lodge.  7.  Gelid.  8.  Idiot.  0.  Other,  [o.  Erase. 
II.  Sever.     12.  Erose.     13.  Ser\'e. 

Charade.     U-ten-sill;  utensil. 

DuMOND.     I.  I.    2.  Ate.    3.  Italy.    4.  Elk.    s.  V. 

Numerical  Enigma.  "None  fell  with  more  glory,  though 
many  fell  and  there  was  much  glory." 

King's  Move  Puzzle.  Begin  at  27.  Hippopotamus. 
27-3(>-47-5'>-57-67-78-S9-98-Q9-loo-90.  Rhinoceros.  80-70- 
69-70-60-59-68-58-48-49.  Elephant.  50-40-29-1S-7-16-17- 
S.  Leopard.  9-10-20-19-30-39-38.  Camel.  2S-37-26-25-15. 
Lion.  6-5-14-4.  Grizzly  bear.  13-3-12-2-1-1 1-22-31-21- 
32-33-  Kangaroo,  24-23-34-35-45-46-55-44.  Whale.  S4.  43. 
52-53-42.  Lynx,  41-51-62-61.  Tiger,  71-72-81-01-92, 
Elk.  9.<-94-84.  Bison.  83-X2-73-63-64.  Walrus,  74-75-65- 
76-66-77.     Giraffe,  8S-97-96-87-86-85-95. 


To  Our  Puzzlers:  .Ans\vers  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine  must  be  mailed  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  month,  and 
should  be  addressed  to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-box.  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  353  Fourth  .Avenue.  New  York  City.  N.  V. 

St)LVERS  wishing  to  compete  for  prizes  must  give  answers  in  full,  following  the  plan  of  those  printed  above. 

Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  .August  Number  were  duh-  received  from  Frances  Hankinson — Orrin  Jiidd — Ruth  M. 
Hillis — Mar\'  -A.  Delaney — Olga  JolTe — Miriam  J.  Stewart — John  F.  Davis — ".Allil  and  -Adi"— Peggy  and  ^Iary — Quentin  S.  Dickins 
— -Margaret  Day — Millie  and  Bennie — Bernard  Le  Frois — Gwenfread  E.  .-Mien — John  S.  Littell — Charlotte  R.  Cabell — "St.  .Anna's 
Girls" — No  name.  Erie. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  June  Number  were  received  from  Elizabeth  Paisley.  9 — Katherine  McSwigan.  9 — Elinor  E.  De  \'oe. 
9 — Dorolhj'  Pennock.  9 — Helen  H.  Mclver.  9 — Helen  Blackwood.  9 — .Alyse  \'.  Evans.  9 — Doris  Howe.  9 — Ruth  M.  Collins.  9 — 
Gladys  Skaggs,  9 — X'iolet  Daniel,  g — Mar>'  I.  Fry.  S — Margaret  H.  Monroe,  8 — Blanche  I/.  Cunningham,  S — Mildred  Black.  8 — 
Betty  Muir.  7 — Deborah  P.  Ware,  7 — Dorothy  .A.  Gilmour,  7 — Peggy  Howe.  7 — Eleanor  Taft.  6 — Dorothea  Maier.  6 — Donald  H. 
Wing.  6 — Hortense  -A.  R.  Doyle.  6 — \'ictoria  Sturge.  6 — Alice  Sherburne.  6 — Ruth  E.  Fiscus,  6 — Louise  St.  Jacques.  5 — Edith 
Carter.  5 — Evel\-n  Richards.  5 — Alice  M.  Fairfax.  5 — J.  Hawkins.  4 — I.  Crawford,  4 — E,  W.  Johnston.  4 — E.  McLaren,  4 — Ran- 
dolph Braxton.  4 — D.  N.  Teulon.  3 — M.  \\'illi:ims,  3 — R.  Parker.  3 — J.  (\  Potter.  3 — J.  Paton,  3 — L.  Sampson — W.  R.  Kappes, 
3— S.  Woehler.  3— M.  G.  Woods,  3— E.  Gray.  3— G.  E.  Whitten.  3— E.  F.  Mantor.  3— E.,  .A.,  and  M..  3— M.  Parker,  3— M.  E. 
Dickson.  3— M.  Nelson,  3.  Two  answers,  I.  E.— N.  C— L.  E.  D.— .A.  T.  F.— M.  L.  S.— D.  D.— R.  B.— M,  E.  R.— C,  H,--A. 
H.  B.— K.  K.— G.  H.  L.— D.  E.  H.— E.  and  C— M.  W.— R.  B.  One  answer.  M.  B.— A.  V.— C.  T.— M.  S.— E.  N.— L.  R.— H.  B. 
—J.  A.  —J.  L.— M.  E.— I.  F.— A.  W.— C.  M.  P.— D.  E.  V.— W.  I.— P.  K.—\\  P.— M.  K.  O.— M.  L.— E.  T.— M.  A.  S.— W.  R.  G. 
— L.  S.— H.  B.— R.  R— R.  H.— G.  D.— M.  V".— M.  G.— L.  T— E.  D.  £.— .N.  D.— L.  T.— F.  P. 


WORD-SQUARES 

I.  I.  .'\  tree.     2.  Once  more.     3.   To  portray.     4. 
One  of  a  regular  line  of  packet  vessels.    5.  A  vestibule. 

II.  I.  To  cook  in  a  close  oven.     2.  To  proffer,     j. 
Burning,     4,  To  wait  upon,     5.  Found  in  every  forest. 

III.  I.  Todilute.      2.  Sensitive,     3.  -A  famous  Lon- 
don newspaper,     4,  Occurrence,     5.  Reposes. 

IV'.   I.  To   braid.     2.   Riches.     3.  .A   theatrical   per- 
former.    4,  Fetters.     5.  Concise. 


R.  w.  A. 


CROSS-WORD  ENIGMA 

'Sly  first  is  in  cow,  but  not  in  horse; 
My  second,  in  horse,  but  not  in  squirrel; 
My  third  is  in  squirrel,  but  not  in  camel; 
My  fourth  is  in  camel,  but  not  in  rat; 
My  fifth  is  in  rat.  but  not  in  dog; 
-My  siAr(/i  is  in  dog.  but  not  in  fox; 
My  seventh  is  in  fox.  but  not  in  bear. 
My  u'/io/c  is  a  city  in  the  United  States. 

MARTHA  Jl'Dsox   (age    11).    League 


Memher. 


NOVEL  ACROSTIC 

(Silver  Badge.  St.  Ni<  hoi.as  Leacue  Competition) 
.All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.     When  rightly  gucs.sed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  initial  letters,  reading  downward,  will  sjX'll 


the  name  of  a  famous  general  who  perished  in  the  (ireat 
War.  Another  row  of  letters,  reading  upward,  will 
spell  the  same  honored  name. 

Cross-words:  i.  Pertaining  to  tears.  2.  One  who 
objects.  3.  A  descent  of  rain.  4.  Cheated.  S-  Curva- 
ture of  the  spine.  6.  Idle.  7.  Dainty  and  suitable. 
8.  Compasses  for  measuring  the  diameter  of  objects.  <;. 
.A  peddler.     10.  Spreading  widely  among  a  community. 

1 1 .  An  element  that  makes  up  much  of  our  atmosphere. 

12.  Accompanied.     13.   Banter. 

\V.    HAWTHORXE    CARR    (a,ge    1  $) . 

ZIGZAG 

(Silver  Badge.  St.  Nicholas  Le.\gue  Competition) 
All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.     When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  zigzag,  beginning  at  the  upper,  left-hand 
letter,  will  spell  the  name  of  a  popular  author. 

Cross-words;  i.  An  agreeable  combination  o( 
sounds.  2.  .A  false  tale,  maliciously  uttered.  3. 
To  mention  distinctly.  4.  .\n  accumulation  of  earth 
and  stones  left  by  a  glacier.  5.  To  furnish  with  mone\', 
6.  .A  king's  substitute.  7,  One  who  libels,  S.  .A  writing 
acknowledging  the  receiving  of  anything.  0.  Odious. 
10.  -A  small  hound.  11.  Eightfold.  12.  Without 
blemish.     13.  Pertaining  to  the  root. 

DOROTHEA    MAIER    (age     I4I. 


nil      KIDDI.L-BOX 


kT  7 


;-v^^-~x 


C2  d-t-  ,--;v     >.*^.,^ 


Twelve  ohjceis  are  shown  ami  minilH-retl  in  liie 
above  picture.  Thv  same  s\'llal)le  may  Ix-  prefixed  to 
eaeh  ohjeet.     What  i^-  the  prefix,-' 

ENDLESS  CHAIN 

To  solve  tliis  piiz/le,  take  the  last  two  letters  of  the 
first  worti  described  to  make  the  first  two  letters  oi 
the  secc>nd  word,  and  so  on.  The  last  two  letters  ol 
tlie  fifteenth  word  will  make  tlie  first  two  letters  ol  the 
first  word.      The  words  are  all  of  the  same  length. 

I.  Margins.  ->.  .\  county  in  eastern  ICn.yland.  .j. 
To  live.  4.  To  Kuide  in  a  <'ertain  direction.  5.  To  eat 
into.  (>.  An  evil  spirit.  7.  .V  common  vegetable.  S. 
.\n  assault,  y.  .\  study.  10.  I  o  postpone.  11. 
Hlunder.  12.  .\  musical  instrument,  i.j.  To  join,  as  a 
smaller  tiling  to  a  greater,  i.t.  To  h.ivi'  life.  15.  .\ 
spirited  hor.se.      16.  Margins. 

KMKI-INK   iiOIx.INs   (age    i.^l.    f.rir^Hi'    Mrwhry. 

METAMORPHOSES 

Tm-;  problem  is  to  change  one  givi-n  word  to  anotiier 
by  altering  one  letter  at  a  time,  each  alteration  making 
a  new  word,  the  number  of  letters  being  always  the  same 
and  the  letters  always  in  the  same  order.  Kx.\MPI.i;: 
CTiange  n'ood  to  ctml  in  three  iinn-es.  .\nswrk;  wood, 
wot>l.  co(jl.  coal. 

1.  Change  nikr  to  dirl  in  four  moves. 

2.  Change  ilirt  to  rtn-t  in  two  moves. 

3.  Change  carl  to  tiuitilt  in  four  mo\'es. 

Il.vKWoni)  s.  ii|.;li>in(^  (ag<'  10).  /.itigiir  Mfmhcv. 

CHANGED    HEADS 

I  am  a  certain  Iriiii.  Change  m\  head  ami  1  beeonn- 
dislike;  again,  and  I  become  an  associate;  again,  and  I 
become  the  head;  again,  and  I  am  tardy;  again,  and  I 
am  a  portal;  again,  and  I  am  to  appraise:  again,  and  I  am 
destiny;  again,  and  I  am  a  Christian  name. 

DCIKCITHV    -MCIJOll.  \I.l.    Ulge    1  |l,    l.eiintir    Mrmlu;-. 

ADDITIONS 

ICx.vMPi.t::  .Vld  a  letter  to  wash,  and  make  a  serf. 
.\Nswi:it:     S-lavo. 

I.  .\dd  a  letter  to  peruse,  and  make  .1  nvmph  ol  the 
mountains. 


J.  .\dd  a  letter  to  station,  and  make  a  very  eccentric 
I>erson. 

J.  .\i\f\  a  letter  to  country,  and  make  a  South  .African 
antelope. 

4.  -Add  a  letter  to  a  story,  aufl  make  on  high. 

,S.  ,\dd  a  letter  to  alwa\'s.  and  make  at  no  time. 

6.  Add  a  letter  to  a  wise  man.  and  make  custom. 

7.  Add  a  letter  to  a  gang,  aufl  niak<-  a  mechanical 
jiower. 

5.  .Add  a  letter  to  above,  and  make  to  hang  about. 
0.   Add    a    letter    to    useful    little    instrunienls.    and 

make  discloses. 

10.  .\dd  a  letter  to  a  useful  grain,  and  make  value. 

I  1.   .Add  a  letter  to  anno>s.  and  make  churches. 

I.;.  -Add  a  letter  to  distribute,  and  make  a  modtd  of 
excellence. 

i.v  .Add  a  letter  to  a  surface  nieasureiiient.  and  make 
mother-of-pearl. 

14.  .\dd  a  K-tter  to  a  small  .iiiimal.  and  leave  a  just 
portion. 

Till'  fourteen  added  letters,  in  the  order  they  stand, 
will  siiell  the  name  of  a  baby  born  on  the  Mayllmrr. 

CONNECTED    DIAMONDS 


I.      ri'PKK,  Li:rT-ii.\Ni>  Diamond:      i.    In  Latin. 
To    annex.     ,>.     -A    simpleton.      4.      .A    tin\'    mark.      s. 
In  Latin. 

IL  li'PKK,  RiciiT-ii.xND  Di.vMONi);  I.  In  Latin  2. 
.An  animal.     3.    .Seized.     4.    .A  number.      5.     In  Latin. 

III.  LowKR,  Lkft-h.xnd  Diamond:  i.  In  Latin. 
2.  Skill.  3  To  discipline.  4.  .\  metal.  5.  In 
Latin. 

I\'.     LowKK,  Ricnr-iiAND  Diamond:     r.     In  Latin. 
Dejected.      3.      Nautical.      4.      .A   specified    perioil. 
5.      In  Latin. 

DOKOTIIV   WTLI.'^   (age    inf.   [.cngin-   Mnnlur. 
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THE  riLL.^K  OF  CLotn  in   n.w 

It  was  after  supijcr  one  November  evening  al 
\\  ilderness  House,  with  the  sleet  danring  on  the 
eaves  and  the  great  forest  of  \\'ild\rie  closing  us 
about  with  its  dark  presence,  when  Essex  I, ad 
and  1  stumbled  by  chance  on  the  fact  that  we 
did  n't  have  to  read  books  for  adventure,  hut 
mereK'  touch  Prunier  in  some  stor>'-telling  place, 
and  then — listen. 

Prunier,  you  remember,  is  the  blue-shirted, 
black-hatted  French  Canadian  who  lives  with  us 
and  thinks  he  works.  He  is  a  broad-shouldercfl, 
husky,  simple-faced  man  of  forty,  who  ne\er 
opens  his  mouth  unless  it  he  to  point  out  a 
partridge  we  are  overlooking  or  to  ]iut  in  his 
black  pipe.  He  spent  his  youth  in  the  great 
Northland,  where  adventures  are  as  common  as 
black  flies  in  a  swamp,  and  yet  he  had  never 
even  explained  the  scar  across  his  cheek,  or  the 
white  patch  on  his  scalp  where  some  other  excite- 
ment had  been  registered,  until  that  evening 
when  I  had  closed  the  Bible. 

"Tink  dat  true.-'"  he  had  suddenly  asked. 

I  had  been  reading  them  how  the  Lord  God 
had  led  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  across 
that  other  wilderness  by  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  da\' 
and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night.  It  had  roused  him 
strangely. 

"I  know  it  true,"  he  said,  "for  le  bon  Dieu  show 


me  wa\'  l>>"  pillars  of  cloud  and  fire  aussi.     If  >ou 
want  story,  I  tole  you  dat  wan,  moi-memc." 

It  was  our  turn  to  be  excited.  Here  was  luck 
— a  vacant  evening,  a  hearth  fire,  and  Prunier 
promising  tine  tongue  histoire,  as  he  called  it.  \\"e 
formed  a  semi-circle  before  the  blazing  birch, 
and,  with  the  dull  beat  of  the  sleet  above  us  for 
accompaniment,  listened  for  the  first  word  that 
would  launch  the  black-eyed  man  upon  his  tale. 
It  was  long  coming.  He  relit  the  pipe,  recrossed 
his  legs,  muttered  once  "Pore  ole  Pierre,"  anri 
sto[)ped.  We  ceased  to  breathe;  for  though  I 
could  command  him  to  cut  wood  and  wash  dishes, 
I  could  not  force  from  him  a  syllable  about  "Pore 
ok-  Pierre"  until  he  was  good  and  ready. 

"Monsieur  .Moses  et  nwi,  we  have  purty  hard 
time  in  wilderness  widout  doze  pillars,"  he  said. 

The  Lad  and  I  gave  a  nervous  laugh.  I  could 
not  fancy  myself  personallv'  conducting  forty 
thousand  Hebrews,  even  through  Wildyrie, 
without  much  assistance. 

"Yaas,"  he  said,  "purty  hard.     I  now  begin." 

And  begin  he  did,  slowly  and  with  his  quaint 
talk  sea.soned  with  his  habitant  French,  which 
I  'II  have  to  omit  in  mv'  retelling.     . 

"It  was  a  night  just  like  this,  in  my  little  cabin 
on  Wolf  River.  It  h.id  rained  and  then  frozen, 
and  the  dark  closed  in  with  sleet.  .A  very  goofi 
night  to  be  indoors,  thought  ole  Pierre  and  I. 
Ole  Pierre  was  m\-  best  friend,  an  old  huskv',  who 
had  been  trapping  with  me  four — live  years.     He 
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knew  all  thai  men  know,  I  think,  a,--  well  as  all 
that  dogs  understand,  and  he  could  smell  a 
werewolf  in  the  twilight." 

".\  werewolf,  what  s  that.''"  was  on  tiic  \er\' 
opening  of  the  Lad's  lips,  but  he  held  fiaek  the 
question, 

"A  werewolf.  >oii  know,"  went  on  Pruniei, 
"is  worse  than  real  wolf,  for  il  is  in  the  air — a 
ghost-wolf.  That  is  why  ole  Pierre  sometimes 
howled  in  his  sleep  and  kept  her  from  visiting  lis. 
That  is  wh\  1  put  a  candle  in  the  window  every 
diisk-timr.      .\s  yoti  shall  see.  it  was  lucky  habit. 

"Eh  bicn.  that  night  I  was  sorting  o\er  my 
traps,  for  I  thought  it  would  turn  cold  after  the 
storm.  Then  I  would  cross  Breknck  Place  and 
begin  the  winter's  trapping. 

"Brcknek  Place  is  its  name,  because  the  sides 
of  Wolf  River  come  \cry  close  together,  almost 
so  near  a  man  can  jump.  Indeed  its  name  is 
really  because  a  trapper  like  me  was  surprised 
b\  the  wolves  and  ran  for  it.  But  he  was  too 
,K-ared.  and  missed.  The\  never  got  his  bod\ . 
the  wolves,  iiecause  the  ri\er  rims  .so  fast  down 
to  the  Smoky  Pool.  Smoky  Pool  is  a  warm  co\e 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  that  freezes  last,  and  from 
which  clouds  of  \apor  rise  on  still  da>s  into  the 
colder  air. 

"I  never  intended  to  be  washed  down  ihat  w,i\  . 
and  in  the  summer  I  felled  a  tree  from  bank  to 
bank,  a  broad  hemlock,  big  enough  to  run  a 
sledge  over,  almost:  and  that  sa\ed  main'  miles 
walking  up  river  to  Portage  dii  Loup.  1  never 
intended,  either,  to  be  run  b>'  the  wolves,  you 
bet!  And  ole  Pierre  and  1  were  pretty-very 
careful  to  be  inside  at  the  candle-lighting  time. 

"That  night  our  cabin  was  \'er\'  quiet,  like  this, 
for  the  sleet  was  a  little  plea.sant  sound,  and  ole 
r^ierre  was  dreaming  of  old  hunts,  and  I  was  on 
the  floor  with  the  traps,  when  both  the  dog  and 
I  were  brought  out  of  our  thoughts  by  a  wild  cr\ . 
\'ery  faint  and  far  away,  but  as  sharp  and  sudden 
as  a  cut  of  lightning  on  a  summer  night. 

"The  hair  on  the  back  of  m\'  neck  rises  just 
like  ole  Pierre's,  for  I  know  it  is  the  werewolf. 
And  he  looks  at  me  and  whines,  for  he  knows  il, 
too.  I  rush  and  light  a  second  candle,  though  I 
ha\'e  not  too  man>,  and  look  out  the  pane.  But 
of  cour.se,  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen,  nothing  to 
be  heard,  exce])t  the  moaning  of  wind  in  the  dark. 
^■et  later  1  hear  a  noise,  very  weak,  vcrv'  unsteady, 
as  if  a  person  was  approaching. 

"Ole  Pierre  howls  low  in  his  throat  and  scratches 
on  the  door.  I  reproxe  him:  'Are  you  possessed, 
ole  Pierre?  There  is  no  soul  within  sixty — 
seventy  miles.  And  you  and  I  have  done 
nothing  that  should  let  the  werewolf  in.' 

"But  it  was  fearful  hearing  that  stealthy  ap- 
proach, stopping  long,   then  many  steps,  and  a 


groan.  I  get  out  the  Bible  and  read  fast.  But 
there  comes  a  tap-tap  at  the  door,  and  1  tremble 
so  the  book  almost  falls  from  my  hand,  and  ole 
Pierre,  he  calls  to  his  saints,  too. 

"What  is  the  use  of  looking  out.  foi  who  can 
see  a  werewolf.-' 

"PrescntK'  there  is  no  noise.  The  tap-lap 
stops:  and  except  for  a  noise  as  of  a  bundle  of 
something  dropping  against  the  door,  there  is 
nothing  to  hear  except  the  dull  sleet  on  the  eaves, 
ole  I^ierrc  cr>ing  in  his  throat,  and  the  trip-trip 
of  m\'  heart  that  goes  like  a  werewolf  pounding 
on  my  ribs.  A  xoice  inside  me  says  open  the 
door.  But  another  \oice  sa\s  that  is  a  werewolf 
trick  and  you  will  be  carried  away,  Prunier. 
Twenty  times  nu'  hand  is  on  the  bolt. 

"At  last  I  can  stand  it  no  longer, — that  voice 
inside  saying  to  me  to  open. — and  I  rush  to  it 
and  throw  it  o])en  before  J  ha\'e  time  to  think, 
and  a  bod>'  falls  in,  against  my  legs.  A  long,  thin 
bod\  it  is.  and  1  hesitate  to  touch  it,  for  a  were- 
wolf can  lake  an\'  form.  But  a  groan  comes  from 
it.  and  I  ha\'e  not  the  heart  to  push  it  out  into 
the  dark.  I  jirop  it  b\  the  fire  and  its  eyes 
droop  open.  'I'ood — tie  iqi  food.'  That  is  the 
first  word  it  sa>'s. 

"I  push  some  medicine  for  weakness  into  his 
mouth,  and  his  life  comes  back  little  by  little. 
'You  must  take  food  1o  her.'  he  says:  and  soon 
again.  'The  shiji  b\  Smok>'  Pool — .she  starves  in 
it — m>'  sister.' 

Indeed.  I  soon  saw  that  he  was  faint  from  long 
tra\el  and  no  feeding,  and  perhaps  a  sickness 
[last  thrown  in.  for  he  faints  much  between  parts 
of  his  account.  But  I  gather  the  news  that  he 
had  come  \ery'  far  from  some  deserted  ship  in 
which  a  sister  was  starving  to  death:  and  alone, 
since  his  three  partners  had  cleared  out.  He 
begged  of  me  to  lea\'e  him  and  take  food  for  her. 
He  cried  out  that  he  was  dying,  and  I  had  to 
belie\'e  him:  for  death's  shadows  sat  at  the 
entrance  to  his  eyes.  1  made  him  glad  by  placing 
bread  beside  him.  and  by  jjutting  on  my  Macki- 
naw and  the  i>ack  after  it.  in  which  I  had  put 
food. 

"A  fe\er  of  uneasiness  stirred  him  between 
faints  until  I  had  lit  a  lantern  and  called  to  ole 
Pierre  to  follow.  Then  joy  shone  in  his  worn 
eyes,  and  a  blessing  on  us  both  followed  us  out 
into  the  icy  night. 

"With  a  last  look  through  the  window  at  the 
stranger,  who  had  now,  as  I  thought,  closed  his 
e>es  in  surrender  to  the  end,  ole  Pierre  and  I 
turned  into  the  endless  forest  on  our  long  trail 
to  the  Smoky  Pool.  The  sleet  was  freezing  as  it 
fell,  and  the  rays  of  my  lantern  lit  the  woods, 
which  seemed  made  of  marble,  the  dark  trunks 
glistening,  the  laden  boughs  hanging  down  like 
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chandeliers  in  a  cathedral,  and  the  shrubs  glitter- 
ing like  ten  million  candles  as  we  passed.  In 
such  a  place,  I  thought,  no  werewolf  dare  attack 
us. 

"Instead,  I  thought  of  the  trail  ahead,  the 
long  miles  till  we  came  to  Breknek  Place,  the 
long  miles  after  to  the  ice-locked  arm  of  the  St. 
LawTence  near  by  the  Smoky  Pool.  On  such 
an  errand  wf  had  nothing  to  fear,  though  outside 


far  away,  but  chasing  me.  us.  For  ole  Pierre 
knows  it,  too,  and  crouches  whining  at  my  feet. 
Ole  Pierre  knows  there  is  no  escape,  like  me. 

"Have  you  ever  seen  a  wolf-pack  run  down  a 
deer  by  turns,  leap  aft  its  throat,  and  pull  it  down? 
I  have  once,  near  Trois  Rivieres,  from  a  safe  place 
on  a  mountain.  And  it  was  bad  enough  to  be 
in  the  safe  place,  only  watching.  But  that  night 
how  much  worse!     I  pat  ole  Pierre  on  the  head 


in  THE  DOG  ANT)  I  WERE  BROUGHT  OIT  OF  Ol  R  THOUGHTS  BY  .\  WILD  CRV 


the  lantern-shine  it  was  as  dark  as  that  one  of 
Monsieur  Moses'  bad  plagues  you  have  read  to 
the  Lad  so  latel>-. 

"We  had  got  within  three — four  miles  of  Wolf 
River,  ole  Pierre  slip-slipping  on  the  ice  in  front 
of  me,  the  lantern  swinging,  my  pack  beginning 
to  feel  like  a  rest,  when  for  the  second  time  that 
night  a  cr>'  shivers  across  the  distance,  an  awful 
sound  for  a  lonely  man  to  hear  in  the  night  forest. 

"It  is  a  long  howl,  fierce  and  almost  gladsome, 
like  when  the  evil  one  is  clutching  a  new  victim. 
And  it  is  answered  from  the  other  side  of  the 
night  by  another  howl,  and  then  a  chorus  from 
both  sides  at  once.  .And  then  the  trail  turns, 
and  I  know  the  pack  of  them  is  not  chasing  deer 


and  tell  him  to  cheer  up,  there  is  no  use  dying 
three — four  times  ahead  of  time.  And  as  I  say 
that,  I  think  of  that  other  man  chased  by  wolves 
who  had  tried  to  leap  at  Breknek  Place. 

"'Tiens!  ole  Pierre,'  I  cry,  'let  us  do  better!' 
And  ofT  I  start  at  a  dead  run,  feet  slipping  side- 
ways, lantern  swinging,  pack  rising,  falling,  like 
a  rabbit's  hind  leg,  with  ole  Pierre  chasing  after. 
It  is  less  than  a  mile  to  the  narrow  gorge.  Could 
we  make  that,  perhaps  I  could  throw  the  big 
hemlock  in  and  stop  them  from  crossing  after  us. 
A  revolver  is  no  good  against  a  pack,  and  going 
up  a  tree  is  only  putting  off  till  to-morrow  their 
big  feast  on  habitant. 

"The  quick  motion  of  our  running  put  courage 
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in  (lur  lilodd.  and  after  a  little  while  e\en  olc 
Pierre's  brush  \\a\es  higher  in  the  air,  as  it  he  had 
remembered  some  light  of  old,  and  we  gallop.  We 
galIo]i.  lull  the  woUes  they  gallo[)  too.  First  on 
one  side  far  otT.  then  on  the  other  nearer,  and  ever 
as  the  trail  winds  in  a  new  direct  ion  they  sound 
like  pack  on  park  of  them,  although  there  might 
have  been  less  than  ten.  It  is  only  late  in 
the  winter  with  iis,  when  the  snow  is  deep,  that 
they  gather  into  big  packs  to  pull  down  the 
moose. 

"At  length,  breathless,  \er\-  tired,  but  still 
ahead  of  them,  ole  Pierre  and  I  come  out  into  the 
clear  space  just  before  the  ri\er.  It  was  ver>- 
slippery  with  frozen  sleet,  and  I  fall  once — twice; 
and  ole  Pierre  slide  here — there,  like  a  kitten  on 
new  ice.  Ahead  of  us  roars  the  river  through  the 
deep  gorge.  Behind  on  two  sides  the  howling 
comes  from  the  forest,  and  once,  when  1  look 
back,  I  sec  them.  But  that  can't  be,  for  it  is  so 
dark.  Yet  I  imagine  I  see  them — black,  racing 
forms,  tongues  out.  muzzles  sharp  and  red,  and 
a  green-Ncllow  fire  from  the  eyes. 

".\iul  it  w.is  Ml.  F"or  Isefore  we  reach  the 
f.illen  henilork,  our  l)ridge  to  safety,  two  come 
between  us  and  tiie  river.  With  a  yell.  I  fire 
straight  where  the\-  were,  but  it  is  too  dark,  too 
.slippery  to  hit,  and  they  only  circle  back  to  wait 
till  their  partners  conn-  u|i.  I  lling  ni>se!t 
down  breathless,  weak,  lur  just  two  seconds' 
wind. 

"'Cross,  ole  Pierre.  eros>  o\ei-,  man  enfant!' 
.And  he  trotted  to  the  long  log,  bill  i  rawled  bark 
with  his  tail  dragging,  .iiid  whined  .iliout  me. 
Black  shadows,  fixe,  ten.  tuel\e  iii,i\be,  eiirled 
outside  the  ring  of  ni\  laiilern-light.  and  the 
green->ellow  e\cs  were  iiu  imagination  now. 
But  the>'  were  qiiiel.  intent  on  closing  in.  With 
the  lantern,  which  w,is  our  oiiK'  salvation  from 
their  fangs,  in  one  h.ind  and  in\  re\'oh-er  in  the 
other,  I  backed  to  the  heniloek.  calling  to  olc 
Pierre  to  follow,  lie  is  Irenibling,  and  I  soon 
know  why;  lor  when  I  put  in\-  fnol  on  our  bridge 
to  safet\-,  it  cannot  >t,i\.  ,ind  I  iiearh  plunge 
headlong  into  ihe  rock\  stream  lhirt\'  feet  below. 
The  log  was  slipper\  with  frozen  mist.  We  wer<' 
trapped.  .\l  our  backs,  a  river  not  to  be  crossed; 
about  us.  .1  crew  of  woKcs  getting  bolder  ever\ 
minute. 

■' 'Coiir.ige,  ole  Pierre!'  I  cried;  ;ind  I  tired 
once  into  iheiii.  There  was  a  slirill  howl  and 
cry,  and  sexcr.il  made  a  rush  toward  us,  instead 
of  .iwa>  .  I  drop  the  lantern  to  load  my  revoh'cr. 
Ole  Pierre  brushes  against  it,  and  in  a  second  it 
starts  to  glide  down  the  slope  on  the  sleet-ice. 
It  goes  faster,  I  gaping  after  it,  slips  with  a 
llirker  o\-er  the  edge,  and  we  hear  it  crash  and 
tinkle  on  the  rocks  down  tlicrc! 


"Quel  Iwrreur!  It  was  savage.  The  kerosene 
flares  up,  and  for  once  I  see  the  whole  scene 
|)lainly;  the  gorge,  a  great  leap  wide  at  its  narrow- 
est, spouting  light ;  the  ice-sil\ered  hemlock -bridge 
leading  to  safety,  but  uncro.ssiible  except  for  a 
circus-dancer;  a  fringe  of  bushes,  with  the  sudden- 
illuminated  forms  of  strong-shouldered  wolves 
cowering  in  their  surprise  at  the  light. 

"Ole  Pierre  and  I  had  three  minutes, — I 
thought  the  kerosene  would  last  that  long,— then 
darkness,  a  rush  from  the  dark,  hot  fangs  feeling 
for  the  throat,  and  there  would  be  no  ole  Pierre. 
no  Prunier  to  rescue  the  girl  in  the  ship  from 
starvation. 

"And  at  the  thought  uf  her  came  the  picture  of 
my  little  cabin,  the  fire  we  had  left,  the  cozincss 
of  it.     It  made  me  mad — -to  die! 

"  'Quick,  ole  Pierre,'  I  say.  'Allans'.  We  will 
crawl  over  the  bridge,'  and  I  kneel  on  it.  But  my 
knees  slip.  1  sit  on  it  and  push  myself  along, 
until  I  can  .see  the  wrecked  lantern,  going  slowly 
out.  I  call  to  ole  Pierre,  and  he  comes  out  two 
— three  i)aces,  whines,  cries,  lies  down  and 
trembles.  Tlu'  light  is  fading  and  when  it  goes 
it  is  our  end.     But  I  cannot  leax'c  ole  Pierre. 

"I  crawl  back  and  take  him  in  my  arms,  a  \er\ 
big  arm-load.  The  light  is  fading.  I  cannot  see 
the  bushes.  .And  the  eyes  of  the  indistinct 
brutes  again  liegin  to  gleam.  The\  approach 
the  end  of  the  tree.  Ole  Pierre  is  too  big  to 
carry,  and  I  set  him  down  to  fix  my  cartridges  so 
that  I  can  get  them  easib.  It  is  not  so  long  to 
dawn.  If  we  can  hold  lliein  ,il  the  end  of  the 
bridge  till  dawn,  we  niighl  li\<-, 

"StiddenK  ,i  le.irfiil  thing  happen^:  the  kero- 
sene flares  up  in  ,1  d\  iiig  le.ip.  then  the  dark  rushes 
at  Us.  and,  with  .i  luiieeit  nl  snarls,  the  pack 
comes  with  it,  Ole  Pierre  is  brave,  but,  as  the\ 
reach  ii>,  the  rush  of  them  cannot  stop  on  the  ice. 
and  I  feel  the  hair  of  one,  1  hear  his  jaws.  1 
know  that  they  are  pushing  toward  the  edge, 
and  in  the  dark  I  h.ixt-  to  feel  for  ole  Pierre. 

"There  is  an  .iwlul  melee,  and  I  fire.  By  the 
Hash  I  see  ole  Pierre  b\  the  brink,  with  two  big 
wol\es  upon  him.  I  drop  my  re\ol\er  to  clutch 
at  him.  .\  dark  form  leaps  at  me.  I  ha\e  m\' 
knife  in  tu\  teeth.  I  drive  it  hard  and  often, 
sometimes  growling  like  a  wolf  myself,  sometimes 
calling  to  ole  Pierre. 

"Once  more  the  lantern  tlares  enough  to  sliow 
the  blood  on  my  knife,  the  heap  of  struggling 
forms  flung  on  my  dog,  and  as  it  dies  for  the  last 
time  I  fancy  them  sliding — sliding.  I  ru.sh  to  .save 
him,  but  must  beat  back  a  great  hot-breathed 
creature  whose  jaws  just  scrape  m\'  scalp.  We 
are  all  sliding  together  now,  faster,  faster,  toward 
the  edge  of  the  gorge.  .\  dripping  muzzle  tears 
my  cheek, — it  is  this  scar  you  sec, — but  with  both 
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liaiKl>  I  iliroiile  it;  and  iliiR-liing  with  a  son  nf 
madness,  i  hold  as  we  go  o\er  the  edge — doun, 
all  together  down —     Pore  ole  Pierre!" 

I'niiiier  stopped.  For  an  hour  Kssex  Lad  and 
1  liad  Hstened.  more  and  more  intently,  imtil 
now,  when  the  subdued  sound  of  his  slow-speak- 
ing ceased,  we  were  both 
gripping  the  edge  of 
our  chairs,  failing  over 
the  edge  of  that  gorge 
with  him,  sympathetic- 
ally. I  could  have  im- 
agined the  least  noise 
into  the  click  of  jaws. 

But  there  was  no  noise. 
the  Lad  sitting  perfectK 
rigid,  speechless,  staring 
at  the  man.  Presently 
he  put  out  a  hand,  slowly, 
and  touched  the  guide  as 
if  to  make  sure  that  the 
fall  had  not  been  fatal. 
And  still  neither  of  us 
spoke.  Prunier  was  go- 
ing to  recommence.  He 
opened  his  mouth,  but  it 
was  only  to  yawn. 

" Mon  Dieu,"  he  said. 
"but  I  sleep!  Itees  ver> 
late."  And  the  man  actu- 
ally rose. 

"But  'moil  Dieu,'"  I 
said,  "you  can't  lea\e  us 
falling  over  a  precipice! 
What  happened?  Tell 
us  at  least  what  haj)- 
pened.  And  you  have  n't 
even  mentioned  the  pillar 
of  fire  or  of  smoke." 

"C'est  une  tres  Imtgiie 
liislaire."  ["It  is  a  \er\- 
long  story."] 

"Poor  ole  Pierre!"  said 
the  Lad,  as  if  coming  out 
of  a  dream;  "did  it  kill 
him?" 

Prunier  shcwk  his  head, 
no.  "It  kill  only  the 
wolves  we  landed  on — 
geplump!  We  had 
stopped  on  a  gravel  ledge,  with  the  cold 
breath  of  the  ri\er  rushing  by  a  foot  away.  1 
never  lose  sense.  I  begin  chuck  wolves  into  the 
ri\er.  Three — four — fi\e,  in  they  go,  my  back 
bending,  my  back  straightening,  and  gesplash! 
another  howl  down-stream!  I  think  I  never  lose 
sense.  But  I  did."  He  stopped  again,  and 
rubbed  a  slow  hand  across  his  summer-tanned 


linAv.  ■  1  nni^i  liavi' losed  sense.  In  the  moniiiii; 
there  are  )w  animals  on  the  ledge." 

"You  mean  -"  began  the  Lad,  and  did  not 
fmish. 

Prunier  nodded. 

"But  lie  would  not  ha\e  li\'cd  anyway,"  I  said. 


I  MUST  BEAT  B.\CK  A  GKICAT  IIOT-llKlCATUHI)  CRICATLKIV 


to  ease  the  pain  in  his  memory-.  "Ole  Pierre 
could  not  ha\e  lived  with  all  the  wolf-bites  he 
must  have  had." 

"I  hope  he  know  I  was  not  in  my  sense,"  said 
Prunier.  "Alors,  dawn  came  soon,  and  I  cross 
the  stream  on  big  rocks  and  climb  up  birch 
sapling  to  the  opposite  bank.  I  look  back.  Xo 
sign  of  woKes.     I  look  forward,  no  sign  of  life 
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to  tlie  north  pole,  no  forest  even,  just  endless 
plain  to  tlie  frozen  river  endless  far  away. 

"I  give  a  big  groan,  for  there  is  no  strength  in 
my  legs,  no  courage  in  my  heart,  and  I  feel  like 
falling  on  my  knees  and  asking  le  bon  Dieit  to 
show  me  the  way.  And  it  was  as  if  He  had 
heard,  for  sud(k-nl\-  my  eye  is  caught  by  a  thin 
pillar  of  white  ascending  into  the  gray  sky. 

"'Courage,'  I  said,  'it  is  His  sign.'  I  fi.\cd  my 
torn  pack,  bound  up  m\'  cheek  and  scalp,  and 
made  over  the  glassy  surface  of  the  plain  straight 
where  the  pillar  led  me.  On  and  on  I  stumbled. 
I  would  never  have  reached  my  errand's  end  but 
for  that  pillar  of  smoke.  And  if  1  had  not  reached 
it — "  Again  there  was  a  iiausc.  Then,  "I  will 
tell  some  other  time,"  he  said,  "c'cst  line  longiie 
histoire." 

Not  another  word  could  we  get  from  him,  and 
we  soon  turned  in.  The  last  thing  I  remember  was 
the  Lad's  voice  coming  to  me  from  his  bed, 
"Don't  forget.  Lucky,  we  '11  get  his  pillar  of  fire 
out  of  him.  too." 

PART    II 

THE    PILLAR    OF    FIRE    UV    NIUHT 

By  next  morning  our  stonn  of  sleet  had  turned 
into  a  half-blizzard  of  snow  and  we  put  another 
great  birch  log  on  the  fire,  got  out  a  new  can  of 
Prunier's  favorite  pipe  tobacco,  and  generally 
made  ready  to  extract  the  rest  of  his  story  from 
him  when  he  had  finished  straightening  uji  the 
kitchen. 

"Vaas,"  he  said,  "the  next  da\'  to  the  da\  I 
was  telling  you  about  was  just  such  another  as 
this.  All  that  morning  I  walked  toward  le  bon 
Dicii's  pillar  of  smoke,  and  in  the  afternoon  1 
reached  it,  rising  from  the  great  whirling  pool  of 
steaming  w'aler  into  the  gray  sky  that  was  thick- 
ening for  a  great  snow — the  real  beginning  of 
winter. 

"Not  far  from  the  Smok\  I'uiil.  just  .is  the  dead 
man  had  said  it  would  be,  rode  the  schooner  in 
the  ice-locked  cove  where  she  had  biHin  wrecked. 
.Ml  was  as  still  as  a  scared  mouse.  Behind  me 
rose  that  white  wavering  pillar;  and  in  front  the 
vessel  leaned  a  little,  as  if  to  subside  into  a  wave- 
trough  that  would  never  receive  her.  But  silence 
covered  all,  and  I  dreaded  to  enter  that  shi])  for 
fear  of  what  I  should  see. 

"But  the  dead  man  had  been  a  better  brother 
than  he  had  been  a  shiji-pilot,  for  he  had  left  his 
sister  most  of  the  food;  and  when  my  footfalls 
sounded  uncannily  loud  upon  the  deck,  she  came 
running  out  of  the  cabin,  a  thin-cheeked,  pale, 
slim  woman.  How  she  smiled!  How  the  smile 
died  from  her  face  when  she  saw  it  was  not  her 
lircither,  but  a  stranger,  torn,  bloody-bandaged, 
reatly  to  drop  for  fatigue! 


"  'Tell  me,  tell  me  quickly,  what  has  happened. 
Who  are  you?'  She  steadied  herself  against  the 
cabin  doorway.    'Is  my  brother — not  living?' 

"I  had  not  the  heart  or  the  words  to  tell  her  at 
that  moment  that  I  had  left  her  brother  closing 
his  eyes  in  death  in  m\'  little  cabin  so  far  away.  I 
think  I  asked  Ic  bon  Dieu  to  put  words  in  my 
mouth  that  would  not  cause  her  to  faint.  An\  - 
\va>-,  the  words  came  from  me:  'Your  brother  sent 
nie.     I  left  him — happ\.' 

"  i  knew  (lod  would  not  desert  me  entirely,' 
she  said.     'When  will  he  return?' 

"  'When  le  bon  Dieji  leads  the  way,'  I  said,  and 
I  told  her  about  the  pillar  of  cloud  which  had 
gtiided  me  to  her. 

"She  pointed  aloft,  and  I  saw  a  lantern  tied  to 
the  masthead.  'I  ha%e  put  it  there  to  light  ever>- 
night  until  he  returns,'  she  said.  'It  will  be  lit 
man>-  a  night,'  said  I  to  myself;  and  I  must  have 
sighed  aloud,  for  she  looked  curiousU-  at  me.  'I 
am  cruel!'  she  exclaimed;  'I  must  show  you  your 
room.'  She  said  it  with  almost  a  laugh,  for  it  was 
a  funny  little  bunk  she  led  me  to.  Into  it  I 
crawled,  and  ofT  to  sleep  I  went,  scarcely  conscious 
that  she  washed  the  blood  from  my  face  and  minis- 
tered to  my  other  wounds.  When  I  woke,  it  was 
the  next  day. 

"And  such  a  day  as  it  was!  one  thick  smother  of 
snow  coming  up  the  great  valley  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence on  a  bitter  wind.  And  bitter  col.d  it  was, 
too,  in  the  little  cabin  of  our  schooner,  though  the 
fire  in  the  sto\e  did  its  best.  I  was  too  sick, 
though,  to  know  much  what  was  going  oil  Several 
times  I  heard  the  chopping  of  a  hatchet.  Several 
times  she  came  to  me  with  hot  food.  And  as  tlu- 
day  passed,  strength  came  back  to  my  blood  and  1 
got  up.  I  surprised  her  lighting  the  lantern  and 
taking  it  out  into  the  wild  e%ening,  I  tried  to  stop 
that,  fearing  some  accident  to  her  in  the  roar  and 
rush  of  the  storm,  but  sne  sa'd  her  brother  must 
be  lighted  back,  and  .so  in  the  eid  it  was  I  who  had 
to  haul  the  swa>ing  lantern  to  the  masthead. 

"For  three da>s  the  snow  flew  by  and  heaped  an 
ever-increasing  drift  across  the  deck,  around  the 
cabin  door.  On  the  fourth  day  we  looked  out  on  a 
scene  of  desolation.  The  sun  shone  dimly  in  skies 
of  pinching  cold.  There  was  no  pillar  of  smoke, 
the  pool  having  at  last  been  frozen  over.  There 
was  a  wide  river  of  ice,  piled  in  fantastic  floes,  a 
wider  plain,  spotted  here  and  there  with  thickets. 
And  far  ofT  ran  the  dark  line  of  forest,  inhabited 
b>'  wolves  which  would  speedih'  become  fiercer. 
In  the  forest  far  away  stood  my  little  cabin  with 
its  dead  man  keeping  guard.  It  would  be  long  be- 
fore I  should  see  it,  if  I  ever  did.  Without  snow- 
shoes,  it  would  be  impossible  to  cross  the  forest 
now;  without  food,  we  could  live  onK'  a  short  time 
longer  on  the  ship.     -And  then  I  made  the  discov- 
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cry  that  our  sto\c  fire  was  being  maintained  by 
schooner  wood.  That  had  accounted  for  her 
chopping  and  for  her  gra%c  face  as  she  carried  in 
the  wood.  She  had  been  breaking  up  a  part  of  the 
ship  each  day  to  keep  the  lire  going  1 

"The  responsibiUties  upon  me  made  me  forget 
my  sorrows,  the  death  of  ole  Pierre,  the  k)st  time 
for  trapping,  the  pinch  of  hiuiger.  I  made  a  make- 
shift pair  of  skees  from  two  plankings  of  the 
schooner,  and  journeyed  daily  to  some  thicket  l')y 
the  shore  wherein  I  had  set  tin-  snares,  and  we 
lived  on  rabbit  slew.  With  much  labor  I  cut  a 
hole  in  the  ice,  through  which,  with  much  pa- 
tience, she  fished.  But  days  went  b\'  when  it  was 
too  stormy  either  to  hunt  or  to  fish,  and  we  sat 
huddled  about  the  stove  in  which  we  biu-ned  as 
little  wood  as  we  could  to  keeji  from  freezing. 

"During  such  times  we  talked,  but  not  of  the 
future,  only  of  the  past.  She  told  me  how  they, 
she  and  her  brother,  had  set  out  on  a  rumor  of 
gold  in  the  Laurenlians;  how  the  crew  had  desert- 
ed in  a  body  with  most  of  the  stores;  how  she  and 
her  brother  had  been  unable  to  man  the  ship  suf- 
ficiently to  keep  it  from  this  disaster.  A  dozen 
limes  she  described  the  scene  where  he  had  said 
farewell  to  her  on  the  morning  of  the  da\-  he  had 
found  nie.  .\  hundred  times  she  asked  me  to  tell 
her  of  our  meeting;  and  a  thousand,  I  may  well 
sa>-,  she  wondered  how  soon  he  would  return. 

"Everv  exening  she  had  nie  hang  the  lantern  to 
the  mast  to  guide  him  back.  I  could  not  pre\ent 
it,  except  by  telling  of  his  death,  and  that  I  could 
not  do.  I  feared  that  the  news,  coupled  with  our 
desperate  situation,  would  end  her  life.  As  it  was, 
she  was  far  too  weak  to  travel  now,  even  if  I  had 
had  the  snow-shoes  for  her. 

"Thus  passed  the  first  da\s.  Then  I  siiw  that 
-something  must  hv  done  or  else  we  should  soon 
have  burned  up  the  house  that  sheltered  us,  deck, 
mast,  and  hull,  before  Christmas.  Even  then  we 
were  beginning  on  the  walls  of  the  schooner,  since 
she  would  not  let  me  chop  down  the  mast. 

"There  will  be  no  place  to  hang  the  lantern  if 
xoii  destroy  that  I'  she  cried,  when  she  had  rushed 
out  on  deck  one  morning,  to  find  me  half-way 
through  the  strong  oak. 

"  'Your  brother  will  not  travel  by  night,'  1  said. 

"  'How  do  you  know?'  she  asked,  a  new  harsh- 
ness in  her  tired  voice;  'you,  who  will  tell  me  so 
little  about  my  brother!' 

"This  was  an  unkind  reproach,  for  I  had  indeed 
stretched  the  facts  too  much  already  in  order  to 
comfort  her. 

"  'We  cannot  freeze,'  I  replied.  'You  would 
not  want  him  to  arrive  and  find  us  dead,  l.havc 
measured  out  the  fuel  and  know  it  is  unwise  not  to 
begin  on  these  iinnecessarv'  parts  of  the  ship  first.' 

"  'Do  yi)M   call   ni\'  signal-m.ist   unuecessars.-'' 


she  called,  her  two  thin  hands  beating  upon  the 
wood.  'You  are  cruel.  You  would  keep  my 
brother  from  me.' 

"From  that  morning  there  began  a  sullenness 
between  us,  which  was  nourished  by  too  little 
food,  and  by  being  shut  up  in  that  bit  of  a  schoon- 
er cabin  too  long  together.  P"or  relief's  sake,  when 
1  was  not  off  snaring  rabbits  or  looking  for  some 
stray  up-river  seal  with  my  revolver  in  my  hand, 
I  began  building  an  igloo,  a  hut  of  snow  you  know, 
not  far  from  the  ship.  I  thought  that  the  time 
must  be  prepared  for  when  we  should  have 
chopped  up  our  shelter,  and  have  pushed  our  home 
piecemeal  into  that  devouring  stove. 

"She  made  no  comment  on  my  preparations. 
In  fact,  we  did  not  talk  now,  except  to  say  the 
most  necessaPi-  things.  I  was  not  sorr>-,  for  it  re- 
lieved me  from  telling  o\er  and  o\ er  that  impossi- 
ble story^  of  her  brother's  return.  I  was  convinced 
now  that  he  had  died,  and  m\-  heart  grieved  for 
her  final  discovery-  of  the  news.  But  the  saddest 
thing  was  to  see  the  hunger  for  him  grow  daily 
stronger  on  her  face.  .And  it  was  pitiful,  loo,  to 
watch  her  light  the  lantern  with  hands  weak 
enough  to  tremble,  to  attach  it  to  the  signal-rope, 
and  pull  it  to  the  masthead.  She  would  never  let 
me  assist  her  in  this  act. 

"  'To-morrow  we  must  move,'  1  said  one  night. 
'I  have  completed  the  igloo.  It  will  economize 
our  fuel.' 

"She  nodded,  ueaklv  .  as  if  slie  cared  little  what 
liappened  on  the  morrow. 

'.\nd  unless  we  catch  a  seal.  we. must  save  oil,' 
I  added.  The  wasle  of  burning  a  lantern  to  at- 
tract a  dead  man's  notice  had  got  upon  my  nerves. 
"Please  do  not  light  it  to-night,  else  we  will  go  into 
the  new  year  dark.' 

■  'I  shall  not  give  up  my  brother!'  she  cried, ' 
with  all  her  strength,  'for  he  will  not  give  up  me. 
Bui  why  does  he  not  come?     Why  does  he  not 
come?' 

"It  was  heart-wringing  to  see  her — to  know 
what  was  in  store.  But  il  would  hav^e  been  less 
kind  of  me  to  lei  this  deception  go  on. 

"  'He  will  never  come.'  I  said,  as  softly  <is  1 
could ;  'there  is  no  use  in  the  light.   Let  us  sa\e oil.' 

"Her  wearv  ,  searching  eves  questioned  my  (ace 
for  the  first  tmie  in  days,  and  then  she  struck  a 
match  and  applied  il  to  the  wick. 

"  'He  will  come,'  she  s;iid  calniK ,  'lor  (iod  will 
guide  him,  and  I  am  helping  fiod.'  She  went  out 
into  the  dusk,  and  I  heard  the  futile  lantern  being 
pulled  up  to  the  masthead.  I  could  not  bear  to 
interfere 

"So,  since  save  fuel  we  must.  I  began  practising 
deceit  by  stealing  out  the  re  ,.  e\  .Miing,  lowering 
the  signal  and  extinguistiing  il,  theii  hoisting  the 
black  lantern  into  place,    but  she  guessed ;  and  on 
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the  second  night,  as  I  had  ni>  luuul  iiijon  ilic  rope 
to  lower  it,  she  grasped  nnarin,  her  eyes  flashing, 
her  weak  voice  vibrant  hke  the  slorm-wind. 

"  'Do  you  dare?'  she  said ;  'do  \oii  dare  betra\- 
me?  You  do  not  want  my  brother.'  .^nd  with 
fury  she  grasped  the  rope  and  jerked  il  from  my 
hand.    A  sudden  anger  tilled  me. 

"  'Unreasonable  woinan,'  I  cried,  'we  must  ha\e 


aboiil  ihc  ship.  With  a  wild  shriek,  the  woman 
began  to  carr>-  snow  from  a  drift  on  the  prow  and 
sprinkle  it  on  the  spreading  conflagration.  She 
might  as  well  have  tried  to  extinguisii  it  with  her 
tears.  In  two  minutes,  \ellow  tongues  were  run- 
ning up  the  mast — thai  mast  I  had  hoped  wotiid 
warm  our  igloo  for  a  fortnight.  In  three,  there  was 
no  hope  of  a  sjilinter  of  the  cold-dried  boat  re- 


IHt    UiiMW     will    UlkKHh\ll\    H  \i   K    HN     I  U  I-    U  KA  I' " 


the  mast  for  firewood;  we  iiuisl  Imu-  the  dil  for 
light  in  the  igloo!    Let  me  alone.' 

"  'Let  vie  alone!'  she  screamed,  struggling  fur 
tlie  rope. 

"It  must  have  been  inseciueK'  fastened.  .\t 
any  rate,  we  had  not  been  contending  nianv  sec- 
onds in  the  darkness  for  the  control  of  the  light 
abo\e  our  heads  when  we  heard  a  rattle  and  saw 
it  coming  down  upon  us.  I  pushed  her  away  just 
in  time.  The  lantern  struck  some  metal,  burst, 
and  the  spattering  oil  caught  fire  in  the  swiftness 
of  a  thought. 

'"For  the  first  moment  we  were  dumb;  in  the 
second,  horror-struck.  .As  a  serpent  darts  its 
tongue,  rills  of  oil  spread  down  the  plank-seams  of 
the  deck;  and  from  each  rill,  flame  leaped  and  ran 


maining.  1  maile  one  plunge  into  the  cabin  and 
grabbed  an  ;irm-load  of  clothes  and  food,  and  ran 
with  them  to  the  igloo.  But  when  I  had  returned, 
there  was  no  chance  for  a  second  Iry.  The  cabin 
was  a  furnace  of  eager  flame. 

"The  woman,  the  weeping  cause  of  this,  and  I 
were  beaten  back  b\'  the  heal,  and  at  the  opening 
of  our  only  refuge  now,  the  hut  of  snow,  we  stood 
and  watched  the  swift  destruction  of  the  schoon- 
er's hulk.  ,\bout  us,  the  night's  darkness  was 
driven  to  its  dusky  horizons.  Overhead,  the 
zenith  was  lit  by  the  uii-roaring  i)illar  of  fire  which 
had  so  lately  been  a  mast,  a  deck,  a  ship.  We 
looked  in  silence,  while  the  tower  of  flame  rushed 
into  the  sky.  like  a  signal  to  the  wilderness.  But 
a  signal   of  what?    Two   houseless  individuals, 
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robbed  of  their  store  of  food,  with  no  means  of 
moving,  and  nowhere  to  move." 

Prunier  paused,  and  Essex  I^ad  drew  a  lon^ 
breath.    It  was  his  first  for  minutes. 

"So  that  was  your  pillar  of  fire?"  I  said,  "It 
seems  to  me  more  like  one  of  Satan's  than  the 
Lord's." 

Prunier  made  an  expressive  gesture  with  his 
pipe.  "Le  hon  Dick  does  all  things  for  the  best." 
he  said  reverently.  "Alors.  We  stood  there  watch- 
ing, the  heat  reaching  us,  and  even  eating  mali- 
ciously into  the  white  walls  of  our  last  hiding-place. 
But  that  did  not  go  on  long,  for  the  ship  was  pour- 
ing its  soul  too  lavishly  into  that  hot  pyre  to  last. 

"  'Quick,'  I  said  to  my  fellow-outcast,  'drink  in 
all  the  heat  you  can,  for  this  is  the  end.' 

"  'And  it  is  my  fault!'  siie  said;  'can  you  forgive 
me?' 

"  'Can  you?'  I  asked.  'We  nuist  be  brave  now. 
Let  us  warm  ourselves  while  there  are  coals  to 
warm  us.  Let  us  warm  our  w'its  and  think,  for 
before  day  dawns  we  must  ha\e  a  plan.' 

"  'It  is  too  hard,'  she  said  hopelessly. 

■'  'Trust  God  for  one  night  more.  Perhaps  I 
can  inake  a  sledge  and  pull  you  to  my  cabin. 
There  is  food  there.' 

"  'You  are  too  weak,'  she  said.  And  I  knew 
that  she  was  right. 

"As  the  pillar  of  fire  died  down  until  it  was  a 
mere  bright  spiral  of  gilded  smoke,  and  after  the 
sides  of  the  schooner  had  burned  to  the  water-line, 
leaving  great  benches  of  blackened  ice  about,  we 
drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  lessening  warmth. 
Darkness  and  cold  and  the  northern  silence  shut 
us  in. 

"We  spoke  in  wihspers,  but  hope  died  in  me 
with  the  fading  fire.  What  chance  for  escape  was 
there  with  a  half-starved  woman  across  a  great 
snow-plain;  and  then  through  forests  deep  with 
the  first  sno\\'s  and  roamed  b\-  wol\-es,  whose  sa\- 
ageries  I  had  tasted? 

"Luckily  there  was  no  wind.  Smaller  and 
smaller  was  the  circle  of  light,  weaker  and  weaker 
the  heat.  And  tireder  and  more  tired  grew  our 
heads  that  could  see  no  light  of  safety  ahead. 

"I  think,  sitting  close  together  there,  we  dozed. 
Certainly  not  for  long,  howe\er,  because  the 
pillar  of  fire,  though  now  a  mere  thread,  was  still 
pointing  a  finger  into  It'  bon  Dicit's  heaven,  when  I 
heard  a  cruncli.  rniiich! 

"  'Wolves!'  I  said  to  nnself,  coming  to  ni\' 
senses  with  a  jerk.  I  felt  for  a  re\ol\fr,  but  the 
only  one  had  been  left  in  the  cabin. 

"  'Dear  Lord,'  I  pra>ed,  'spare  us  this.' 

"But  the  crunch  came  nearer,  nearer,  like  the 
soft  footfalls  of  many  beasts,  set  not  (]uite  like 


them  either.  1  grasped  a  black-charred  spar;  ran 
it  into  a  heap  of  red  ashes  to  make  it  as  deadly  a 
weapon  as  possible.  A  little  flame  sprang  from 
the  pile,  and  in  its  light  I  went  to  grapple  with 
this  new  danger. 

"The  woman  had  heard,  and,  with  a  little 
scream,  sprang  to  her  feet  and  quickly  came  up 
behind  me,  put  her  hand  upon  me,  and  cried:  'He 
has  come!    It  is  m>'  brother  who  has  come!' 

"And,  as  in  the  Bible,  where  Monsieur  Moses 
spoke  to  the  rock  and  the  water  gushed  from  it,  so 
the  woman  cried  into  the  dark  and  an  answering 
voice  sprang  from  it — a  \'oice  as  from  the  dead. 

"I  stood  trembling,  too  weak  to  move. 

"  'You  made  a  fine  signal,'  the  voice  said. 
'Thank  C~iod  for  it!' 

"  'Yes,  thank  le  bon  Dieu,  for  it  was  His  pillar  of 
fire,'  I  said.    'Who  are  you?' 

"  'The  rescued  come  to  rescue'  he  replied;  'her 
brother.' 

"His  sister  had  sunk  upon  the  snow.  .As  he 
bent  to  pick  her  up,  I  saw  the  extra  pairs  of  snow- 
shoes  on  his  back,  I  noticed  my  toboggan  that  he 
was  pulling,  and  the  stores  of  food  upon  it. 

"  'You  are  strong  again,'  I  said,  wishing  to 
pinch  him  to  see  whether  he  was  he,  or  a  trick  of 
some  werewolf  who  was  deceiving  me. 

"  'Thanks  to  your  food,'  he  said. 

"  'But  you  have  been  long  coming,  brother,' 
said  she,  weakly.     'Why  so  long?' 

"  '.'Ml  the  bays  are  much  alike,'  he  explained; 
'and  when  the  Smoky  Pool  was  frozen,  I  lost  my 
onl\'  clue.  I  was  getting  always  farther  away  on 
my  hunt,  when  the  Lord  turned  and  led  me  here 
by  His  pillar  of  fire.' 

"And  the  three  of  us,  standing  there  in  the  dark 
of  earliest  daw'n  beneath  the  Great  Bear,  we  keep 
still  and  say  three — four  prayers  from  ourselves  to 
that  same  Jehovah  who  had  guided  Monsieur 
Moses,  for  the  making  of  us  safe." 

Pku.vier  ceased  abruptl\-  and  knocked  out  his 
pipe  upon  the  hearth-side,  then  gazed  reminis- 
cently  out  into  the  falling  snow. 

I  was  busy  with  the  picture  in  my  brain  of  that 
blackened  hulk,  the  frail  woman  and  her  almo.st 
helpless  companion  standing  there  in  the  midst  of 
that  gra\-  waste  of  coming  dawn.  But  the  Lad's 
mind  had  already  gone  scouting  on  before. 

".\nd  were  you  made  safe,  Prunier?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  cerUiincment!"  said  the  guide,  almost 
ilrolly.     "I'ovcs,  I  am  here." 

"Then  tell  us — "  commanded  ihe  insatiable 
youth. 

"Mais,  ccttc  line  longiie  hisloire,"  was  all  we 
heard. 
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"LITTLE  THLNC;S" 

A    I'apcr  Edited  mid  I'lliiird  hy  Five   \'oii>iii  Sislers 

H\     I5i:i  I  1.    MOSKS 


AlKH'l  lill\  \f>irs  ai;ii.  in  a  (|uii'I  spol  anumi;  llir 
l'cnns\lvaiiia  hills,  ilic  litlk-  louii  uf  Hiintnn, 
ilii-re  lived  ti\'L-  ambitious  \iniim  sisters. 

In  those  (la\s,  education,  outside  of  the  most 
elementary  studies,  was  such  an  exi)ensive  luxur\- 
I  hat  many  active  and  eager  minds  star\ed  for 
lack  of  food;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Lukens  house- 
hold, these  five  girls  were  sorely  beset  by  the 
need  of  it. 

They  ranged  in  age  from  se\'enteen  years  down 
and  they  li\'ed  with  their  father,  their  mother 
lia\ing  died  when  the  eldest  sister  was  eight 
>ears  old.  Mr.  1, likens,  a  ver\-  serious  and 
sorrowful  man,  must  have  found  the  bringing  up 
of  five  lively  little  girls  somewhat  of  a  puzzle. 

Naturally,  upon  the  oldest  girl  fell  some  of  the 
duties  of  her  dead  mother,  and  as  the  >oungest 
was  little  more  than  a  baby  at  that  lime,  we  can 
imagine  what  a  big  amount  of  "mothering"  this 
big  sister  was  obliged  to  do. 

They  were  vcr>-  poor,  but  Mr.  Lukens,  being  a 
man  of  intelligence,  was  eager  to  give  his  children 
something  in  the  way  of  an  education.  The  two 
older  girls  attended  the  "academy"  in  a  near-by 
town,  but  there  came  a  time — one  \ery  hard 
year — when  the  famih'  exchequer  could  not 
cover  all  the  family  expenses  uwrf  school  besides; 
so  the  five  little  sisters  were  forced  lo  stay  at 
home  and  study  as  best  they  could. 

About  this  time  a  great  light  shone  in  the 
literary  sky  and  chased  (he  shadows  from  many 
humdrum  lives.  1-Vom  a  little  country  town 
almost  as  obscure  as  their  own,  a  \ery  modest 
\oung  author  sent  forth  a  \ery  modest  volume 
which  she  called  "Little  Women."  Louisa  W. 
.Mcott  was  the  name  of  this  .luthor  who  told  lo 


niilliiins  of  eager  \oung  girls  the  true  and  simple 
sior\  of  herself  and  her  .sisters.  The  first  \olume 
had  already  found  its  way  to  the  Lukens  girls, 
who  read  it  over  and  over;  and.  naturally,  it 
created  a  peculiar  bond  of  symjiathy  between 
these  five  little  girls  and  those  four  little  girls  in 
the  story,  who,  like  them,  had  to  work  and 
struggle  in  order  to  make  ends  meet.  The 
second  volume  had  recently  been  given  to  the 
eldest  sister  as  a  birthday  gift  while  visiting  her 
aunt  in  Philadelphia.  She  was  allowed  to  choose 
between  a  garnet  pin  and  a  book.  When  the 
book  proved  to  be  the  second  part  of  "Little 
Women"  her  delight  knew  no  bounds;  she  read 
it  all  the  way  from  the  book-shop  to  her  aunt's 
door. 

\\hen  she  went  home  to  Brinton  the  book  was 
seized  upon  by  the  other  girls,  who  immediately 
placed  Miss  Alcott  on  a  pedestal  and  worshiped 
at  her  shrine. 

Now  that  they  had  a  long  and  dreary  winter  to 
face  with  neither  school,  nor  schoolmates,  nor 
school  parties,  they  cast  about  in  their  active 
minds  for  some  pastime  to  take  the  place  of  all 
tho.se  delights,  and  they  suddenly  decided  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  March  girls  and  ha\e 
a  famih'  paper  of  their  own,  fashioned  upon  the 
lines  of  the  famous  "Pickwick  Portfolio." 

The  oldest  sister.  Carrie,  was  to  write  "thrilling 
serials  and  love-stories";  the  second  sister,  Mag- 
gie, was  to  be  the  editor;  the  third  sister,  Nellie, 
would  occupy  the  "Poet's  Corner,"  and  the  two 
little  girls,  Emma  and  Helen,  were  to  apix>ar  on 
the  puzzle  page. 

They  kept  their  little  \enture  a  secret,  but  they 
went  to  work  in  earnest,  until  the  first  number  of 
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"Little  Things"  saw  iht-  light,  surprising  \arioiis 
relati\es  and  friends.  It  was  in  manuscript 
form,  writttMi  on  eight  double-column  pages  of 
foolscap  pa(M'r,  and  the  enterprising  >oung  pub- 
lishers made  seseral  copies  for  distribution. 

When  their  father  heard  of  the  scheme,  he 
saw  the  great  educational  \alue  of  what  his 
girls  were  doing,  "and  Irom  that  day,"  writes 
one  of  the  editorial  stall.  " 'Little  Things'  became 
a  bigger  thing  than  an\  ol  iis  had  (Ireanied  of,  or 
wholly  desired." 

The  first  two  numbers  were  lumd  uritlt'ii. 
Think  of  the  inlinitc  pains  and  patience  brought 
to  such  a  taskl  But  a  printer  friend  came  to 
their  rescue.  lent  them  a  pre.'is.  and  initiated  them 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  craft.  Their  sitting- 
room  was  converted  into  a  printing-office,  with 
its  press,  cases  of  t>|)c.  and  all  the  other  para- 
phernalia. Printing  was  a  much  more  cumber- 
some affair  in  those  da>s  than  it  is  now,  with  all 
the  modern  devices  for  saving  time  and  labor. 
The  girls  had  to  hire  a  man  to  pull  the  lever  of 
the  press,  while  they  nearh  broke  their  backs 
bending  over  to  set  type  in  the  old-fashioned  way. 

In  May.  1871.  the  first  printed  number  of 
"Little  Things"  apj^eared.  and  the  subscription 
price  of  twenty-five  cents  was  gladly  paid  by 
curious  friends  and  relatives.  Afterward,  when 
the  paper  had  a  wider  circulation,  they  increased 
the  subscription  to  seventy-five  cents. 

The  following  poem,  taken  from  one  of  the 
numbers,  shows  what  this  little  shift  was  sup- 
l)Osed  to  stand  for.  and  one  can  see  through  everv' 
line  and  everv  column  how  carnestlv  these  five 


to   live    up    to    their 


little    women    endeavored 
princii)les. 

MTTLli    THlNtlS 

.\  spidt-r  is  a  little  thins. 

But  once  a  spider  saved  a  king; 

The  little  bees  an-  wiser  far 

Than  bulTaloes  or  lions  are; 

l.ittle  men  may  do  much  harm; 

Little  Ki'l.s  may  learn  to  charm; 

l^ittle  boys  may  slianie  their  sires, 

.\iul  little  sparks  become  sreal  fires; 

.\  little  pen  ma>'  write  a  word 

K>  which  a  nation  shall  be  stirred. 

.\  little  money,  wisely  spent, 

.\  world  of  sorrow  ma\'  i)revent; 

•A  little  eounst'l.  riyhth'  K'v'en. 

May  lift  a  sinful  soul  to  Heaven. 

Little  losses,  day  by  day. 

Would  waste  old  Rothchild's  wealth  away; 

A  little  needle  in  the  e>e 

Would  cause  an  elephant  to  die. 

A  Httle  fault,  if  left  to  grow, 

.■\n  emperor  may  overthrow; 

A  little  word  but  spoke  in  jest. 

May  rob  your  neighbor  of  his  rest; 

A  little  selfishness  and  pride 

The  kindest  household  may  divide. 

Little  vices  many  times 

Out-Herod  felonies  and  crimes; 

.And  little  virtues  in  the  sum 

Great  excellences  do  become. 

This  poem  was  carefully  written  on  the  first 
page  of  the  second  number  of  their  paper:  it  was 
taken  from  a  collection  of  verses  called  "Melodies 
for  Children."  and  was  probably  selected,  among 
other  reasons,  because  of  its  title. 

Earlv'  in  its  historv'.  the  jiajier  was  sent  to  Miss 
.\lcott.  who  had  furnished  the  inspiration,  and 
graduallv'  a  sincere  friendship  sprang  up  between 
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Louisa  Ma\'  and  lier  live  admirers.  Manx  letters 
were  exchanged,  and  b\'  request  lhe>-  recei\'ed  a 
photograph  of  the  author,  who  was  much  amused 
at  their  ver\'  open  disappointment  that  she  was 
not  the  \oung  girl  that   their  fanc\-  had  painted. 

"1  send  you  the  last  photograph  I  ha\'e,"  she 
wrote  in  a  postscript  to  one  of  her  letters,  "not 
\er\'  good.  I)ut  >c)u  can'l  make  a  N'enus  out  of  a 
lircd  old  lady." 

in  return,  tlic  girls  sent  their  pictures  and 
received  .i  iniisl  enthusiastic  letter  of  thanks; 
and  though  il  was  never  their  good  fortune  to 
meet,  these  fi\e  girls  dearly  prized  the  helpful 
association. 

The  little  leaflet  grew  and  grew.  In  .\ugust, 
187,^,  its  name  was  changed  to  "Young  Folks' 
journal"  and  the  sheet  was  enlarged.  Copies 
were  sent  to  various  well-known  people  besides 
Miss  Alcott,  who  had  become  a  regular  subscriber; 
among  these  we  find  the  names  of  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  Charles  Sumner,  Wendell  Phillips,  Mrs.  A. 
D.  T.  Whitney,  and  John  G.  Whittier. 

The  young  editors  of  the  jiaper  even  commenced 
to   purchase  outside   material;   but    Miss  .\lcolt 


wrote  for  them  "for  love — not  for  money,"  as  she 
told  them,  a  three-part  storj-  called  "Patty's 
Place,"  which  has  never  been  published  elsewhere 
and  will  therefore  be  of  peculiar  interest  to  many 
readers  of  St.  Nichol.\s. 

The  little  venture  died  in  the  heyday  of  its 
glory.  It  had  reached  a  subscription  list  of  a 
thousand  and  was  still  growing,  but  the  girls' 
strength  was  not  equal  to  the  labor,  which  in- 
creased with  every  issue,  .\fter  all,  they  were 
only  girls,  full  of  life  and  fun,  and  the  confining 
work  cut  them  off  from  all  relaxation  and  amuse- 
ment. They  had  proved  themselves  equal  to 
the  emergency  and  so.  with  flying  colors,  they 
made  their  final  number  and  handed  over  their 
sub.scription  list  to  the  publishers  of  another 
periodical. 

But  "Little  Things"  had  done  its  work;  and 
these  fixe  young  sisters  were  all  the  better  and 
the  wiser  for  this  experience  which  fired  their 
ambition  and  stimulated  their  energies.  And 
girls  of  to-dax'.  who  have  matiy  more  opportuni- 
ties for  making  life  worth  while,  might  find  some 
inspiration  in  this  simjile  chronicle. 


A)id  here  is  tlic  story  that  Miss  Alrott  wrote  fnr  "Little  Things" 

PATTY'S  PLACE 

By   LUL'ISA   M.   AI.COTT 


PART   I 

HOW    SHE    I  Dtsn    IT 

P.XTTV  Stood  at  one  nf  the  windows  of  the  .\sylum 
looking  thoiightfullx'  down  into  the  x.ird  where 
iwentx'  girls  were  playing. 

.Ml  had  cropped  heads,  all  wore  brouii  gowns 
and  blue  a|)rons,  and  all  were  orphans  like  her- 
self. Some  xvere  prettx-  and  some  plain,  some  rosy 
.ind  ga>',  some  pale  and  feeble,  hut  ,ill  seemed 
hajijix'  and  having  a  good  time  in  spile  ol  nianx' 
drawbacks. 

.More  than  once  one  of  thetii  nodded  and  b'-ck- 
oned  to  Patt>',  but  she  shook  her  head  d  1  ■(  •  .ix' 
and  still  stood  listlessh'  xvatchitig  tlirui  .  !id 
thinking  to  herself,  with  a  child's  impatient  spi''it : 

"Oh,  it  some  one  would  onh-  come  and  l.ike  me 
awa\!  I  'in  so  tired  of  fixing  here  I  don't  think  I 
can  bear  it  much  longer." 

Poor  Pattx-  might  xvell  wish  for  a  change,  fi  't  she 
had  been  in  the  Asylum  ex-er  since  she  could  re- 
member; but  though  exery  one  xvas  \'er\'  kind  to 
her,  she  was  heartilx-  tired  of  the  place  and  longed 
to  find  a  home  as  many  of  the  girls  did. 

The  children  were  nursed  atid  taught  till  old 
enough  to  help  themselxes.  then  xvere  adopted  b\- 


people  or  went  out  to  service.  Now  and  then  some 
forlorn  child  xvas  claimed  by  relatixes  xvho  had 
discoxered  it,  and  once  the  relatives  of  a  little  girl 
proxed  to  he  rich  and  generous  ])cople  xvho  canie 
fiir  Katx'  in  a  fine  carriage,  treated  all  the  other 
girls  in  honor  of  the  hapjix'  dax-,  and  from  titne  to 
time  let  Katx-  xisit  them  xvilh  hands  full  of  gifts 
for  her  former  plaxniates  and  friends. 

This  exetit  had  made  a  great  stir  in  the.Xsylum. 
.iiicl  the  children  were  nex-er  tired  of  talking  it 
oxer  .Hifl  telling  it  to  new-comers  as  a  modern  sort 
of  fairx  -tale.  I'm  a  time  each  hoped  to  be  claimed 
in  the  same  wax-.  ,ind  stories  of  what  thex'  xvould 
do  wheti  tln-ir  turn  came  xvas  one  of  the  favorite 
amusements  ol  the  house. 

Hx'  and  bx'  Katx'  ceased  to  come,  ,ind  grailuallx' 
new  girls  took  the  places  of  those  that  left,  and 
her  good  fortune  xxas  forgotten  by  all  but  Pattx . 
To  her  it  always  remained  a  splendid  possibilitx-, 
and  she  comforted  her  loneliness  by  visions  of  the 
da\'  xvhen  her  "folks"  xxould  come  for  her  and  bear 
her  axx'ay  to  a  future  of  luxurx'  and  pleasure,  rest 
.uid  love. 

But  n-^  one  came,  and  year  after  >ear  Patty 
xvorked  and  xv.iiled,  saxv  others  chosen  and  herself 
left  to  the  m.iiix-  ditties  and  lew  pleasures  of  her 
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dull  life.  The  reason  why  she  was  not  taicen  was 
because  of  her  paic  face,  her  short  figure  with  one 
shoulder  higher  than  the  other,  and  her  shy  ways. 
She  was  not  ill  now,  but  looked  so,  and  was  a 
sober,  quiet  little  wt)iTian 
at  thirteen. 

People  who  came  for 
pets  cho.se  the  prett\ 
little  ones;and  those  who 
wanted  servants  took 
the  tall,  strong,  merry- 
laced  girls,  who  spoke  up 
brightly  and  promised 
10  learn  and  do  anything 
required  ol  them. 

The  good  matron  often 
recommended  Patty  as 
a  neat,  capable,  gentle 
little  person,  but  no  one 
seemed  to  want  her,  and 
after  ever\-  failure  her 
heart  grew  heavier  and 
her  face  sadder,  for  the 
thought  of  spending  her 
life  there  was  unbearable. 

Xobod>"  guessed  what 
a  world  of  hopes  and 
thoughts  and  feelings 
was  hidden  under  that 
blue  pinafore,  what 
dreams  the  solitary  child 
enjoyed,  or  what  a 
himgr>'.  aspiring  young 
soul  lived  in  that  crooked 
little  bod>'. 

But  God  knew,  and 
when  the  time  came  He 
remembered  Patty  and 
sent  her  the  help  best 
fitted  for  her  needs. 
Sometimes  when  wc  least 
expect  it  a  small  cross 
jiroves  a  loveK'  crown,  a 
seemingK-  unimportant 
event  becomes  a  life-long 
experience,  or  a  stranger 
I  hanges  into  a  friend. 

It  happened  so  now, 
lor  as  Patty  said  aloud 
with    a    great    sigh.    "1 

don't  think  I  can  bear  it   any  longer  I"  a  hand 
touched  her  shoulder  and  a  voice  said  gently; 

"Bear  what,  m\  child?" 

The  touch  was  so  light  and  the  \-oice  so  kind  that 
Patty  answered  before  she  had  time  to  feel  shy. 

"Living  here,  ma'am,  and  never  being  chosen 
out  as  the  other  girls  are." 

"Tell  me  all  about  it,  dear.    I  'm  waiting  for  a 


friend,  and  I  'd  liko  to  hear  your  troubles,"  sitting 
down   in    the    window-seat   and    drawing    Patty 
beside  hei . 
She   was   not   \-jung,    nor  p-etty,   nor   finely 
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dret«sed.  only  a  gras-haircd  woman  in  plain  black, 
but  her  face  was  so  motherly,  her  eyes  so  cheerful, 
and  her  voice  so  soothing  that  Patty  felt  at  ease 
in  a  minute  and  nestled  up  to  her  as  she  told  her 
little  woes  in  a  few  simple  words. 

"You  don't  know  an^'thing  about  your  par- 
ents?" asked  the  lady. 

"No,  ma'am,  I  was  left  here  a  bab\'  without  even 
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a  name  pinned  to  nic,  and  no  om?  has  coini;  U>  lind 
nic.  Bui  I  >liciuld  n't  wonder  if  the\-  did  >el,  >o 
I  keep  read\  all  ihv  linn-  and  learn  as  hard  as  I 
can  so  they  uon'l  be  ashanied  of  me,  for  I  ^uess 
m\'  folks  is  respeelahle."  .md  I'allv'  lifted  her  head 
with  an  air  of  pride  ihal  made  the  lack  ask  with  a 
smile: 

"\\  hat  makes  you  think  so.-"" 

"Well,  I  heard  the  matron  tell  a  lad\-  who  chose 
Nelh'  Brian,  that  she  .dwa\s  thought  /  c.ime  of 
high  folks  l^ecaiist'  1  was  so  dilTerent  from  iheoih- 
ers,  and  my  wa\s  was  nice,  and  ni\  led  so  Muall 
see  if  they  ain't"  -and  sli[)|)iny  ihem  out  ol  the 
roush  shoes  she  wore,  Patty  held  up  two  slen<ler, 
little  feet  with  the  arched  insteps  ih.U  lell  ol  nood 
iiirth. 

Miss  Murray  laughed  right  out  al  llie  iiiiioceut 
v'anity  of  the  poor  child,  and  said  heariiK.  "  Tliex- 
are  small,  and  so  are  your  hands  in  spile  ol  w<irk, 
and  your  hair  is  fine,  and  your  e\-es  .ue  soft  and 
clear,  and  you  are  a  good  child  1  'm  sure,  which  is 
best  of  all." 

Pleased  and  touched  b\'  the  praise  lli.il  is  so 
pleasant  to  us  all,  yet  half  ashamed  of  her.self. 
Patty  blushed  and  smiled,  put  on  her  shoes,  and 
s.iid  with  unusual  animation: 

"1  'm  i)retty  good,  I  belie\e,  ,md  1  know  I  'd 
be  nuich  better  if  I  onh'  could  get  oul.  I  do  mi 
long  to  see  trees  and  grass,  anrl  sil  in  I  he  suii  ,nid 
hear  birds.  I  'd  work  real  hard  .iiid  be  happ\  il  1 
could  live  in  the  country. 

"W'h.il  can  \()U  do?"  .isked  Miss  ,\lurr.L\, 
stroking  the  smooth  he.id  and  looking  down  inio 
the  wistlul  e\es  tixed  upon  her. 

Modestb',  bul  with  a  lliitter  (jf  hope  al  her 
heart,  Pattx'  told  o\er  her  domeslic  accomplish- 
ments, a  good  list  for  a  thirteen-\ear-older,  but 
Patt>'  had  been  drilling  .so  long  she  was  unusualK 
clever  at  all  sorts  of  housework  as  well  as  needle- 
work. 

.'\s  she  ended,  she  .isked  timidU  .  "l>id  \ou 
come  lor  a  girl,  m.i'ani.''" 

"M\'  sister  did.  bul  .she  has  lound  one  she  likes, 
and  is  going  to  lake  her  on  trial."  was  the  answer 
thai  made  the  light  fade  oul  of  Patty's  e>es  and 
the  hope  die  in  her  heart. 

"Who  is  it,  iilease?" 

"Lizzie  Brown,  a  tall,  nice-looking  girl  ol  four- 
teen." 

"You  won't  like  her,  1  know,  for  l.i/./ie  is  a 
real — "  there  Patty  slopped  short,  turned  red, 
,ind  looked  down  as  if  ashamed  to  meet  the  keen, 
kind  eyes  fixed  on  her. 

".•\  real  what?" 

"Please,  ma'am,  don't  ask;  it  was  mean  ol  me 
to  say  that  and  I  must  n't  goon.  Lizzie  can't  help 
being  good  with  \<)u.  and  I  am  glad  she  's  goi  a 
( lumce  to  go  away." 


Miss  Murra\  asked  no  more  questions,  but  she 
liked  the  little  glimpse  of  character,  and  tried  to 
brighten  Pall\'s  face  again  by  talking  of  .some- 
thing in  which  she  was  interested. 

"Suppose  your  'lolks,'  as  )'ou  say,  ne\er  come 
for  \i)u  and  \'ou  never  find  your  fortune  as  some 
girls  do,  can't  you  make  friends  and  fortune  for 
yourself.''" 

"How  can  I,"  questioned  I'.itly.  wonderingb'. 

"H\  taking  cheerfully  w  ha(e\er  conies,  by  being 
lielplnl  .md  aflectionaU'  lo  .dl,  and  wasting  no 
lime  in  dreaming  about  wh.il  ma\  happen,  but 
bra\fl\-  making  each  day  a  comfort  and  a  pleasure 
to  Ndurself  and  others.    Can  you  do  thai?" 

"1  can  try,  ma'am,"  answered  Patty,  meekly. 

"I  wish  \()U  would,  and  when  I  come  again  xoii 
(.111  ti'll  me  how  \ou  get  on.  I  think  xou  will  suc- 
ceed, ,md  when  \iiii  do.  \i>ii  will  lia\(-  found  a  fine 
fortune  and  be  sure  of  friends.  Now  I  must  go; 
cheer  up.  dear\  .  >(iur  liirn  iiiusi  come  some  da>." 

With  a  kiss  ih.il  won  P.itl\'s  heart  .Miss  Mur- 
ra\  went  awa\  .  casting  more  than  one  look  of  pity 
.11  the  little  figure  sobliing  in  the  window-.seal. 
with  a  blue  pinalore  o\er  its  lace. 

This  disap[)ointment  wasdouliK'  hard  to  Pali\'. 
bei  ause  Lizzie  was  not  a  good  girl  and  deserved 
nothing,  and  Patt\'  had  taken  a  great  fancy  lo 
the  l.iiK   who  spoke  so  kindU   to  her. 

Icir  ,1  week  after  this  she  went  afioul  her  work 
with  a  sad  face,  and  all  her  day-dreams  were  of 
li\iiig  with  Miss  Murrax'  in  the  counlrv . 

Moiida\  afternoon,  as  she  stood  s|irinkling 
clothes,  one  of  the  girls  I)ursl  in,  sa\iiig  all  in  .i 
breath: 

"SomebocK  's  come  lor  \<iu,  ,iiid  \ou  are  logo 
right  up  to  (he  |)arlor.  Il  's  .Mrs.  Murray,  and 
she  's  brought  Liz  back  'cause  she  told  fibs  and 
w  as  Iaz\'.  and  Liz  is  as  mad  as  hops,  for  it  is  a  real 
nil  e  place  with  cows  and  (jigs  and  chickens  and 
rliil  Iren.  and  the  work  ain't  hard  and  she  wanted 
to  sta\ .  Do  hurr\ .  and  don't  stand  staring  at 
ine  that  wax." 

"It  can't  lie  me — no  one  ever  wants  mt — it  "s 
some  mistake — "  stammered  Pattx',  so  startled 
.md  excited  she  did  not  know  what  to  say  or  do. 

"No,  it  is  n't.  .Mrs.  Murray  won't  have  any 
one  but  _r(/(.  and  the  matron  sa\'s  you  are  to  come 
right  up.  ( "lO  along  — 1  'II  finish  here.  I  'm  so  glad 
\()ii  ha\t  got  a  chance  al  last!"  and  with  a  good- 
ii.ilured  'lUg.  the  girl  pushed  Patty  out  of  the 
kitchen. 

In  a  few  minutes  Patl\'  came  lining  back,  all  in 
,1  twitter  of  delight,  to  report  that  she  was  going 
at  once  and  must  sa\-  good-by  all  round.  Every 
one  was  pleased,  and  when  the  Hurry  was  over,  the 
carriage  drove  awa>'  with  the  happiest  little  girl 
e\er  seen  inside,  for  at  last  some  one  did  want  her 
,md  Palt\-  liad  found  a  place. 
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PART   11 

HOW    SHE    IILI.ED    IT 

For  a  year  Patty  lived  with  the  Murrays,  indus- 
trious, docile,  and  faitiiful,  but  yet  not  happy,  be- 
cause she  had  not  found  all  she  expected.  They 
were  kind  to  her  as  far  as  plenty  of  food  and  not 
too  much  work  went.  The>'  clothed  her  comfort- 
ably, let  her  go  to  church,  and  did  not  scold  her 
ver\-  often.  Hut  no  one  showed  that  the\'  lo\ed 
her,  no  one  praised  her 
efforts,  no  one  seemed  to 
think  that  she  had  any 
iiope  or  wish  be\ond  her 
daily  work,  and  no  one 
saw  in  the  sh>',  quiet  lit- 
tle maid-servant  a  lone- 
ly, tender-hearted  liirl 
longing  for  a  crmnb  of  t  hv 
love  so  freely  given  to 
the  children  of  the  house. 

The  Murra>s  were 
ijusy  people;  the  farm 
was  large  and  the  master 
and  his  oldest  son  wiTi- 
hard  at  it  all  summt-r. 
Mrs.  Murra\' was  a  l)risk, 

smart  housewife  who  "Hew  round"  herself  and  ex- 
pected others  to  do  likewise.  Pretty  Klla,  the 
daughter,  was  about  Patty's  age  and  busy  with 
her  school,  her  little  pleasures,  and  all  the  bright 
l^lans  young  girls  lo\e  and  li\e  in.  Two  or  three 
small  lads  rioted  about  the  house  making  much 
work  and  doing  very  little. 

One  of  these  boys  was  lame,  and  this  fart  seemed 
to  establish  a  sort  of  friendly  understanding  be- 
tween him  and  Patty,  for  he  was  the  onl\-  one  who 
ever  expressed  any  regard  for  her.  She  was  very 
good  to  him,  always  read>'  to  help  him,  and  al- 
ways patient  with  his  fretfulness,  and  always 
quick  to  understand  his  sensiti\e  natme. 

"She  's  only  a  ser\aiil.  a  charily  girl  who  works 
for  her  board  and  wears  m\  old  duds.  She  's  good 
enough  in  her  place,  but  of  course  she  can't  expect 
to  be  like  one  of  us,"  Ella  once  said  to  a  young 
friend — and  Patty  heard  her. 

"Only  a  ser\ant,"  that  was  the  hard  pan,  anil 
it  never  occurred  to  any  one  to  make  it  softer;  so 
Patty  plodded  on,  still  hoping  and  dreaming  about 
friends  and  fortune. 

If  it  had  not  bcH>n  for  Miss  Murray  I  fear  the 
child  would  not  have  got  on  at  all.  But  .\unt 
jane  never  forgot  her,  though  she  lived  Iwent)' 
miles  away  and  seldom  came  to  the  farm.  She 
wrote  once  a  month  and  ne\er  failed  to  put  in  a 
little  note  to  Patty  which  she  expected  to  have 
answered. 

So  Patty  wrote  a  neat  reply,  very  stiff  and  short 


at  hrst,  but  after  a  time  she  quite  poured  out  her 
heart  to  this  one  friend  who  sent  her  encouraging 
words,  cheered  her  with  praise  now  and  then,  and 
made  her  anxious  to  be  all  Mi.ss  Jane  seemed  to 
expect.  No  one  took  much  notice  of  this  corre- 
spondence, for  Aunt  Jane  was  odd  and  Patt>-  used 
to  post  her  replies  herself,  being  kindly  provided 
with  stamps  by  her  friend. 

This  was   Patty's  anchor  in  her  little  sea  of 
troubles  and  she  clung  to  it,  hoping   that   some 
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time,  when  she  had  earned  such  a  beautiful  reward, 
she  would  go  and  live  with  Miss  Murray. 

Christmas  was  coming  and  great  fun  was  ex- 
pected, for  the  family  w-ere  to  pass  the  day  before 
at  .Aunt  Jane's,  and  bring  her  home  for  the  dinner 
and  dance  next  day.  For  a  week  beforehand  Mrs. 
-Murray  flew  round  with  more  than  her  accus- 
tomed speed,  and  Patty  trotted  from  morning  till 
night,  lending  a  hand  at  all  the  least  agreeable 
jobs.  Ella  did  the  light,  prett>-  work,  and  spent 
much  time  over  her  new  dre.ss  and  the  gifts  she  was 
making  for  the  boys. 

Everything  was  done  at  last,  and  Mrs.  Murray 
declared  that  she  should  drop  if  she  had  another 
thing  to  do  Init  go  to  Jane's  and  rest. 

Patt>-  had  li\cd  on  the  hope  ui  going  with  tlieni, 
but  nothing  was  said  about  it  and  the>-  all  trooped 
gaih'  awa\  to  the  station,  leaxiiig  her  to  take  can> 
of  the  house  and  se<-  that  the  cat  did  not  touch  one 
of  the  dozen  pies  storeti  awa>-  in  the  pantry. 

Patt)-  kept  u))  I)ra\cl\-  till  the\-  were  gone, 
then  she  sat  down  like  Civderclla,  and  cried  and 
cried  imtil  she  could  n't  cr\-  any  more,  for  it  did 
seem  as  if  she  never  was  to  have  any  fun  and  no 
fairy  godmother  came  to  help  her.  The  shower 
did  her  good  and  she  went  about  her  work  with  a 
meek,  patient  face  that  would  ha\e  turned  a 
heart  of  stone. 

.'Ml  the  morning  she  finished  up  the  odd  jobs 
left  her  to  do,  and  in  the  afternoon,  as  the  only 
approach  to  a  holiday  she  dared  \enture,  she  sat 
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at  llie  parlor  window  and  watchefi  other  puoijk- 
go  to  and  fro,  intent  on  merry-makings  in  which 
she  had  no  part. 

One  pleasant  little  task  she  had.  and  that  was 
arranging  gifts  for  the  small  boys.  Miss  Jane  had 
given  her  a  bit  of  money  now  and  then,  and  out 
of  her  meager  store  the  affectionate  child  had 
made  presents  for  the  lads;  poor  ones,  but  full  of 
good  will  and  the  desire  to  win  some  in  return. 

The  evening  was  very  long,  for  the  family  did 
not  return  as  early  as  they  expected  to  do,  so 
Patty  got  out  her  treasure-box  and,  sitting  on 
the  warm  kitchen  hearth,  tried  to  amuse  herself 
while  the  wind  howled  outside  and  snow  fell  fast. 

There  w'e  must  leave  her  for  a  little  w^hile,  quite 
unconscious  of  the  happy  surprise  that  was  being 
()repared  for  her. 

When  Aunt  Jane  welcomed  the  faniih'.  her  tirst 
word  as  she  emerged  from  a  chaos  of  small  boys' 
arms  and  legs,  was,  "Why,  where  is  Patty?" 

".\t  home,  of  course:  where  should  she  be?" 
answered  Mrs.  Murra\-. 

"Here  with  \ou.  I  said  'ul!  runii'  in  m\-  letter; 
did  n't  you  understand  it?" 

"Goodness,  Jane,  you  did  n't  mean  to  bring 
her  too,  I  hope." 

"Yes,  I  did,  and  I  'm  so  disappointed  I  'd  go 
and  get  her  if  I  had  time." 

Miss  Jane  knit  her  brows  and  looked  ve.xed  as 
Ella  laughed  at  the  idea  of  a  servant's  going  pleas- 
uring with  the  family. 

"It  can't  be  helped  now,  so  we  '11  sa\'  no  more 
and  make  it  up  to  Patl>-  to-morrow,  if  we  can." 
And  Aunt  Jane  smiled  her  own  pleasant  smile  and 
kissed  the  little  lads  all  round  as  if  to  sweeten  her 
temper  as  soon  as  possible. 

They  had  a  capital  time  and  no  one  obser\i-d 
that  Aunty  now  and  then  led  the  talk  to  Patt> , 
asked  a  question  about  her,  caught  up  ever>-  little 
hint  dropped  by  the  boys  concerning  her  patience 
and  kindness,  and  when  Mrs.  Murray  said,  as  she 
sat  resting,  with  a  cushion  at  her  back,  a  stool  at 
her  feet,  and  a  cup  of  tea  steaming  deliciously 
under  her  nose: 

"Afraid  to  lea\e  her  there  in  charge?  Oh,  dear 
no.  I  've  entire  confiderice  in  her,  and  she  is 
equal  to  taking  care  of  the  house  for  a  week  if  need 
be.  On  the  whole,  Jane,  I  consider  her  a  prett>- 
promising  girl.  She  is  n't  very  quick,  but  she  is 
faithful,  steady,  and  honest  as  daylight." 

"High  praise  from  you,  Maria:  I  hoi)e  she 
knows  your  good  opinion  of  her." 

"No  indeed!  It  does  n't  do  to  pamper  up  a  girl's 
pride  by  praising  her.  I  sa%-,  'Ver\-  well,  Patty,' 
when  I  'm  satisfied  and  that  's  enough." 

"Ah,  but  yoii  would  n't  be  satisfied  if  Cieorge 
only  said,  'V'en.'  well,  Maria,'  when  >()U  had  done 
your  ver>'  best  to  please  him  in  some  way." 


"That  'sadiflferent  thing,"  began  Mrs.  .Murra\, 
but  .Miss  Jane  shook  her  head  and  Klla  said, 
laughing; 

"It  's  no  use  to  tr\'  and  convince  .-Xunty  on  that 
point;  she  has  taken  a  fancy  to  Pat  and  won't  see 
any  fault  in  her.  She  's  a  good  child  enough,  but 
I  can't  get  anvthing  out  of  her,  she  is  so  odd  and 
shy." 

"I  canl  she  's  first  rate,  and  takes  care  of  me 
better  than  any  one  else,"  said  Harr>',  the  lame 
boy,  with  sudden  warmth,  for  Patty  had  quite 
won  his  selfish  little  heart  by  many  services. 

"She  '11  make  Mother  a  nice  helper  as  she  grows 
up,  and  I  consider  it  a  good  speculation.  In  four 
years  she  '11  be  eighteen,  and  if  she  goes  on  doing 
so  well,  I  sha'n't  begrudge  her  wages,"  added  Mr. 
Murray,  who  sat  near  by  with  a  small  son  on  each 
knee. 

"She  'd  be  quite  pretty  if  she  was  straight  and 
l>lump  and  jolly.  But  she  is  as  sober  as  a  deacon, 
and,  when  her  work  is  done,  sits  in  a  corner  watch- 
ing us  with  her  big  eyes  as  sh\'  and  mute  as  a 
mouse,"  said  Ned,  the  big  brother,  lounging  on 
the  sofa. 

".\  dull,  steady-going  girl,  just  fitted  for  a  serv- 
ant and  no  more."  concluded  Mrs.  Murray,  set- 
ting down  her  cup  as  if  the  subject  was  ended. 

"You  are  quite  mistaken  and  I  'II  prove  it !" 
and  up  jumped  Aunt  Jane  so  energeticalh'  that 
the  boys  laughed  and  the  elders  looked  annoyed. 
Pulling  out  a  portfolio.  Aunt  Jane  untied  a  little 
bundle  of  letters,  sa>'ing  impressively; 

"Now  listen,  all  of  you,  and  see  what  has  been 
going  on  under  Patt\'s  blue  pinafore  this  year." 

Then  Miss  Jane  read  the  little  letters  one  by 
one.  and  it  was  curious  to  see  how  the  faces  of  the 
listeners  woke  up,  grew  attentive  first,  then 
touched,  then  self-reproachful,  and  finally  how 
full  of  interest  and  respect  and  something  very 
like  afl'ection  for  little  Patt>-. 

These  letters  were  pathetic,  read  as  Aunty  read 
them  to  listeners  who  could  supply  much  that  the 
writer  generously  left  unsaid,  and  the  involuntary 
comments  of  the  hearers  pro\ed  the  truth  of 
Patty's  words. 

"Does  she  en\y  me  because  I  'm  'pretty  and 
gay  and  ha\'e  a  good  time?'  I  never  thought  how 
hard  it  must  be  for  her  to  see  me  have  all  the  fun 
and  she  all  the  work.  She  's  a  girl  like  me,  though 
she  does  grub,  and  I  might  have  done  more  for 
her  than  gi\e  her  my  old  clothes  and  let  her  help 
dress  me  when  I  go  to  a  part\,"  said  F3lla,  hastih', 
as  Aunt  Jane  laid  down  one  letter  in  which  poor 
Patty  told  of  many  "good  times  and  she  not  in 
'em." 

"Sakcs  alive!  if  I  'd  known  the  child  wanted  me 
to  kiss  her  now  and  then  as  I  do  the  rest,  I  'd 
ha\e  done  it  in  a  minute!"  said  Mrs.   Murra\', 
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with  sudden  softness  in  her  sharp  eyes  as  Aunt 
Jane  read  this  little  bit; 

"I  am  grateful,  but.  oh!  I  'in  so  lonely,  and  it  's 
so  hard  not  to  have  an\-  mother  like  the  children. 
If  Mrs.  Murray  would  only  kiss  me  good-night 
sometimes,  it  would  do  me  more  good  than  pretty 
clothes  or  nice  food." 

"I  've  been  thinking  I  'd  let  her  go  to  school  a 
spell  ever  since  1  heard  her  showing  Bob  how  to 
do  his  lessons.  Btit  Mother  did  n't  think  she 
could  spare  her,"  broke  in  Mr.  Murray,  apolo- 
getically. 

"If  Ella  would  help  a  little,  I  guess  1  could. 
An>-vvay,  we  might  try  a  while,  since  she  is  so 
eager  to  learn,"  added  his  wife,  anxious  not  to 
seem  unjust  in  the  eyes  of  sister  Jane. 

"Well.  Joe  laughed  at  her  as  well  as  me  when 
the  boys  hunched  up  their  shoulders  the  way  she 
does,"  cried  conscious-stricken  Bob,  as  he  heard  a 
sad  little  paragraph  about  her  crooked  figure,  and 
learned  that  it  came  from  lugging  heav>'  babies  at 
the  asylum. 

"1  cuffed  'em  both  for  it.  and  /  ha\e  always 
liked  Patty,"  said  Harry,  in  a  moral  tone,  which 
mo\ed  Xed  to  sa\- : 

"You  'd  be  a  selfish  little  rascal  if  \ou  did  n't, 
when  she  sla\es  so  for  you  and  gets  no  thanks  for 
it.  Now  that  1  know  how  it  tires  her  poor  little 
back  to  earn,'  wood  and  water.  I  shall  do  it,  of 
course.  If  she  'd  only  told  me,  I  'd  have  done  it 
all  the  time." 

And  so  it  went  till  the  letters  were  done  and 
they  knew  Patty  as  she  was,  and  each  felt  sorry 
that  he  or  she  had  not  found  her  out  before. 
Aunt  Jane  freed  her  mind  upon  the  subject,  and 
they  talked  it  over  till  quite  an  enthusiastic  state 
of  feeling  set  in  and  Patty  was  in  danger  of  being 
killed  with  kindness. 

It  is  astonishing  how  generous  and  clever  people 
are  when  once  waked  up  to  a  duty,  a  charity,  or  a 
wrong.  Now  e\ery  one  was  eager  to  repair  past 
neglect,  and  if  Aunt  Jane  had  not  wisely  re- 
strained them,  the  young  folks  would  have  done 
something  absurd. 

They  laid  many  nice  little  plans  to  surprise 
Patt>',  and  each  pri\ately  resolved  not  onl>-  to 
give  her  a  Christmas  gift,  but,  what  was  better, 
to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  for  the  new  year. 

All  the  way  home  they  talked  over  their  \a- 
rious  projects,  and  the  boys  kept  bouncing  into 
the  seat  with  Aunt  Jane  to  ask  ad\ice  about  their 
funny  ideas. 

"It  must  have  been  rather  lonesome  for  the 
poor  little  soul  all  day.  I  declare,  I  wish  we  'd 
taken  her  along!"  said  Mrs.  Murray,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  house  through  the  softly  falling 
snow. 

"She  's  got  a  jolly  good  fir-  all  ready  for  us,  and 


that  's  a  mercy,  for  I  'm  half  frozen,"  said  I  larr\-. 
hopping  up  the  step. 

"Don't  you  think,  if  I  touch  up  my  blue  merino, 
it  would  fit  Patty  and  make  a  nice  dress  for  to- 
morrow, with  one  of  my  white  aprons?"  whis- 
pered Ella,  as  she  helped  .■\unt  Jane  out  of  the 
sleigh. 

"Hope  the  child  is  n't  sick  or  scared;  it  's  two 
hours  later  than  I  expected  to  be  at  home,"  added 
Mr.  Murray,  stepping  up  to  peep  in  at  the  kitchen 
window,  for  no  one  came  to  open  the  door,  and 
no  light  but  the  blaze  of  the  fire  shone  out. 

"Come  softly  and  look  in;  it  's  a  pretty  little 
sight  if  it  is  in  a  kitchen."  he  whispered,  beckoning 
to  the  rest. 

Quietly  creeping  to  the  two  low  windows,  the>- 
all  looked  in,  and  no  one  said  a  word,  for  the 
loneh-  little  figure  was  both  pretty  and  pathetic 
when  they  remembered  the  letters  lately  read. 
Flat  on  the  old  rug  lay  Patty,  fast  asleep;  one  arin 
pillowed  her  head,  and  in  the  other  lay  Puss  in  a 
cozy  bunch,  as  if  she  had  crept  there  to  be  socia- 
ble, since  there  was  no  one  else  to  share  Patty's 
long  \-igil.  A  row  of  slippers  large  and  small  stood 
warming  on  the  hearth;  two  little  nightgowns 
hung  over  a  chair,  the  tea-pot  stood  in  a  warm 
nook,  and  through  the  open  door  they  could  sec 
the  lamp  burning  brightly  in  the  sitting-room,  the 
table  ready,  and  all  things  in  order. 

"Faithful  little  creature!  She  's  thought  of 
everN-  blessed  thing,  and  I  '11  go  right  in  and  wake 
her  up  with  a  good  kiss!"  cried  Mrs.  Murray, 
making  a  dart  at  the  door. 

But  Aunt  Jane  drew  her  back,  begging  her  not 
to  frighten  the  child  by  any  sudden  demonstra- 
tions. So  they  all  went  softly  in,  so  softly  that 
tired  Patt>-  did  not  wake,  e\-en  though  Puss 
pricked  up  her  ears  and  opened  her  moony  eyes 
with  a  lazy  purr. 

"Look  here!"  whispered  Bob,  pointing  to  the 
poor  little  gifts  half  tumbling  out  of  Patty's 
apron.  She  had  been  pinning  names  on  them 
when  she  fell  asleep,  and  so  her  secret  was  known 
too  soon. 

No  one  laughed  at  the  presents,  and  Ella  cov- 
ered them  up  with  a  look  of  tender  pity  at  the  few 
humble  treasures  in  Patty's  box,  remembering, 
as  she  laid  back  what  she  had  once  called  "rub- 
bish," how  full  her  own  boxes  were  of  the  prett\' 
things  girls  love  and  how  easy  it  would  ha\-e  been 
to  add  to  Patty's  store. 

No  one  exacth"  knew  how  to  wake  up  the 
sleeper,  for  she  was  something  more  than  a  ser\-ant 
in  their  eyes  now.  .Aunt  Jane  settled  the  matter 
by  stooping  down  and  taking  Patt>'  in  her  arms. 
The  big  eyes  opened  at  once  and  stared  up  at  the 
face  above  them  for  a  moment,  then  a  smile  so 
bright,  so  glad,  shone  all  over  the  child's  face  that 
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it  was  transfigured  as  Patty  clung  to  Aunt  Jane, 
crying  joNously: 

"Is  it  really  you?  I  was  so  afraid  you  would  n't 
come  that  I  cried  myself  to  sleep  about  it." 

Ne\er  before  had  any  of  them  seen  such  io\e 
and  happiness  in  Patt\'s  face,  heard  such  a  glad, 
tender  sound  in  her  voice,  or  guessed  what  an 
ardent  soul  dwelt  in  her  quiet  body. 

Slie  was  herself  again  in  a  minute,  and,  jumping 
up,  slijiped  away  to  see  that  everything  was  ready, 
should  any  one  want  supper  after  the  cold  dri\e. 

The\'  all  went  to  bed  so  soon  that  there  was  no 
time  to  let  out  the  secret,  and  though  Patty  was 
surprised  at  the  kind  good-nights  all  siiid  to  her, 
she  thought  it  was  because  Miss  Jane  brought  a 
warmer  atmosphere  with  her. 

Patt\'s  surprises  began  earh'  next  day,  for  the 
first  thing  she  saw  on  opening  her  eyes  was  a  pair 
of  new  stockings  hanging  at  the  foot  of  her  bed. 
crammed  full  of  gifts,  and  se\eral  parcels  lying 
on  the  table. 

Did  n't  she  have  a  good  time  ojiening  the  de- 
lightful bundles?  Did  n't  she  laugh  and  cry  at 
the  droll  things  the  boys  gave,  the  comfortable 
and  pretty  things  the  elders  sent?  .And  was  n't 
she  a  happy  child  when  she  tried  to  say  her  pra\- 
ers  and  could  n't  find  words  beautiful  enough  to 
express  her  gratitude  for  so  much  kindness? 

A  new  Patty  wx-nt  downstairs  that  morning — a 
bright-faced  girl  with  smiles  on  the  mouth  that 
used  to  be  so  sad  and  silent,  confidence  in  the 
timid  eyes,  and  the  magic  of  the  heartiest  good 
will  to  make  her  step  light,  her  hand  skilful,  her 
labor  a  joy,  and  ser\ice  no  burden. 

"They  do  care  for  inc,  after  all,  and  1  never  will 
complain  again,"  she  thought,  with  a  glad  flutter 
at  her  heart  and  sudden  color  in  her  cheeks  as 
every  one  welcomed  her  with  a  friendly.  "Merrs- 
Christmas,  Patty!" 

It  -itw.?a  merry  Christmas,  and  when  the  bounti- 
lul  dinner  was  spread  and  Patt>'  stood  reads'  to 
wait,  you  can  imagine  her  feelings  as  Mr.  Mun-<i\' 
pointed  to  a  seat  near  Miss  Jane  and  said  in  a 
fatherly  tone  that  made  his  bluff  voice  sweet: 

"Sit down  and  enjoy  it  with  us,  my  girl;  nobodv- 
has  more  right  to  it,  .iiid  we  are  all  one  family 
lo-day." 

Patty  could  not  eat  much,  her  lie.irl  was  so  lull, 
but  it  was  a  splendid  feast  to  her.  and  when 
healths  were  drank  she  was  overwhelmed  b\- 
the  honor  Harry  did  her,  for  he  bounced  up  and 
exclaimed:  "Now  we  must  drink  'Our  Patty, 
long  life  and  good  luck  lo  her!'" 

That  reallv  was  loo  much,  and  she  fairl\'  ran 
away  to  hide  her  blushes  in  tlie  kitchen  roller  and 
work  off  her  excitement  washing  dishes. 

More  surprises  came  that  e\-ening.  When  she 
went    to  put   on  lur  clean  calico  she  found   the 


prett\-  blue  dress  and  white  apron  laid  ready  on 
her  bed,  "With  Ella's  love." 

"It  's  like  a  fairy  story,  and  keeps  getting  nicer 
and  nicer  since  the  godmother  came,"  w'hispered 
Patty,  as  she  shyly  looked  up  at  Aunt  Jane  when 
passing  ice-cream  at  the  jjarty  several  hours  later. 

"Christmas  is  the  time  for  all  sorts  of  pleasant 
miracles,  for  the  good  fairies  fly  about  just  then 
and  gi\'e  good-luck  pennies  to  the  faithful  workers 
who  have  earned  them,"  answered  Miss  Jane, 
smiling  back  at  her  little  handmaid,  who  looked 
so  neat  and  blithe  with  her  new  suit  and  happy 
face. 

Patty  thought  nothing  farther  in  the  way  of 
bliss  could  hap|ien  to  her  that  night,  but  it  did 
when  Ned,  anxious  to  alone  for  his  i)ast  neglect, 
pranced  up  to  her  as  a  final  contradance  was 
forming  and  said  heartily: 

"Come,  Patty,  every  one  is  to  dance  this,  even 
Harry  and  the  cat!"  And  before  she  could  collect 
her  wits  enough  to  say  "No,"  she  was  leading  off 
;md  flying  down  the  middle  with  the  young  mas- 
ter, in  great  style. 

That  was  the  crowning  honor,  for  she  was  a  girl 
with  all  a  girl's  innocent  hopes,  fears,  desires,  and 
delights,  and  it  had  been  rather  hard  to  stand  by 
w-hile  all  the  young  neighbors  were  frolicking  to- 
gether. 

When  every  one  was  gone,  the  tired  children 
asleep,  and  the  elders  on  their  wa\'  up  lo  bed, 
Mrs.  Murray  suddenly  remembered  she  had  not 
covered  the  kitchen  fire.  .Xunl  Jane  said  she 
would  do  It,  and  went  down  .so  soflh'  that  she 
did  not  disturb  faithful  Palt\-,  who  had  gone  to 
see  that  all  was  safe. 

.'\unl  Jane  stopped  to  watili  the  little  figure 
standing  on  the  hearth  alone,  looking  into  the 
embers  with  thoughtful  eyes.  If  Patt\'  could  have 
seen  her  future  there,  she  would  ha\e  found  a 
long  life  spent  in  glad  serxicv  lo  those  she  loved 
.111(1  who  lo\-ed  her.  Not  a  splendid  future,  but  a 
irseful,  happ>'  one;  "onh-  a  servant,"  \et  a  good 
.md  faithful  woman,  blessed  with  llie  confidence, 
lespecl.  ,ind  .ifleclldii  ol  lhos<'  who  kiu-w  her 
genuine  worth. 

As  ,1  smile  broke  over  Patt>'s  face.  Miss  Jane 
s;iid,  willi  an  .iini  round  the  little  blue-gowned 
figure; 

"What  are  sou  dreaming  and  smiling  about, 
deary?  The  friends  that  are  to  come  for  >ou  some 
(la\',  with  a  line  fortune  in  their  pockets?" 

"No,  ma'am,  I  feel  as  if  I  'd  found  my  folks, 
and  I  don't  want  any  liner  forlune  than  the  love 
they  've  given  me  to-da\-.  I  'iii  tr>ing  to  think 
how  I  can  deserve  it,  and  smiling  because  it  's  .so 
beautiful  and  I  'm  so  h.ipp\."  answered  Pally, 
looking  up  at  her  first  friend  with  full  e\es  and  a 
glad.  gr.Ueful  gl.ince  that  made  her  lovely. 
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SIR  CLEGES 
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In  I  he  da\s  of  I'ther,  the  father  of  King  Arthur, 
there  lived  a  knight  in  England  who  was  a  ineni- 
her  of  the  famous  Round  Table,  and  his  name  was 
Sir  Cieges.  Of  all  his  knights  none  was  dearer  to 
King  I'ther  than  Sir  Cieges.  There  was  nothing 
strange  in  this,  for  ever>'bod\'  loved  Sir  Cieges, 
both  because  he  was  brave  and  good  and  cheerful, 
and,  above  all,  because  he  was  so  generous.  No 
poor  man  ever  came  to  Sir  Cieges  in  vain.  He  was 
always  ready  to  help  those  upon  whom  sickness  or 
the  waste  of  war  or  any  other  misfortune  had 
fallen,  and  far  and  wide  he  was  known  as  the  poor 
man's  friend.  And  not  only  was  Sir  Cieges  known 
for  his  charity  to  the  poor,  but  he  was  famous  also 
for  his  generosity  toward  those  of  his  own  rank 
and  station  in  life.  His  hall  and  his  chambers  were 
always  tilled  with  guests,  and  his  tables  were 
always  spread  for  those  who  were  hungr>  .  There 
was  no  lack  of  the  \ery  best  food  and  drink  in  Sir 
Cieges'  house,  and  when  good  food  and  drink  are 
to  be  found,  you  ma>-  be  sure  there  will  be  plenty 
of  friends  to  enjoy  them. 

Thus  Sir  Cieges  and  his  fair  wife,  the  Lad>- 
Clar>'s,  kept  open  house  with  the  most  generous 
hospitality.  Most  of  all  at  Christmas-time  there 
were  great  feasting  and  merriment  in  Sir  Cieges' 
castle.  From  ever>-  corner  of  England  the  knights 
and  their  ladies  gathered  there,  and  so  cheerful 


and  kind  were  Sir  Cieges  and  Lad>'  CIar>s,  and  so 
abundant  was  the  fare  pro\ided  for  all  comers, 
that  \'ou  might  ha\e  searched  all  through  King 
ether's  kingdom  and  not  have  found  any  Christ- 
mas feasting  happier  or  more  cheerful  than  that 
under  Sir  Cieges'  roof. 

Thus  for  many  >ears  Sir  Cieges  li\ed  in  this 
generous  fashion,  and  ne\  er  thought  of  his  mone>' 
except  as  a  means  whereb\-  he  could  help  the  needy 
or  give  pleasure  to  his  friends.  But  there  is  al- 
ways an  end  even  to  the  longest  purse,  and,  as 
time  went  on  and  as  Sir  Cieges'  friends  grew  more 
mmierous,  it  took  more  and  more  to  entertain 
them.  All  the  money  he  had,  Sir  Cieges  spent 
f reel>' ;  and  when  his  money  was  gone,  he  sold  his 
cattle  and  other  goods  to  keep  up  his  household. 
But  this  was  soon  used,  and  after  that  Sir  Cieges' 
lands  went  the  same  way  as  his  money  and  his 
catrie.  As  long  as  he  had  a  penny  left,  said  Sir 
Cieges,  no  friend  should  know  the  lack  of  it.  But 
at  last,  when  Sir  Cieges  had  nothing  more  to  sell 
and  nothing  in  which  the  sw-arm  of  friends  who 
had  gathered  about  him  could  find  their  pleasure 
and  profit,  then  straightw^ay  they  heartlessly  left 
him. 

Thus  the  good  Sir  Cieges,  who  had  ne\er 
thought  of  his  own  welfare,  but  had  spent  all  his 
substance  in  order  that  others  might  be  comfort- 
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able  and  ha[5py,  now  found  himself  deserted  as 
soon  as  he  had  nolhing  more  to  give.  He  was  no 
longer  able  to  appear  at  King  Uther's  court,  and 
he  who  had  been  one  of  the  merriest  and  best 
loved  of  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table  dropped 
quietly  out  of  sight  and  soon  was  altogether  for- 
gotten. With  his  wife  and  his  children,  Sir 
Cleges  went  to  li^■e  in  the  one  poor  house  that  was 
left  to  him,  and  there  in  poxcrts-  and  obscurity  he 
stro\'e  to  forget  the  fickle  friends  who  had  so 
readily  forsaken  him. 

Now  it  happened  some  years  after  this  tiiat 
King  Uther  decided  to  spend  the  Christmas-lide 
at  the  ro>-ai  castle  of  CardifT,  which  stood  not  far 
from  Sir  Cleges'  humble  dwelling.  Great  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  the  Christmas  feasting,  and 
insitations  w-ere  sent  out  to  all  the  brave  knights 
of  the  kingdom.  On  Christmas  eve  all  the 
knights  and  their  ladies  were  come  together  at 
Cardiff,  and  then  the  feasting  began  in  earnest. 
The  cooks  and  the  servers  ran  hither  and  thither, 
and  all  was  excitement  and  bustle.  In  the  great 
hall,  there  were  tumblers  and  dancers  and  magi- 
cians to  amuse  the  Christmas  feasters  with  their 
tricks  and  gamboling.  Singers  and  minstrels  of 
all  kinds  had  been  summoned,  and  the  music  of 
the  pipes  and  trumpets  and  bugles  was  heard  far 
and  wide.  Nothing  was  spared  that  might  help 
to  make  the  time  speed  rapidl>-  and  joyously  for 
all  the  assembled  knights  and  their  ladies. 

In  his  little  house  not  far  away,  Sir  Cleges 
heard  the  sounds  of  rejoicing  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  castle,  and  it  made  him  sad  and  bitter.  He 
had  not  been  invited  to  the  feasting,  for  long 
since  he  had  been  forgotten  and  none  of  his  old 
friends  troubled  to  inquire  whether  ho  was  dead 
or  living.  "Main'  a  happy  da\-,"  said  Sir  Cleges, 
to  the  Lady  Clarxs,  "have  I  given  to  those  who 
reck  not  now  of  in\-  sorrow."  But  the  l.ad\- 
Clarys  would  not  allow  Sir  Cleges  to  dwell  on 
thoughts  of  unkintlness.  and  bade  him  consider 
how  much  the>-  still  had  to  be  grateful  for,  and 
thus  little  by  little  she  comforted  him  and  brought 
him  again  to  contentment. 

Thus  the  Christmas  eve  Sir  Cleges  and  the 
Lady  Clar\s  spent  quietly  in  their  humble  cottage, 
and  found  such  pleasure  in  the  innocent  joys  and 
playfulness  of  their  happy  children  that  they  had 
no  longing  for  the  noisy  revelry  of  the  courtiers  in 
the  castle  of  Cardiff. 

The  next  day  was  Christmas  d.iy.  and,  with 
good  will  in  their  hearts  for  all  men,  Sii  Cleges  and 
the  Lady  Clarys  went  to  the  church  to  give 
thanks  for  their  many  blessings.  Now  after  the 
church  was  over,  Sir  Cleges  walked  in  his  garden; 
and  after  a  time  he  knelt  down  to  pray  beneath  a" 
cherry-tree  that  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  garden. 
As  Sir  Cleges  knelt,  pra\ing.  he  suddenly  fell  a 


bough  of  the  tree  striking  him  on  the  head,  and, 
seizing  hold  of  it  and  springing  to  his  feet,  lo,  what 
was  his  astonishment  to  see  the  bough  covered 
with  green  leaves  and  full  of  cherries — red,  ripe, 
and  luscious  I  Picking  one  of  the  cherries,  Sir 
Cleges  put  it  into  his  mouth,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
he  had  never  tasted  anything  so  delicious.  Gath- 
ering more  of  the  fruit,  he  ran  into  the  house  and 
cried  out,  "Behold,  Dame  Clarys,  what  a  marvel 
is  here!"  .-\nd  when  the  Lady  Claris  had  come 
she  could  hardly  believe  her  eyes.  "Cherries  at 
Christmas-time!"  she  exclaimed.  "How  can 
such  a  thing  be!"  And  when  Sir  Cleges  had  told 
her  how  he  had  been  praying  beneath  the  tree, 
how  he  had  felt  a  botigh  striking  him  on  the  head, 
and  how,  when  he  took  hold  of  it,  he  had  found  it 
tilled  witJi  green  leaves  and  ripe  fruit,  then  the 
Lady  Clarjs  believed  that  the  cherries  were  real, 
and  great  was  her  wonder  at  the  marvel  which  had 
happened  in  their  little  garden. 

"Now  hast  thou  indeed,"  she  said,  "a  present 
fit  for  a  king!  No  longer  grieve  that  thou  hast  no 
Christmas  offering  for  the  good  King  Uther,  for 
cherries  such  as  these  I  doubt  he  has  ever  seen." 

And  then  the  Lady  Clarys  counseled  Sir  Cleges 
to  gather  the  cherries  and  to  put  them  in  a  basket 
and  bear  them  straightway'  as  a  present  to  the 
king.  .\nd  Sir  Cleges,  glad  at  heart  that  even  in 
his  povert\-  he  could  do  something  to  add  to  the 
joy  of  the  king's  Christmas  feasting,  readily  con- 
sented so  to  do. 

To  Cardiff  Castle  Sir  Cleges  took  his  way,  and 
on  his  arm  he  bore  the  basket  of  the  wonderful 
fruit.  It  was  just  dinner-time  when  Sir  Cleges 
reached  the  castle  gate,  and  all  the  court  were 
about  to  sit  down  to  meat.  But  when  the  porter 
at  the  gate  saw  the  povcrt>-stricken  man  with  a 
basket  on  his  arm  apjiroaching  to  enter,  he  drove 
him  awa\'  with  scorn  and  re\iling. 

"Begone,  old  beggar,"  he  said,  "with  thy  rags 
and  thy  tatters!  What  have  such  as  thou  to  do 
entering  kings'  castles?  Let  me  see  the  last  of 
thee,  or  thou  shalt  not  .soon  forget  where  thou 
belongest." 

"Pray  let  me  through  the  gate,  good  porter," 
answered  Sir  Cleges,  to  this  greeting,  "I  have  here 
in  this  basket  a  Christmas  present  for  the  king." 

"Thou  a  Christmas  present  for  the  king!  A 
likely  stor\',  in  sooth!  Show  me  what  thou  hast 
in  th>'  basket  that  thou  thinkcst  worthy  a  king." 

.And  then,  when  Sir  Cleges  lifted  the  cover  of 
the  basket  and  showed  him  the  cherries,  he  was 
surprised  almost  be>ond  speech.  "Heaven  de- 
fend us!"  he  exclaimed:  "cherries  at  Christmas- 
time! How  can  such  a  thing  be?  Certainly  this 
is  a  present  worthy  a  king.  But  listen,  old  man," 
said  he,  greedily,  "thou  shalt  not  pass  through  tliis 
gate  unless  thou  dost  promise  to  give  me  a  third  of 
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the  reward  which  the  king  shall  give  for  the 
present  thou  bringcst."  And  Sir  Cleges.  seeing 
no  other  way  of  passing  the  gate,  promised  the 
porter  that  one  third  of  the  reward  should  be  his. 
Xow  after  Sir  Cleges  had  passed  by  the  porter, 
he  thought  all  would  be  well;  but  no  sooner  had 
he  reached  the  door  of  the  hall  than  he  was  met  by 
the  usher,  who  forbade  him  to  go  in. 


ised  that  one  third  of  the  reward  which  the  king 
ga\'c  him  should  come  to  him.  And  Sir  Cleges. 
thinking  how  hard  it  was  to  do  even  a  kindness  to 
a  king,  must  needs  promise  as  he  had  done  before. 
When  Sir  Cleges  entered  the  great  hall  all  was 
bright  and  merr\'  there.  The  knights  and  the 
ladies  of  King  Uther's  court,  all  decked  in  their 
finest  feathers  and  silks,  were  about  to  sit  down  lu 
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"Out  with  thee,  old  fellow!"  he  exclaimed. 
"How  camst  thou  here?  This  is  no  place  for  beg- 
gars and  baskel-men  such  as  thou." 

Then  when  Sir  Cleges  said  he  had  a  present  in 
his  basket  for  the  king,  the  usher,  like  the  porter, 
must  see  what  the  present  could  be. 

"Holy  Saint  Peter!"  he  gasped,  when  Sir 
Cleges  had  lifted  the  cover  of  the  basket.  "Cher- 
ries at  Christmas-time!    How  can  such  a  thing  be? 

But  he  soon  reco\ered  from  his  surprise  and 
told  Sir  Cleges  he  might  go  in,  but  only  if  he  prom- 


the  banquet.  The  serving-men  went  scurrying 
back  and  forth  from  the  kitchen,  bearing  the 
platters  of  rich  food  for  the  king's  feasters  and 
stumbling  over  each  other  in  their  excitement  and 
luirrj-.  The  table  was  hardly  able  to  carry  every- 
thing they  wanted  to  put  upon  it.  There  were 
great  haunches  of  venison,  and  roast  swans  and 
geese  and  ducks  and  pheasants  by  the  dozen.  At 
each  end,  there  stood  a  huge  pasty  almost  as  big 
around  as  a  cart-wheel.  The  king's  cooks  had 
used  all  their  art  in  concocting  cakes  and  pies  and 
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puddings,  to  say  nothing  of  ihc  swocl meals  of 
niarchpani-  molded  into  the  forms  of  towers  and 
castles,  or  of  knights  on  horseback,  or  baskets  of 
fruit  and  flowers,  and  various  other  fanciful  and 
astonisiiing  structures.  Everybody's  mouth  was 
watering,  but  the  king  was  not  yet  ready  to  sit 
down  to  the  feasting,  and  the  courtiers  and  their 
ladies  stood  chatting  and  laughing  merrily  with 
one  another.  All  were  too  bus\-  to  pay  any  heed 
to  the  shabby  Sir  Cleges,  with  the  basket  on  his 
arm,  until  the  watchful  eye  of  the  king's  haughty 
steward  happened  to  fall  upon  him.  Horrified  to 
see  such  a  melancholy  figure  in  the  midst  of  so  gay 
a  comijan\-,  he  hastened  up  to  Sir  Cleges  and  was 
hustling  him  out  of  the  hall  with  short  ceremon\- 
before  Sir  Cleges  managed  to  sa\'  that  he  had  a 
present  for  the  king. 

"Beggars  are  not  givers,"  said  the  steward; 
"but  show  me,  what  is  the  present  thou  dost 
bring?" 

Then,  when  Sir  Cleges  had  lifted  the  coverof  the 
basket  and  had  shown  him  the  cherries,  he  was  no 
less  surprised  than  the  others  had  been,  nor  was 
he  less  greedy. 

"Cherries  at  Christmas !"  he  exclaimed.  "Who- 
ever heard  of  such  a  thing?  But  listen,  sir,"  said 
he,  in  a  low  voice,  "thou  speakest  not  with  the 
king  unless  thou  promise  me  one  third  of  the 
reward  he  gives    thee." 

When  Sir  Cleges  heard  these  words  he  thought 
to  himself:  "Little  enough  am  I  to  get  out  of  this. 
If  I  ha\e  a  dinner  for  my  jjains,  it  's  as  much  as  I 
may  look  for."  But  he  said  nothing  until  the 
steward  prodded  him  again,  and  then,  seeing  that 
there  was  no  other  way  of  getting  l)\-  this  greedy 
officer,  he  proniise<J  him  a  third  of  his  reward,  as 
he  alread\-  had  done  to  the  porter  and  the  usher. 

At  last  the  way  was  free  for  Sir  Cleges;  and  with 
his  precious  basket,  he  made  his  way  through  tlie 
throng  of  the  courtiers  to  the  place  where  the  king 
was  seated  on  a  dais. 

"Receive,  O  King,"  said  he,  falling  on  his  knees 
before  King  Uther,  "this  Christmas  olTcring  from 
one  of  thy  most  humble  subjects." 

i\nd  when  King  Tther  looketf  into  the  Ixiskel 
and  saw  thai  it  was  tilled  with  luscious  red  cher- 
ries, he  too,  like  the  l.ady  Clar\s,  coul<l  liardh 
believe  his  e\es. 

"Cherries  at  Christmas!"  he  cried.  "Now  cer- 
tainly this  is  a  marvel,  and  a  right  worthy  gift 
thou  hast  brought  to  us,  good  fellow."  Then  wlien 
he  had  tasted  one  of  the  cherries  he  declared  a 
better  cherry  he  had  never  eaten.  .And  then  he 
gave  some  to  each  of  the  knights  and  the  ladies; 
and  they  all  wondered  grealh-  to  see  such  fruit  at 
that  bleak  season. 

"The  king's  thanks  hast  ihou  won."  said  L'ther 
to  Sir  Cleges,  "for  thou  hast  made  this  Christmas 


lea.>ling  forever  memorable.  But  sit  thou  now  al 
our  table  and  ha\e  pari  in  our  dinner,  and  after- 
ward thou  shall  ha\e  whate%er  reward  for  thy 
gift  that  thou  askest." 

Then  he  motioned  to  the  haughty  steward  to 
make  a  place  for  Sir  Cleges;  and  certainly  a 
strange  figure  this  shabby  knight  made  among  all 
the  gay  lords  and  their  ladies.  Little  they  thought 
that  this  humble  stranger  had  once  bestowed 
benefit  upon  many  a  one  of  them,  and  little  heed 
the\'  i)aid  to  one  whom  they  took  to  be  but  a  poor 
old  gardener!  But  Sir  Cleges  .said  nothing,  and 
sal  (juietly  at  the  table,  to  his  heart's  content  en- 
joying all  the  good  things  the  king  had  provided 
for  his  Christmas  dinner.  .'\nd  though  the  best 
cooks  of  the  land  had  shown  there  all  their  skill 
and  cunning,  nothing  at  that  feast  was  so  wonder- 
ful as  the  cherries  which  had  been  brought  In-  the 
humble  stranger. 

Now  when  the  dinner  was  over,  the  king  had  not 
forgotten  the  poor  man  who  had  brought  him  the 
unexpected  present,  and,  summoning  Sir  Cleges  to 
him,  he  bade  him  ask  whatever  reward  he  would 
in  return  for  his  welcome  present.  Then  Sir 
Cleges  bethought  him.self  of  the  promises  he  had 
made  to  the  porter,  the  usher,  and  the  steward, 
and  he  .said : 

"Lord  King,  this  is  the  reward  1  ask:  twelve 
strokes  of  this  good  staft'  that  1  bear  in  my  hand, 
to  be  delix'ered  on  \vhomsoe\er  it  may  jilease  mc 
witliin  this  royal  castle." 

".■\  strange  fellow  art  thou !"  answered  the  king, 
in  astonishment  at  this;  "and  from  th\'  looks, 
thou  hadst  done  better  to  ask  for  something  more 
worthy  ni\'  gixing.  But,  since  it  is  llu'  request, 
thou  sha't  not  find  the  king  fail  of  his  promi.se. 
Take  thy  strokes  and  deliver  them  as  thou  see'st 
fit." 

"Thanks  for  tin  boon.  King  Uther,"  answered 
Sir  Cleges;  "none  other  shall  i)lease  me  so  well  as 
this  one." 

And  then,  turning  to  the  steward  in  the  hall, 
with  his  start  Sir  Cleges  gave  hint  a  blow  on  the 
slioulders  that  made  him  bend  double.  "Three 
more  ihou  gettest,"  he  said,  "lor  thai  is  the  full 
share  coming  lo  thee!" 

.'\nd  with  a  right  good  will  Sir  Cleges  gave  the 
three  strokes,  and  left  the  proud  steward  groaning 
with  pain  and  terror.  Then  to  ihe  hall  door  Sir 
Cleges  made  his  way  and  delivered  another  four, 
no  less  hearty  and  stinging,  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
astonished  usher. 

"Tliere,  thou  hast  th\-  share!"  said  Sir  Cleges, 
as  he  hastened  to  the  gateway. 

The  jiorter  greeted  him  eagerK',  but  he  little 
guessed  what  was  coming.  Four  times  Sir  Cleges 
lifted  his  statT  and  let  it  fall  with  all  his  might  on 
the  back  of  the  greed>-  porter.    .And  this  last  third 
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of  Sir  Cleges'  boon  you  can  be  sure  was  not  less 
light  than  the  others  had  been. 

When  Sir  Cleges  had  thus  deHvered  the  three 
thirds  of  the  reward  for  his  present,  he  found  at 
his  elbow  a  messenger  from  the  i<ing,  who  bade  him 
return  to  the  great  hall  of  the  castle.  .All  the 
courtiers  and  the  king  were  still  there  and  were 


listening  to  a  song  the  minstrel  was  singing.  Now 
this  song,  as  it  happened,  was  made  about  Sir 
Cleges  himself,  and  the  minstrel  was  telling  how 
this  generous  knight  had  spent  all  his  days  making 
other  people  happy  and  now  was  altogether  lost 
and  forgotten. 

"Poor  Sir  Cleges!"  sighed  the  king,  "I  loved 
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him  well,  but  ala?!  I  have  no  hope  ever  again  to 
see  him." 

Just  then,  however,  Sir  Cleges  knelt  down  be- 
fore the  king  and  thanked  him  for  the  reward  he 
had  given  him,  and  told  him  that  the  twelve 
strokes  had  been  duh'  delivered. 

"But  I  beseech  thee,  good  fellow,"  answered  the 
king,  "tell  me  what  the  meaning  of  this  may  be. 
Why  were  these  strokes  on  the  shoulders  of  m>' 
varlets  more  pleasing  to  thee  than  a  reward  of 
gold  or  silver?" 

Then  Sir  Cleges  told  the  king  how  the  porter, 
the  usher,  and  the  steward  had  each  demanded  a 
third  of  his  reward  before  the>'  would  permit  him 
to  make  his  present,  and  he  added,  "May  they 
learn  thus  to  be  more  free  in  giving  and  less  greedy 
in  demanding.  Perchance  the  next  poor  man  may 
not  fmd  it  so  hard  to  come  into  the  king's  pres- 
ence." 

When  the  king  and  his  courtiers  heard  all  this, 
they  laughed,  and  were  delighted  with  the  story. 

"Well  done,"  said  the  king,  "thou  w-ielderof  the 
stafT!  Thou  hast  taught  these  knaves  a  good 
lesson.  How  now,  master  steward,  how  likest 
thou  thy  share  of  this  fellow's  present?" 

"May  the  fiends  burn  him  in  flames  below!" 
muttered  the  steward,  as  he  rubbed  the  bruises  on 
his  shoulders. 

Now  the  king  was  so  pleased  with  all  these 
happenings  that  had  made  his  Christmas  feasting 


.so  merry  that  he  turned  again  to  Sir  Cleges  and 
asked  him  what  his  name  was. 

"My  name. sire," answered  the  poverty-stricken 
knight,  "is  one  not  unknown  to  thee  in  the  days  of 
old.     My  name  is  Sir  Cleges." 

"What !"  exclaimed  the  king,  "art  thou  the 
long-lost  Sir  Cleges  whom  men  to  this  day  praise 
for  his  good  deeds  and  his  charity?"  And  so 
moved  with  ']o\  was  the  good  King  I'ther  to  find 
his  old  friend  again  that  he  came  down  from  his 
high  seat  and  took  him  by  the  hand  and  could  not 
make  enough  of  him.  When  the  courtiers  saw  how 
things  were  going,  they  all  flocked  around  Sir 
Cleges  claiming  his  friendship  and  acquaintance. 

But  the  king  did  not  stop  with  kind  words.  He 
knew  that  a  knight  w-ith  a  heart  as  true  and  loyal 
as  the  heart  of  Sir  Cleges  was  not  easily  to  be 
found,  even  among  the  knights  of  the  Round 
Table,  and  now  he  was  determined  never  again  to 
lose  him.  So  he  gave  to  him  the  good  castle  of 
Cardiff  to  dwell  in  and  other  lands  and  fees  where- 
with he  might  live  worthily. 

Thus  ended  the  king's  Christmas  feasting  in 
the  castle  of  Cardiff,  and  a  happy  day  it  was  for 
the  knight  Sir  Cleges  and  the  Lady  Clar>-s.  Many 
a  long  year  they  lived  in  the  noble  castle  the  king 
had  given  them,  and  you  ma>'  be  sure  that  no 
selfish  porters  or  ushers  or  stewards  stood  at  the 
gates  and  doorways  to  stop  any  poor  man  who 
would  enter  there. 


by  Mary  Allaa  Stuorl. 

liLL   nie.   little   brooklet,    riinninp 
otT  across  the  meadow, 
\\  hy  arc  you  so  rheer>',  singing 
all  day  long? 
Sparkling  in  the  sunshine;  nuirniiiring  in  the  shadows; 

\\  hispering  to  the  flowers  on  \(>ur  banks  a  pretty  song — 
Are  you  alwa\s  happy?     And  the  tiny  streamlet  answered: 
"It  is  n't  just  because  of  all  the  joy  that  summer  brings: 
Bill  everybod)  sings  when  he  's  happy; 
And  ever\bo(iy's  happy  when  he  sings!" 


^ 


:-.    / 


So  I  asked  a  bus\    robin,  who  hopped 
among  the  branches 
Ol    a    petal-covered    apple-tree,    just 
why  he  felt  so  gay — 
"Is  it   because  the  sun  shines  and   the 
world  is  full  of  gladness? 
Or  do  you  think  the  world  is  made  for 
love — and  you — and  May?" 
He  tossed  his  head  in  laughter:  "That 's 

such  a  silly  question! 
Why  any  bird   could   answer   it!"  and 
he  gaily  spread  his  wings — 
"Everj-body  sings  when  he  's  happy; 
And    everybody    's    happy   when   he 
sings!" 


For  everj'  little  flower  that  blossoms  in 
the  sunshine, 
_Jj:\,  And  every  little  leaf  that  frolics  in 

the  shade, 
Has  each  a  song  of  gladness;  if  you  listen  you  can  hear  it. 

From  the  tall  trees  in  the  greenwood  to  the  grass — yes,  every  blade! 
And  all  the  little  children,  too,  their  voices  raise  in  gladness; 
The  creeping  baby  gurgles  as  to  Mother's  hand  he  clings; 
For  everybody  sings  when  he  's  happy, 
And  e\'erybod>'  s  happ>'  when  he  sings! 
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CHAPTER   IV 

THK    FIRST    NIGHT    IN    CAMP 

At  nine  o'clock  the  giant  mosqiiit<j-net  wiiicii 
lined  the  tent  was  lowered,  and  tlic  occupants 
prepared  for  bed. 

"Better  keep  that  blanket  un  you,"  advisixl 
jack,  as  Paul  made  a  motion  to  toss  it  to  the 
tloor.  "It  gets  might\'  cliilK  before  tnorning. 
\"ou  '11  need  it." 

Paul  did  not  agree  witli  him,  but  .illowed  it  to 
remain  on  the  col, 

"And  look  out  for  \ampire-bats!"  t'Ved  \elled, 
as  he  blew  out  the  lamp, 

Paul  chuckled  they  were  safe  within  ilu-  tuos- 
(juito-net.  But  he  could  not  sleep.  It  «as  the 
first  night  he  had  ever  spent  in  a  tent.  I  )uring  the 
early  hours  of  darkness,  he  had  bcvn  so  interested 
in  listening  to  jack  and  his  brother  that  he  had 
no  ear  for  what  was  going  on  outside.  X'ow,  from 
the  quietness  of  his  col,  the  jungle,  asleep  that 
afternoon,  had  awakened  with  ,i  vengeance,  ,iik1 
was  producing  an  outrageous  din.  .\  million 
crickets  chirped,  scratcherl,  and  rattled  in  metal- 
lic tones;  thousands  of  beetles,  some  as  large  as 
chicken  eggs,  buz/.ed  outside  the  tciU,  sometimes 
falling  with  a  thump  on  the  cainas  oxer  his  head, 
and  tilling  the  night  witli  the  drone  of  <i  do/en 
airplanes;  o'her  thousands  ot  Irogs  and  loads 
whistled  shrilly  or  moaned  in  accents  of  pain.  No 
wonder  Paul  could  not  sleei^!  How  different  from 
the  roar  of  the  elex'ated  railway  and  the  clang  ol 
surface  cars! 

The  clamor  al)ated.  From  t<ir  oil  iti  the  forest 
he  could  hear  what  sounded  like  the  roar  of  an 
ap])roaching  express-train.  .A  hurricane,  he  de- 
cided, and  wondered  whether  he  should  wake  his 
comiianions.  Before  his  mind  was  made  up,  it 
burst — a  torrential  downjiour  of  rain.  The  tent 
bulged  inward  ami  shook  from  the  bucketfuls 
which  fell  upon  it,  but  remained  standing — there 
was  no  wind,  A  gentle  snore  from  the  next  cot 
told  him  that  I'Ved  was  still  asleep. 

Ten  minutes  full  of  terrific  tumult  passed,  and 
the  shower  died  away  as  rapidly  as  it  had  com- 
menced. Dead  silence  followed  for  the  space  of 
a  minute;  then  a  cricket  chirped,  a  tree-toad  piped, 
and  at  the  signal  the  jungle  awoke,  Paul  drew  a 
sigh  of  relief;  the  moment  of  silence  had  been 
more  oppressive  than  was  the  noisy  concert.  He 
relapsed  into  a  dreain\'  do/e. 

In  what  seemed  the  next  instant  he  lound  him- 
self sitting  upright  on  the  cot,  with  the  blanket 
grasped  close  to  his  chin.     Little  crinkles  were 


running  up  and  down  his  spine,  and  the  roots  of 
his  hair  tingled  strangely.  It  was  as  if  he  had  re- 
ceived an  electric  shock.  What  could  it  be? 
I'red  still  snored  beside  him. 

.\gain  came  the  sound.  The  jungle  seemed 
j'tilled.  and  from  out  oxer  the  river  floated  a  low, 
demonic  laugh.  It  was  hlled  with  the  despair  of  .i 
soul  lost  to  this  earth,  and  held  the  half-mocking 
tone  ot  insanitx'.  Paul  groaned  and  reached 
across  to  awaken  his  chum. 

"What  's  the  matter?"  grumbled  that  \oiith. 

'l)-d-did   \oii  hear  it?" 

"Hear  what?" 

The  laugh  was  repeated.  P.iul  ?hi\ercd. 
"  Th-th  -that!"  he  [iianaged  to  stutter. 

I'red  chuckled  drowsiU  .  ".Aw,  that  's  only  .i 
poor-nw  -one,"  he  mimibled  patiently,  half  asleep. 
".She  's  a  weird  bird,  is  n't  she?  .X  real  bird, 
though ;  belongs  to  the  goatsucker  family.  CloscK' 
related  to  oiu'  whi|ipoorwill  and  bullbal  at  home. 
I'lies  about  .it  night  ratihing  insects.  Got  .1 
mouth  tluit  could  swallow  my  fist,  and  flies  around 
uitli  it  open  like  a  trap,  to  catch  bugs,  .\lwaxs  .1 
lew  about  here  at  night,  dot  a  prettx'  song,  has 
n't  she?  (  lood  night."  He  rolled  oxer  and  soon 
w.is  sound  .isleep  again. 

Paul  w.is  wide  awake  now,  but  110  longer 
alarmed  bx  the  unearthlx'  laugh  which  ((intinued 
sounding  at  interxals.  He  exaiuined  his  illumi- 
nated ualili  ,ind  discoxered  that  he  must  haxe 
do/ed  longer  than  he  thought.  It  xvas  nearlx- 
three  o'clock.  Me  i  lo>,ed  his  exes  .md  attempted 
to  sleep,  but  it  \\,is  ol  110  use.  He  was  glad  of 
ihe  blanket  ;  the  night  had  been  growing  chilly. 

'I'he  crickets  and  toads  increased  their  clamor, 
as  if  to  make  the  most  of  the  f<'w  remaining  hours 
of  darkness,  I  le  heard  a  grunt,  and  then,  present  - 
Ix',  the  threshing  of  hushes,  as  some  large  bodx' 
rushed  away  from  the  (iroximity  of  the  tent.  He 
wondered  how  the  Indians  slept  in  their  ham- 
mocks; whether  the  rain  had  pierced  their  shelters 
of  iialm-leaxes;  and  whether  they  were  exer 
bothered  by  animals,  sleeping  in  the  open  in  that 
wa>-.  How  dilTercnt  it  was  from  a  night  in  Nexv 
York! 

His  attention  was  suddenly  taken  b>-  a  long- 
draxvn-oul  groan  from  the  tree  xvhich  oxerhung 
the  teiil.  It  was  repeated,  and  then  continued  on 
a  rising  scale  without  break.  A  second  moan,  a 
third,  and  still  others  joined  in  with  increasing 
xolume  until  the  whole  jungle  resounded  xvith  a 
mighty  roar.  It  was  like  the  combincxl  xoices  of 
ten  lions  transported  to  the  tree-tops.  The  at- 
mosphere fairlx-  quivered  with  the  xibrations. 
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Paul  was  stunned  b>'  tlie  ouibuist.  He  lieatd. 
or  rather  felt,  Fred  stir  in  his  cot.  Ut-  caught  a 
muttered  exclamation  anil  knew  that  his  chum 
was  awake. 

"What  's  it  all  about?"  iho  fat  boy  demanded, 
in  a  voice  he  strove  to  hold  stcad\'. 

By  this  time  he  was  on  his  feet  groping  about  in 
the  darkness  for  the  lamp.  He  expected  Fred  to 
spring  from  his  cot  and  seize  a  rifle  to  repel  the 
attack  which  \\as  coming.  But  the  latter  only 
grunted  ill-humoredly. 

"Monkcxs!"  he  snorted.  "Wish  they  M  shut 
up  so  that  a  fellow  could  get  some  sleej).  What 
are  you  doing  out  there?" 

"Nothing,"  replied  the  other  shamefacedly, 
glad  that  the  darkness  hid  his  confusion — the 
noise  had  died  away  by  this  time.  "Just  stretch- 
ing. Could  n't  sleep  well,  and  got  tired  of  lying 
on  the  cot.  Say,  those  fellows  can  make  a  noise, 
though!    What  are  they?" 

"Red  howlers,"  came  the  laconic  answer 

"Many  of  'em  around?" 

"Sure I  Jungle  's  full  of  'em.  You  're  liable  to 
see  them  any  time.  Howl  mostly  at  night,  but 
sometimes  in  the  daytime.    Good  night." 

"But  they  must  be  pretty  big  to  make  such  a 
noise?" 

"Aw,  can't  >ou  let  a  fellow  sleep?  I  '11  tell  you 
about  'em  in  the  morning." 

"Pshaw.  Skinny,  you  're  awake  now!  .A  few 
minutes  won't  make  any  difference  with  your 
sleep.    I  want  to  learn  about  those  fellows." 

".\11  right,"  was  the  grumbling  response,  "I  '11 
tell  \ou  if  you  promise  not  to  bother  me  again. 
It  's  hard  on  a  chap  like  me,  breakin'  up  his  sleep 
this  way.    Promise?" 

"Yes." 

"Well.  the\-  're  about  the  largest  monkey  we 
have  down  here,  but  that  's  not  saying  much  com- 
pared with  the  gorillas  in  Africa.  A  bull  howler 
'11  weigh  about  thirty  pounds  and  stand  four  feet 
high  when  he  's  stretched  out.  But  he  don't  often 
stretch.  Got  a  tail  on  him  about  three  feet  long, 
which  helps  in  climbing.  His  size  does  n't  make 
much  difference  with  his  noise.  Got  a  big  hol- 
lowed-out  bone,  shaped  something  like  an  old 
man's  bald  head,  stuck  in  his  throat  and  connected 
with  his  windpipe.  When  he  wants  to  howl,  I 
guess  he  just  breathes  hard  across  this,  and  then 
the  fun  h)egins.  Female  's  only  got  a  small  bone, 
and  don't  count  much  in  the  concerts.    Good — " 

"Why  do  you  call  them  red?"  hastily  demanded 
Paul,  forestalling  the  other's  g(xxi  night.  "Do 
they  look  red?" 

"You  bet  they  do!  They  're  as  red  as  a  cow, 
and,  when  the  sun  shines  on  them,  look  to  be 
covered  with  bright  golden  hair.  It  's  a  beautiful 
sight  to  see  a  troop  up  in  the  trees  on  a  sunny 


day.  Tlifir  colors  \aiy  from  dark  brown  Ici  gold- 
en \ellow  Well,  st-c  >'ou  in  ihc  morning. 
tjood  niglu." 

Paul  was  foried  to  be  content,  and  soon  after, 
in  spite  of  himself,  fell  asleep. 

CHAPTER  V 

A  CtJRASSOW  HUNT 

Au,  wore  up  soon  after  daybreak,  and.  having 
eaten  a  hearty  breakfast  of  rice,  colTee,  and  tinned 
biscuits,  prejjared  for  the  work  of  the  day.  Paul 
selected  a  small,  high-iiowered  ritle  from  his  com- 
plete armament,  and  assured  himself  that  he  was 
ready  to  meet  any,  or  all,  the  jungle  beasts. 
Fred,  to  his  surprise,  picked  up  a  small  twenty- 
gage  shotgun. 

"What  're  you  going  to  do  with  that  pop-gun. 
Skinny?"  the  larger  boy  demanded.  "That  won't 
do  you  an\'  good  against  some  of  the  big  animals 
around  here." 

"Where  do  you  think  this  is.  Fatty?  .Africa? 
with  elephants  walkin'  on  you,  and  lions  ready  to 
chew  you  up  at  the  first  chance?"  retorted  his 
friend,  with  elaborate  sarcasm.  "Nothing  doing! 
Take  my  advice  and  put  that  pea-shooter  of  yours 
away.  Bring  along  the  scatter-gun;  that  's  what 
you  '11  need.  We  're  not  going  after  big  game,  and 
there  are  no  elephants  in  these  woods  except 
yourself." 

"."XU  right,  I  suppose  you  know,"  was  the  doubt- 
ing answer.  "I  'II  take  a  shotgun  then —  Just  a 
minute."  He  selected  a  bright  new  twelve-gage 
from  se\eral  others. 

"You  might  change  that  shirt  of  yours,  too, 
unless  you  're  after  humming-birds,"  Fred  added 
with  a  grin,  never  losing  the  chance  to  tease  his 
good-natured  chum. 

"Humming-birds?  Shirt  's  all  right — what  's 
the  matter  with  it?"  Fat  glared  half  indignantly 
at  his  small  tormenter.  This  was  driving  a  fellow 
too  hard !  He  was  wearing  the  gorgeous  garment 
which  had  beckoned  so  enticingly  the  evening 
before.  It  was  open  at  the  throat  and  supported 
a  bright  scarlet  bandana  about  his  neck.  Paul's 
esthetic  sense  of  color  was,  ()erha|js,  a  trifle 
strained,  but  he  always  had  the  courage  of  his 
convictions. 

"Aw,  nothing!"  his  companion  replied  dr>'ly. 
"Humming-birds  '11  like  it,  that  's  all.  It  'II  scare 
everything  else  in  the  jungle." 

"What  you  talking  about!"  Paul  was  wholly 
indignant  now. 

"I  'm  afraid  Fred's  right,  much  as  I  hate  to 
admit  it,"  Jack  interposed  good-naturedly  at  this 
juncture.  "You  'd  better  change  to  khaki  color, 
Paul.  Animals  can  see  those  bright  things  you  're 
wearing  a  long  distance  off,  and  if  you  really  w-ant 
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to  slioot  anything,  you  'd  better  change  to  the 
duller  tone." 

The  fat  boy  felt  a  sinking  in  his  heart.  What  a 
wretched  place  this  was,  where  a  fellow  must  n't 
wear  decent  clothes!  He  failed  to  see  what  harm 
a  little  color  could  do  in  the  jungle.  Why  did 
animals  have  such  sharp  eyes,  anyway?  Still,  he 
guessed  Jack  knew  wliat  he  was  talking  about. 
He  'd  better  change. 

"I  'm  going  up  ri\er  with  Walee  to  look  for  a 
manatee,"  said  Milton,  after  Paul  had  mournfully 
clad  himself  in  soberer  colors.  "He  caught  sight 
of  one  feeding  on  a  submerged  grass-bank  about 
three  miles  above  here  the  other  day.  You  know 
what  they  are,  don't  you.  Fat?  They  're  generally 
called  sea-cows,  because  they  browse  on  water 
vegetation,  and  they  live  in  ba\s  along  the  coast 
or  below  the  first  falls  of  tide-water  rivers  like 
this.  Instead  of  feet,  they  have  flippers  like  a  seal, 
but  are  in  no  way  related.  Their  food  is  aquatic 
herbage,  and  because  they  are  air-breathing  mam- 
mals, they  often  feed  half  out  of  water  on  the  river- 
bank.  Their  flesh  is  considered  one  of  the  great- 
est of  all  delicacies,  and  is  supposed  to  resemble 
tender  young  pig.  Now.  what  are  \ou  boys  going 
to  do?" 

"I  don't  know,"  Paul  rtplied.  "[  'd  like  to  go 
into  the  bush." 

"That  's  mo!"  ungrammatically  agreed  Skinny. 
"\\V  '11  taki'  W'a'na  and  see  what  we  can  get. 
That  's  got  sea-cow  hunting  beat  a  mile,  old 
Jack-'o-Lantern." 

"Well,  be  sure  to  take  your  coiiiiiasscs  and 
don't  get  lost." 

Fifteen  minutes  later  they  departed.  Wa'n.i 
led  the  wa\',  stepping  silently  as  a  shadow  through 
the  thick  undergrowth;  Fred  followed,  mo\- 
iug  with  as  little  noise  as  he  could;  and  Paul 
blundered  behind  with  tlie  thunderous  tread 
of  an  elephant.  .Xs  lhe\'  proceeded  away 
from  the  river,  the  trees  became  a  trifle  thicker, 
with  their  tops  tighter  enlace<i,  and  the  under- 
growth thinned  out  imtil  walking  became  a 
matter  of  ease. 

When  they  had  covered  a  hundred  yards,  P.uil 
was  startled  by  a  shrill  whistle  behind  him.  He 
paused  and  turned,  thinking  il  was  Milton  who 
wished  to  overtake  them.  .Xgain  came  the  whistle, 
this  time  from  directly  above.  Bewildered,  he 
gazed  into  the  branches  overhead,  but  saw  nothing. 

"What 's  the  matter,  Fat?"  called  the  other  boy, 
who  had  mo\'ed  ahead  .se\'eral  paces  before  he 
discovered  that  his  chum  had  stopped. 

"Wait  a  minute.  I  think  Jack  's  trying  to  catch 
up  to  us.  Just  heard  him  whistle  -  There  he 
goes  again!"  The  shrill  note  came  from  the  left. 
"What  's  he  dodging  around  for?" 

"That  's  not  Jack!"  Fred  replied,  having  re- 


traced his  steps  to  his  friend's  side;  "It  's  a  green- 
heart  saki — a  bird !  1 1  sure  does  sound  like  some 
one  whistling,  though.  Belongs  to  a  family  called 
'cotingas,'  found  only  in  South  America,  and 
closely  related  to  the  flycatchers.  Gold-diggers 
call  it  e.M-binl,  because  the\-  think  that,  where- 
ever  it  whistles,  there  's  gold  to  be  found.  Must 
be  gold  pretty  near  e\-ery where  in  Guiana  accord- 
ing to  them — for  the  bird  's  eve-ywhere.  Hey, 
Wa'na!  come  here  and  show  us  pipirho —  I  can't 
make  him  out." 

The  Indian  had  approached  while  they  were 
talking,  and  now  pointed  to  a  branch  about  sbcty 
feet  away. 

"Dar  pipicho." 

Following  the  direction  of  his  finger,  they  ob- 
ser\-ed  a  small  gray  bird  about  the  size  of  a  robin 
perched  on  a  dead  stub  projecting  from  a  tree- 
trunk.  So  like  the  shadows  was  it  in  color,  that 
Paul  could  not  be  sure  of  its  identity  until  it 
moved.  As  they  watched,  its  throat  trembled 
and  their  ears  were  smitten  again  by  the  piercing 
cr\-. 

"Jiminy!"  the  large  boy  exclaimed;  "for  the 
size  of  it,  it  can  certainly  make  a  racket !" 

"Wait  until  you  hear  the  toucans  and  macaws," 
Fred  said  dryly.  "Come  on,  let  's  go.  Walk  as 
quietly  as  you  can,  and  be  careful  not  to  step  on 
dr>-  twigs',  if  you  can  help  it.  These  animals  and 
birds  ha\e  sharper  ears  than  ours,  and  generalK' 
can  hear  a  person  coming  a  mile  ofl.  Only  Indians 
and  trained  men  like  Jack  can  stalk  with  success. 
We  've  got  to  trust  mostly  to  luck  in  order  to  see 
anything  to-day  but  a  few  birds." 

Instead  of  an  impenetrable  tangle.  Paul  found 
that  the  jungle  was  an  open  forest,  thickly  car- 
peted with  damp,  molding  lca\es.  Except  for  a 
stray  shaft  of  sunlight  here  and  there,  the  inter- 
laced branches  formed  a  thick  roof,  which  ex- 
cluded the  sun  and  filled  the  jungle  with  cool, 
twilight  shade.  The  trees  were  all  sizes — saplings 
lift\'  feet  tall  and  moras  a  hundred  and  eight>'. 
with  buttressed,  wall-like  roots  joining  the  trunk 
IwentN'  feet  from  the  ground.  Giant  lianas  wound 
around  the  trunks,  imperiling  the  trees  by  their 
lightening  embrace,  and,  reaching  the  top. 
twisted  and  bent  from  one  tree  to  another,  en- 
meshing the  forest  in  a  colossal  net  of  vines.  Great 
wooden  cables  festooned  with  green  the  air-plants, 
the  clusters  of  red  and  piuple  fruit,  and  the  scar- 
let blooming  heliconias. — which  looked  like  flower- 
ing pineapple  plants, — and  then  fell  straight  down 
to  earth,  or  hung  suspended  in  mid-air  to  form 
trapezes  and  swinging  ropes  for  birds  and  mon- 
keys. But  these  last  were  strangely  absent,  and 
the  boy  wondered  whence  had  arisen  the  clamor 
of  the  previous  night. 

.\11   his   senses   were   alert.      He   watched    the 
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stealthy  gait  of  the  Indian  and  tried  to  imitate  it. 
Although  new  to  the  forest,  he  was  bound  he 
would  learn  its  ways,  now  that  he  was  in  it — it 
could  not  be  hard!  Fred,  too,  copied  Wa'na's 
movements,  and  with  more  surress.  being  already 
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IKirlially  trained  and  loving  the  jungle  with  his 
whole  being. 

Paul's  eyes  for  a  full  hour,  as  they  advanced, 
strained  through  the  semi-gloom,  but  saw  nothing 
be\ond  a  small  lizard  or  two  which  scuttled 
through  the  leaves  ahead  of  them,  and  a  tiny 
green  bird  which  disappeared  behind  a  bush.  He 
was  again  bitterly  disappointed  with  the  jungle! 


lie  had  exiiecied  to  see  resplendent  birds  flashing 
through  the  foliage,  deer  browsing  peaceabh'  in 
the  shade,  monke>'s  leering  and  grimacing  down 
at  him,  gigantic  boa-constrictors  coiled  about 
might\  limbs,  and  jaguars  crouched  snarling  be- 
hind rotten  stumps.  In- 
stead of  thcsf  he  saw — 
nothing. 

At  that  moment  W'a'na 
held  up  his  hand  and  the 
boys  stealthiK'  edged 
closer  to  him.  ".Ice;;.'" 
llu'\'  hcaid  him  nuitter. 
' A\  herc.^  where?"  whis- 
|)ercd  Fred,  and  his  chum 
could  .see  that  he  was 
excited. 

"What  does  he  mean?" 
the  latter  asked  in  a  low 
\oice. 

"Sh'h-h — agouti;  sort 
i)f    big    guinea-pig — 
\\  here  is  he.  W'a'na?" 
•Dar." 

The  Indian  pt)inted  at 
the  base  of  a  large  tree 
I'lltN-  feet  away.  Rut 
sir.iiii  his  eyes  as  he 
inii^lit,  Paul  could  see 
nothing.  Fred  raised  his 
:4iiM,  then  lowered  it. 

"^'ou  shoot  it.  Fat," 
luMiffered  generously.  "I 
'\e  killed  them  before." 
"Hut  1  don't  si'e  any- 
iliiiig.  You  go  ahead." 
I  red  put  the  gun  to  his 
•>h()iil(ler  ,1  Mcond  time. 
liiit  before  he  could  pull 
the  trigger,  there  came  a 
grimt  from  the  tree,  and 
what  Paul  had  taken  for 
,1  nuiss  (if  (lead  leaves, 
suddenU  canietolifeand, 
with  a  series  of  snorts 
and  squeals,  disappeared 
with  incredible  speed. 
Paul  could  hear  the 
rustle  of  its  i)as.sage  as  it 
fled. 
)Ut  again  look  the  lead. 
Fred  observed  cheer- 


Wa'na  said  nothing 

"Better  luck  next  time, 
fully.  "You  've  almost  always  got  to  shoot  those 
beggars  on  sight  if  you  want  them.  Ciue.ss  we 
made  too  nuich  noise.  They  're  like  a  guinea-pig, 
only  grown  the  size  of  a  fox-terrier  -just  about  as 
common  as  rabbits  are  at  home.  I'ine  eating, 
though."    He  smacked  his  lips. 
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"ll  '>  iiii>;lu\'  hard  to  see  animals  in  the  jungle, 
bill  llie\  're  here,  all  right,"  he  went  on.  "It 's  all 
a  matter  of  training  your  eyes  and  keeping  quiet 
so  that  the\'  can't  hear  you.    After  a — " 

"\A'hat  's  that!"  cried  Paul,  half  raising  his 
weapon  and  whirling  around  as  a  tremendous 
roar  sounded  among  the  bushes  on  his  right.  He 
was  in  time  to  see  a  large  brown  bird  literalK' 
bound  off  the  ground  straight  into  the  air,  and 
disaiipear  on  a  long  arc  which  brought  it  to  earth 
behind  cover  of  a  hca\>'  thicket.  Me  had  no  more 
ihoiighl  of  firing  lliaii  he  had  of  joining  the  bird 
on  ils  tlight ;  its  sudden  apjiearance  was  too 
startling. 

"Tinamoii."  licii  i;niiued.  "\ du  know  liiiii. 
Jim  brouglu  mie  in  last  iiighl.  Makes  more  racket 
gelling  uji  than  one  of  our  own  ruffed  grouse. 
Scared  me  to  death  llu-  fusi  lime  I  heard  one. 
Wonder  how  W'a'na  missed  him.  Hullo,  what 
does  he  see  now?" 

The  Indian  had  again  halted  and  was  pointing. 
The  bo\s  hurried  foreward,  and  this  time  even 
Paul  could  make  out  what  had  caused  him  to 
pause. 

Fifty  \anls  from  tlu'  narrow  tr.iil  which  they 
were  followini;  stood  a  large  tree  which  was  some- 
what different  from  those  surrounding  it.  In 
liiace  of  the  usual  bare  trunk,  this  one  had 
branches' commencing  ten  feet  from  the  ground, 
ll  was  deiiseK'  clothed  with  dark-green,  shiiu' 
li-.ixes,  and  e\en  at  that  distance  Paul  could  make 
out  the  berries  which  covered  it,  like  orange 
confetti.  The  tree  seemed  alixe  with  strange, 
unseen  nionslers.  Though  not  a  breath  of  air 
^lirred,  the  branches  shook,  the  lea\es  rattled  as 
it  in  a  gale,  and  a  harsh,  clucking  sound  came  from 
it^  interior.     But  no  animals  could  be  seen. 

"What  is  it,  W'a'na,  monkeys?"  the  stout  boy 
\\hi>])ered. 

■■\o.     He  powecl.     Lot  of  iim  feed  in  tree." 

"I  le  means  p(nvis  or  curassovvs,"  Fred  explained 
in  .1  low  \iiice;  "big  black  birtis,  something  like 
wild  lurkc>s.     l.e.id  us  Icj  'em,  W'a'na." 

The  liidi.tii  motioned  the  boys  to  follow  and 
;<lided  direciK  away  from  the  tree.  Paul  was  , 
in\--tilird  b\  this,  but  asked  no  <iuestions.  They 
made  ,i  widi-  detour,  and  tinalK  crawled  to  cox'er 
behind  ,i  ihick  clump  of  underbrush  ih>t  forts 
Iri-i  from  the  Iree,  but  on  the  opposite  side  ot  it. 
I  li<-  threshing  of  branches  still  conliniied. 

"M.uslers  wail  here,"  said  the  Indian.  "Watch 
I ree,  and  when  see  pmcict.  then  bang.  Me  go  scare 
mil.  "  With  these  words  he  seenu-d  to  melt  into 
the  b,u  kgroimd  ami  was  gone. 

"W  here  s  he  going?"  sileiitU'  motioned  -I''al, 
who  could  feel  his  lie.irl  pounding  against  his  ribs 
w  iili  Niirli  Idice  that  he  feared  the  cur.issows  would 
hear  it. 


"Don't  know,"  his  companion  answered  in  like 
fashion;  "better  watch  the  tree." 

Once  Paul  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  black  body 
through  an  opening  in  the  leaves,  but  it  was  hid- 
den before  he  could  fire.  The  clucking  continued, 
sometimes  rising  to  the  intensity  of  a  harsh 
sejuawk,  but  more  often  low  and  clear-cut,  like 
the  call  of  a  hen  to  her  chicks.  The  excitement  of 
the  hunters  mounted  higher  and  higher. 

Suddenly,  dead  silence  fell  upon  the  tree.  The 
leaves  grew  motionless  and  the  clucking  ceased; 
then  it  all  recommenced  with  increased  fury. 
The  birds  began  to  climb  toward  the  top  of  the 
tree,  as  the  boys  could  tell  b\'  the  continuous 
agitation  of  the  foliage,  which  billowed  upward 
in  a  series  of  waves,  like  the  rolling  of  a  wheat 
field  before  a  gust  of  wind.  Reaching  the  top, 
the  curassows  became  ciuiet,  and  sidled  out  on 
the  branches  in  the  direction  of  the  boys.  Farther 
and  f.irther  they  cre])l,  and  finally  first  one  and 
then  another  were  exijosed  to  \iew.  Now  was 
the  time,  Paul  decided,  and,  taking  hasty  aim, 
pulled  the  trigger. 

Bang  went  his  shotgun,  and  hanit,  thundered  the 
other  weapon  beside  him. 

The  two  birds  suddenly  lost  their  hold  on  the 
bninch  and  came  tumbling  and  smashing  through 
the  branches  to  the  ground.  A  third  flew  from  its 
hiding-place,  and,  cackling  harshly,  sjied  over  the 
tiee-tops.  Fred,  with  Paul  at  his  heels,  dashed 
from  the  thicket  to  seize  the  game. 

To  the  amazement  of  the  latter,  W'a'na  was  al- 
read\  beneath  the  tree  and  in  the  act  of  pickint; 
up  the  curassows  when  they  arri\ed. 

"How  did  \'ou  get  here?"  he  gaspixl  in  surprise. 

The  Indian  smiled  with  iileasure.  There  i> 
nothing  an  .\kawai  loves  better  than  praise  of  his 
woodcraft,  and  this  exclamatory  ciuestion  was 
balm  and  incense  to  his  vanity. 

"Me  here,  one,  two  minute,"  herejilied  proudly. 
"I'ou'cct  no  see  Wa'na  till  he  raise  hand  to  .scare 
mil.  Then  Pcrweet  climb  tree,  and  me  go  ovei 
dar,"  iiointing  to  a  spot  several  yards  from  th> 
tree  and  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  thicket 
which  had  hidden  the  boys.  "Powecl  see  me  and 
go  other  side  of  tree.    Then  marsters  go  bang." 

"So  that  's  the  way  >-ou  dro\e  them  to  us," 
Fred  said.  "I  was  wondering  how  \ou  'd  do  it. 
W'a'na,  bill  I  knew  we  'd  get  a  shot,  ^'ou  'd  ha\e 
ihought  there  were  a  dozen  bii<ls  in  the  tree  by 
the  ruminis  the\'  were  raising." 

Wa'ii.i  held  up  his  right  haiul  with  all  five  fin- 
gers extended,  and  his  left  with  three  fingers.  He 
imdersiood  Fiiglish  better  than  he  spoke  il. 

"l-"iglit?  Win.  onl\  one  llew  aw.i\ ,  besides  the 
two  we  shot !" 

"Pmcecl  still  in  tree." 

The  iwo  chums  craned  their  necks  and  gazed 
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iiilenth'  up  tlii(>iij;li  tlio  Mciwurk  ot  K-a\('s  and 
liraiulu-s.  All  was  a  mass  of  dark  jiicen,  through 
wliicii  sparkled  ra\s  of  sunlight.  They  changed 
llieir  positions,  but  notliini;  could  lie  seen  except 
dark  limbs  and  loaves,  outlined  black  against  the 
hriglit  sk\ .  From  beneath,  the  tree  looked  like  a 
hollow  cone  whose  thin,  leafy  surface  was  held  in 
place  b\'  a  skeleton  of  twigs  and  branches.  So 
sparse  the  lea\es  appeared  from  their  inner  aspect, 
that  it  seemed  impossible  the\  could  hide  an  ob- 
ject a.s  large  as  a  curassow . 

"What  're  \()ii  gi\ing  us,  Wa'na.-'"  Inirst  from 
the  two  in  unison,  when  the>  had  completed  what 
the>  deemeti  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  tree. 
"There  s  nothing  up  there!" 

Wa'na  grinned.  "Me  show  marsters,"  he  s;iid, 
ai\d  peering  upward  for  an  instant,  fired  his  little 
gun.  There  was  a  frightful  clatter  overhead,  two 
more  curassows  left  the  tree,  and  a  third  fell  at 
their  feet. 

"Well,  what  do  \()u  know  about  that!"  Paul 
cried  in  astonishment.  "1  'd  have  sworn  there 
was  n't  anything  there." 

"Same  here,"  admitted  Skinin .  "Can  you  see 
any  others,  Wa'na?" 

"Darone,"  said  the  Indian,  [lointing  at  a  bunch 
of  leaves.    "See  head.-*  " 

To  Paul,  that  bunch  was  no  ditterenl  from  any 
filler.  It  seemed  as  if  he  could  see  daylight 
through  ever>'  bit  of  it.  Fred,  whose  eyes  had 
been  sharpened  b\'  earlier  forest  training,  per- 
ceived that  the  patch  was  more  opaque  than  the 
foliage  surrounding  it.  In  a  moment  he  caught 
the  slight  movement  of  a  light  object,  apparently 
fixed  in  the  center  of  the  bunch. 

"I  set-  it!"  came  his  triumphant  shout.  "Did 
\ou  see  it  move,  Fat?    There  it  goes  again!" 

Ihis  time   Paul   noted  the  movement.     "You 
bet  I  see  it!    Shall  1  shoot?" 
"Sure." 

The  curassow  fell  an  eas>-  \ictim  to  his  gun, 
,ind.  carrying  the  four  birds,  they  prepared  to 
depart.  The  one  which  dangled  at  the  side  of  the 
stout  bo>'  weighed  about  se\en  pounds.  It  w'as  a 
large  one  of  its  kind,  a  huge  male,  black,  except 
for  an  orange->ellow  wattled  head,  with  a  white 
stomach  and  under  tail  coverts.  In  place  of  a 
comb,  its  head  had  a  short  crest  of  curly  feathers. 
Unlike  the  turkey,  the  hind  toes  were  long,  on  the 
same  plane  as  the  others,  and  used  in  walking  or 
for  gripping  the  limbs  of  trees.  There  being  no 
wild  turkeys  in  South  .America,  this  bird,  a  dis- 
tant relative,  takes  their  place. 

.As  they  were  too  loaded  down  with  game  to 
proceed  farther,  the  hunters  decided  to  return  to 


camp.  Paul  was  luigcK  gratified  with  the  icsull 
of  their  himt.  His  skepticism  of  a  while  before 
had  e\aporatcd,  and  in  its  place  had  conic  a 
keener  appreciation  of  the  jimgle.  He  had  begun 
to  realize  that  the  li\ing  things  he  had  dreamed  of 
were  probably  there,  but  .so  well  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves  that  the  utmost  skill  was  necessary 
to  discover  them  in  their  hiding-places.  They 
were  to  be  had  for  the  seeking,  but  the  seeker  must 
be  \ersed  in  all  the  refinements  of  woodcraft. 
This  skill  he  determined  to  acquire. 

They  had  covered  almost  the  entire  distance  to 
camp  when  Fred,  who  had  been  mooning  to  him- 
self, suddenly  came  to  a  full  stop. 

"I  've  got  it!"  he  shouted,  gleefully,  flourishing 
his  curassow  in  the  face  of  his  chum.  Fat  backed 
hurriedl\-  awav 


"What 


got?"   he  demanded,  swinging  at 


Fred  with  his  own  bird  in  self-defense. 

"I  know  why  we  could  n't  see  the  powis.  I  was 
wondering  why  we  could  n't  make  out  their 
patches  of  white  up  there.  You  remember  how 
all  the  leaves  looked  black  when  we  were  looking 
up  from  beneath?  That  's  because  they  were 
against  the  bright  sky.  It  's  the  same  way  with 
the  curassows,  with  the  leaves  breaking  their  out- 
line and  causing  shadows  to  fall  on  their  white 
stomachs.  When  you  throw  a  hea\y  shadow  on 
■white  paper,  it  looks  dark  gray;  or  if  you  stick  a 
piece  of  paper  on  top  of  a  chimney  and  look  at  it 
from  the  fireplace  below-,  it  appears  almost  black, 
unless  the  sunlight  gets  beneath  it.  That  's  the 
way  it  was  with  the  curassow.  We  were  looking 
at  him  from  a  tunnel,  and  all  his  white,  hidden 
behind  a  leaf  or  two  to  break  its  outline,  seemed 
black,  just  like  the  rest  of  the  leaves.  When  he 
mo\'ed  his  head  we  could  see  it,  because,  of  course, 
you  can  see  any  mo\ing  bod>'  when  there  's  light 
enough." 

"Huh-huh,"  the  other  agreed.  "But  I  don't 
see  what  good — " 

"That  's  the  way  birds  and  animals  hide  in  the 
trees,"  F'red  continued,  waving  aside  the  inter- 
ruption. "That  explains  why  they  're  so  hard  to 
find.  All  colors  look  black  against  the  sky,  and 
shadows  darken  them  a  lot.  too.  I  'm  beginning 
to  see  now  why  a  fellow  does  n't  observe  more 
animals  in  the  jungle  than  he  does." 

Paul,  too,  w-as  commencing  to  catch  a  faint 
glimmer  of  understanding.  "I  see  now!"  he 
echoed  the  other.  "You  've  got  to  w-atch  out  for 
other  signs  than  color — look  for  trails,  half-eaten 
fruit  under  a  tree,  or  shaking  branches.  Huh-huh, 
I  'ni  learning." 

"Righto!"  Fred  agreed. 
(To  be  continued) 
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Ji  AKV  Mcliiida  Mt'liitaMc  Ikouii 
For  .-kill  ill  tlu'  kitchen  had  won  much  renown: 
I  Icr  lii>ciiii  ami  cakes  never  showed  any  blunder. 
Her  puddings  and  pies  were  ihe  neighborhood  wonder. 

.\n<l  so,  on  a  (|uite  unforgi'table  d,i\'. 
\\  hen  lelt  to  keep  hoii.se.  Iier  dear  mother  away. 
Small  wonder  she  thought  a  new  dish  she  'd  be  making; 
To  please  her  dear  lather,  who  ]iraised  all  her  baking. 

Her  sea-captain  uncle,  who  sailed  to  strange  lands 
.And  had  queer  tattoos  on  his  arms  and  his  hands. 
.\iiiong  his  gifts  brought,  on  his  last  fixing  \isit. 
.\  bag  full  of  rice.      You  would  not  ask.  "What  is  it?" 


lint  then  't  was  a  rarit\-.  wondrous  and  strange. 
And  our  brisk  little  cook  thought  't  would  make  a  fine  change 
I'o  have  a  rice  pudding,  which  uncle,  who  knew  it. 
1  lad  said  was  a  treat — but  uot  said  liow  to  do  it ! 


A  bright.  jolK'  blaze  in  the  fireplace  shone. 

And  she  said.  "Here  I  'II  make  it!"  and  init  the 

])ot  on. 
"1  know  Father  'II  like  it!"  she  said:  and  a  measure 
That   held  full   two  quarts  did  she  lake  of   the 

treasure 
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The  gallon  pot  boileil,  with  a  splutter  and  puff. 
.\nd — why,  what  on  earth  had  got  into  the  slulT! 
Jk^^^^    It  rose,  and  it  rose,  and  it  just  kept  on  rising, 
'^'in<:}    I  \    .\iid  then  rose  some  more,  in  a  \va\-  most  siir- 
J    ,  JP.    r.  «'  prisma 

W'^     Then  the  much  amazed  cook,  swinging  outward 
^  the  crane, 

Dipped  a  lot  of  it  out,  jioured  in  water  again. 
.\nd  (luick  as  a  Hash  it  went  briskly  to  cooking: 
.\iid   next,   in  ,i   trice,   when  tlic  cook  was  n't 
■    *      l"<'kiiig. 
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"AND  JUST  THEN  HER  FATHER  CAME  IN  FOR  HIS  DINNER" 


Again  that  queer  stuff  went  right  over  the  top! 

In  a  piteous  panic  she  begged  it  to  stop! 

Then,  wholly  bewildered,  this  dutiful  daughter 

Dipped  out  a  lot  more,  and  poured  in  some  more  water! 

But  soon — oh,  so  soon! — well,  it  must  be  confessed 

That  rice  really  acted  as  if  't  was  ])ossessed! 

Again  it  went  o\"er!     Again,  nothing  daunted. 

She  dipped  out  some  more,  as  it  fluffed  up,  ami  Haunted! 


Well,  the  long  and  the  short  I  will  tell  in  a  trice: 
Soon  she  had  every  spare  pot  and  pan  fiikd  with 

rice ! 
And  just  then  her  father  came  in  for  his  dinner — 
He  laughed  till  he  cried!     Do  you  think  him  a 

sinner? 

But  when  Mother  came  home  and  siir\-eyed  the 

arra>- 
Of  rice-rounded  dishes,  put  neatly  away, 
\nd  saw  that  her  little  cook's  cheeks  had  been 

teary. 
She  said,  "Never  mind — I  'd  have  done  tlic  same. 

deary!" 

Then  Mar>-  Melinda  Mehitable  Brown, 

My  mother's  great-grandmother,  cuddled  right 

down 
On  a  stool  at  her  knee,  and  sighed,  "Mother,  I  'II 

never 
Do  'speriments  when  you  're  away,  again — ever!" 


"SHE     SAIIJ.     'NEVER     MIND — I      D     HAVE 
DONE   THE    S.\ME,    DEARY!'   ' 


THE   SPIRIT  OF  ADVENTURE 

Bv   HILDEGARDE  HAWTHORNE 


Wind  has  always  seemed  wondeilul  and  licauliful 
111  me. 

Iiuisibic  as  it  is.  it  pcr\.ides  tlif  whole  world. 
It  has  the  ven-  qiialil>'  of  life.  Withoin  wind, 
how  dead  and  .still  the  world  would  be!  In  liu- 
.mtunin.  wind  shakes  the  leaves  free  and  sends 
them  living,  gold  and  red.  It  takes  the  seeds  of 
nian\  plants  and  sows  them  over  the  land,  it 
blows  awa>'  mists  and  sets  clouds  to  \-o\aging, 
brings  rain  and  fair  weather  the  year  round,  builds 
up  snow  in  fantastic  palaces,  rolls  the  waves  high, 
murmurs  a  fairy  music  in  the  pines  and  shouts 
aloud  in  storms.  Wind  is  the  great  ad\enturer  of 
nature.  Sometimes  it  is  so  fierce  and  terrible  that 
nothing  can  stand  before  it — houses  are  torn  to 
shreds,  trees  are  felled,  ruin  follows  where  it  goes. 
.\t  other  times,  it  comes  inarching  wet  and  sab 
Irom  the  sea,  or  dry  and  keen  from  the  mountains 
on  hot  summer  days,  bringing  ease  and  rest  and 
health.  Keen  as  a  knife,  it  whips  o\er  the  fro/en 
ground  in  winter  and  screams  wildly  round  llic 
farm-house,  taps  the  ])anes  with  ghost  lingers.  an<l 
whistles  like  a  sprite  in  the  chinine\  .  It  brings 
sails  from  land  to  land,  turns  windmills  in  quaint 
foreign  places,  and  sets  the  flags  of  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  fluttering  on  their  high  stafl'.s. 

Wind  is  nature's  spirit  of  ad\enture,  keeping 
her  world  vigorous,  clean,  and  alive. 

l-Vir  Us.  too,  the  spirit  of  adventure  is  the  fine 
wind  of  life,  and  if  we  ha\e  it  not.  or  lose  it,  either 
,i>  indi\idiial  or  nation,  then  we  begin  to  die,  otu- 
force  and  freshness  depart,  we  stop  in  our  tracks, 
<uid  joy  vanishes.  For  joy  is  a  thing  of  movement 
and  energy,  of  striving  forward,  a  thing  of  hojie 
as  well  as  fruition.  \'ou  must  be  thoroughU  ,di\i- 
to  be  truh'  joyful,  and  all  the  great  things  accom- 
plished by  men  and  nations  have  been  accom- 
plished by  vigorotis  and  active  .souls,  not  content 
to  sit  still  and  hold  the  past,  but  eager  to  press  on 
,ind  to  tr>-  undiscovered  futures. 

If  ever  a  nation  was  founded  on.  and  built  up 
by,  the  .spirit  of  adventure,  that  nation  is  our  own. 
The  very  finding  of  it  was  the  result  of  a  splendid 
upspring  of  that  spirit.  I'Vom  then  on  through 
centtiries  it  was  only  men  in  whom  the  sijirit  of 
.i(l\enture  was  strong  as  life  itself  who  reached 
our  shores.  Great  adventurers,  on  the>-  came, 
borne  as  they  should  be.  by  wind  it.self!  Gallant 
tigurcs,  grim  figures,  moved  by  all  sorts  of  lures 
and  impulses,  yet  one  and  all  stirred  and  led  by 
the  call  of  adventure,  that  cares  nothing  for  ease 
of  body  or  safety,  for  old.  tried  rules  and  set  ways 
and  trodden  jiaths,  but  passionately  for  frecdoiii 
and  elfort.  lor  what  is  strange  and  dangerous  .ind 


thrilling,  for  tasks  that  call  on  brain  and  bod\  for 
quick,  new  decisions  and  acts. 

The  spirit  of  adventure  did  not  die  with  the 
.--etlling  of  our  shores.  Following  the  sea  adven- 
lurers  came  those  of  the  land,  the  pioneers,  who 
went  forward  iindisma\-ed  by  the  jierils  and  ob- 
stacles that  ajipeared  quite  as  insurmountable  as 
did  the  uncharted  seas  to  Columbus's  men. 
Think  of  the  days,  when  next  you  ride  across  oiu' 
great  continent  in  the  comfort  of  a  Pullman,  when 
it  took  five  months  and  more  to  make  the  same 
jotirney  with  ox-teams.  Think  how  day  followed 
da\'  for  those  tra\elers  across  the  Great  Plains  in 
a  sort  of  changeless  spell,  where  they  topped  long 
slow  rise  after  long  slow  risi'  only  to  see  the  seem- 
ingly endless  |)anorama  stretch  on  before  them. 
'Fhink  how  they  passsed  the  ghastK'  signs  of  mur- 
dercfl  convoys  gone  before,  and  >et  pressed  on. 
Think  how  they  settled  here  and  there  in  new 
sir.mge  places  where  never  the  foot  of  men  like 
themselves  had  been  set  before,  and  proceeded  to 
build  homes  and  till  the  land,  rifle  in  hand; 
think  how  their  wives  reared  their  children  and 
kc]!!  their  homes  where  never  a  white  child  or  a 
Christian  home  had  been  before. 

Where  should  we  be  lo-day  btit  for  such  men 
and  women — if  this  wind  of  the  spirit  had  never 
blown  through  men's  hearts  and  fired  them  on  to 
follow  its  call,  as  the  wind  blows  a  flame.'' 

W  hexe\er  \oti  look  here  in  .\merica  \oti  can  s<>e 
the  signs  and  traces  of  this  wonderful  spirit.  In 
old  towns,  like  IVovincetown  or  C.loticester.  >'ou 
still  hear  tales  of  the  whale-fisheries,  and  still  see 
boats  fare  out  to  catch  cod  and  mackerel  on  the 
wild  and  dangerous  Banks.  But  in  the  past,  the 
fishers  .sailed  away  for  a  year  or  two.  round  the 
globe  itself,  after  their  game!  ^'ou  see  the  spirit's 
tracks  along  the  barren  banks  of  the  Sacramento, 
where  the  gold-seekers  fronted  the  wildernes^ 
after  treasure,  and  in  .Maska  it  walks  incarnate. 
It  is  hewing  its  way  in  forests  and  digging  it  in 
mines;  it  is  building  bridges  and  plants  in  tht' 
deserts  and  the  luountains.  Out  it  goes  to  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  in  .\frica  it  finds  a  lanti 
after  its  heart. 

How  much  of  this  spirit  li\es  in  you? 

I  tell  you,  when  I  hear  a  girl  or  a  boy  say: 
"This  place  is  good  enough  for  me.  I  can  get  a 
good  job  round  the  corner;  I  know  all  the  folks  in 
town;  and  I  don't  see  any  reason  for  bothering 
about  how  they  live  in  other  places  or  what  thc\- 
do  awa\'  from  here";  when  I  hear  that  sort  of  talk 
from  \oung  people,  my  heart  sinks  a  bit. 

I'or  such  bo\s  and  girls  there  is  no  golden  call 
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of  adventure,  no  lure  of  wonder  b>  da\  and  night, 
no  desire  to  measure  their  strength  against  the 
world,  no  hope  of  something  finer  and  more  beauti- 
ful than  what  they  ha\e  as  yet  known  or  seen. 

I  like  the  boy  or  girl  who  sighs  after  a  quest 
more  dillicult  than  the  trodden  trail,  who  wants 
more  of  life  than  the  assurance  of  a  good  job.  1 
know  \ery  well  that  the  home-keeping  lad  has  a 
stout  task  to  perform  and  a  good  life  to  \i\e.  But 
I  know,  too,  that  if  the  youth  of  a  nation  loses  its 
love  of  adventure,  if  that  wild  and  mo\'ing  spirit 
passes  from  it,  then  the  nation  is  close  to  losing 
its  soul.  It  has  about  reached  the  limit  of  its 
power  and  growth. 

So  much  in  our  daily  existence  works  against 
this  noble  spirit,  disiipproves  it,  fears  it.  People 
are  always  read\'  to  pro\e  that  there  is  neither 
sense  nor  profit  in  it.  Why  should  >ou  sail  with 
I  )rake  and  Frobisher,  or  march  with  Fremont  or 
track  the  forest  with  Boone,  when  it  is  so  much 
easier  and  safer  and  pa>s  better  to  stay  at  home? 
\\"h\-  should  n't  you  be  content  to  do  exactly  like 
the  people  about  you,  and  live  the  life  that  is  al- 
read\'  marked  out  for  >()u  to  live.-' 

That  is  what  most  of  us  will  do.  But  that  is  no 
reason  why  the  glorious  spirit  of  adventure  should 
be  denied  and  reviled.  It  is  the  great  spirit  of 
creation  in  our  race.  If  it  stirs  in  you,  listen  to  it, 
be  glad  of  it. 

A  mere  restless  impulse  to  move  about,  the 
necessit\'  to  change  your  en\ironment  or  else  be 
bored,  the  dissatisfaction  with  your  condition 
that  leads  to  nothing  but  ill  temper  or  melancholy 
these  are  not  part  of  the  spirit  of  which  I  am 
speaking.  You  may  de\ elop  the  spirit  of  ad\en- 
ture  without  stirring  from  home,  for  it  is  not  ruled 
by  the  body  and  its  movements,  (ireat  and  high 
adventure  nia>-  be  yours  in  the  home  where  you 
now  li\e.  if  \ou  realize  that  home  as  a  part  of  the 
great  world,  as  a  link  of  the  vast  chain  of  life. 
Two  boys  can  sit  side  by  side  on  the  same  hearth- 
stone, and  in  one  the  spirit  of  adventure  is  li\ing 
and  calling,  in  the  other  it  is  dead.  To  the  first, 
life  will  be  an  opportunity-  and  a  beckoning.  He 
will  be  ready  to  gi\e  himself  for  the  better  future; 
he  will  be  ready  to  strike  hands  with  the  fine 
thought  and  generous  endea\or  of  the  whole 
world,  bringing  to  his  own  community  the  fruit  of 
great  things,  caring  little  for  the  ease  and  comfort 
of  his  bod\',  but  much  for  the  possibilities  of  a 
finer,  truer  realization  of  man's  eternal  struggle 
toward  a  purer  liberty  and  a  nobler  life.  The 
■■Iiirit  of  adventure  is  a  generous  spirit,  kindling  to 
ureat  appeals.  Of  the  two  bo\s,  sitting  there  to- 
Ufther,  the  second  ma>'  perhaps  go  round  the 
world,  but  to  him  there  will  be  no  song  and  no 
wonder.    He  will  not  find  adventure,  because  he 


has  it  not.  The  old  phrase,  "adventures  to  the 
adventurous,"  is  a  true  saying.  The  selfish  and 
the  small  of  soul  know  no  adventures. 

As  I  think  of  America  to-day,  I  say  the  spirit 
that  found  and  built  her  must  maintain  her. 
There  are  great  things  to  be  done  for  America  in 
the  coming  years,  in  your  years.  Her  boundaries 
are  fi.xed,  but  within  those  boundaries  marvelous 
de\elopment  is  possible.  Her  government  has 
tound  its  form,  but  there  is  work  for  the  true 
adventurer  in  seeing  that  the  spirit  of  that  gov- 
ernment, in  all  its  endless  ramifications  and  ex- 
pressions, fulfils  the  intention  of  human  liberty 
and  well-being  that  lie  within  that  form.  Her 
relations  with  the  world  outside  of  herself  are 
forming  anew,  and  here  too  there  is  labor  of  the 
noblest.  The  lad  who  cares  onl\-  for  his  own  small 
job  and  his  own  small  comforts,  who  dreads  the 
rough  contacts  of  life  and  the  dangers  of  pioneer- 
ing will  not  help  America  much. 

1  n  the  older  da>-s  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  cast  aside 
even,-  comfort  o(  life  to  follow  the  call  of  liberty, 
coming  to  a  wilderness  so  remote,  that  for  us  a 
\o>age  to  some  star  would  scarceh'  seem  more 
distant  or  strange.  None  of  us  will  be  called  upon 
to  do  so  tremendous  a  thing  as  that  act  of  theirs, 
so  far  as  the  conditions  of  existence  go,  since  the 
telegraph  and  the  aeroplane  and  turbine  knit  us 
close.  But  there  are  adventures  quite  as  magnifi- 
cent to  be  achieved. 

The  spirit  of  adventure  loves  the  unknown. 
.-\nd  in  the  unknown  we  shall  find  all  the  wonders 
that  are  waiting  for  us.  Our  whole  life  is  lived  on 
the  very  border  of  unknown  things,  but  only  the 
adventurous  spirit  reaches  out  to  these  and  makes 
them  known,  and  widens  the  horizons  for  human- 
ity. The  ver>-  essence  of  the  spirit  of  ad\enture 
is  in  doing  something  no  one  has  done  before. 
E\er\-  highroad  was  once  a  trail,  ever\-  trail  had 
its  trail-breaker,  setting  his  foot  where  no  man's 
foot  had  gone  before  through  what  new  forests 
and  o\er  what  far  plains. 

It  is  good  to  ride  at  ease  on  the  broad  highway, 
with  every  turning  marked  and  the  rules  all  kept. 
But  it  is  not  the  whole  of  life.  The  savor  of  lonely 
dawns,  the  call  of  an  unknown  voice,  the  need  to 
establish  new  frontiers  of  spirit  and  action  be- 
yond any  man  has  yet  set,  these  are  also  part  of 
life.  Do  not  forego  them.  You  are  young  and 
the  world  is  before  >ou.  Be  among  those  who 
perceive  all  its  variety,  its  potentialities,  who  can 
see  good  in  the  new  and  unknown,  and  find  joy 
in  hazard  and  strength  in  effort.  Do  not  be  afraid 
of  strange  manners  and  customs,  nor  think  a  thing 
is  wrong  because  it  is  different. 

Throw  wide  the  great  gates  of  adventure  in 
your  soul,  young  America  I 


THE   DRAGON'S  SECRET 

By  AUGUSTA   ]4UIELL  SEAAU^N 

Author  of  "The  Sapphire  Signet,"  "Tlie  Slipper  Point  Mysterj-,"  etc.,  etc. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE   FIRST   INSTM.MENT 

Leslie  Cr.^xk  is  staying  with  an  invalid  aunt,  Miss  Marcia  Crane,  at  a  little  bungalow  on  the  Jersey  coast  during 
the  month  of  Ortober.  The  name  of  the  bungalow  they  have  rented  is  Rest  Haven,  and  the  only  other  house  near 
by  is  another  bimgalow.  shut  up  lor  the  season,  called  Curlew's  Nest.  On  the  night  the  story  opens,  there  is  a  very 
severe  storm;  and  in  looking  toward  this  house  from  her  own  window.  Leslie  sees  a  strange  light  for  a  moment 
through  a  chink  in  the  closed  shutters.  Her  dog  Rags  also  seems  to  scent  something  unusual,  for  he  growls  and  is 
restless  and  uneasy.  N'ext  morning,  though  it  is  still  storming.  Leslie  and  Rags  go  for  a  walk  on  the  shore  and 
she  encounters  a  girl  of  her  own  age.  Phyllis  Kelvin,  fisliing  with  her  father  and  brother  a  half-mile  down  the  beach. 
The  two  girls  become  acquainted  and  Phyllis  sliows  Leslie  their  bungalow.  Fisherman's  Luck.  Leslie  tells  Phyllis 
of  the  strange  light  she  has  seen  the  night  before,  and  tliey  set  off  to  look  over  the  ground  around  Curlew's  Nest. 
As  they  near  it,  they  see  Rags  digging  a  hole  in  the  sand  near  an  old  log  in  front  of  the  bungalow.  To  their  great 
astonishment,  he  pulls  out  of  it  a  tmrlap  bag  containing  a  mysterious,  heavy  object.  This  they  discover  to  be  a 
little  bronze  box  decorated  with  a  winged  dragon.  But  try  as  they  will,  they  cannot  open  the  box  nor  discover  its 
contents.    They  agree  to  keep  the  matter  a  secret  and  Phyllis  conceals  the  box  in  her  home. 


CH.APTER   IV 

IN    Till':    SAND 

The  northcastpr  lasicd  three  il,i\-,.  'I'Iumi  ii  LIcw 
itself  out.  ilie  wiiiil  >liilii'(l  lo  ili<-  ikhiIiwini,  ,iiu1 
llicrc  was  licautilul,  sparklini;  wcaihcr  lor  the  itnI 
of  the  week. 

Diiriiit;  this  lime,  the  iwn  new  friends  came  t" 
kiKAV  each  (iliier  \ri\  ut-U  indeed.  Il  was  imt 
(inly  their  shared  Utile  m>sler\'  that  tniited  ihein 
— they  fotmd  ihey  had  conijenial  tastes  and  inter- 
ests in  ver\-  man>  diferliims.  allhimgh  ihey  were 
sodiflfereni  in  tem|uT.imeiil.  Leslie  was  slight  and 
dark  in  aiipearanee,  r.uher  timid  in  disposition, 
and  inclined  to  lie  sh\'  ai\d  hesilaiil  in  manner. 
Phyllis  was  (|iiite  the  oppositt — large  and  plimi]! 
and  rosy,  eonrageoiis  and  indeiiendent,  jolK  ,  and 
often  headlong  and  thoughtless  in  action.  Her 
mother  had  died  when  she  was  very  little,  and  she 
had  grown  up  niaiiiK'  in  the  careot  nurses  and  ser\- 
ants,  from  whom  she  h.id  imliilicd  ^une  \ery  iiiieer 
notions,  as  Leslie  was  not  long  in  disco\ering. 
One  of  these  was  lu-i  linii  lieliel  in  ghosts  and 
haunted  houses,  which  not  i\en  the  rolnist  and 
wholesome  contetiiiit  of  her  lathe  r  and  the  teasing 
ritlicule  of  her  <ildci-  linahcr  Fid  luid  succeeded 
in  changing. 

r^ut  Phyllis  h.id  a  speri.il  gill  wliicli  drew  tin- 
two  girls  together  with  a  strong  attr.iclion;  she 
was  a  devoted  lover  of  music  and  si.  .ucomplished 
a  pianist,  for  one  of  her  age,  as  to  he  almost  a 
genius.  The  whole  family  seemed  to  he  musical. 
Her  father  i)layed  the  'cello  and  Ted  the  vio- 
lin, but  Phyllis's  work  at  the  piano  far  surpassed 
theirs.  .-Xiid  Leslie,  too,  lo\ed  music  devotedly, 
thotigh  she  neither  sang  nor  played  any  instrti- 
ment.  Il  was  a  revelation  lo  her  when,  on' the 
next  rainy  afternoon,  she  accomjianied  Phyllis  to 
the  livitig-room  of  I'isherm.in's  l.nc  k  and  listened 


to  a  recital  such  as  she  had  never  exi)ected  to  liear 
outside  of  a  concert-hall. 

"Oh.  Phxllis,  it  's  wonderful — .simply  wonder- 
ful!" she  sighed  blissfulK  when  the  last  liquid 
ripples  of  a  Chopin  waltz  had  died  away.  "I 
don't  see  how  xou  e\er  learned  to  play  like  that! 
Hut  what  iti  the  world  are  you  going  to  (lo  now?" 
l-or  I'hxllis  h.id  juni])ed  up  with  an  im|ialient 
e\(  l.muition,  l.iid  hack  the  c(ner  of  the  grand 
piano,  and  was  htinting  franticalK  in  the  music 
cahinel  for  something. 

"\\'li\,  1  'm  going  to  tune  the  old  thing!"  she 
declared.  " This  salt  air  is  enough  to  wreck  aiu' 
piano,  and  this  one  is  so  old  that  it  's  below  jiitch 
most  ol  the  time.  Mut  of  course  it  would  n't  do 
to  ha\e  a  \ery  good  one  here.  That  's  wh>'  Dad 
sent  this  one  down.  I  jtist  hdd  to  learn  to  Uine  it, 
in  sell-delense,  or  we  could  never  ha\e  tised  it. 
So  here  goes!"  .\nd,  to  Leslie's  breathless  aniazc- 
menl,  she  proceeded  to  tune  the  instrument  with 
the  most  prt)fessional  air  in  the  world. 

"Ph>llis.  you  're  amazing!"  imirmtired  Leslie, 
at  length.  "But,  tell  me — what  do  you  intend  lo 
do  with  this  wonderful  gift  you  ha\e.''  StireK 
\ou  '11  make  it  your  career — or  something  like 
th.ii  '" 

"W  ell,  of  course  1  uuiiil  to,"  coiihded  her  friend. 
"To  he  cmdiil — I  'm  crazy  lo.  It  's  aboul  the 
oiiK  tiling  I  think  of.  Hut  Father  won't  hear  of 
it.  1  le  s,i\  s  he  will  let  me  have  all  the  acKantages 
he  can,  tor  an  amateur,  but  that  's  all  he  's  willing 
or  can  alTord  lo  do.  Of  course,  I  'm  only  seventeen 
,ind  I  've  got  lo  finish  high  school,  at  least.  Hut 
I  'm  wild  to  go  afterward  lo  some  one  of  the  great 
lutropcan  teachers  and  siud\  for  a  year  or  lw<i, 
and  then  see  what  hapi>ens.  That,  however, 
would  cost  at  least  two  or  three  thousand  dollars, 
and  Father  says  he  simply  can't  afi'ord  il.  Si 
there  voii  are.     It  "s  awful  lo  have  a^i  ambition 
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and  no  way  of  encouraging  it!  But  1  'ni  always 
hoping  that  something  will  turn  up."  And 
Phyllis  returned  to  her  tuning. 

"Two  or  three  thousand  dollars  would  be  a 
pretty  hand>- sum  to  have!"  laughed  Leslie.  "1  've 
been  rather  on  the  lookout  tor  some  such  amount 
myself,  but  for  a  somewhat  diflerenl  reason." 

"Oh,  1  Ml  warrant  \ou  ha\e  an  ambition,  too! 
Now  tell  nic  about  it!"  cried  Phyllis,  pouncing  on 
her  and  ignoring  the  piano. 

"Ves,  it  is  an  ambition,"  acknowledged  Leslie, 
"but  it  is  n't  a  bit  like  yours.  I  hardly  think  you 
could  call  it  an  ambition — just  a  msh.  You  see, 
it 's  this  wa\-.  We  're  rather  a  big  family  at  home, 
four  of  us  children,  and  I  'm  the  oldest:  and 
Father  's  rather  delicate  and  has  ne\'er  been  able 
to  hold  a  good  position  long  because  he  's  out  so 
much  with  illness.  We  get  along  fairl>'  well — 
all  but  little  Ralph.  He  's  my  special  pet,  four 
\ears  old,  but  he  s  lame — had  some  hip  trouble 
e\er  since  he  was  a  bab>'.  He  could  be  cured,  the 
doctors  sa\',  b>-  a  \ery  expensixe  operation  and 
some  special  care.  But  we  have  n't  the  mone\-  for 
it — just  yet.  We  're  always  hoping  something  will 
turn  up,  loo,  and  my  plan  is  to  hurr>'  through  high 
school  and  training-school  and  then  teach,  and 
save  every  spare  penny  for  Ralph.  But  it 
seems  an  awfully  long  time  to  wait,  and  all  the 
while  thai  little  tot  is  n't  getting  any  better." 

There  were  tears  in  her  eyes  as  she  reached  this 
point,  and  the  impetuous  Phyllis  hugged  her. 
"Vou  darling  thing!  I  think  you  're  too  unselfish 
for  words!  It  makes  me  feel  ashamed  of  m>'  own 
selfish,  foolish  little  wish.  Would  n't  it  be  gor- 
geous if  we  could  find  four  or  fi\e  thousand  dol- 
lars lying  around  on  the  beach?  Would  n't  it 
just — "    She  stopped  abruptly. 

"What  's  the  matter?"  inquired  Leslie.  "Any- 
thing wrong?" 

"Xo — something  just  occurred  to  me.  W  hat  if 
that  wretched  little  dragon  of  ours  was  guarding 
just  such  a  fortune?  It  might  be  jewels  or  bank- 
notes or — or  something  equalK'  valuable!  I  'm 
going  to  get  it  right  away  and  make  another  try 
at  opening  it.  It  makes  me  furious,  every  time  I 
think  of  it,  to  be  so — so  balked  about  getting  at 
anything!" 

"But,  Phyllis,"  objected  Leslie,  "even  if  there 
were  any  such  thing,  I  don't  believe  we  'd  have  a 
right  to  keep  it.  It  must  belong  to  somebody,  and 
we  ought  to  make  an  effort  to  find  out  who. 
Don't  you  think  so?" 

"Oh,  \es,  if  it  'sany  real  person — I  suppose  so," 
admitted  Phyllis.  "But  what  if — "  She  stopped 
significantly. 

"Now  dotil  tell  me  it  was  hidden  there  by 
ghosts'."    .Xnd  Leslie's  infectious  laugh  pealed  out. 

"Oh,  hush!  or  Ted  will  hear.    He  can't  be  far 


awa\-,"  implored  Phyllis,  guiltilx'.  "Of  course,  I 
(icin't  say  what  or  whom  it  was  hidden  by,  but 
ihcrc  's  something  mighty  queer  to  me  about 
an  empty  bungalow  being  inhabited  by  living 
folks—" 

"What  about  burglars?"  interrupted  Leslie, 
quickl\-. 

"Never  li'fi,?  such  a  thing  around  these  parts,  in 
any  one's  experience!"  Phyllis  hastened  to  assure 
her,  much  to  her  secret  relief. 

"Then  perhaps  it  's  the  peo|)le  who  own  the 
cottage,"  offered  Leslie. 

"No  chance.  They  've  all  gone  ofT  to  spend  the 
winter  in  California — every  one.  Ted  had  a  let- 
ter from  Leroy  Danforth,  who  is  a  great  chum  of 
his,  last  week," 

"Well,  I  kiimv  there  is  some  other  explanation 
besides  a — a  ghostly  one !"  declared  Leslie,  nothing 
daunted.  "But  an>way,  we  might  ha\-e  another 
look  at  the  dragon." 

Ph\llis  went  and  got  it  out  from  its  hiding- 
place  in  her  trunk,  and  they  spent  a  fruitless  half- 
hour  wrestling  with  its  secret  fastening.  The\ 
broke  their  finger-nails  tr>'ing  to  pry  it  open,  the> 
jiressed  and  poked  ever>'  inch  of  it  in  an  endea\or 
to  find  a  possible  secret  spring;  they  rattled  and 
shook  it,  rewarded  in  this  case  by  the  dull  thud  of 
something  shifting  about.  It  was  this  last  sound 
only  that  kept  up  their  courage.  Plnally  they 
gave  it  up. 

"I  beliex'c  we  could  break  it  o|)en  with  an  ax, 
perhaps;  but  you  don't  seem  to  approve  of  that, 
so  how  we  're  ever  going  to  find  out,  I  'm  sure  I 
can't  imagine!"  declared  Phyllis,  discouraged. 

"Do  you  know,  I  think  this  metal  is  so  strong  it 
would  resist  even  an  ax,"  Leslie  soothed  her, 
"and  we  'd  only  damage  the  box  without  accom- 
plishing an\thing.  There  must  be  some  other 
wa>  .  Wh\-  not  show  it  to  Ted  and  your  father? 
Perhaps  they  could  do  what  we  can't." 

"I  will  not  share  this  secret  with  Ted !"  declared 
Phyllis,  obstinately.  "He  's  nearly  nineteen  and 
he  thinks  he  's  the  most  important  thing  in  crea- 
tion, and  he  's  perfectly  insufferable  in  some  ways, 
now.  To  have  his  advice  asked  in  this  thing 
would  set  him  up  worse  than  e\er.  I  won't  do 
it!" 

Leslie  had  to  smile  inwardly  at  this  outburst. 
To  her,  Ted  had  seemed  just  a  jolly,  agreeable, 
and  rather  companionable  hoy,  with  a  \er\' 
friendly,  likable  attitude.  But  she  realized  that 
she  had  not  had  Phyllis's  sisterly  experience,  so 
she  said  nothing  more.  They  put  the  dragon 
back  in  his  hiding-place  and  sadly  admitted  thein- 
seK'es  more  baffled  than  e\'er. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  after  this,  how- 
ever, a  strange  thing  happened. 

To  the  surprise  of  Leslie,  Miss  iMarcia  had  been 
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iiuiiu-ed  lo  walk  aloiii;  I  lit-  hcich.  al'lcr  suijikt. 
and  slop  in  al  I'lsherman's  l.uck  to  hear  a  concert 
-an  impromptu  one— given  1)\  Ph\llis  and  her 
father  and  brother.  Leslie  had  learned  that  the 
Kehin  family  anuiscd  itself  in  this  fashion  every 
night  when  the  hshing  was  not  |iarticiilarly  good. 

"I  'd  love  to  hear  them  play,  should  n't  you, 
.\uni  Marcia."  Phyllis  is  a  wonder.  ju.st  by  her- 
self, and  the\  must  make  a  delightful  trio!"  She 
said  this  without  aiu'  hope  that  her  aunt  wotild 
express  much  interest;  but  to  her  astonishment. 
Miss  Marcia  replied; 

"Well,  suppose  we  walk  down  there  after  lea. 
I  'm  feeling  so  much  better  that  I  don't  belie\i-  it 
would  hurt  me.  and  1  'm  just  hungry  to  hear  some 
music  myself!" 

Leslie  joyfully  imi)arted  the  news  to  Phyllis, 
and  they  planned  an  elaborate  program.  It  was 
an  evening  that  they  long  remembered,  so  ab- 
sorbed were  lhe\-  in  the  music  that  the\-  all  lo\ed. 
And  it  ivas  not  till  the  end  of  an  ensemble  render 
iug  of  a  iiach  concerto,  th.il  some  one  remarked. 
"Win.  it  '^  riiining!" 

No  one  had  noticed  it  until  then.  Miss  Marci.i 
was  quite  aghast,  for  she  seldom  \entured  out  in 
the  rain  and  she  had  brought  no  .ulequate  wrap>. 
But  Leslie  settled  that  (luestion  speediK  .  "I  '11 
take  Rags  and  run  U])  the  beach  to  our  bungalow 
,ind  bring  them  to  you,  if  Phyllis  will  lend  me  her 
slickers,"  she  declared.  "No.  \ou  must  n't  come 
with  me,  Ted.  I  'H  be  perfeclK  safe  with  Rags; 
.ind  while  I  'm  gone.  \ou  can  cdl  be  gi\ing  that 
Beelho\en  trio  that  xou  i)romised  Aunt  .Marcia. 
1  won't  be  fifteen  minutes." 

They  finally  let  her  go  and  settled  down  to  the 
nuisic  once  more.  She  was  much  more  than 
lifteen  minutes  in  rettirning,  but  no  one  noticed  it. 
so  de<'pK  immersed  were  the\  in  the  rendering 
of  the  music.  .\t  last,  however,  she  was  back, 
breathless  and  dripping  and  with  a  curious  lighi 
in  her  eye  that  no  one  noticed  but  l'li>  His. 

"What  is  it?"  Phyllis  managed  l"  whisper,  when 
the  others  were  talking  and  imtting  on  wraps. 

"lust  this,"  replied  Leslie,  breathlessK'  and 
jerkiK  .  "While  1  was  in  the  hotise  I  happened 
— -to  look  out  of  m\'  window  as  1  often  do,  no 
light  in  my  room-  and  I  saw  -that  light  again 
next  door!  Rags  s;iw  it  too  .u  le.ist  he  growled 
in  that  (lueer  wa\ .  I  waited  .lud  watched  a  long 
lime  -I  wanted  to  go  out  nearer  the  place — but 
difl  n'l  dare.  Then  it  disiippeared  and  I  did  n't 
see  it— anv  more.      Then  1  can\e  on  here." 

Phyllis  listened  to  the  whisi>ered.  ierk\  sen- 
tences in  a  thrilled  silence.  Then  she  replied; 
"I  'ill  coming  up  first  thing  to-morrow  morning — 
early !  But  watch  out  the  rest  of  the  night — if  \  bti 
can!" 

Ph\  His  was  as  good   ,is  her  word — belter,   in 


fact,  for  she  was  actualK  knocking  at  the  door  of 
Rest  Haven  before  Leslie  was  out  of  bed.  much  to 
Miss  Marcia's astonishment. 

"Did  you  see  anything  else?"  was  her  first 
whispered  greeting. 

But  Leslie  shook  her  head.  "There  was  n't 
another  thing  hapjjened.  I  watched  nearly  all 
night — till  I  fell  asleep  at  the  window,  in  fact!" 

"Well,  something  hai)pened  at  .some  time  or 
other!"  replied  Plnllis.  ]iro\ocati\ely. 

"How  do  you  know.-'"  demanded  Leslie,  in  a 
twitter. 

"1  '\e  seen  the  sign  of  it.  Come  outside  and 
I  '11  show  you  !  " 

rhe\'  made  some  excuse  to  Miss  Marcia  for 
immediately  vacating  the  house,  and  hurried 
outdoors.  Phyllis  led  the  way  to  a  certain  side 
door  of  Curlew's  Nest,  on  the  opposite  side  from 
Rest  Haven,  where  a  sheltering  projection  of  roof 
extended  out  for  two  or  three  feet  over  the  ground. 
The  hard  rain  of  the  night  before  had  beaten  out 
the  sand  all  about  the  wooden  fool-path  to  an 
unbroken  smoothness.  But  just  under  the  pro- 
tecting roof.  Phyllis  pointed  lo  something  at  their 
feet. 

"  There  it  is!"  she  nuiltered.  .And  Leslie,  star- 
ing down,  bieheld  the  impression  of  a  .single  foot- 
print— a  footprint  \ery  dilTereni  from  either  of 
their  own — in  the  sand! 

cii.\pri:R  V 

.\N    E.NI'I.OKI.NC.    I'.\RTY 

"W'ei.1.!"  was  Le.slie's  first  remark,  "that  pro\'Cs 
our  thing  l)eyond  a  doubt.  " 

"What?"  demanded  Ph\llis. 

"That  it  was  n'l  a  g/jo.v/  around  here.  I  never 
yel  heard  of  a  ghost  who  made  a  footprint!" 

The  deduction  somewhat  staggered  Phyllis  in 
lu  1  pel  lirlief.  "I  suppose  that  's  true,"  she  had 
lo  .idmil.  "1  ne\er  did,  either.  But  now  the 
(|uesiion  is.  who  did  it  and  what  did  he  want? 

Hut  Leslie  had  been  carefull\-  examining  the 
footprint.  "\ou  sa\',  what  did  'he'  want.  Haw 
\iiu  noticed  that  this  footprint  does  n't  look  wr\ 
much  like  a  iiiau's!'" 

I'h\llis  stooiied  oxer  it.  "^■ou 're  right!  It'sa 
woman's  or  a  girl's.  Here  's  the  deep  imprint  of 
the  little  French  heel,  and  the  narrow,  pointed  toe. 
Must  have  a  mighty  small  foot!"  she  measured 
her  own  beside  it.  "Still,  even  mine  would  look 
uuich  smaller  in  pumps  or  slippers  instead  of 
these  comfortable  sneakers.  Might  be  either  a 
small  woman  or  a  girl  like  our.scKes." 

"But  win  is  there  jnlv  one.  1  wonder?"  mused 
Leslie. 

"I  think  the  answer  lo  that  is  simple.  She 
w.ilked  on  this  narrow  board-walk  up  from  the 
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li.uk  Kiad,  piobalih  lnTaust-  ii  was  easier,  or 
(■\en,  perhaps,  so  as  not  lo  make  any  footprints. 
And  just  at  the  rioorstcp  she  nia\'  have  slunihled, 
or  slei)]ied  oft  by  mistake  in  tlu-  darkness.  Per- 
haps slie  did  n't  even  realize  it." 

Again  Leslie  had  bent  over  the  footprint.  "She 
was  coming  in  when  she  made  it.  Do  you  notice 
thai  it  points  toward  the  door?" 

i'lnllis  stared  at  her.  "What  a  perfectly  dand>- 
(ietecti\e  you  'd  make!"  slie  exclaimed.  "Vou 
simply  take  in  even,  thing!" 

"\'ou  're  just  as  good  and  e\en  belter!"  laughed 
Leslie,  secretly  pleased,  ho\ve\er. 

"Hurrah  for  us!"  cried  Phyllis.  "We  're  just  a 
p.iir  of  natural  .Slirrltnk  llolniesesl  Now.  licre  '.-. 
what  1  propose,  'i'here 's  something  might\  (lueer 
going  on  here,  I  belie\-e.  .\nd  1  'ui  willing  to  give 
uj)  my  ghost  theory,  because  it  docs  seem  silK  . 
But  1  want  to  investigate  the  thing  pretty  thor- 
ougliK  ,  and  the  onl\-  wa\  to  do  It  is  to  get  iuiu 
ih.il  Inmgalow  and  see  what  li.i^  been  going  on 
itisick-." 

"iUit  l^hyllis!"  criefl  the  shocked  Leslie.  "\"ou 
would  u'l  break  into  xinie  one  else's  bungalow, 
would  you?    .\iid  besides,  how  could  xou.-'" 

"Pooh!"  declared  Phyllis,  in  scorn.  ".\s  if  I 
did  n't  know  this  bimgalow  as  well  as  our  own, 
,uid  the  Danforths  almost  as  well  as  m\  own 
famiK',  loo.  for  thai  matter.  1  '\r  been  in  here  .i 
thousand  times.  I'he  L)anlorths  would  be  oul\ 
too  grateful  to  me  for  keeping  an  eye  on  their 
place  for  them.  Thex  'fl  do  the  same  for  tis.  .Xud 
,is  for  getting  in  -win  ,  I  've  always  known  ,i 
pri\ate  way  of  getting  in  when  everv  thing  's 
k>cked  up.  The  Danforths  themselves  showed  me. 
We  '11  get  in  this  afternoon.  This  morning  1 
promised  'Led  and  Father  I  'd  fish  with  them 
awhile;  but  this  afternoon  I  'm  free." 

"Where  are  you  two  girls?"  the>'  heard  Miss 
Crane  calling  from  next  door,  and  the\  started 
guiltiK'.  not  realizing  how  long  the\  had  been 
away. 

"I  must  be  more  careful,  or  .\imi  .Marcia  will 
begin  to  suspect  something  and  c|uestiou  me." 
\vhis|)ered  Leslie,  "it  woukl  ne\  er  do  in  the  world 
lo  ha\e  her  realize  there  was  anything  (lueer 
going  on  so  close  to  us.  She  'd  pack  up  for  home 
in  a  mintite,  her  nerves  are  still  so  micertain. 
t'oming,  .\imt  Marcia!" 

"That  's  so!"  agreed  Phyllis.  "Between  keep- 
ing it  from  >our  aimt  and  from  Ted  and  [-"ather, 
we  're  going  to  ha\e  some  tight  scjueezes,  I  lore- 
see!  Well,  I  '11  be  back  after  kmcheon  and  we  '11 
do  a  bit  of  iuN'estigaling.     (lOod-bN!" 

It  was  bi-tween  half-past  one  .uul  two,  that  after- 
noon, when  i^hyllis  again  appcarefl  at  Rest  Ila\eu 
—a  ver\  auspicious  time,  lor  .Mi>s  Marcia  was  in 


her  room  taking  her  usual  long  nap  and  Ted  and 
his  father  had  gone  a  mile  or  more  down  the 
beach  to  an  inlet  to  try  the  fishing  there.  The 
two  girls  had  the  whole  vicinity  to  themselves. 

"What  shall  we  do  with  Rags?"  questioned 
Phyllis.  "1  hardly  think  we  ought  to  take  him  in. 
Can't  you  chain  him  up?" 

"Oh.  I  would  n't  dare!  He  'd  howl  himself 
sick  and  wake  .\unt  .\hircia.  Vou  see,  he  's  never 
chained.  But  I  c.in  turn  him  loose  on  the  beach 
and  let  him  chase  hermit-crabs,  and  when  he  's 
well  occupied,  we  can  slip  away." 

They  strolled  down  to  the  water's  edge  with  the 
dog,  who  was  speedily  absorbed  in  the  one  occu- 
pation he  found  of  never-failing  interest.  Then 
lhe\  slipped  back  to  the  bungalow  without  his 
even  noticing  that  lhe>'  had  gone. 

It  was  only  when  they  stood  by  the  side  door  of 
Curlew's  Nest  that  Leslie  noticed  something 
bulky  concealed  under  Phyllis's  sweater. 

"What  in  the  world  ha\e  you  got  there?"  she 
demanded. 

Ph\llis  iiroduced  a  large-sized  electric  torch. 
"1  low  do  you  sujipose  we  are  going  to  see  anything 
in  lluit  flark  pl.u c  without  something  like  this? 
W  ('  certainly  uuisl  u'l  open  any  windows." 

Leslie  confessed  she  had  n't  thought  of  it,  and 
iheii  watched  with  amazement  while  Phyllis  skil- 
fiilh'  in.serted  the  blade  of  a  knife  in  the  crack  of 
I  he  door,  wiggled  it  about  a  moment,  and  trium- 
ph.miK  lifted  the  hook  inside  from  its  ring  and 
sw  ung  open  the  door. 

"Hurry  in!"  she  whispered.  "We  must  close 
this  (|uickl\-  before  any  one  can  notice." 

rhe\-  shut  the  door  in  haste,  and  Phyllis  flashed 
oil  her  light.  Then  she  replaced  the  hook  in  its 
ring.  "Now  we  re  safe!  Vou  see,  this  is  a  little 
side-closet  like  a  pantrx',  where  the  ice-box  is  ke|)t. 
The\-  had  the  door  made  so  that  the  ice  need  not 
be  c.irried  in  through  the  kitchen." 

"But  that  's  a  \er\'  poor  catch  for  the  door — 
just  that  little  hook!"  cried  Leslie.  "1  should 
ihink  lhe\'  'd  li.ui-  something  more  secure  than 
ih.il." 

"I  suppose  it  is,"  agreed  Phyllis,  "and  they  '\e 
often  .said  .so  themselves.  .Xnd  yet  it  's  jlisl  one 
of  those  things  that  ne\er  gets  changed.  .\n\- 
how.  nobody  ever  locks  anything  down  here, 
ouK  fastens  things  ui)  when  the  season  is  o\er. 
There  's  really  nothing  valuable  enough  here  to 
lock  up  or  to  attract  thieves.  .And  so  it  has  just 
gone  on  as  it  is.  But  come  along!  Let's  get  down 
lo  business.  This  way  to  the  living-room!"  and 
she  led  the  way  along  a  passage  and  into  tin-  big 
main  room  of  the  bungalow. 

It  was  verv'  much  on  the  style  of  that  of  Rest 
I  lav  en,  furnished  with  attractive  willow  ftirnilure, 
,111(1  with  a  large  brick  open  fireplace  at  one  side. 
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As  Phyllis  flashed  the  torch  about  in  a  general 
-urvey,  Leslie  noticed  that  the  cottage  was  ob- 
viously dismantled  for  the  winter.  The  furni- 
ture stood  huddled  against  the  walls;  there  were 
no  dainty  draperies  at  the  shuttered  windows, 
and  the  rugs  were  rolled  up.  tied,  and  heaped  in 
one  corner. 

"Nothing  seems  out  of  the  way  here,"  said 
Pinilis.  "It 's  just  as  the  Danforths  usually  leave 
it.    Now  let  's  look  into  the  bedrooms." 

The>'  journeyed  through  the  four  bedrooms 
with  no  different  result.  Each  wore  the  same 
undisturbed  air  of  being  shorn  of  its  summer 
drapery,  with  beds  starkly  stripped  of  all  but  their 
mattresses,  and  these  co\ered  with  hea\>-  paper. 
Then  on  into  J^he  kitchen,  which  seemed,  of  all  the 
rooms,  to  wear  more  nearU'  its  normal  aspect. 
But  even  there  everything,  apparent!)-,  appeared 
as  it  should. 

It  was  in  the  kitchen  that  Ph\-llis  stopped  short 
and  faced  Leslie.  "Well,  does  n't  it  beat  every- 
thing!" she  e.xclaimed.  "'.After  all  we  '\e  seen  and 
heard, — yes,  ci.nd  found. — there  's  not  a  thing  here 
that  looks  as  if  a  living  soul  had  been  in  it  since 
Mrs.  Danforth  clo.sed  it  up.  Now  what  do  \-ou 
make  of  it?" 

"Perhaps  we  haxe  n't  looked  closely  enough. 
Let 's  go  over  it  again,"  was  all  Leslie  could  offer. 
".And  is  n't  it  possible  that  a  person  might  come 
in  here  for  some  rea.son  and  move  about  so  care- 
fully as  not  to  disturb  anything.'" 

"Ves,  of  course  it  's  possible,  but  is  it  likely?" 
countered  Phyllis.  "But  as  you  say,  we  'd  better 
go  over  the  place  again  and  more  carefully.  If  we 
don't  find  something,  I  shall  certainly  go  back  lo 
believing  in  my  'ghost.'  .-Vnd  I  guess  you  'II  admit 
I  have  foundation  for  it  now-'." 

"I  tell  \ou  what  I"  suggested  Leslie.  "Suppose 
we  each  take  a  turn  with  the  flash-light  and  go 
over  every  room  twice,  first  you,  then  myself.  I 
noticed  that,  when  you  held  the  light,  I  had  to 
follow  behind  and  look  over  your  shoulder  or  get 
in  your  wa>-,  and  I  really  could  n't  see  verv'  well. 
Now,  I  'II  sit  in  this  chair  while-you  go  over  the 
place,  and  then  you  give  thS  torch  to  me.  How 
does  that  strike  you?" 

"Good  idea!  Vou 're  full  of 'em,  Leslie,  fought 
1. 1  have  thought  of  it  before."  .And  while  Leslie 
^u  down  rather  gingerly  in  one  of  the  willow 
rockeVs  against  the  wall,  Ph\llis  systematically 
examined  the  room  again,  diving  into  all  the  nooks 
::id  corners,  and  at  last  came  back  to  hand  the 
lurch  to  her  friend. 

"No  luck!  It  's  as  clean  as  a  whistle  of  any 
clues,  as  far  as  I  can  see.    Vou  take  your  turn." 

When  Le.slie  had  completed  her  search,  they 

:       proceeded   to   treat   the  other  rooms  in   similar 

.   fashion,  and  so  had  come  to  the  last  bedroom 


when  they  were  startled  by  a  sount!  fi-om  outside 
the  house. 

"What  in  the  world  is  that?"  cried  Phyllis,  in  a 
panic.  "It  's  the  most  uncanny  sound  I  ever 
heard!"  They  listened  again  and  caught  the  in- 
tonation of  a  long  moan,  ending  in  a  ri.sing  note 
like  a  wail.  It  was  truly  a  little  hair-raising  in 
this  closed,  forsaken  spot. 

Suddenly  Leslie  giggled. 

"Oh,  it  's  only  Rags!  He  's  missed  me  at  last, 
traced  me  here,  and  is  probably  sitting  by  that 
side  door  now,  protesting  against  having  been 
deserted!" 

Phyllis  was  both  reliexed  at  the  explanation 
and  annoyed  at  the  interruption.  "Let  's  go  and 
stop  him  right  away,  or  he  '11  have  all  ilu-  iu-ii;h- 
borhood  here!" 

They  hurried  to  the  little  side  door  in  the  pantr\- 
and  snapped  off  their  light.  Rags,  from  the  out- 
side, snitting  at  the  threshold,  sensed  their  aji- 
proach  and  Napped  jo\ously. 

"But  how  are  \ou  going  to  lock  that  door  after 
you?"  whispered  Leslie,  in  sudden  terror.  "It 
is  n't  possible!" 

"Trust  me!"  smiled  the  capable  Phyllis.  "Do 
you  suppose  I  'd  have  unfastened  it  if  I  could  n't 
fasten  it  up  again?  I  just  keep  the  hook  in  a  cer- 
tain position  with  my  knife  as  I  close  the  door, 
and  then  gently  drop  it  into  the  ring  through  the 
crack.  1  '\e  done  it  a  dozen  times.  Leroy 
Danforth  taught  us  how." 

Leslie  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  Ph>llis 
cautiously  opened  the  door. 

Then  both  girls  started  back  in  genuine  dismay! 

Sitting  cross-legged  in  the  sand,  directly  in 
front  of  the  door  and  holding  back  the  delighted 
Rags  by  his  collar,  was — of  all  people  most  unwel- 
come to  Phyllis — her  grinning  brother  Ted ! 

The  consternation  ot  the  guilty  pair  was  almost 
ludicrous,  at  least  Ted  found  it  so.  Then  Ph>llis 
recovered  her  self-possession  and  demanded; 

"What  are  you  doing  here.  I  'd  like  to  know?" 

"Please,  ma'am,  that  's  a  question  I  prefer  to 
ask  of  you — and  with  a  great  deal  more  reason!" 
returned  Ted.  "Of  all  the  ner\-y  things  I  ever 
saw,  it  's  you  prowling  around  the  Danforth's 
closed  bungalow  and  sneaking  out  like  a  thief 
when  you  thought  no  one  was  around!" 

Leslie  felt  herself  turn  rtxl  and  uncomfortable 
at  the  acctisation,  but  Plnllis  seemed  in  no  wise 
daunted. 

"I  gue.ss  if  I  want  to  siiow  the  place  to  Leslie, 
there  is  n't  any  particular  harm  in  it.  She  's 
been  asking  me  what  it  looked  like  in  there  and 
how  it  differed  from  their  house.  Vou  know  per- 
fectly well,  the  Danforths  would  n't  care  a  brass 
farthing!"  This  statement  happened  to  be  en- 
tirely true,  for  Leslie  had  questioned  her  only  the 
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<la\    l)cli)ro  as  to  llic  iiilcrior  arrani;iMiU'iUs  ami  a\va\  ,  drajjgiiij;    liic   unhappy   I.pslie    after    her. 

expressed  some  iiiriosits  to  see  il.     She  breathed  Rags  iiringing  up  the  rear. 

a  sigh  i)f  rehef  at   the  ease  with  which   Phyllis  "All  right!    Just  you  wait!     1  'II  dig  out  that 

seiMued  to  be  explaining  a  rather  peculiar  situa-  little  secret  yet;  you  see  if  I  don't!"   he  called 

tion.  after  them. 

Ted.  h()we\er,  while  he  listened,  seemed  onl\'  ".And  he  will,  too!"  muttered  l^hyllis.     "That 

half  convinced.  is,  if  we  don't  use  the  greatest  caution.     Is  n't  it 

"If  that  's  so.  it 's  might)  ([ueer  that  ><)u  looked  unforlunate  that  that  wretched  dog  led  him  right 

so  guillN'  and  caught-in-the-act-\  when  \oii  came  here!    Howe\er.  I  've  settled  him  for  the  (jresent 
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mil  and  saw  nir!  .\iid  lor  goodness  .sake,  how 
lung  ha\e  >ou  been  in  there,  anyway!  This  Rags 
<liig  c.uiu-  running  up  the  beach  to  us  at  least  an 
hour  ago.  And  I  thoiiglil,  of  course,  >C)U  girls 
were  .somewhere  about.  Hut  when  \ou  did  n't 
,i])pear  .ifter  a  while,  I  beg.m  to  get  worried,  .md 
R.igs  and  1  started  off  to  tmd  >ou.  lli'  led  me 
straight  here  (good  old  clui])!)  and  we  '\e  been 
sitting  w.iiting  .it  least  lifteen  minutes.  Then, 
though  1  was  jierfecth'  willing  to  sit  here  an  hour, 
he  beg.m  tn  howl  .md  ga\  e  the  game  ,iway.  Now 
ple.ise  t'\plain  all  this!" 

"1  '11  explain  imthing  further,"  leplied  l'h\llis. 
loflilw  "and  1  '11  tidiibic  \iiu  to  irml  in  ynur  ow  n 
affairs  in  the  future'" 

With    which    irusliing    rrinindei    she    m.iiiJled 

U'ci  il.- 1 


.it  least,  unless  1  'm  much  mist.ikeii,  and  now 
let  's  think  about  other  things." 

But  it  was  not  so  eas>'  for  Leslie  to  forget  the 
unpleasantness  of  the  recent  encounter  and  the 
implication  that' she, had  been  caught  trespassing. 
But  i'h\llis  settled  down  to  steady  talk  about 
their  iinesligations  and  she  ]ire.sently  forgot  the 
impression. 

"it  's  might\'  strange  that  in  all  otir  careful 
search  we  did  n't  find  a  single  thing  that  wotild 
indicate  a  recent  \isitor."  mused  Phyllis. 

"Did  n't  you  see  ainlhing — an>'  least  little 
thing.-'"  (|uestioned  Leslie. 

l'h\llis  stared  at  her  in  some  surprise.  "\\'h\-. 
\(iu  kiurd-  \  did  n't!    What  makes  you  ask?" 

"Because  /  did!"  Leslie  quietly  returned. 

onlimtcd) 


CHRISTMAS-TIDE  AT  A  SWISS  SCHOOL 

By  PHYLLIS   PULLL'\M 


At  the  Cliateaii  Mont  Rose,  which  was  dc- 
scribed  last  month  in  "School  Life  in  Switzer- 
land." the  fete  of  St.  Nicholas  was  celebrated  each 
year  on  December  sixth,  and  was  always  antici- 
pated b>'  the  girls  as  it  never  failed  to  be  an  amus- 
ing  and  altogether  delightful  party.  .At  eight 
o'clock,  dressed  in  simple  exening  frocks,  we 
tiled  into  the  dining-room — also  the  ball-room  on 
such  occasions,  as  the  tables  were  removed  and 
the  chairs  placed  against  the  walls.  When  we 
had  waited  for  about  twenty  minutes,  we  usually 
grew  quite  impatient  with  curiousity  and  gave 
vent  to  loud  calls  of  "Contmen(:ons!  Commen^ons!" 
A  few  seconds  later,  faint  echoes  of  sleigh-bells 
were  heard.  whereu])on  the  big  hall  was  instantK 
silenced,  t.rowing  louder  and  louder,  the  bells 
seemed  suddenly  to  be  ringing  at  the  door  itself; 
and  gazing  intently,  we  finally  spied  good  old  St. 
Nick,  round,  rosy,  and  white-haired,  carrying  a 
bulging  sack  on  his  shoulders.  Depositing  his 
burden  at  the  end  of  the  room,  he  began  a  speech 
in  rather  exaggerated,  throaty  tones,  the  literature 
teacher  having  a  hard  time  to  conceal  her  identity  I 
One  b>'  one  we  modest  creatures  grew  a  trifle 
nervous  as  we  saw  him  reach  into  his  bag  and 
pull  out  a  large  number  of  envelops,  calling  off  a 
name  with  each.  When  a  girl  heard  her  name 
called  out  in  severe  accents,  she  rose  and  walked 
across  the  floor  to  where  le  Pere  Nicolas  was 
standing.  He  would  then  present  her  with  a 
note,  asking  her  to  ojien  it  and  read  the  contents 
aloud.  Blushing  furiously  and  giving  one  ([uick 
glance  at  the  sea  of  mirthful  faces  all  arotmd  her, 
she  read  a  jingle  comijosed  bv'  her  rrjom-mate, 
or  .some  observing  colleague.  It  usually  dwelt 
on  a  particular  failing  or  vveakne.ss  of  hers,  sound- 
ing something  like  this: 


".■\  lovdv-  mirror  wr  thuughttull\  .send. 
As  it  is  your  dearest  friend ; 
W'c  believe  you  'II  like  it  better 
Than  you  would  a  newsy  letter. 
Kor  it,s  charms  you  '11  ne'er  resist 
.All  the  days  that  you  e.\ist. 
Don't  you  think  it  is  a  shame 
To  have  them  saying  of  your  name: 
"Her  mirror  is  her  only  thought. 
.As  she  really  cares  for  naught 
But  her  face,  her  clothes,  her  looks. 
Having  little  time  for  books.' 
W'c  mean  this  only  as  a  joke. 
Not  intending  to  provoke. 
Hoping  in  a  friendly  way 
To  cure  you  of  this  fault  some  day. 
Accept  this  with  your  usual  grace 
And  keep  a  smiling,  cheerful  face." 


Attached  to  this  poclic  effort  was  a  sm.dl  hand- 
glass and  powder-i>ulT,  which  gave  a  finishing 
louch  to  the  en.semble.  As  a  rule,  we  girls  took 
our  little  "corrective  poems"  very  good-naturedh'. 
sonic  111  llu-  more  sensitive  ones  feeling  slightlv' 
offended  tor  a  while,  but  recovering  from  this  as 
soon  as  the  refreshments  were  served,  all  joining 
nierrilv  in  the  animated  conversation  and  d.uicing 
which  followed. 

The  second  week  in  December  was  devoted 
to  examinations.  .Ml  day  long,  tests  in  French, 
English,  and  derman  history  and  literature  were 
given — besides  those  in  art  and  science.  When 
the  final  marks  were  posted  in  the  sallc  d'etudc, 
cverv-  one  would  hurry  in  that  direction  to  view 
the  results.  On  the  Saturdav'  evening  following 
the  examinations,  prizes  were  awarded  the  fortu- 
nate ones.  Corneille's  or  Moliere's  works,  or 
handsomely  bound  and  illustrated  copies  of  "Ar.v 
Chutcanx  Suisses,"  were  given  to  those  standing 
highest  in  French ;  copies  of  Shakespeare  or 
Dickens  to  English  scholars;  and  books  in  Cier- 
man  to  those  who  had  won  in  that  branch. 

The  Christmas  holidays  were  deligiilfulh' 
spent  at  the  school,  and  no  one  ever  seemi-d  to 
mind  being  absent  from  home  at  that  time,  for 
the  faculty  labored  ceaselessK'  to  make  it  a  week 
of  miliniited  rejoicing.  The  spirit  of  good  will 
that  existed  among  us  was  most  sincere,  and  the 
house  echoed  with  merry  laughter  from  dawn 
until  night  during  the  festivities.  The  first  thing 
we  did  was  to  start  out  on  a  jollv  shopping  ex- 
pedition. The  Rue  de  Bourg  in  Lausanne  was 
filled  with  shops  where  we  could  find  just  the 
gifts  we  had  in  mind.  I  thought  it  huge  fun  to 
sto|)  at  a  patisserie  and  spend  m>'  very  last  sou 
on  cream  eclairs  and  marrons  glaces  before  return- 
ing to  the  chateau. 

As  it  w-as  the  custom  at  Mont  Rose  for  ever>' 
room  to  have  its  own  individual  tree  at  Christmas, 
the  occupants  of  each  room  strove  to  make  theirs 
the  most  attractive.  A  good  deal  of  time  was 
deV'Otcd  to  trimming  and  jealously  guarding 
each  tree  from  the  prying  eyes  of  others,  so  that 
no  ideas  were  duplicated.  Before  supper  on 
Christmas  eve  a  committee  of  three  toured  the 
house  from  room  to  room  in  order  to  make  a 
selection  of  the  prettiest  tree.  The  one  which 
they  chose  was  entirelv-  covered  with  gold  tinsel 
and  tiny  glittering  bells,  which  gave  a  beautiful, 
shimmering  effect,  as  though  veiled  in  a  misty 
golden  cloud,  out  of  which  myriads  of  bright 
candles  gleamed  and  flickered  like  stars. 
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I'liiini;  ilic  ucfk.  llu-  iliiiiiig-nioin  and  iUD 
adjdininj;  ^al(M\s  wcru  cumpk-lcly  traii>foniK-<l, 
1)111  what  il  would  all  lnok  like,  wc  girls  had  no 
idi'a,  for  ihf  doors  were  kc|)l  sccuruK  lockfd  and 
no  one.  s;i\c  the  tcarhcrs.  were  allowed  lo  pass 
iIk'  threshold  \iniil  the  nii;ht  lielore  Chrislnias. 
In  the  nii'antinie.  the  j;\  iiinasiuni  ser\ed  as  the 
sallc  (i  i)Hii:^fi\  and  a  \cr\  passable  one  it  made, 
for  the  walls  were  covered  with  the  flags  of  every 
n.ition  ,ind  with  pini'  hr.inciics.  holly,  and  niislle- 
toe,  which  we  had  heli)ed  gather  in  the  \mhk1s, 
giving  it  a  \er>'  festive  appearance. 

B\'  Christ r.ias  eve,  every  one  was  keyed  u])  to 
a  ]ioint  of  great  excitement,  and  when  the  doors 
were  finalh'  Hung  wide  lo  us  we  stood  transfixed 
at  the  splendor  of  the  scene.  .All  the  length  of 
the  rooms  on  either  side  were  tables  Covered 
with  snoxw  cloths  on  which  |)ackages  of  all  sizes 
were  piled,      I'or  ,i  whole  week  no  ni.'iil  had  lieen 


three  sucet  C'inist mas  carols,  "It  Came  Upon  the 
Midnight  Clear."  in  I'nglish,  "Noel."  in  French, 
and  "Silent  .Night.  llol\-  .\ight,"  in  Cicrman, 
the  fresh  \oung  voices  resounding  through  the 
hotise.  Then  we  rushed  to  open  our  gifts.  An 
added  pleasure  was  that  each  was  privileged  to 
speak  her  own  language  for  two  davs,  and  coii- 
versiition  certainly  waxed  loud  and  continuous 
during  that  period  I 

On  New  Year's  eve  the  tree  was  lighted  for 
the  last  time,  and  at  midnight  hot  raisin-huns 
and  cups  of  steaming  chocolate  were  served  in  the 
'^rande  salle  d' etude,  after  which  everybody  gath- 
ered on  the  porches  to  hear  the  church-bells  ring 
in  "/(/  Noiivelle  Aintee." 

.\  few  days  after  New  \'ear's,  the  school  was 
taken  to  Les  Diablerets,  a  resort  in  the  moun- 
t.iins,  for  ten  days  of  winter  sports.  We  stayed 
at  one  of  the  largest  hotels,  a  whole  Hoor  being 
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distributed,  as  it  \v,i^  ret.iined  lor  this  occasioti.  turned  over  to  us.     We  were  very  much  thrilled 

.•\t  the  end  of  the  hall  stood  the  largest  Christmas-  at  actually  living  in  a  hotel,  for  the  contrast  to  our 

tree  we  had  ever  seen  --one  mass  of  color  and  simple  regime  at  the  chateau  was  quite  marked, 

light.     The  brilliancv-  of  it   all  cjuite  dazzled  us  There  was  a  decided  atmosphere  of  social  gaiety 

for   a    moment,     Refore   we   were   permitted    to  which  pleased  us  girls  not  a  little,  for  it  was  a  joy 

search   for  our  tables,  we  knelt  and  sang  those  to  be  transplatited  to  this  lively  place  after  the 
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seclusion  of  Mont  Rose.  We  wure  very  sli-iclh-  and  lonliiuicd  llu-ii  lasrin.iling  g;inu' of  ice  liurkey 
supenised  by  the  teachers,  however,  who  were  or  Swiss  curling  until  long  ijasl  tiic  lunch  hour, 
naturally  careful  of  their  youthful  charges.  loo  absorbed  to  think  of  anything  save  the  in- 
After  dinner,  an  hour  or  so  was  spent  in  play-  comparable  sensation  of  gliding  over  the  perfect 
ing  cards  and  games  or  joining  the  dancers  in  ice. 
the  ball-room,    though   we  girls  were  |>ermitted  The  crisp  Swiss  air  was  so  \igorous.  so  exhilara- 
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to  dance  only  among  ourselves.  Frequent  draw- 
ing-room gymkhanas,  charades,  lableau.\  vixants, 
and  concerts  were  given  to  make  the  e\enings 
amusing.  .\  large  fancy-dress  ball,  with  prizes. 
was  another  gala  event,  this  usualh'  taking  |)lace 
on  the  eve  of  the  school's  departure. 

Though  we  enjoyed  these  indoor  amusements. 
we  much  preferred  the  times  when  we  could  be 
out  in  the  great  open  where  we  might  revel  all 
day  long  in  our  fa\orite  sport,  be  it  higing  (coast- 
ing), skeeing,  skating,  or  walking.  The  skating- 
rink  was  some  distance  below  the  hotel,  a  slide 
leading  toward  it.  so  earK-  every  morning  wc 
girls,  robust  and  ros>-  in  our  white  sweaters  and 
tweed  skirts,  mounted  our  sleds,  or  "alpine  taxis," 
and  swiftly  liiged  down  to  the  rink,  which  spar- 
kled and  glistened  in  the  sunshine.  There  we 
would  skate  to  our  hearts'  content  on  the  superb 
ice  until  noon.  Some  of  the  most  de\oted  fol- 
lowers of  the  sport  refused  to  lea\c  even  then 


ting,  that  it  seemed  to  Ix'  tilled  with  an  indelinable 
magic  which  doubled  our  vitality  and  energy. 
We  never  failed  to  return  to  the  hotel  in  time  for 
tea.  and  alwa>s  created  quite  a  commotion  as  we 
clattered  in.  stamping  and  brushing  off  the  snow, 
all  talking  at  once  as  we  headed  for  the  dining- 
room.  .\  merr\-  hubbub  of  voices,  supplemented 
b\-  freeiuent  peals  of  laughter,  kept  constantlj- 
coming  from  the  direction  of  the  "flappers'  " 
table  during  tea — that  altogether  jolK-  and  in- 
formal aftair. 

One  of  the  occa.sions  which  I  am  sure  we  shall 
ne\er  forget  in  after  years  is  the  marvelous  ice 
carni\al  which  took  place  a  few  e\enings  before 
we  left.  The  rink,  as  smooth  as  polished  glass, 
reflected  a  multitude  of  vividly  colored  Japanese 
lanterns,  as  well  as  the  full  moon  which  had  risen 
over  the  gleaming  white  mountains.  .\  splendid 
band  pla\ed  for  the  skaters,  who  swa>-ed  in  ca- 
dence to  the  music.     It  was  truly  a  glorious  scene, 
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unni;Uch«I  in  beauty  and  impressiveness.  He- 
fore  returning  to  the  hotel  a  long  sleigh-ride  was 
taken  tliroiigh  the  snow-bound  foot-hills,  wc  girls 
singing  all  the  while  and  iirodainiing  il  llic  most 
thrilling  episode  of  our  li\es. 

When  the  school  returned  to  Lausainie  it  was 
to  take  up  oiu'  studies  with  great  seriousness  until 
summer.  .Kfter  so  many  charming  trips  we 
were  readv-  to  settle  down  and  absorb  all  the 
knowledge  we  could.  Of  course,  there  were  still 
the  usual  times  of  recreation,  while  ice-skating  on 
a  near-h>-  pond  and  Iiiiiing  in  our  own  grounds 
were  continued  as  long  as  the  snow  lasted. 

The  home  life  and  the  companionshii)  of  girls 
from  different  nations;  the  careful  supervision 
and  helpful  advice  of  the  teachers;  the  advan- 
tages of  travel  and  mingling  in  the  cosmopolitan 
hotel  life  of  summer  and  winter  resorts,  all  com- 
bined to  make  our  course  at  Mont  Rose  a  well- 
balanced  one. 

Besides  acquiring  fluency  in  languages,  wc 
found  something  which  we  shall  never  lose  sight 
ol  the  rest  ot  our  li\es — we  learned  to  appreciate 
and   value    natiu'c.      The    majestic   snow-ca])ped 


Alps,  the  green  valleys  and  meadows,  the  hills 
co\-ered  with  rare  and  exquisite  flowers,  the  roads 
passing  through  picturesque  villages,  and  best 
of  all  the  blue  lake  whose  be;iuty  will  e\er  be  a 
lasting  inemorj-,  seemed  to  bring  us  closer  to  the 
Divine. 

This  account  of  my  school-life  is  meant  as  a 
hel|)  to  girls,  who,  now  that  the  war  is  over,  may 
desire  to  continue  their  education  in  Switzerland. 
The>-  will  find  it  dilTerent  in  many  ways  from 
American  schools;  the\'  will  undoubtedly  miss 
much  they  have  been  accustomed  to  over  here — 
but  their  sympathies  will  widen,  they  will  become 
more  tolerant.  the>'  will  learn  to  admire  another 
country  than  their  own — a  country  as  rich  in 
scenic  and  tloral  beauties,  but  older  in  civilization. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  they  will  become  more 
deeply  attached  than  before  to  their  native  land, 
more  tulh'  aware  of  its  advantages  now  that  they 
have  left  it.  To  realize  the  value  of  an\thing 
one  should  be  able  to  make  a  comparison.  Each 
girl  ill  the  school  was  always  ready  to  stand  up 
for  her  own  countn,-,  thus  making  patriotism  a 
real,  glowing  [lart  of  her  life. 


UP-TO-DATE 
SANTA 

By   KATHARINE  S.   McInAY 

"This  aeniplaiie  is  just  the  thing," 

Said  Santa  Clans  with  glee. 
"A  mile  a  minute  is  my  speed; 
Reindeer  are  'out  of  it,'  indeed. 
I  set  the  to>s  on  its  broad  wing 
And  fly  along,  my  gifts  to  bring. 

Till  your  chimney-top  I  see; 
Then  drop  your  presents  one  by  on* 
.And  when  m>-  task  of  love  is  done, 
I  start  the  airplane  up  again 
.And  it  flies  home  with  me." 


'AiJ 


Mv  (ladch-  knows  just  lots  of  games  lo  i)la\-  witli  me. 
And  aftt-r  tea,  •'WVll.  I'.ndsie,"  lie  says,  "which  sliall  it  he?" 


Sometimes  we  pla>'  we  'fc  hears,  or  trains  that  go  a  mile 
in  just  a  wink;  but  most  the  best  is  "Craeklediie." 
When  Daddy  is  a  eraekiedile  his  teeth  go  cr-iiuiii.' 
He  growls,  "A  nice  fat  child  like  that  tastes  good  for  hmch,' 
.'\nd  then  lie  makes  an  awful  sound  and  crawls  toward  me. 
And  I  climb  oxer  chairs  and  things,  scared  as  can  be; 


Hut  when  he  gets  so  \ery  near,  althougli  I  know 

It  's  just  ni\'  dadd\  .  still  it  seems  it  can't  he  so. 

I  s(|neal  and  s(|ue.d,  "\o.  |)add\',  don't  I     (  lO  'wav,  go  'way!" 

Then  Daddy  scrambles  up     ,uul  'course  I  know  it  's  jiiay. 

"\'on  i-omic  child!"  s,i\s  he,  ,iud  smiles  a  twinkly  smile, 

"lliiw  long  liefore  Soniebod)'  begs  for  'Cnickledile'?" 


r 


;-^^ 


'.>«'^> 


Big  Bii.i.  Hedges  scowled  out  of  the  lorker-rooin 
window  and  groaned  softly.  There  was  some- 
thing about  that  wide,  unbroken  sweep  of  snow 
which  aflected  him  disagreeal)l> .  if  only  it  had 
been  crisscrossed  by  footprints,  or  the  tracks  of 
snow-shoes  or  toboggans,  he  would  n't  have 
minded  it  nearly  so  much.  But  there  it  lay.  flat, 
while,  untrtxlden.  drifting  over  low  walls  and 
turning  the  clumps  of  shrubber\-  into  shapeless 
mounds.  And  of  a  sudden  he  found  himself  hat- 
ing it  almost  as  much  as  the  dead  silence  of  the 
endless,  empty  rooms  about  him.  For  it  was  the 
lourth  day  of  the  Christmas  \acation.  and.  wi\e 
the  kitchen  staff,  there  were  only  two  other  human 
beings  in  this  whole  great  barracks  of  a  place. 

"And  neither  of  them  is  really  human."  grunted 
Hedges,  turning  restles.sly  frf)m  the  window. 

With  a  disgusted  snort  he  recalled  the  beha\  ior 
of  those  two.  whom  so  far  he  had  met  only  at 
meal-time.  Mr.  Wilson,  the  tutor  left  in  charge 
of  the  school,  consumed  his  food  in  a  preoccupied 


sort  of  daze,  rousing  himself  at  rare  inter\als  to 
make  some  plainly  perfunctor\-  remark.  He 
was  writing  some  article  or  other  for  the  maga- 
zines, and  it  was  all  too  e\ident  that  the  subject 
filled  his  waking  hours.  .\nd  "Plug"  Seabur\-, 
with  his  e\erlasting  book  propped  up  against  a 
tumbler,  was  even  worse.  But  then  Hedges  had 
ne\er  expected  anything  from  him. 

Crossing  to  his  locker,  the  boy  inilletl  out  a 
heav\'  sweater,  stared  at  it  dubiously  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  let  it  dangle  from  his  relaxed  lin- 
gers. For  once  the  thought  of  violent  phxsical 
exertion  in  the  open  failed  to  arou.se  the  least 
enthusiasm.  Ever  since  the  departure  of  the  fel- 
lows, he  had  skeed  and  snow-shoed  and  tramperl 
through  the  drifts — alone;  and  now  the  monotoin' 
was  getting  on  his  nerves.  He  thing  the  sweater 
back.  and.  slamming  the  locker  door,  strolled 
aimlessly  out  of  the  room. 

One  peep  into  the  cold,  loflx.  emi)ly  "gym" 
eftectually    quelled    his    half-formed    notion    of 
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imiliiig  in  an  hour  or  two  on  llic  parallel  bars, 
i     ni  lonesome  I"   he  growled:   "just — plumb — 
lonesome!     It  's  the  first  time  I  've  ever  wished  I 
did  n't  live  in  Arizona." 

But  the  thought  of  home  and  Christmas  cheer 
and  ail  the  other  vanished  holiday  delights  was 
not  one  to  dwell  on  now;  he  tried  instead 
to  ajipreriate  how  absurd  it  would  have  been  to 
spend  eight  of  his  twelve  holidays  on  the  train. 

.\  little  further  dawdling  ended  in  his  turning 
toward  the  library.  He  was  not  in  the  least  fond 
of  reading.  Life  ordinarih',  with  its  constant 
succession  of  outdoor  and  indoor  sports  and 
games,  was  much  too  full  to  think  of  wasting  lime 
with  a  book  unless  one  had  to.  But  the  thought 
occurred  to  him  that  to-day  it  might  be  a  shade 
better  than  doing  ab.solutely  nothing. 

Ojiening  the  door  of  the  long,  low-ceiled,  book- 
lined  room,  which  he  had  expected  to  find  as 
desolately  empty  as  the  rest,  he  paused  in  sur- 
prise. On  the  brick  hearth  a  log  fire  burned 
cheerfulb',  and  curled  up  in  an  easy  chair  close  to 
the  hearth,  was  the  slight  figure  of  Paul  Seabury. 

"Hello!"  said  Hedges,  gruftly,  when  he  had 
recovered  from  his  surprise.  "Von  '\e  sure  made 
yourself  comfortable." 

Seabury  gave  a  start  and  raised  his  head.  For 
a  moment  his  look  was  \eiled,  abstracted,  as  if 
hi>  mind  still  lingered  on  the  book  lying  open  in 
his  lap.  Then  recognition  slowly  dawned,  and  a 
faint  flush  crept  into  his  face. 

"The — the  wood  was  here,  and  I — 1  did  n't 
think  there  'd  be  any  harm  in  lighting  it."  he  said, 
thrusting  back  a  straggling  lock  of  brown  hair. 

"I  don't  s'pose  there  is."  returned  Hi-dges, 
shorth-.  L'nconscioush',  he  was  a  little  annoyc>d 
that  Seabin-y  should  seem  so  comfortable  and  con- 
tent.    "I  thought  >-ou  were  upstairs." 

lie  dragged  a  chair  to  the  other  side  of  the 
hearth  and  plunipe<l  down  in  it.  "What  \ou 
re.iding?"  he  asked. 

Seabury's  e\'es  brightened.  "Treasure  Is- 
land," he  answered  eagerh',  "It  's  awfully  excit- 
ing.     I  've  just  got  to  the  |)lace  where — " 

".\e\er  read  it,"  interrupted  the  big  fellow, 
indifTerentK-.  Lounging  back  against  the  leather 
cushions,  he  sur\e\ed  the  slim,  brown-eyed, 
rather  pale-faced  boy  with  a  sort  of  contemptuous 
ctiriosit)-.     "Do  you  read  all  the  time?"  he  asked. 

.\gain  the  lilood  crept  up  into  Seabury's  thin 
face  and  his  lids  droo])ed.  "Why,  no — not  all 
the  time,"  he  answered  slowh'.  "But — l)ut  just 
now  there  's  nothing  else  to  do." 

IL'dges  grunted.  "Nothing  else  to  do!  (iee- 
whiz!  Don't  you  ever  feel  like  going  for  a  tratup 
or  something?  1  s'])ose  you  can't  snow-shoe,  or 
skee.  but  I  should  n't  think  \ou  'd  want  to  slay 
coojied  up  in  the  house  all  the  time," 


.\  laint,  nerxous  smile  cur\t>d  the  bo>'s  sensi- 
tive lips.  "Oh.  I  can  skee  and  snow-shoe  all  right, 
but — "  He  paused,  noticing  the  incredulous  ex- 
pression which  Hedges  w-as  at  no  pains  to  hide. 
"Everybody  does,  where  I  live  in  Canada,"  he 
explained,  "often  it  's  the  only  way  to  get  about," 

"Oh,  I  see,"  Hedges'  tone  was  no  longer  curl, 
and  a  sudden  look  of  interest  had  flashed  into  his 
eyes.  "But  don't  you //fecit?  Does  n't  this  snow 
make  you  want  to  go  out  and  tr\-  some  stunts?" 

Seabur\-  glanced  sidewise  through  the  case- 
ment windows  at  the  sloping,  drifted  field  beyond. 
'.\ — no,  I  can't  say  it  does,"  he  confessed  hesi- 
tatingly; "it  's  such  a  beasiK-,  rotten  day." 

His  interest  in  Plug's  unexpected  accomplish- 
ments made  Hedges  forbear  to  comment  scorn- 
tulK'  on  such  weakness." 

"Rotten!"  he  repeated.  'Wh)  ,  it  's  not  bad 
at  all.     It  's  stopped  snowing." 

"I  know;  Jjut  it  looks  as  if  it  would  start  in 
again  any  minute." 

"Shucks!"  snitTed  Hedges.  "A  little  snow 
won't  hurt  \ou.  Come  ahead  out  and  let  's  see 
what  >ou  can  do," 

Seabur\'  hesitated,  glancing  with  a  shiver  at 
the  cold,  while  lield  outside  and  back  to  the  cheer- 
ful fire.  He  did  nt)t  feel  at  all  inclined  to  leave 
his  comfortable  chair  and  this  enthralling  book. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  curiously  unwilling  to 
merit  iiill  Hedges'  disajiproval.  From  the  first 
he  had  regarded  this  big,  strong,  dominating  fel- 
low with  a  .secret  admiration  and  sh\'  liking  which 
held  in  it  no  touch  of  en\y  or  desire  for  emulation. 
It  was  the  sort  of  admiration  he  felt  for  certain 
heroes  in  his  fa\orite  books.  When  Hedges  made 
some  spectacular  pla\'  on  the  gridiron  or  pulled 
off  an  especialK"  thrilling  stunt  on  the  hockey- 
rink.  Seabur\-,  watching  inconspicuously  from 
the  side-lines,  got  all  hot  and  cold  and  breath- 
lessl>-  excited.  But  he  was  i|uite  content  thai 
1  ledges  should  be  doing  it  and  not  himself. 
Sometimes,  to  be  sure,  he  wondered  what  it  would 
be  like  to  have  such  a  person  for  a  friend.  But 
until  this  moment  Hedges  had  scarcely  seemed 
aware  of  his  existence,  and  Seabur>'  was  inuch 
loo  sh\-  to  make  advances,  e\en  when  the  com- 
mon misfortune  of  too-distant  homes  had  thrown 
them  together  in  the  isolation  of  the  em|)ty  school. 

"I  —  I  ha\e  n't  any  skees."  he  said  at  length. 

Hedges  sprang  briskh  to  his  feet.  "That  's 
nothing.  I  '11  tix  %ou  up.  We  can  borrow  Mar- 
ston's.     Come  ahead." 

Swe|)t  along  by  his  enthusiasm,  Seabury  closed 
his  book  and  followed  him  out  into  the  corridor 
and  down  to  the  locker  room.  Here  they  got  out 
sweaters,  woolen  gloves  and  caps,  and  Hedges 
calmly  appn)]iriati>d  the  absent  Mansion's  skees. 

luiierging  finally  into  the  open,  Seabury  shi\- 
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ered  a  little  as  the  keen,  searching  wind  struck 
him.  It  came  from  I  he  northeast,  and  there  was 
a  chill,  penetrating  quality  about  it  which  prom- 
ised more  snow,  and  that  soon.  By  the  time  Sea- 
bury  had  adjusted  the  leather  harness  to  his  feet 
and  resumed  his  gloves,  his  fingers  were  blue  and 
he  needed  no  urging  to  set  off  at  a  swift  pace. 
In  sa\ing  that  he  could  ,«kee.  the  boy  had  not 


much  good  ,11  an\  thing  cxcejit  just  straight-away 
going." 

"Huh!"  grunted  Hedges,  sceptically .  "I  '11 
bet  you  could  run  circles  around  any  of  the  fel- 
lows here.  V\"ell,  what  do  you  say  to  taking  a 
little  tramp.  I  '\e  knocked  around  the  grounds 
till  I  'm  sick  of  iheni.  Let  's  go  up  Hogan  Hill," 
he  added,  with  ,i  hurst  of  inspiration. 


"IT  W.\S  .\  TOILSOMIL  .\ND  IWINILL  METHOD  OF  I'KOl.KEss  lOR  THEM  liOTH"  (SEE  P.\GE  luj) 


exaggerated.  He  was.  in  fad,  so  perfectly  at 
home  upon  the  long,  smooth.  cur\ed-up  strips  of 
ash,  that  he  moved  with  the  effortless  ease  and 
gracx-  of  one  scarcely  conscious  of  his  means  of 
locomotion.  Watching  him  closely.  Hedges' 
expression  of  critical  appraisement  changed 
swiftly  to  one  of  unqualified  approval. 

"You  're  not  much  good  on  them,  are  you?" 
he  commented.  "I  suppose  you  can  jupip  any 
old  distance  and  do  all  sorts  of  fancy  stunts." 

Seabur>-  laughed.  He  was  warm  again  and 
beginning  to  find  an  unwonted  pleasure  in  the 
swift,  gliding  motion  and  the  tingling  rush  of 
frosty  air  against  his  face. 

"Nothing  like  that  at  all,"  he  answered.  "I 
can  jump  some,  of  course,  but  I  'ni  really  not 


Sealnir\  promjilK'  agreed,  though  inwardly  he 
was  not  altogether  thrilled  at  the  prospect  of  such 
a  climl).  I  logan  Hill  rose  stecpl\-  hack  of  the 
school.  .\  few  ha\-fields  ranged  along  its  lower 
le\cl,  but  above  them  the  timber  growth  was 
fairly  thick,  and  Paul  knew  from  experience  that 
skeeing  on  a  wooded  slope  was  far  from  easy. 

.\s  it  turned  out.  Hedges  had  no  intention  of 
tackling  the  steep  slope  directh'.  He  knew  of  an 
old  wood-road  w^hich  led  nearly  to  the  summit  by 
more  leisurely  twists  and  curves,  and  it  was  his 
idea  that  they  take  this  as  far  as  it  went  and  then 
skee  down  its  open,  winding  length. 

By  the  time  they  were  half-way  up,  Seabury 
was  pretty  well  blown.  It  was  the  first  time  he 
had  been  on  skees  in  nearly  a  \ear,  and  his  muscles 
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vvL'ic  suit  ironi  siMicral  lack  uf  t'XL'rd^-.  I  \v  inaric 
no  coiiii'''''iii.  lio\vt.'\er.  and  prcsfiiily  Hedges 
hinl■^L'll  proposed  a  rest. 

"I  wish  I  lould  handle  the  things  as  easily  as 
yon  do,"  he  eommented.  "'!  work  so  almighty 
hard  that  I  get  all  in  a  swe.ii,  while  \i>u  ju^t  glide 
along  as  if  \ou  were  on  skates." 

"I  may  glide,  but  I  ha\e  n't  an\  wind  left," 
confessed  Seabury.  "it  "s  onl\-  i>raeliee,  \oti 
know.  I  '\e  used  them  ever  since  I  was  a  little 
kid,  and  compared  to  some  of  the  fellows  tip  home, 
I  'ni  nowhere.  Do  \on  think  we  otighl  to  go  any 
farther?     I  felt  some  snow  on  my  f.ice  just  then." 

"Oh.  stn-e!"  said  Hedges,  bhiMly.  ".X  little 
snow  won't  hurt  iis.  .myhow,  and  we  can  skee  (low  n 
in  no  time  at  all,     l.el  "s  not  go  back  just  \et." 

Presently  the\  started  on  again,  and  though 
Si'.ilnirv'  kept  silent,  he  was  far  from  comfortable 
ill  his  mind.  1  le  had  had  more  than  one  unpleas- 
ant experience  with  sudden  winter  storms.  It 
seemed  to  him  wiser  to  turn  liack  at  once,  but  he 
was  afraid  of  suggesting  it  again  lest  1  ledges  think 
him  a  (juitter. 

.\  little  later,  still  nioimting  the  narrow,  wind- 
ing trail,  the\'  c.inie  upon  a  rough  log  hut,  aged 
,ind  deserted,  with  .i  sagging,  half-open  door; 
but  the  two  l)o>s,  unwilling  to  takeoff  their  skees, 
did  not  stop  to  in\estigate  it. 

I'A'erv  now  and  then  dtiring  the  next  half  luile 
trifling  little  gusts  of  stinging  snowll.ikes  whirleil 
down  from  the  lr,iden  sk\',  beat  .igainst  their 
f.ices,  and  scurried  on.  Seabury's  tet'ling  of  ner- 
\otis  apprehension  increased,  but  Hedges,  in  his 
<areless,  self-conlkieiit  manner  merely  laughed 
and  said  that  the  tri|)  home  would  be  all  the  more 
interesting  for  little  diversions  of  that  sort. 

Tlie  words  were  scarceh'  spoken  when,  from 
the  distance,  there  came  .i  curious,  thin  wailing 
of  the  wind,  rising  swiftK  to  .i  dull,  ominous  roar. 
Startled,  both  lioys  stopped  .ibruplly.  and  stared 
up  the  slo|ie.  .\iid  as  the\'  did  so,  >omething  like 
.1  \,ist.  white,  opa<|ue  curl.iin  surged  o\cr  the 
crest  of  the  hill  and  swept  s\vifll>-  tow.ird  them. 

.\lmost  before  the\'  ^■ould  draw  a  breath  it  was 
upon  them,  a  dense,  blinding  mass  of  snow,  which 
whirled  aliout  them  in  choking  massesand  Ijlotted 
<iut  the  landscape  in  ,i  Hash. 

"W'otigh!"  gas|ied  Hedges.  "Some  speetl  to 
ih.it  !  1  gtiess  we  'd  better  beat  it,  kid,  while  the 
going  's  good." 

J5ut  e\en  Hedges,  with  liis  easy,  careh'ss  con- 
lidence,  was  swiftly  forced  to  the  realization  that 
the  going  was  ver>'  far  from  good  c\en  then.  It 
was  imiiossiblc  to  see  more  than  a  dozen  yards 
.[liead  of  them.  .\s  a  m.itterof  course,  the  older 
fellow  took  the  lead,  but  he  had  not  gone  far 
before  he  r.in  off  ihe  tr.ick  ,uid  oiiK  saved  himself 
Irom  a  spill  b\'  gr.ibbing  .i  small  iri'c. 


"Have  to  take  it  easy,"  he  commented,  recov- 
ering his  balance.  "'I'liis  storm  will  let  up  soon; 
it  can't  possibly  last  long  this  wa> ." 

Seafmrv  made  no  answer.  Shaking  with  iier- 
votisness,   he  could   not   trust  himself   to  speak. 

Regaining  the  trail.  Hedges  started  off  again, 
cautiotish-  enough  at  first.  But  a  little  success 
seemed  to  restore  his  confidence,  and  he  began  to 
use  his  stall  as  a  brake  with  less  and  lessfrecjuency. 
They  had  gone  |)erhaps  a  tiuarter  of  a  mile  when 
a  sudden  heavier  gust  of  stinging  Hakes  momen- 
tarily blinded  them  both.  Seabtirv-  instantly  put 
on  the  brake  and  almost  stoi)|)ed.  When  he  was 
able  to  clear  his  eyes.  Hedges  was  out  of  .sight. 
.\n  instant  later  there  came  a  sudden  crash,  a 
startled,  mtiffled  cry.  and  then — silence! 

Horrified.  Seaburv-  instantlv  jerked  his  staff 
out  of  the  snow  ami  sped  forward.  At  first,  he 
could  barelv-  see  the  tracks  of  his  companion's 
skees.  but  ])resently  the  storm  lightened  a  tritle 
and  of  a  sudden  he  realized  what  had  happened. 
I  ledges  had  luisjudged  a  sharp  ctirve  in  the  trail 
and,  instead  of  following  it,  had  plunged  off  to  one 
side  and  down  a  steep  declivity  thickly  grown  with 
trees.  .\t  the  foot  ol  this  little  .slope  Scabtiry 
found  him  King  motionless,  a  twisted  heap,  face 
downward  in  the  siuiv\. 

Sick  with  horror,  (he  bov  bent  over  that  silent 
figure.      "Bill!"  he  cried,  "what  has — " 

His  voice  died  in  a  choking  sob,  but  a  moment 
Liter  his  heart  leaped  as  Hedges  stirred,  trietl  to 
rise,  and  fell  back  with  .t  stifled  groan. 

"It  's  -my  ankle."  he  lUumblefL  "1 — I  '\c — 
turned  it.     See  if  \i)U  can't — " 

With  shaking  fingers,  Seabtu'y  jerked  at  the 
buckles  of  his  skees  and  stepped  out  of  them. 
Hedges'  left  foot  was  twisted  under  him,  and  the 
front  part  of  his  skee  was  broken  off.  .As  I'atil  freed 
theother'sfeet  froiu  their  enctnubering  straps.  Bill 
made  a  second  effort  to  rise,  but  his  face  turned 
(|uite  w  hite  and  he  .sank  back  with  a  grunt  of  pain. 

"  rhuuder!"  he  nititlered.  "I — 1  believe  it  's 
spr.iined." 

Lor  .1  moment  or  Iwo  he  sat  there,  face  screwed 
uji,  arms  gripping  his  knees.  'I'hen.  as  his  head 
cleared,  he  looked  up  at  the  frightened  Seaburv , 
.1  wr\'  smile  twisting  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

"1  'm  an  awful  luit,  kid."  he  .said.  "I  forgot 
that  ctirve  and  was  going  too  fast  to  pull  up. 
Reckon  I  deserve  that  crack  on  the  head  and  all 
the  rest'of  it  for  being  so  awfulK  cocky.  Looks 
as  if  we  were  in  rather  a  mess,  does  n't  it.'''' 

Seabury  nodded,  still  unable  to  trust  himself  to 
speak.  But  Hedges'  coolness  soothed  his  jangled 
nerves,  and  presentlv'  a  thought  struck  him. 

"That  cabin  back  there!"  he  exclaimed.  "II 
we  could  onlv'  manage  to  get  that  far — " 

He    paused    and    the    other    nodded.     "Good 
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idea,"  he  agreed  promptly.  "I  'm  afraid  I  can't 
walk  it,  but  I  might  be  able  to  crawl." 

"Oh,  I  did  n't  mean  that.  If  we  only  had  some 
way  of  fastening  m\-  skees  together,  yoti  could  lie 
down  on  them  and  I  could  pull  you." 

.-\  gleam  of  admiration  came  into  the  older 
chap's  dark  eyes.  "You  '\e  got  >our  nerve  with 
you,  old  man,"  he  said.  "Do  \ou  know  how- 
much  I  weigh?" 

"That  does  n't  matter."  protested  Seabury. 
"It  's  all  down  hill;  it  would  n't  be  so  hard.  Be- 
sides, we  can't  sla>'  here  or — or  we  'II  freeze." 

"Now  you  've  said  something,"  agreed  Hedges. 

And  it  was  true.  Alreadx'  Seabur\-'s  teeth 
were  chattering,  and  c\en  the  warmer  blooded 
Hedges  could  feel  the  cold  penetrating  his  thick 
sweater.  He  tried  to  think  of  some  other  way 
out  of  their  predicament,  but  finally  agreed 
to  try  the  plan.  His  heavy,  high  shoes  were 
laced  with  rawhide  thongs,  which  sufficed  roughh' 
to  bind  the  two  skees  together.  There  was  no 
possibilitx',  howe\er,  of  pulling  them.  The  onl\ 
way  they  could  manage  was  for  Hedges  to  seat 
himself  on  the  improvised  toboggan  while  Sea- 
bury  trudged  behind  and  pushed. 

It  was  a  toilsome  and  painful  method  of  prog- 
ress for  them  both  and  often  jolted  Hedges' 
ankle,  which  was  already-  badly  swollen,  bringing 
on  a  constant  succession  of  sharp,  keen  stabs. 
Seabury,  wading  knee-deep  in  the  snow,  was  soon 
breathless,  and  by  the  time  they  reached  the 
cabin,  he  felt  utterly  done  u[). 

"Could  n't  ha\'e  kept  that  u[)  nuuh  longer." 
grunted  Hedges,  when  the\  were  inside  the  shelter 
with  the  door  closed  against  the  storm. 

His  alert  gaze  traveled  swiftly  aroimd  the  bare 
interior.  There  was  a  rough  stone  chimne>'  at  one 
end,  a  shuttered  window  at  the  back,  and  that 
was  all.  Snow  lay  piled  up  on  the  cold  hearth, 
and  here  and  there  made  little  ridges  on  the  logs 
where  it  had  filtered  through  the  n)an\-  cracks 
and  crevices.  Without  the  means  of  making  tire, 
it  was  not  much  better  than  the  out-of-doors,  and 
Hedges'  heart  sank  as  he  glanced  at  his  com- 
panion, leaning  exhausted  against  the  wall. 

"It  's  sure  to  stop  pretty  soon,"  he  said  pres- 
ently, with  a  confidence  he  did  not  feel.  "When 
it  lets  up  a  little,  we  might — " 

"I  don't  believe  it 's  going  to  let  up."  Seaburx' 
straightened  with  an  odd,  unwonted  air  of  deci- 
sion. "I  was  caught  in  a  storm  like  this  two 
>ears  ago  and  it  lasted  o\er  two  da\s.  We  '\e 
got  to  do  something,  and  do  it  pretty  quick." 

Hedges  stared  at  him,  amazed  at  the  sudden 
transformation.  He  did  not  understand  that  a 
long-continued  nervous  strain  will  sometimes 
bring  about  strange  reactions. 

"■^'ou  're  not  thinking  of  pushing  me  all  the 


way  down  the  road,  are  you?"  he  protested.  "I 
don't  belie\e  you  could  do  ii." 

"I  don't  belie\-e  I  could,  cither,"  agreed  the 
other,  frankly.  "But  I  could  go  down  alone  and 
bring  back  help." 

"(iee-whi/l  \'ou — \(iu  mean  ,skce  down  thai 
road?  Why,  it  's  over  three  miles,  and  you  'd 
miss  the  trail  a  dozen  times." 

"I  should  n't  try  the  road,"  said  Seabin'\', 
(luietly.  His  face  was  pale,  but  there  was  a  de- 
termined set  to  the  delicate  chin.  "If  I  went 
straight  down  the  hill  back  of  this  cabin,  I  'd  land 
close  to  the  school,  and  I  don't  belie\e  the  wholi? 
distance  is  over  half  a  mile." 

Hedges  gasped.  "You  're  crazy,  man!  Win. 
}.<ni  'fl  kill  \()urself  in  the  first  hundred  feet  try- 
ing to  skee  through  those  trees." 

"I  don't  think  so.  I  've  done  it  before — some. 
Besides,  most  of  the  slope  is  open  fields.  I  ik)- 
ticed  that  when  we  started  out." 

"But  they  're  steep  as  the  dickens,  with  stone 
walls,  and — " 

Seabury  cut  short  his  protests  by  buttoning  his 
collar  tightly  about  his  throat  and  testing  the 
laces  of  his  shoes.  He  was  afraid  to  delay  lest 
his  resolution  sht)uld  break  down. 

"1  'm  going,"  he  stated  stubbornK';  "and  ihc 
.sooner  I  get  off,  the  better," 

And  go  he  did,  with  a  curt  farewell  which 
astonished  and  bewildered  his  companion  who 
had  no  means  of  knowing  that  it  was  a  nia[iner  ,is- 
sumed  to  hide  a  desperate  fear  and  nervousness. 
.\s  the  door  closed  between  them,  Seabur>''s  li|)s 
began  to  tremble;  and  his  hands  shook  so  that  he 
could  scarceK"  tighten  up  the  stra|)s  of  his  skees. 

Back  of  the  cabin,  poised  at  the  1()|)  of  the  slopi-, 
with  the  snow  \fhirling  aroiuul  him  and  the 
unknown  in  Iroiit,  he  had  one  horrible  moment 
of  indecision  when  his  heart  la\-  like  lead  within 
him  and  he  was  on  the  \erge  of  turning  back. 
But  with  a  tremendous  effort  he  crushed  down 
that  almost  irresistible  iminilse.  He  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  facing  Hedges,  an  acknowl- 
edged coward  and  a  quitter.  .An  instant  later  a 
thrust  of  his  staff  sent  him  over  the  edge,  to  glide 
downward  through  the  trees  with  swiftly  in- 
creasing momentum. 

StrangeK'  enough,  he  felt  .somehow  that  the 
worst  was  over.  To  begin  with,  he  was  nuich  too 
occupied  to  think  of  danger,  and  after  he  had  suc- 
cessfully steered  through  the  first  hundred  feet 
or  so  of  woods,  a  growing  confidence  in  himself 
helped  to  bolster  up  his  shrinking  sjiirit.  .Xfter 
all,  save  for  the  blinding  snow,  this  was  no  worse 
than  some  of  the  descents  he  had  made  of  wooded 
slopes  back  there  at  home.  If  the  storm  did  not 
increast\  he  believed  that  he  could  make  it. 

At  first  he  managed,  by  a  skilful   use  of  his 
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j^talT,  to  hold  himself  back  a  link'  and  kuep  his 
speed  within  a  reasonable  limit.  But  just  before 
he  left  the  woods,  the  necessity  for  a  sudden 
side-turn  to  avoid  a  clunij)  of  trees  through  which 
he  could  not  pass  nearly  flting  hint  otf  his  balance. 
In  struggling  to  reco\er  it,  the  end  of  his  staff 
struck  against  another  tree  and  was  torn  instantly 
from  his  grasp. 

His  heart  leaped,  then  sank  sickeningly,  but 
there  was  no  stopi)ing  now.  A  moment  later  he 
Hashed  out  into  the  ojien,  swerved  through  a  gap 
in  the  rough,  snow -covered  wall,  and  shot  down 
the  steep  incline  with  swiftly  increasing  speed. 

His  body  tense  and  bent  slightK'  forward,  his 
straining  gaze  set  unwa\eringl\'  ahead,  stri\ing 
to  pierce  the  whirling,  beating  snow,  Seabur\'  felt 
as  it  he  were  flying  through  tlie  clouds.  On  a 
clear  day,  with  the  ability  to  see  what  la\-  before 
him,  there  would  have  been  .1  rather  delightlul 
exhilaration  in  that  descent.  Hut  the  perilous 
uncertainty  of  it  all  kept  the  bos's  heart  in  his 
throat  and  chained  him  in  a  rigid  grip  of  cold  fear. 

Long  before  he  expected  it,  the  rounded,  siiow- 
covered  bulk  of  a  second  wall  seemed  to  leap  out  of 
the  blinding  snow-curtain  and  rush  lowartl  him. 
Almost  too  late,  he  jinnped.  and.  soaring  through 
the  air,  struck  the  declining  slope  again  a  gtxid 
tliirtx'  feet  beyond. 

In  the  lightning  |)assage  of  ih.il  second  field,  he 
tried  to  figure  where  he  was  coming  out  and  what 
obstacles  he  might  encounter,  but  the  elTort  was 
fruitless.  He  knew  that  the  highroad,  bordered 
by  a  third  stone  wall,  ran  along  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  with  the  school  grounds  on  the  other  side. 
But  the  speed  at  which  he  was  traxeling  made 
consecutive  thought  almost  iiiipossible. 

.Again,  with  that  same  appalling  swiftness,  the 
fmal  barrii-r  loomed  .ihe.ui.  He  lea|)ed,  and,  at 
the  very  take-(jlf,  a  gasp  of  horror  was  jolted  from 
liis  lips  by  the  sight  of  a  two-horse  sledge  moving 
along  the  road  directK'  in  his  path! 

It  was  all  over  in  a  tlash.  1  lel])less  to  avoid  thi' 
i-ollision,  Seabur>-  nevertheless  twisted  his  bod\- 
instinctively  to  the  left.  He  w.is  \.iguel\  con- 
scious of  a  monstrotis,  looming  bulk;  ol  a  startled 
snort  which  sent  a  wa\eof  hot  breath  against  his 
face,  and  the  e((ualK'  startled  \ell  ol  a  human 
voice.  The  next  instant  he  landed  badh',  his 
feet  shot  out  from  under  him.  and  he  lell  back- 
ward with  a  stunning  crash. 

His  fir.st  conscious  observ.ilion  w.is  ot  two 
strange  faces  bending  o\er  him  and  ol  h.uuls 
lifting  him  from  where  he  la\  ludt  buried  in  lh<- 
sn(jw.  For  a  moment  he  w.i^  too  da/ed  to  s|)eak 
or  even  to  remember.  Then,  with  a  surging  rush 
of  immense  relief,  he  realized  wh.it  had  happened, 
and  gaining  speech,  h<'  potni'd  out  a  hurried  l)Ut 
fairlv  coherent  accotml  of  the  situation. 


His  rescuers  proved  to  be  woodsmen,  perfectK' 
familiar  with  the  Hogan  Hill  trail  and  the  old 
log-cabin.  Seaburj's  skees  were  taken  off  and  he 
was  helped  into  the  sledge  and  driven  to  the 
near-by  school.  StifT  and  sore,  but  othcnvise 
unhurt,  he  wanted  to  go  with  them,  but  his 
request  was  firmly  refused;  and  pausing  only  long 
enough  to  get  some  rugs  and  a  heav\-  coat,  the 
pair  set  off.  Little  more  than  two  hours  later 
they  returned  with  the  injurctl  Hedges,  who  was 
carried  at  once  to  the  infirmary  to  be  treated  for 
exposure  and  a  badl\-  sprained  ankle. 

His  rugged  constitution  responded  readily  to 
the  former,  btit  the  ankle  proved  more  .stubborn, 
and  he  was  ordered  In-  the  doctor  not  to  attempt 
even  to  hobble  aroinid  on  it  for  at  least  a  week. 
.As  a  result,  Christinas  dinner  had  to  be  eaten  in 
bed.  But  someh(j\\  I  ledges  did  not  mind  that 
\er\  miiih.  lor  I'.iul  Sealwry  shared  it,  sitting  on 
the  other  side  ol  ,1  folding  table  drawn  up  beside 
the  couch. 

Having  con-umed  e\cr\ihing  in  sight  and 
reached  that  slate  of  repletion  withoui  which  no 
Christmas  dinner  ma\  be  considered  reallv  per- 
fect, the  two  boys  relapsed  for  a  space  into  a  com- 
fortable, friendK  sort  of  silence. 

"Not  niiicli  on  skees,  are  vou?"  connnented 
Hedges,  i>resentl\',  glancing  quizzically  at  his 
companion. 

Seabury  flushed  a  little.  "I  wish  you  would 
n't,"  he  protesti-d.  "If  \i)U  had  aiu'  idea  how 
scared  I  was,  and — and —  Win-,  the  whole 
thing  was  just  |)ure  luck." 

Hfxlges  snorted.  "Bosh!  \'oti  go  tell  that  to 
your  grandmother.  There  's  one  thing,"  he 
added;  "as  soon  as  I  'm  around  again,  you  've  got 
to  come  out  and  gi\e  nic  some  points.  I  thought 
I  was  f.iirU  decent  on  skees.  but  I  guess  after  all 
1  "m  pretty  inink." 

"I  Ml  show  you  ainthing  1  can,  of  course," 
agreed  Seabury,  readily.  He  paused  an  instant 
and  then  went  on  hesitatingly;  "I — I  'm  going  to 
do  ;i  lot  more  of  that  sort  of  thing  from  now  on. 
It — it  was  simiih'  disgusting  the  way  I  got 
winded  so  soon  and  all  tired  out." 

"Sure,"  nodded  Hedges,  iiromptly.  "That  's 
what  I  '\e  alwa\ s  said.  \'ou  ought  to  take  more 
exercise  and  not  mope  around  by  yourself  .so 
much.  But  we  '11  fix  that  up  all  right  from  now 
on."  He  paused.  ".Are  n't  you  going  to  read 
some  more  in  "Treasure  Island'?"  he  asked  ex- 
pectantly. "That  's  some  book,  believe  me! 
What  with  you  and  that  and  everything,  I  'm 
not  going  to  mind  lieing  laid  up  at  all." 

-Seabury  made  no  comment,  but  as  he  reached 
for  the  book  and  found  their  |)l.ice.  the  corners 
of  his  mouth  curved  with  the  beginnings  of  a 
contented,  happy  smile. 
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THE   LUCK   OF   DENEWOOD 


By    luMlLlE   BENSON    KNIPE  and   ALDEN    ARTHUR    KMI'E 

Authors  of  "The  Lucky  SLxpcucc,*'  "Beatrice  of  Deucwood,"  "Vive  la  Fnmcc!"  etc 

SYNOPSIS  Ol-   lIRSr    INSTALMENT 

I'lcc;  Travers,  joint  heir  with  her  brotlier  Jack  to  the  estate  of  Deiiewood.  in  Cierniantown,  which  they  are  too 
poor  to  keep  up  an<l  liave  rented  as  a  scliooi  for  girls,  receives  a  letter  from  lu-r  brother,  an  officer  with  the  A.  E.  K. 
saying  that  a  relative  of  the  family,  a  Krenchgirl  named  Beatrice  de  Sonlange.  has  come  to  him  asking  for  assistance, 
and  he  has  thought  it  best  to  send  her  to  .Vmerica.  I'eg.  wlio  lives  with  her  aiuit  in  the  lodge  at  Denewood,  is  talk- 
ing this  news  over  with  her  cousin,  f^etty  Powell,  when  the  French  girl  unexpectedh-  arrives.  She  is  not  a  child. 
.IS  they  have  feared,  but  a  girl  of  their  own  agi\  deeply  interested  in  the  Denewood  books  and  the  history  of  their 
house,  yicr  first  liesire  is  to  see  the  lucky  sixpence,  their  family  talisman,  and  when  she  is  told  that  it  has  been 
lost  for  a  century  she  is  astounded  at  the  girls'  indifference  and  declares  her  belief  that  with  it  was  lost  the  luck  of 
Denewood. 


CII.MTI'.K    111 
A   Lirri.K   WHEN    Hdl'.s   IN 

I'URTIIER  di.sciissiuM  (if  the  lost  sixpcnrc  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  rat  lliiij;  ol  a  uoni-oul  atitciiiKiiiilc 
as  it  drew  ii|)  in  llic  front  of  the  house. 

"That  nuist  be  .Aunt  Polly  come  tip  troni  the 
station  ill  a  jitiiex,"  said  Peg,  tiiriiins;  to  Ue. 
"\'oii  'II  be  a  surprise  to  her." 

"Monsieur  Cousin  Jack  'a\i-  tol'  nie  of  Tante 
I'olh."  replied  Be,  sniiliuiJh  ;  "but  why  will  she 
'.i\e  surprise?" 

"She  does  u'l  know  \\m  're  here,"  Peg  saitl. 

"But  she  expec'  me,"  Beatrice  insisted. 

"How  could  she?"  laughed  Peg. 

"The  letters."  Beatrice  began,  but.  before  .she 
could  finish.  Selma  apjaeared  at  the  door. 

"The  taxi-sholTer  he  w.iuts  much  money."  she 
.iimounced  stolidh  . 

"It  is  m\'  chautfeur  come!  Did  I  not  .say  it?" 
1  lied  Be.  ".\nd  he  would  rob  me.  eh?  Ir  volcur! 
[the  thief!]      Bui  we  shall  see." 

She  jumped  up  and  ran  to  the  front  door,  the 
other  girls  at  her  heels,  pouring  forth  a  flood  of 
Ndluble  I'Vench  as  she  went;  but  il  was  a  cool 
.iiid  collected  little  lad>-  who  confronted  the  taxi- 
di"i\  cr. 

"Bring  in  m\-  luggages,"  she  commanded,  fac- 
ing I  he  ui.m  inii)eriously. 

"Ndw  hold  on.  .Miss,"  tlie  dri\'er  began.  "I 
(lid  u'l  figure  on  running  in\  c.ir  through  mud- 
b.mks.  and  I  want — " 

"It  matter  not  at  all  what  \(iu  want,  ^du 
will  get  iii\'  luggages,"  Beatrice  inH'mipted 
firmly. 

"I  'II  ha\e  my  pay  first."  the  chauffeur  in- 
sisted. "I  '\e  had  my  own  troubles,  and  if  I  'd 
known — " 

"Vou  will  be  paid  what  the  ,\merican  V  lady 
'a\e  said.  She  take  \tnir  number  and  tell  >ou 
ill  dollars.  It  is  all  understood."  B6  stood 
ligidK-  Ijcfore  the  man  ami  showed  no  signs  of 
\  ielding. 


"Bui  that  was  to  dri\e  you  lo  Denewood," 
the  chauffeur  retorted  stubbornh'. 

"Well,  am  I  not  'ere?"  Be  turned  to  Peg  with 
,111  inquiring  glance. 

"This  ain't  Denewood!"  ihe  man  stated  flatly. 

"Il  's  Denewood  Lodge,  .iiid  .1  lot  nearer,"  Peg 
pill  in. 

"Bui  I  '\'e  spent  half  ,111  hour  looking  for  the 
young  lad\."  the  man  explained  directly  to  Peg. 
"That  's  Wf)rtli  something.  If  she  'd  stayed  in 
the  cab—" 

"I  i)a>'  only  what  you  sa\'  when  we  start,"  Be 
maintained  stoutly.  "If  >(iu  tr\-  lo  steal  nie.  1 
lell  the  police." 

"Steal  you.  Miss!"  the  ch.uitfeur  cried,  mis- 
undersl, Hiding  this  literal  translation  from  the 
French  idiom;  "don't  fear  that.  I  'm  a  poor  man 
<iud  .ill  I  w.mt  is  m\'  tip." 

"Tee]i?  Teep?"  repeated  Beatrice,  not  luuler- 
st  .Hiding. 

"That  's  .something  extra,"  Betty  explained. 

".■\h.  the  pourhnire!"  the  French  girl  exclaimed. 
"But  of  course."  she  went  on.  addressing  the 
m.in  before  her.  "naturally  you  want  \our  poiir- 
boirc  and  xou  shall  'ave  it  when  all  is  done." 

The  chauffeur  hesitated  a  moment,  looking  at 
Be  with  a  puz/led  expression  on  his  face;  then. 
seemingly  satisfied,  he  went  after  the  "luggages" 
and  brought  them  into  the  hallwa>'. 

B<!'atrice.  with  quick  fingers,  ojicned  her  purse 
•  md  i)aid  the  man  in  silence.  lie  counted  the 
bills,  and.  ffushing  slighth',  touched  his  cap. 

"Thank  \ou,  Miss."  he  said  hcartih';  "this 
here  is  more  than  I  'd  have  asked  you." 

"I  think  you  'a\e  earn  it."  Beatrice  conceded. 
"but  be  plea.sed  to  remember  the  next  time  you 
dri\e  a  lad\  that  the — the  teep  is  at  the  discre- 
tion of  your  pas.senger.  In  my  country  we  like 
the  chance  to  be  generous." 

She  gave  him  a  nod  of  disniissiil.  and  with  a 
nuiltered  "Thank  \ou.  Miss,"  the  man  look 
himself  olT, 

The  significance  of   this  little  scene  was  not 
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lost  on  either  Peg  or  Bett\ .  Beatricx>,  who  had 
socmcd  quite  a  child  before,  had  shown  the  poise 
and  assurance  of  a  much  older  person.  She  had 
insisted  that  the  bargain  be  li\ed  uji  to,  not 
l)ecause  of  the  mone>'  in\olved,  but  as  her  riglit; 
and  it  was  plain  that  she  had  nu-am  lo  ni.iint.iiu 
it.     Both  girls  were  impressed. 

"I  could  n't  haw  done  it."  was  Peg's  ment.il 
connnent. 

"She  has  the  manners  of  a  countess,  whether 
she  has  the  title  or  not,  "  Bett>  said  to  her.self. 

For  Beatrice  the  incident  had  developed  two 
facts.  First,  it  seemed  e\ident  that  she  had  not 
been  expected,  although  Peg  had  sjioken  of  hav- 
ing heard  of  her  from  Jack.  This  w.is  of  little 
importance,  a  matter  to  be  cleared  up  b\  a  word 
or  two;  but  tlie  second  fact  was  of  more  serious 
moment.  She  was  not  at  Denewood.  and, 
instinctively,  she  felt  that  here  was  a  delicate 
situation  about  which  she  might  not  make  clumsy 
inquiries.  There  had  been  no  lack  of  warmth  in 
the  welcome  Jack  Travers  had  promised  her,  and 
her  heart  had  gone  otit  to  Peg  on  the  instant;  but 
why  were  they  living  in  the  lodge.-*  There  had 
been  no  mention  of  that  in  France,  and  she  had 
talked  endlessly  of  Denewood  with  Jack. 

But  at  the  time,  she  had  no  opportunity  to 
puzzle  further.  Scarcely  had  the  taxi-chaufleur 
quitted  the  house  than  the  hoarse  honking  of 
another  automobile  had  brought  them  all  back 
to  the  door  again,  and  a  moment  later  .i  little 
brown  lady  stepped  out  of  a  beautiful  limousine 
onto  the  portico. 

"It  's  Aunt  Polh,"  Peg  murmured  into  Be's 
ear;  and  the  latter  looked  at  this  new  arri\al  with 
especial  interest. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  describe  Miss  Polly 
Travers  in  terms  that  are  usually  applied  to 
human  beings.  Every  one  who  .saw  her  for  the 
first  time  was  irresistibly  reminded  of  a  wren; 
nor  when  the>'  came  to  know  her  better  was  this 
tirst  impression  destroyed.  The  way  she  cocked 
her  head  on  one  side;  the  way  she  fluttered  and 
I>reened  herself  and  twittered  and  chattered  and 
scolded;  these,  and  her  brown  clothes, — so  like 
the  bird's  neat  plumage, — were  all  wren-like. 
Wren-like,  too.  was  a  certain  cheerful  fussiness, 
which  she  displayed  to  perfection  as  she  turned 
to  the  liveried  chaufTeur  of  the  big  car. 

"Remember,  Golden,"  she  called,  holding  up 
a  dainty  finger,  "tell  your  wife  that  I  s;iid  you 
must  take  flaxseed  tea  or  hot  lemonade  to-night 
before  >ou  go  to  bed.  Exposure  to  such  weather 
would  undermine  the  constitution  of  a  mud- 
turtle." 

She  turned,  fluttering,  toward  the  girls,  but 
had  eyes  onI>'  for  Bett>'. 

"You  're  to  go  back  with  Golden.  m>   dear," 


she  twittered,  giviiig  lier  niece  a  little  |)eck  on  the 
cheek  to  .serve  as  a  kiss;  "but  1  want  \ini  to  take 
some  recipes  to  Nonr  mot  her.  There  's  one  fm- 
headache  cok)gne  and  another  for  onion  soup  that 
I  cut  from  the  Sunda>'  paper.  Quile  remarkable! 
Ouite  remarkable!  Peg,  m\'  child,  run  upstairs. 
Vou  '11  tind  them  in  my  de.sk  .somewhere.  Bettv', 
hurr\-  now  ,m<l  i;et  re.id\-.  We  nuist  n't  keeji 
Golden  waiting.  " 

Her  bird-like  voice  was  \ crv'  gentle  and  un- 
authoritative; l)ut  it  seemed  to  stimulate  Peg 
.ind  Bcttv'  into  jirompl  activity,  for  they  ran  off, 
and  Beatrice  was  left  with  tlns(|uaint  .\unt  Polh'. 
who  suddenlv  appeared  to  discover  the  existence 
of  a  stranger.  Cocking  her  head  on  one  side, 
she  gazed  shvh'  at  the  girl,  and  for  an  instant  Be 
felt  as  if  she  might  fl>'  away. 

But  only  for  a  fraction  of  time  did  Aunt  Polly 
hesitate.  Her  bright,  quick-glancing  eyes  took 
in  Be's  slight  figure  at  once,  .iiifl  she  began  to 
twitter. 

"My  dear  child,  >ou  \e  lieen  out  in  the  rain," 
she  chirped,  taking  oft  her  outdoor  things  and 
handing  them  mechanically  to  the  waiting  Selma. 
"Don't  tell  me  you  have  n't,  m\'  dear,  because 
it  's  quite  plain  you  have;  and  I  can  see  your  feet 
ha\e  been  wet,  or  vou  would  n't  be  wearing  those 
absurd  slippers  of  Peg's.  I  don't  see  what  Miss 
Maple  can  have  been  thinking  of  to  let  vou  run 
about  in  such  weather." 

By  this  time  she  had  reachefl  the  foot  of  the 
stairs. 

"Peg.  Peg.  mv'  dear,  bring  down  mv  medicine- 
box  when  \ou  come,"  she  called,  "and  do  hurr>'. 
Golden  will  take  a  chill  waiting  for  Betty." 

Peg  replied  cheerfully  from  the  floor  above 
that  they  would  soon  be  down,  and  little  Miss 
Pollv  came  hopping  back  to  Beatrice. 

"I  've  quite  forgotten  \'our  name,  child,  al- 
though vour  face  is  verv'  familiar."  she  went  on 
with  scarcely  a  pause  for  breath;  "but  there  are 
so  many  girls  in  the  school  that  I  can't  remember 
all  their  names,  can  I?  You  '11  forgive  me,  my 
dear,  and  come  in  b\-  the  fire  and  get  dr\' — " 

She  was  still  twittering  when  Peg  and  Betty 
came  rushing  down  the  stairs.  .Xunt  Polly 
inmiediately  transferred  her  attentions  to  speed- 
ing Betty  on  her  way.  The  girl  gave  Be  a  hurried 
kiss  and  a  whisjiered  word  that  she  would  see  her 
soon,  while  Aiuit  Polly  fluttered  about,  urging 
her  to  make  haste. 

"And  tell  your  mother,  my  dear,"  she  said,  as 
she  bustled  her  niece  through  the  doorway, 
"that  I  feel  sure  Marjory  needs  bryonia.  I 
looked  at  her  particularly  this  afternoon  and  she 
.should  have  at  least  three  doses.  Be  sure  not  to 
forget.  Peg,  did  you  give  Betty  those  recipes? 
That  's  right,"  she  continued,  scarce  waiting  for 
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IV'^'s  nod.  "The  (iiiiiui  MHip  i>  |i<iiti(iilarly 
liromising,  and  so  cheap,  (ioldcn.  remember  the 
ll.ixseed 'ea.     ('■o(«l-l)\l     ( '■(xxi-ln  !" 

Betty  was  h\-  this  time  in  tlie  car,  tin-  <  hanlteiir 
liad  touched  his  cap  in  acknowledgement  of  this 
List  injimction,  and  the  hij;  aniomohile  started 
awa\ . 

"There,  tiiat  's  done!"  Auni  I'dlK  ninrniured 
lo  herself,  and  went  into  liie  honse,  where  Be's 
presence  imniediatel\'  tin'ned  iier  thoughts  in 
.mother  direction.  "Peg.  did  \iiu  l)ring  the 
medicine-chest.''" 

"Ves,  I  ha\'e  it.  .\unt  i'nlK,"  Peg  repMed.  "hut 
I  want  to  tell  >ou 

"Ne\ermind  that  now!"  Miss  'i"ra\ers  cut  her 
sliorl.  "Come  in  by  the  fire,  bulh  dl  \ou."  She 
led  the  way  into  the  living-room,  perched  herself 
on  the  edge  of  a  chair,  and  held  out  her  hands  for 
the  box  Peg  carried.  "C.ive  me  the  medicine; 
and  you  might  fetch  a  glass  of  water." 

"There  's  some  here,"  Peg  answered,  with  a 
glance  at  the  tea-table;  "but.  .Xtnity.  wait  a 
minute  and  listen.  You  don't  kimw  who  this  is 
and  you  'II  be  so  sur— " 

"It  does  n't  make  any  difterence  who  she  is.  m\' 
dear."  .Vunt  I'olly  interrupted,  her  hands  bus\- 
among  the  tin\-  bollles  in  the  polished  l:)ox;  "it  's 
quite  plain  that  she  's  been  out  in  the  storm  and 
needs  aconite.     Here  it  is.     Now.  my  dear." 

She  leaned  toward  Be.  raising  aloft  a  small  \ial 
half  filled  with  white  |)ellets.  DutifulU  the  girl 
presented  her  hand. 

"Now  swallow  them  at  once,  ni\'  dear."  .\uiu 
Polly  continued,  after  depositing  six  pills  on  the 
outstretched  palm.  "Don't  be  afraid.  The\ 
only  taste  of  sugar  and  they  're  exactK  wh.it  \ ou 
need," 

She  watched  Be  closeU'  as  the  pills  were  con- 
sumed; then,  shutting  the  lid  of  (he  box,  sighed 
contentedly',  and  leaned  back,  e\er  so  slightK', 
in  her  chair. 

"Now  what  is  it  \ou  wanted  to  tell  me.-'" 
she  asked  Peg.  beaming  brightK'  upon  Ijoth  of  the 
girls. 

For  an  instant  Peg  hesitated.  She  was  a  little 
fearful  that  .\unt  Polly,  in  her  surprise,  might  not 
welcome  Beatrice  with  the  warmth  the  occasion 
rlemanded. 

"It  's  a  new  cou>in  who  has  cmne  lo  us,"  she 
began,  putting  an  arm  about  B6,  "all  the  way 
from  France.     She  is  Beatrice  de  Soulange!" 

For  a  moment  Miss  Tra\ers'  eyes  grew  round 
with  amazement;  then,  with  a  little  bird-like  note 
of  gladness,  she  seemed  to  fly  out  of  her  chair  and 
settle  down  again  with  her  arms  about  Bdatrice. 

■'Oh,    ni\'   dear   child!"    she    murmured,   each 
word  going  straight  to  B6's  heart  like  a  caress." 
"We  are  so  glad  to  ha\c  >oii.     It  has  been  ages 


and  ages  since  one  of  \our  family  has  \isited 
Denewood.     \ou  are  more  than  welcome." 

She  kissed  Be;  then,  holding  the  girl  at  arm's 
length,  looked  at  her  searchingK  . 

"\  on  are  a  Travcrs.  my  dear,"  she  said  piisi- 
li\el\.  "\(i  wnnder  1  ihuught  there  was  some- 
thing lamiliar  about  >ou!  .\nd  ynur  name  is 
Beatrice.''" 

"For  alwaxs  we  'a\e  <i  Beatrice  with  us."  Be 
answered,  -miling  into  the  sp.irkling  e\es  beside 
her. 

.\uiu  I'olK.  more  like  a  wren  than  e\er,  flut- 
tered about  uttering  short  sentences  of  delight, 
until  at  last  she  fluttered  ba<k  to  her  own  chair 
.igain. 

"Now  tell  me,  Beatrice,  ni>'  dear,  how  \'ou  came 
to  pa>'  us  such  a  nice  \isit?"  Miss  Tra\ers  set- 
tled herself  comfortably  and  gazed  upon  Be  with 
an  in\iting  smile. 

"Jack  sent  her,"  Peg  began,  at  which  .\unt 
Polly  again  commenced  to  twitter. 

"That  's  so  like  the  bo\-  to  send  the  child  here 
with  wet  ft'Ct.  I  could  ne\er  teach  him  any 
better.  There  's  an  old  Revolutionary  motto 
that  says.  'Trust  in  Cod  and  keep  your  powder 
dr\';  but  that  last  has  been  changed  in  this  war. 
They  know  belter  nowadays.  'Keep  your  feet 
dr\'  is  the  ending  now,  as  all  the  socks  we  '\e 
knittcKl  go  to  pro\e." 

"But.  truthfulK',  m\'  teets  they  were  not  wet," 
Be  insisted,  noting  a  gleam  in  Miss  Travers'  eye 
that  foreshadowed  a  demand  that  she  change  her 
stockings  forthwith.  "It  was  onh-  my  boots, 
and  I  lef"  theiu  in  the  kitchen  at  once  when  I 
come  in." 

"Thai  was  ,1  sensible  child,"  Miss  Traxers 
commented,  with  her  head  on  one  side.  "But, 
all  I  he  same,  1  'm  glad  I  gave  you  the  aconite. 
-\nd  .so  you  met  our  Jack  in  France?  That  was 
nice.  I  hope  he  was  taking  the  pills  I  sent  him? 
It  is  such  an  unexpected  pleasure  to  see  you 
sitting  there!" 

"Bui  'a\e  \i)U  not  expec'  me?"  Beatrice 
(lueslioned.  "Monsieur  Cousin  Jack,  he  'ave 
write  beautiful  long  letters  about  it.  and  I  ha\e 
sen'  jus'  a  little  short  one.  because  I  write  the 
Knglish  not  well." 

"The  first  we  heard  was  the  scrap  of  a  note  the 
postman  brought  me  from  Jack  just  before  he 
showed  you  the  wa>'  here,"  Peg  explained;  at 
which  B6  uttered  a  bewildered  "Oh!"  and  looked 
\ery  much  crestfallen, 

"You  nuist  think  it  very  strange  that  I  come 
without  a  warning,"  she  murmured. 

"Not  at  all,  my  dear,  not  at  all!"  .\uni  Polly 
assured  her.  "We  're  delighted  to  have  \(Mi  and 
hope  \c)u  'II  sta\'  a  long  while.  .\s  lo  the  letters, 
they  '11  probabl>   conic  some  time  next  inoiilh. 
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1  think  the  people  at  the  post-office  keep  them  to 
read,  because  the  interesting  ones  are  always 
delayed,  while  the  advertisements —  But  do  go 
on,  my  dear.  You  were  just  about  to  tell  us 
such  a  lot  of  things  we  want  to  know." 

"It  is  a  long  stor\-."     Be  said  apologetically. 

"That  's  all  the  better,"  .Aunt  Polly  twittered. 

"Well  then.  I  mus'  go  back  so  that  you  will 
comprehen'."  Be  began  once  more.  "You  will 
know  that,  of  m\-  famiix .  there  is  but  my  brother 
I.ouis  and  me.     We  live  in  the  old  chateau,  very 


before,  that,  should  an\-thing  'appcn  to  the 
chateau,  I  must  seek  out  the  American  army 
and  ask  for  a  Tra\ers." 

"But  how  could  he  have  known?"  Peg 
demanded. 

"Oh,"  laughed  Beatrice,  "we  were  sure  that,  in 
such  a  war,  America  would  come  to  us  soon  or 
late,  and  also  we  were  certain  that,  if  there  lived  a 
Travers  man,  he  would  be  with  that  army.  That 
need'  no  explanation." 

She  smiled   briuiitK-  for  a   moment  and  then 


"appy  together,  till  arri\es  this  war.  Then  all  is 
change'.  Louis,  he  go  as  an  aviator,  and  I  see 
him  now  and  then,  while  my  heart  is  aching 
always  with  fear  for  him.     You  know?" 

"Yes,  my  dear,  we  know,"  .Aunt  Poll\  said 
softly. 

"Well,  I  stay  at  the  chateau  with  Jeanne-Marie, 
my  bonne,  and  the  other  servants,  even  after  my 
gotivenianle  is  called  to  make  munitions.  Ati  is 
well  till  near  the  end  of  the  war.  Our  house  it  is 
not  disturb',  and  the  fighting  it  has  not  come  too 
near.  It  has  happened  on  both  sides  of  us,  yet 
are  we  so  far  in  luck.  But  when  the  Boches  are 
being  driven  back,  there  come,  one  night,  Louis 
and  another  in  their  flying-plane.  My  brother 
he  'ave  a  mission  to  inake  against  the  enemy, 
and  soon  they  start.  But  Louis,  before  he  go, 
remind'  me  once  more,  as  he  'a\e  man\-  times 


continued,  her  face  growing  grave  as  her  thoughts 
went  back. 

"So  that  night  I  w.ilched  in\-  I.ouis  tl\'  away 
toward  the  lines  ol  our  enenu',  and  I  say  a  prayer 
tor  his  safe  return. 

"But,  soon  after  he  has  gone,  there  come  a 
great  booming  of  cannon,  and  the  ser\ants 
whisper  that  the  Boches  run  away.  Yet  it  grow 
louder,  that  noise  of  shootings,  and  come  nearer, 
till  at  last  the  chateau  is  struck.  I  tell  \ou,  it  is 
very  terrible;  and  the  servants  the\-  flee  away, 
and  I  am  not  one  who  can  blame  them.  Even 
Jeanne-Marie  tremble  and  beg  of  me  to  go  to  the 
\illage  where  there  is  sonic  safety.  But,  no7i! 
I  will  not  go,  for  Louis  'ave  lol'  me  to  stay. 
Besides  I,  loo,  'ave  a  mission.  But  you  would 
not  believe  what  that  Jeanne-Marie  do.  and  all 
for  lo\e  of  me,  you  utiderstan'.     She  is  strong,  you 
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know,  a  iH'asaiil.  and  she  say,  'Coiiu',  Mademoi- 
selle, before  >ou  arc  kill.'  And  1  shake  my  head 
and  say  '.Vo?;.'  twn!  no)i!'  Then  she  pick  me  up, 
ihal  woman,  in  her  arms,  and  I  am  a  baby  to 
struggle  against  her.  So  she  bring  me  to  safety. 
.\nd  on  the  niorrow  the  chateau  it  is  nut  there, 
it  is  gone!  There  is  lef  onl\-  a  |)ile  of  broken 
stones." 

The  girl  paused  fora  moment,  looking  away  with 
eyes  that  saw  onh'  her  shattered  home  in  France. 

"Vou  poor  child!'  murmured  Aunt  PolK'. 
gently. 

".Ah.  thai  is  eas\  to  bear,"  liealrice  went  on 
quickh'.  "I  am  but  one  of  man\- — many  who 
ha\e  lost  their  homes;  and  I  'a\e  so  good  luck 
right  awa\'.  In  a  da>'  or  two  the  .American  regi- 
meiu  that  has  drixe'  away  those  Bodies  come  to 
our  \illage.  and  I  remember  what  m\'  Louis  'a\e 
tol'  me,  and  so  I  ask  for  a  Travers." 

"You  don't  mean  to  .say  that  Jack  was  in  thai 
regiment.-'"   Peg  asked  excitedb'. 

"No.  not  quite  such  good  luck."  Beatrice 
.icknowledged,  "but  I  fin'  him  nol  so  long  after. 
\'ou  see.  I  had  my  plan  ready.  I  notice'  that  if 
one  come  to  a  soldier  and  request,  'I  want  Private 
Jones,'  they  will  repl\',  '.Aw.  go  chase  yourself!' 
But  if  one  remark',  '!  wish  to  \isil  General  Jones.' 
ii  is  \er\'  different.  Then  ihey  say  mos'  |)olite, 
A'es.  sir.  this  way,  sir!'  "  Be  jumped  to  her  feet 
and  imitated  a  soldier  at  salute,  laughing  the 
while  at  her  vivid  recollection.  "So,"  she  e.x- 
jilained,  "I  ask'  for  (ieneral  Travers — large,  like 
ihal.     .And  >ou  should  see  them  all  get  so  busy." 

"But  Jack  is  n't  a  general!"  Peg  cried. 

Beatrice  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "How  do  I 
know  that?  lie  might  be.  It  is  not  too  much 
lo  expect  of  a  Travers."  she  sai<l.  "But  at  last 
they  tell  me  there  is  no  such  general.  So  I  sa\' 
to  them,  very  obliging,  'C'rsl  es,nU  Colonel 
Travers,  then,  will  do  ff)r  me.'  .And  lhe\'  go  once 
more  upon  the  search.  But  indeed  there  is  no 
Colonel  Travers.  Then  do  I  grow  anno\'.  '.Ml 
light,'  1  say,  \ery  cross,  'Captain  Tra\ers,  if  ii 
inns'  be  so";  an'  after  a  while  I   fin'  \(iur  Jack." 

"But  he  is  n't  a  captain:  he  's  onK  ,i  lieuten- 
ant," Peg  insisted. 

".\h,  no,  he  ',i\e  obtain'  a  iironiolion  not  .so 
long  before,"  Be  luld  her.     "1  las  he  nol  written?" 

"Perhaps,  but  this  is  ihe  first  we  '\e  heard  of 
it."  Miss  Polly  remarked.  "I  '\e  no  doubl  it  was 
in  one  of  those  interesting  letters  that  we  nexer 
re<ei\ed;  but  go  on,  child,  what  hapijened  then?" 

"That  is  'most  the  end."  Beatrice  said.  "I 
fin'  Captain  Jack  Travers  is  attach'  lo  another 
regiment,  and  they  .sen'  me  U)  him  in  a  ambulance. 
lie  issurpri.se'  to  see  me.  I  think.  XaliircllcmcnI.' 
But  I  lell  him  I  am  Be.itrice  de  Soulange  and  his 
cousin.      I'roni  that  lime  he  lake  care  of  lue,  with 


a  nice  ^■  girl  who  is  like  a  mother.  .And  isresenlh- 
he  sa\-  it  is  best  that  I  come  here,  and  so,  me 
void.'"  She  ended  with  a  charming  little  gesture, 
looking  from  one  to  the  other  of  her  new-found 
relatives  as  if  to  place  her.self  at  their  mercy. 

".And  you  are  very  welcome,  m\  love,"  Mi.ss 
Travers  a.ssured  her  once  more,  with  deej)  feeling: 
"but  I  do  nol  quite  understand.  Why  did  not 
your  brother  obtain  leave  to  come  with  you?  \\'e 
should  have  liked  to  see  him,  too." 

There  was  an  instant's  silence  and  the  face  of 
the  French  girl  went  white.  Then  from  between 
her  clenched  teeth  came  the  words  that  brought 
a  -symiiathctic  pang  to  the  hearts  of  Peg  and  her 
little  aiinl. 

"Mv  brother  Louis,  lie  did  not  come  back  that 
night.      He  is  los' !" 

So  unexpected  was  this  announcement,  coming 
from  a  girl  in  a  gay  red  dress,  that  there  was  a 
moment  of  breathless  silence:  then  Peg,  in  a  great 
rush  of  svnipalhy,  threw  her  arms  about  B6atrice. 

But  the  girl,  ri.sing  hastily,  brushed  her  cousin 
aside,  scarce  knowing  what  she  did. 

"It  is  not  what  vou  think,"  she  cried,  her  slight 
figure  stiffening.  "He  is  not  dead,  my  Louis.  It 
is  for  that  I  refu.se'  lo  wear  the  dresses  they  get 
fur  inc.  in  tho.se  luggages  out  there.  They  are  all 
bl.uk.  and  I  shall  not  i)ut  them  on.  Would  I 
not  know  here  in  ni>-  heart  if  my  Louis  were  dead?  • 
Xnii.  mm,  )iiw.'  He  is  alive,  and  I  shall  not  mourn, 
for  he  will  come  back  to  me." 

CHAPTER  IV 
now  tnK  si.xrENCE  w.as  lost 

Be's  outburst  .stunned  Peg  for  the  moment.  The 
revelation  had  come  so  suddenly,  so  violently,  so 
unexpectedly,  that  for  an  instant  her  wits  were 
(]uile  scattered :  bill  she  recovered  quickly.  Here 
was  an  an.swer  In  most  of  the  questions  that  had 
been  on  the  lip  of  Peg's  tongue  as  she  listened  lo 
her  cousin's  narrative.  It  was  now  plain  win- 
Be  had  sought  Jaik  Travels  and  why  he  had  sent 
her  to  Denewood. 

.And  the  vigor  of  her  protest  was  a  measure  of 
Be's  struggle  to  keep  alive  her  belief  thai  her 
brother  was  not  dead.  .Against  cver>-  evidence 
to  the  contrarv .  against  the  opinion  of  all  her 
friends  in  France,  against  the  silence  of  successive 
davs  when  no  news  was  bad  news,  B6  strove  lo 
keep  true  lo  her  conviction  that  Louis  was  alive. 
She  fell  the  doubt  that  mu.st  come  to  every  one 
who  knew  the  circumstances,  and  realized  that  il 
tried  to  creep  into  her  own  thoughts;  and  against 
this  doubl  she  cried  aloud  her  protest,  proclaim- 
ing, with  all  her  strength,  that  her  dear  brother 
was  only  missing  and  that  time  would  give  him 
back  lo  her. 
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A  liuliMil  lliis  Peg  imiKTsliiod,  ami  lu-i  iinpiilM- 
to  comfort  her  cousin  was  strong;  hut  to  show  too 
much  s>m[)ath\-  was  as  bad  as  sliowing  none. 

Wren-like  Miss  Polly  s;i\ed  the  siliiation.  For 
an  inslanl  she  had  lliittered  \iolentl\ ,  dartins;  om 
her  arms  as  it  to  lake  under  her  warm  uiims  this 


dear  motherless  ;^irl 
and   began    lUKlding 


bill    >he  conlrolled   lu-rsell        1 
her 
head  up  and  down  in  the 
most  matter-of-fact  wa\ . 

"Of  course,  my  dear. 
if  course  \our  brother  i> 
ilivcl"  she  chiriM-d,  "and 
I  've  no  doubt  Jack  will 
luui  him  and  bring  him  • 
back  with  him  when  he 
comes.  Jack  was  alwa\  > 
the  greatest  boy  at  find- 
ing things.  I  remember, 
when  he  was  quite  small, 
we  lost  a  silver  salt-cellar 
and  we  looked  high  and 
low — " 

She  twittered  on  \dhi- 
lily  of  Jack's  school-bo\ 
exploits,  giving  Be  an 
opportunity  to  recover 
her  composure.  W'ilhoul 
>eeming  to  make  a  point 
of  it.  she  slipped  an  arm 
alxjlit  this  new  niece  ol 
hers,  and  with  little  hug> 
and  ])ats  con\eyed.  as  no 
words  could  ha\e  done, 
the  sympatln  and  grow- 
ing love  she  felt  tor  her. 

'■.\nd  now.  in\  dear." 
she  suddeiiK  exclaimcfl. 
"it  s  high  time  yon  were 
shown  Noiir  room!" 

Selma  was  called  to 
carry  up  the  "luggages." 
aiul  soon  Uealrice  de 
Soulange  was  installed  in 
a  small  chamber  next  to 
Peg's. 

"Oh.  but  it  is  pretty!" 
cried     Beatrice,    as    she 
looked  about   her.     ".\nd 
lavender.     It  remin'  me  of  the  .south 
But  yes.  it  is  good  to  be  here." 

"And  it  's  good  to  have  you,"  said  Peg.  glad  of 
this  chance  to  express  her  feelings.  "We  're 
going  to  ha\e  a  great  time  together.  I  've  alwa\s 
wanted  a  sister." 

"And  I  also!"  declared  Be,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment the  two  were  in  each  other's  arms. 


ih.il  JKul  bicn  bicjught  down  with  oihir  hiiiii>li- 
ings  from  IX'iiewood,  watched  the  girl  with  her 
head  on  one  side  and  a  smile  on  her  face;  but  a 
moment  later  a  troubled  look  came  into  her  eyes 
and  she  sighed  as  she  glanced  about  th<>  tin\  room. 
"1  'm  sorr\',  Beatrice.  m\'  child,  that  we 
ui\e  n'l  a  more  comlon.iMc  pl.ic  r  for  yon."     She 


It 


smell'   so  sweet  of 
)f  France. 


Miss  Travers,  sitting  in  a  slender  Sheraton  chair 


.scarceJN  twittered  now,  and  there  was  a  note  of 
sadness  in  her  x'oice,  as  if  the  little  wren  had  lost 
something — a  nest,  perhaps. 

"Oh,  but  Tante  I'olK  .  I  lo\e  it !"  cried  Beatrice. 

"But  you  must  ha\e  known,  m\' dear,  that  this 
is  not  Denewood." 

Peg,  with  a  huge  sigh,  sat  down  on  the  edge  of 
the  bed.  The  time  had  come  when  they  must 
confess  to  this  new  cousin  thai  all  was  not  well 
with  the   Trawrs  in  .\merica.     She  had  dreaded 
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ihis  inoiiicnl,  Imt  was  s^lacl  iIkU  AuiU  I'oIK  was 
llitrc  lo  li-ll  liif  sail  lai  Is.  She  would  lia\r  liked 
lo  ha\r  cnlcrlainwl  this  I'rciich  cousin,  who  had 
lived  all  luT  life  in  a  chateau,  in  the  line  mansion 
on  the  hill;  lo  ha\e  given  her  a  real  Denewood 
welcome;  hut  that  ctaild  not  he.  and  she  wailed 
with  downcast  exes  lo  .see  how  Beatrice  would 
act  when  she  lound  ihal. instead  ol  nian\  servants. 
she  niusl  content  herself  with  one  nuiid-of-all- 
work  in  the  house  ol"  the  lodse-kee|)cr. 

"I  'a\c  wonder'."  Be  admitled.  sealing  herself 
near  a  window;  "when  thai  laxi-carriaRe  'a\e 
stuck  itself  in  the  muds.  1  'a\e  walk  up  to  the  biy, 
l)ig  'ouse  and  .sa\  to  nnself.  'In  irulh.  this  is  the 
Denewood  1  know  from  the  hooks';  and  I  cannot 
look  at  it  enoush.  for  joy  at  heinji  there  at  last. 
But  when  I  stan'  by  the  door  and  rini;  ilu-  bell.  I 
feel  myself  \ery,  very  leetlc,  because  I  am  .done 
and  am  a  stranger.  My  cou.sin  Jack  he  'a\e  ml' 
me  how  glad  >-ou  all  are  to  see  nie;  but  I  caimoi 
'elp  but  fear  how  you  ma\  nceixe  .i  so  f.ir-aw.i\ 
cousin:  and  then  a  ,ser\ant  come  and  sa\  '.\o, 
Miss  Travers  she  does  not  li\e  here!'  .\nd  I  a~k. 
'Is  it  not  Denewood?'  and  she  reph ,  'It  is  the 
eniling-school  of  Miss  Maple  for  \onng  ladies.'" 

"Finishing-school,  dear,"  Miss  Poll\-  corrected 

gently. 

"Is  it  not  all  one?  ^■es?  Ending  is  tinish'.  is 
it  not?"  He  laughed  softly.  "But  what  matter? 
I  turn  awa\.  teeling  I  am  los';  and  as  I  go  back 
to  the  taxi-carri;tge.  I  meet  the  small,  fat  man 
who  sen'  me  here.  So  I  hn'  Paig  and  you.  But 
ui\  brain,  \<'s.  il  is  juizzle',  because  I  am  sure  that 
big  house  it  is  Denewood,  and  xct  \  on  do  not  li\e 
ihere," 

"It  is  because  we  are  too  poor  to  live  there." 
Miss  Polly  explained,  her  head  drooping  a  trifle, 
"so  we  'xe  rented  it  for  a  school.  Miss  Ma|)le 
wished  toM)uy  the  place;  she  wanted  to  call  it  the 
Denewood  School.  But  we  could  n't  bear  that. 
S.I  it  's  called  Maple  Hall.  Some  da\-  we  mean 
to  have  it  hack.  Meanwhile.  ni>-  dear,  what  we 
li,i\e  we  are  \er%-  glad  to  share  with  \-ou ;  but  I  'm 
sorr>'  we  can't  make  yotrinore  comfortable." 

"Oh.  Tante  Polly!"  cried  Beatrice,  rising 
(|nickly  and  drojiping  to  her  knees  before  the  lillle 
brown  lad\-  who  seemed  so  creslfallen.  "I  'ave 
no  care  for  such  things.  What  are  nian>  ser\anls 
an<i  greal  houses.'  TluA  are  as  Tiolhing.  It  is 
onK  llie  he.ul  ih.il  counts.  Alrcadx  \(>u  'a\-e 
made  a  beeg  room  for  me  llure.  ^'ou  .itid  Paig 
'ave  welcomed  me  with  lo\e.  and  how  sh.ill  I  mU 
be  cfjuiforlable.-'" 

Tll.vr  night,  while  Peg  lay  awaki^  turning  over  in 
her  mind  the  events  of  the  day,  there  came  a 
gentle  knock  on  the  communicating  door  Ix'tween 
the  girls'  rooms. 


".\re  \  (111  asleep.  Paig?"  came  the  scarcelv  he.ud 
whisper. 

"No,  do  come  in."  Peg  answered  and.  a  mo- 
ment later  both  girls  were  in  the  same  bed. 

"It  is  that  I  cannot  sleep  for  thinking."  Be 
explained.  "My  mind  it  'ave  gone  back  and 
back  to  that  fust  Beatrice  of  Denewood  and  her 
lucky  sixpence." 

"I  often  think  of  her,"  Pi'g  minnnued.  "I  'in 
sure,  if  she  were  here,  it  would  l)e  diflerent." 

"Per'aps;  how  can  one  tell?"  Peg  felt  her 
cousin's  shoulders  shrug  under  the  co\ers.  But 
Be  went  on.  "I  think  of  her  as  a  little  girl  in 
Kngland  when  the  gipsy  give  her  back  the  crooked 
sixpence,  and  of  the  strong  sailor  who  break  it  in 
hakes  on  Ijoard  .\dmiral  Howe's  ship.  Oh,  was 
she  ucit  brave,  that  Beatrice?  .\nd  alwavs 
through  the  lale  there  is  the  luck  that  follow'  the 
broken  coin,  until,  at  the  end.  when  it  was  join' 
together  once  more,  all  was  well  with  Denewood." 

"N  es,  it  saxed  the  mansion  from  being  burned 
down,"  Peg  answered  musinglv'.  "The\-  alwaxs 
called  it  the  luck  of  the  house." 

"But  \es.  I  remember.  So  that  start  me 
thinking  and  thinking  till  I  cannot  go  to  sleej) 
imless  I  talk  to  \ou."  Be  said  hurriedly.  "Is  it 
not  strange  to  \ou  that,  now  this  sixpence  is 
los',  \ou  and  your  brother  no  longer  live  at  Dene- 
wood? To  me  it  seem  that  those  two  things  are 
tied  together." 

"I  '\e  thought  of  that,  too,"  Peg  replied,  "but 
every  one  sa\s  that  's  just  superstition." 

"Supersteetion."  Be  repeated.  "I  know  not 
the  meaning  of  that  word,  supersteetion." 

"Oh.  something  that  is  n't  real,"  Peg  tried  lo 
explain. 

"But  it  is  real  that  the  sixpence  is  los'  and  that 
there  is  a  school  in  Denewood,"  Be  insisted. 

"There  's  no  doubt  about  that."  Peg  agreiil 
mournfulK-.  and  tor  a  moinenl  or  two  neillu-r 
spoke. 

"Tell  me,"  Be  began  again,  "when  h.is  ih.ii 
sixpence  los'  itself?" 

"Oh,  ages  ago,"  Peg  answered;  "while  llu-  lirsi 
Beatrice  was  still  alive." 

"kealK!"  exclaimed  Be.  "How  \du  know  .ill 
thai:''" 

"Il  is  ;ill  wiilten  in  ihc  Denewood  records,  ,ind 
greal-great-great-grandmother  set  il  down  in  her 
journals,  too."  Peg  returned. 

"W'h.il  does  il  sav\'"  He  whispered.  "I  nuis' 
know." 

"It  ;dl  h.ippened  when  the  first  Beatrice  Travers 
was  an  old.  old  l.uly."  Peg  began.  "You  remem- 
ber how  the  gips\  in  'The  I.uckv  Sixpence' 
prophesied  that  llu-  half  coin  would  be  luckier 
ihan  the  whoUv'" 

"Yes,  1  rememhir."  Be  answered. 
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"Well,  then,"  Peg  went  on.  "when  jolin 
Ir.ncrs  and  Mistress  Beatrice  were  married, 
tliev  wore  tlicir  hal\es  of  the  coin  round  tlieir 
necks  on  fine  gold  ciuiins.  Now,  in  iSio,  the 
first  grandson  was  born. — that  's  in  tlie  (aniii\ 
Bible,  you  know, — and  they  called  him  Lilllc 
lohn.  so  as  not  to  get  mixed  up  with  his  uncle  and 
grandfather.  Madame  Beatrice  was  devoted  to 
this  boy.  and.  to  make  sure  that  e\cr\  thing  should 
be  all  right  with  him.  she  ga\e  him  her  hall  ot  the 
sixpence." 

".\nd  he  los'  it?"  Be  said,  under  her  breath. 

"\'es.  he  did."  Peg  said,  "but  not  in  tjuite  the 
way  you  'd  exix-ct.  \\  hen  lie  was  eight  years  old, 
on  his  birthda\ ,  I  think  it  was.  he  had  .some  boys 
in  to  play  with  him,  and  the\'  were  pretending  to 
hunt  for  buried  treasure.  So  I.illle  John,  to 
'make  it  real,'  took  off  his  chain  with  the  half  six- 
pence on  it  and  hid  it  for  the  other  boys  to  fmd. 
And  then."  Peg  ended  imiiressixeK  ,  "tliough  it  's 
hard  to  believe,  he  forgot  where  he   d  hidden  it." 

".■\nd  they  never  found  it?"  exclaimed  Be, 
increduloush'. 

"Never  to  lhisda\."  Peg  returned.  ".\nd  now 
comes  the  funniest  part  ol  ii.     (.reat-great-great- 

(7'o  he  (o«/iniif(il 


grandlalher  Iraxers  was  drcadfulK'  angr\  with 
Little  John  ,ukI  .scolded  him  se\erel\'.  lie  made 
an  awful  fuss  and  insistetl  th.il  tlie  loss  of  ihe  six- 
lience  was  a  calamil\ ." 

"I  think  hv  \\d>  right."  He  put  in. 

"Perhaps,  but  at  Any  rate."  Peg  contiiuied, 
"he  said  that  hi>  half  of  the  precious  piece  should 
be  kept  safe  and  he  took  it  from  around  his  neck 
and  put  it  awa\ .  Now  >ipu  11  ,scarcel>'  credit  it. 
but  heforgot  whathedid  williil.  ttni.  That  'stlie 
whole  story.  From  thai  da\  to  this,  lioth  hakes 
lA  the  lucky  sixpence  ha\e  been  completely  lost.  ' 

I  or  a  time  the  girls  la\  (|uiel.  thinking;  then 
as  if  she  had  weighed  .ill  llir  (lifliciiltir^  and  had 
come  to  a  deiisioii.  Be  spoke. 

"\\  I-  imis'  fin'  it,  Paig!" 

"But  how  c.ui  we.'"  her  cousin  muniuned 
sleepiK  ;  "alter  all  these  \ears?"    . 

"1  do  not  know  \et."  Be  answered,  "but  1  'a\e 
a  feeling  that  we  shall  succeed.  Your  brother,  he 
must  find  for  me  my  Louis,  as  Xante  Polly  said. 
That  is  a  big  thing.  So  for  him  I  do  a  leetle  thing 
and  shall  fin'  his  sixpence,  dood  night,  Paig,  my 
dear.  To-morrow  we  begin  our  search  for  the  los' 
luck  of  Denewood." 
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livBR  since  our  cliildien  wore  bic  oiiougli  ti>  look  foruanl 
to  the  coming  of  Christmas,  wc  have  had  a  ncighborhooil 
celebration  on  the  eve  when  parents  and  grandparents. 
aunt.s  and  nncles  vie  wilh  tlic  youngsters  in  having  a 
good  time.  Kor  a  number  of  years  wc  were  content  « ith 
the  usual  tree  and  with  presents  <hstributed  by  a  Stinta 
Claus.  who  never  failed  to  arrive  at  the  right  moment. 
properly  laden.  Then,  when  the  chilrlrcn  grew  older. 
wc  decided  to  (lispt_'nse  wilh  his  presence  and  to  let  stimo 
of  the  little  folks  provide  the  fun.  Each  year  since  then. 
our  festivity  has  taken  on  a  different  character,  and 
always  the  children  have  been  happily  engaged  for 
weeks  beforehand  in  the  merry  preparations  ami  have 
greeted  the  occasion  itself  with  far  more  joy  than  when 
all  was  prepared  as  a  surprise  for  them.  Of  course, 
since  all  the  participants  arc  still  under  ten.  there  is 
plenty   lell   to   occupy   the   grown-ups   who  direct    the 


niriT\'making;  but  wln-n  once  ,'i  stock  of  simple  costunu  s 
has  been  accumulated,  it  will  answer  from  season  lo 
.sea.son.  with  slight  additions.  .\nd  the  enjoyment  uf 
old  and  young  in  this  S(jrt  of  celebratitjn  more  than 
repa>'s  the  trouble,  t^iic  \ear  we  decided  to  reproduce 
an  old  l^nglish  Christmas,  as  far  as  was  po.ssible  in  mod- 
ern America  and  with  the  resources  at  our  command. 

Three  o'clock  of  the  afternoon  before  Christmas  found 
the  hou.se  buzzing  with  <'Ncitement.  The  parly  was 
not  to  begin  until  five,  and  the  actor.<!  had  been  asked 
to  arrive  at  four;  but  who  could  wait  until  then  when 
there  were  swords  to  be  buckled  on.  heads  to  be  po\\- 
dered.  and  the  last  touches  put  to  costumes?  Our  own 
Rachel  and  David  had  already  helped  their  parents, 
with  such  young  assistants  as  happened  in  that  morning, 
to  hang  the  rooms  with  festcions  of  K'lurel  and  ^'round- 
pine  inti-rsperse^l  with  holI\".  bij.'  wreaths  of  which  glad- 
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•  ifiK'd  the  windows  aiul  docked  tin-  phisior  cast  ot  ihe 
Madxiina  and  ("luld.  hanging;  over  tlu-  Iny  tiri.'[»lacc. 
riHTf  was  iiiislli-'tiK'.  loo.  oi  rouiiii-'.  properly  Jumik  i"  a 
do()r\va\";  and  rvt-n  llu-  slair-rail  was  trininieil  wiili 
t  licrrtid  red  and  yieen.  I)o/rns  of  candles  stood  rea<ly 
lit  In-  liylUed  in  the  <il\er.  pewter,  or  brass  candlesticks 
wliich  the  willinj;  nei^ldjorhood  had  \ielded  up  k»r  the 
occasion,  lor  hen-  must  he  no  inconjiruous  yas  ot 
<'U'Ctricity. 

The  quests  h.i'i  already  Im-;;iiii  to  yathrr  ahoiu  the 
fireplace,  which  stood  ready  to  leieive  the  \'ute  loj;, 
when  the  i,ord  an<l  Lady  ol  the  Manor  deseended  lh<- 
staircase  in  all  tlie  niaj^iyticem  e  tliey  » ould  nuisli-i. 
U'ith  theni  (locked  hall  a  d<>/en  little  Kirls.  some  in  still 
hrorade.  which  had  realU  iH-Ioiigcd  to  their  .i;reat- 
grandniothers.  and  othiT'^  in  ehanninji  fij;ured  nuislin. 
with  lace-lrilled  I'aps  halt  hi<iin,ii  their  putted  and  pow- 
dered hair.  Alter  yrt-etiniis  were  over,  llu-  ^irls  \anished. 
l()  teappear  at  the  door  a  lew  minutes  later  witli  as  many 
bo\  s.  all  clad  in  cKuks  well  powdered  with  "snow"  oi 
course,  lor  had  nni  these  "waits"  alread\  t  ra\  eled 
tile  e()unlr\  sidi:  lor  miles  around?  Their  childish 
voices  joined  with  a  w  ill  in  a  cou))le  ol  old  English  carols. 
"'!  he  First  Noel"  and  "(iod  rest  ye  merry,  jjentlemen." 
alter  wliii^h  the  hoys  sciamhU'd  tor  the  pemiies  tossed 
them  by  the  Lord  anil  Lady,  w  hum  the\  had  icspect- 
Iull\-  saluted  as  their  special  patrons. 

Hardly  lia<l  the\-  seatlered  to  divirje  the  s[kii1.  when 
Itfini  a  distant  room  eanie  more  music,  rathei  haltinj.; 
tliis  lim<-.  as  the  b()\s.  lelt  to  sin>i  b\  themselves,  hardl\ 
made  out  so  well.  '!  he  melody  lesolved  itsell  into  the 
rude  song: 

"lk>I(L  men.  hold. 
\Vr  arc  \'er\-  eoUl. 
Inside  and  dutside 
We  ;ire  ver\   cold." 

Ami  the  sinjicrs  soun  came  in  sit;ht.  stepping  two  by 
two  in  time  to  the  tune.  These  were  the  players  who 
wen-  to  j)ertorin  a  St.  ( -eorge  pla\ .  so  simple  in  its  lines 
and  construction  that  children  can  flo  it  almost  as  well 
as  our  childlike  t'orelatlu-is,  hirst  came  KiiiK  .\lfy*'(i  in 
a  gorgeous  purple  rolte.  ermine  edged,  crowiieil.  i\i 
I'ourse.  and  leading  his  tail,  golden-haired  (jueen.  all  in 
white,  with  a  long  veil  floating  Irom  her  tiara.  I^dlowing 
him  stepped  Kina,  WilUtim  "ot  blessed  meinorie"  along- 
side young  Si.  George,  clad  as  a  Red  Cross  knight,  with 
a  remarkable  helmet  made  oul  of  a  tin  pail,  to  which 
a  vizor  covered  witli  silver  paper  had  been  atfixed. 
Behind  them  ('/«/  A'/wjt;  Coir  hobbled  on  his  wooden  leg. 
his  gill  I  Town  very  miieh  awry.  (inmf  liluvilrrhuir 
.tnd  his  I.illlr  Man  Jti(  k  came  next,  arm  in  arm;  lilinnin- 
l<i>rr.  a  small  rol\  -poly,  w  host-  ragged  burlap  gar  mint 
was  girded  with  a  wide  belt,  from  whirh  hung  thi'-i- 
|"-nd»-nl  tin  oixcrs  whi(  li  clanked  delightlnllv  as  In- 
walked.  I.illlr  Man  Jatk  was  twice  the  si/i-  ol  l^lmulit' 
f-iyr  an<l  was  gorgeously  attired.  I'"ollowing  1  liese  wc-re 
lh\  Hal!  in  academic  gown  and  skull-caj).  carrxing  c  tm- 
spicuously  an  immense  chemists*  b()ttle  ot  candy  pills; 
and  with  him  walked  I-athfv  Christmas,  Santa  ("laus's 
double.  Lasi  cit  all  ambled  the  most  remarkable  ligure 
'«l  the  ( ompan\ .  an  u[>riglit.  two  legged  cn-ature  in 
lull  kn<-e-tr'>usi'rs  aiul  l)rown  jerkin,  topper!  by  a  drag- 
on's heaf! — .1  W'lndertul  creation  <>!  papier-mache,  with 
langlike  teeth  aiul  a  large  re<i  tongue  visible  in  his 
;  nar  ling  jaws. 

riie  delighted  cri<-s  ol  the  \oiithlul  pait  oi  iheamli- 
'Uce  and  the  applause  of  llie  elders  werr  scaicelv  ended, 
and  (h<-  playiTs  had  barrlx  had  time  lo  salute  the  Loid 
.Old  La<ly  and  range  tlnrnsclves  in  a  semi-circle  before 
Mir  andii-n*  r.  wlu-n  tla  dirnand.  W  tale,  a  tale,  h'athrr 
(  hri  hmts:  a  lalel  '  bi<Mighl  I  ha  I  worthy  into  the 
ccnlet  'd  the  stage,  win  re  he  Ik M  oM  ami  ytuing  spell- 


bounii  during  liis  recital  of  how  the  bear  lost  his  tail. 
His  appreciative  listeners  would  hardly  have  let  him 
off  at  the  end  of  the  stor\-.  I>nt  that  they  were  eager  foi 
the  play.  A  pause  ensiie<l.  but  at  last  King,  Alfred 
responded  lo  sundry  pokes  and  stage-whispers  from  his 
tellow-aclors  by  stepping  forward,  dragging  his  queen, 
with  ihe  following  statement: 

■"I  ant  K-ing  Alfred,  and  this  here  is  my  bride. 
1    ve  a  crown  on  \\\y  pate  and  a  sword  by  my  side." 

Ills  three  jjossessions  were  innnistakably  indicated  by 
the  crudest  of  gestures,  and  he  fell  back  into  his  place 
w  Itli  sighs  of  obvious  relief. 

A/mji;  William  ami  St.  George  re(|uired  nu  urging,  and 
got  through  their  lines  clearly,  if  rapidly.  King  Cole 
got  a  round  ol  applause  tor  his  wooden  leg  and  crutch. 
Then  Hlnniiirhcre.  ever\'  inch  a  gianl  in  spite  of  Ids 
diminutive  si/e.  and  with  a  lierct-  scowl  u])on  hist  herubi*- 
brow,  strode  lorth.  brandishing  his  wooden  sword  with 
one  hand  and  clutching  Lillle  .Man  Ja(k  witli  the  other. 
The  bloodthirstiness  of  his  utterance: 

■■(  am  till-  (Vianl  Ulundrrlxirc.  fee.  (i.  luin!" 

brought  down  the  house,  together  with  his  statement 
that  he  was  ready  to  (ight  "any  imjrtal  soul."  wliich  he 
made  good  by  threatening  the  kings  in  turn  with  his 
wooden  sword.  But  bloodshed  was  delayed  for  a  time 
by  the  intervention  ol  the  six  little  girls  who  had  been 
wat(  lung  from  the  stairs  and  wlu»  now  rati  down  and 
began  an  old-lashioiu-d  morris-danic 

This  ended,  the  dialogue  of  the  play  coniinued.  llu 
dragon  now  took  the  stage  witti  a  frightful  roar  an<l 
menacing  gesture  as  he  declared: 

"I  am  tlu"  drajjon;  thrsc  are  inv  ja\v-\v-\v-s. 
1  am  tin;  dragon;  these  are  my  eUuv-w-w-s." 

(  »l  <ourse.  St.  George  <lid  his  duty  faithfulh".  bul  un- 
fortmiately  the  dragon  did  not  die  alone;  the  whole 
c()mpan\-  fell  to  fighting  one  another  with  their  wooden 
swords  until  all  but  Father  Christmas  and  Or.  Hall  had 
bit  the  dust.  Kven  King  Alfred's  bride  lay  a  crumpled 
white  heap  near  her  prostrate  lor<l. 

Now  came  Dr.  Hall's  opp(>rlunit>-.  and  he  was  etpial 
to  it ;  stepping  graveh  lorth  and  shaking  his  huge  bottle 
of  pills,  he  thus  reassured  his  audience: 

'"I  am  the  d<)etor  who  cures  all  ills. 
Ordv  KUlhii'  m>   iKitions  and  swallow  my  pills." 

ill  then  suited  the  action  t»>  the  words  by  slipping  a 
t  and\  itill  into  eacli  willing  mouth,  whereupon,  on 
being  called  b\'  name  and  adjured  to  rise,  each  worlli\ 
rlid  so  with  what  ease  he  could.  Crowns  seemed  to  have 
sulb-ied  most,  and  IIk-  vizor  of  Si.  Genrge's  helmet 
would  nevi-r  ha\t-  survived  until  the  great  oct  asion  had 
he  been  alhnved  to  fall  down  dead  in  it  at  rehearsals. 
()nl>  the  dragon  was  not  revived,  bul  ilied  again  in 
dreadlul  writhings;  his  agoin  came  to  an  abrupt  end. 
howevc-r.  when,  in  response  to  Father  (hri-^hna.y'y  pacific 
suggestion,  he.  with  the  rest  ot  Ihe  conipan>-  filed  oil 
singing  a  new  version  ol  the  "Ihdd,  men.  liold." 

.\nd  now  (  ame  more  carols,  sung  this  lime  by  the  girls 
alone,  including  a  charming  liltle  !*"r4nch  SiUig; 

"II  fiiut  f  hauler  ,te  Inm  eirur, 
tin  ffrtfiir. 
La  naissattn-  ihi  Srianeur." 

[We  must  sing,  heartily,  f.-rvrntly  tin-  biitli  of  our  Lord.) 

During  this  pause,  the  bo\  ish  actors  had  lime  to  make 
silt  h  slight  changes  in  their  attire  as  removing  their 
regal  cloaks,  under  which  were  biitT  jerkins,  dianging 
their  crowns  tor  the  leathern  caps  of  servitors;  and 
behold!  another  procession,  of  a  peaceful  nature  this 
nine  — the  "bidding  to  ihe  boar«I." 
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Two  pairs  of  sci'ving-mcn  rarryiuK  candles  in  tall 
silver  caiuIU'sticks  came  first,  with  slatrly  trrad.  bowed 
before  the  Lord  and  Lady,  and  repeated  these  lines: 

"l-o.  now  is  come  our  jo>'ful  foast! 
Let  cv'ry  man  be  joUy. 
Eachc  roome  with  yvic  Iravc:^  is  drest. 

And  every  itost  with  holly. 
Now  all  our  neiKhbor^'  ihiiiiin-yji  smoke. 

And  <~hristmas  blocks  are  InirninK; 
Their  ovens  they  with  hakc<l  meats  cliokc, 
And  all  their  spits  are  turning. 
Without  the  ilottr  let  sorrow  lie, 
Anvl  if  for  eold  ii  hap  to  die. 
We  '11  bury  it  in  a  Christmas  pye. 
And  evermore  be  merry." 

then  made  way  for  another  retainer  hohlini:  higli  in 
botli  hands  the  huge  wassail-bowl  (a  wash-basin  cov- 
ered with  silver  paper),  who  lingered,  after  making  his 
reverence,  to  repeat: 

"Next  i-rowne  the  bowk'  full 
With  yentle  luimb's  Wooll. 

.Add  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  ginger, 
W'ith  store  of  ale  too: 
And  thus  ye  nuist  doe 

To  make  the  Wassiiile  a  swinger." 

This  retainer  was  followed  by  another,  similarly  clad, 
who  bore  the  plum-pudding,  decked  with  holly.    He  said: 

"Our  steward  hath  (>rovith-d  this 
In  honor  of  tlie  Kini;  of  Bliss, 
Which  on  this  day  to  be  served  is." 

The  plum-pudding,  in  turn,  made  way  for  ilie  groat 
wonder — the  lK)ar's-head.  carried  f>n  a  huge  brass  salver, 
and  likewise  trimmed  with  green.  Its  bearer  paused 
before  the  worshipful  hosts  long  enough  to  declare: 

"The  boar's-head  in  hand  bear  I. 
Bedecked  with  bays  and  rosemary. 
.\nd  I  pniy  you.  my  masters,  be  tnerrie." 

Then  came  more  serving-men  with  candles,  whereupon 
the  T-ord  and  1-ady  rose,  and  beckonetl  the  company  to 
follow  them  as  they  fell  into  st<'p  Ixdund  the  procession. 
The  little  girls  and  all  the  other  children  made  haste  to 
join,  as  rlid  tlie  rest  of  the  guests,  who,  when  they 
reached  the  dining-rcjom  found  the  costumed  children 
standing  about  a  long  candle-lit  table,  graced  by  the  was- 
sail-bowl, plum-pudiling.  and  boars-head.  The  sju'c- 
tators  now  fotnvl  places  at  the  smaller  tables  .scatt4'r<'d 
through  the  room,  and  here  the  ancient  part  of  the  feast 
ended  and  the  modern  part  began. 


ST.   C.ICORC",!::    1M.A\ 

<  llARACTERS 
Old  Father  Clinslmas  Giaitl  liluiidcrhorc 

Si.  George  of  EngUmd  Old  Dr.  Ball 

King,  .\lfrcd  Little  Jack 

Kiiifi  .\ifred'.s  (Jucen  The  Old  Dragon 

King  Williiiiii  Morris  dancers 

Old  King  Cole  (lutth  a  'iuoodeii  leg) 
All  the  mummers  eomc  in  singing  and  U'alk  around 
the  place  in  a  circle,  and  then  stand  on  one  side.     The 
characters   "enter"   by  advancing  from   the  circle  of 
players. 

(/inter  King  Alfred  and  liis  Queen,  arm  in  arm.) 

KiNC.  ALI-KliU. 

I  am  King  Alfrcil,  and  this  here  is^  in\  bride. 
I  've  a  crown  on  my  pate  and  a  sword  !)>■  my  side. 
[I'hey  .stand  apart.    Enter  King  Cole.) 

King  Cole. 

I  am  King  Cole,  ijipe  and  glass  I  e.MoI. 
Hurrah  for  King  Charles  and  down  with  old  Null! 
{.Stands  apart.     Enter  King  William.) 

KlXl.  \\'ll,I.I.\M. 

1  am  King  William  of  blessed  me-mo-ry, 

Who  came  and  pulled  down  the  high  gallows-tree, 

.\\v\  brought  us  all  ])eace  and  prosperiu-. 

(Stands  apart.     Enter  Giant  Bliindcrbore.) 

Gl.\NT  BUNUEUBOKE. 

1  am  C.iant  Bhmderbore,  fee,  fi,  fum. 
Read\-  lo  fighl  \e  all — so  I  savs,  "Come!" 

(Eiiter  Little  Jack.) 
And  this  here  is  m\-  little  man  Jack — 
A  thump  on  his  head  and  a  whaclc  on  his  liaek! 

{■Strikes  him  twice.) 
I  '11  fight  King  Alfred,  I  '11  fight  King  Cole, 
I  'm  read\'  lo  figlil  an\-  mortal  soul; 
So  here  I.  Bhiiiderbore,  take  ni)'  stand. 
With  ihis  liltle  man.  Jack,  at  m>-  right  hand. 
Ready  to  fight  for  mortal  life.     I"ee,  fi,  fum! 
(Giant  and  Little  Jack  stand  apart.    Enter  St.  George.) 

St.  Geokc.e. 

I  am  St.  Cie<3rgc  of  .Merry  England: 

Bring  in  the  Morris-men,  bring  in  oiii-  b.ind. 

{The     Morris-dancers    come    in    and    dance.     St. 
George  then  continues.) 

These  arc  our  Irieks — ho,  men,  ho! 

These  are  our  slicks — whack,  men,  .so! 
(Strikes  the  Dragon,  who  roars  and  comes  funcard.) 

Dr.vcon". 

Sian<l  on  head,  stand  on  feet! 

Meal,  meat,  meal  for  lo  cat! 

I  am  the  Dragon,  here  are  niy  jaws; 

I  am  the  Dragon,  here  are  my  claws. 

Meat,  meat,  nieai  for  to  eat! 

Stand  on  m>'  heail,  stand  on  my  feet! 

(I'uriis  a  somersault  and  stimds  apart.) 

All. 

Ho,  ho,  ho! 
Whack,  men,  so! 
(They  all  fight,  and,  after  general  disorder,  fall  down. 
Enter  Old  Dr.  Ball.) 

Dr.  B.\ll. 
I  am  the  doctor,  and  I  cure  all  ills. 
Only  gullup  my  potions,  and  swallow  my  pills; 
I  can  cure  I  he  ache,  I  he  stitch,  the  palsy,  and  the  gout, 
All  pains  within  and  all  jjains  without. 
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I  p  (mill  the  lloor.  <  ii<iiil  Hhnulrrlioir! 

{Civn  him  <t  pill  and  hr  n'.sa  at  oiicc.) 
(■('I  up.  King  aiul  >oii.  ro\al  Rridr; 
Gel  up,  lool,  iIIkI  ^taiitl  asidr. 

((//•r.v  llinii  ruih  a  pill,  niiil  liny  ri.sc.) 
del  up,  Kiiit;  t  olc,  and  icll  ilic  gonilofolk;-  all 
J'hcic  iiCMT  was  a  doclov  like  Mr.  Dr.  Ball. 
Get  up,  St.  Gicorge,  old  ICiiglaiidV  kiiiglii. 

{Givci  him  u  pill.    All  slinnl  asidi-  hut  the  Uraaoii, 
'Cho  lic.i  ill  (O)ivuhions  on  Ihc  Jhwr.) 
Now  kill  tlic  Dragon  and  poison  old  .\ii  k: 
.\t  ^"ule-li<le,  both  o'  \e,  eiit  your  stick! 

( I'hr  llmlar  forci-s  a  Uirgr  pill  dird'ti  Ihc  Drcit^ciii's 
Ihroal.  'a'ho  thcrnipoii  roars,  and  dies  in  comuhions. 
P.nlcr  l-'alhcr  Christmas.) 

Iaiiiick  ('iii(isr.M.\s. 
1  .nil  lather  Christ  mas!  Hold,  nicii,  hold! 
Be  there  loaf  in  >our  locker  and  shec|i  in  \onr  fold, 
.\  fire  on  the  hearth  and  good  luck  for  \oNr  lot. 
iMotiey  ill  \oiir  pocket  and  pudding  in  the  |iot! 

Hold,  men.  hold! 

Put  up  \()ur  sticks, 

I'.iid  all  \our  tricks; 

I  lold,  men,  hold! 

CuoKt  s.  (.1//  sinn,  while  one  ^ocs  round  with  a 
lull  for  g.ifls.) 

I  lold,  men,  hold! 
We  are  \er},'  cold, 
Inside  and  outside, 
We  are  very  cold. 
If  you  don't  give  us  silver, 
Then  give  us  gold 
I'roni  the  money  in  \our  pockets. 
{.Some  of  the  performers  shoti'  si^ns  of  fighting  again.) 
Hold,  men,  hold! 

(ClloKls.  All  sing.  The  Dragon  gels  up  anil  joins 
the  rest  to  tune  of  "Hold,  mfn,  hold.") 

God  Almighty  bless  >our  hearth  and  fold, 
Shut  out  the  wolf  and  keep  out  the  cold! 
You  ga\e  us  silver,  keep  you  the  gold. 
More  money  in  your  pocket!     Hold,  men,  hold! 
[Repeat  in  chorus.     IC.reunt  omnes.) 

SUGGHSTiOXS 

TlIK  music  for  the  carols  may  be  found  in  "Old  f'hrist- 
mas  Carols.  Traditional  Melodies."  S.  Archer  CMison. 
first  and  .second  sets,  and  "Six  Olrl  I^'rencli  Christ  mas 
Canils."  Kurt  Schindler.  seconrl  sol;  pnblislierl  l)\- 
(;.  Schirmer. 

rile  music  (or  the  choruses  in  the  pla\*  was  adapterl 
tioma  I  711i-ceiuury  air.  The  same  tune  may  be  used  for 
both  choruses. 

II  the  enlerlainnicnt  as  oiitlinerl  seems  too  short.  — 
it  took  about  hfty  minutes  with  Father  Christmas's  tale 
and  the  number  of  carols' and  dances  described. — it 
could  be  lengthened  by  addinj;  a  /.on/  of  Misrule. 
dressed  as  a  jester  with  cap  and  bells,  who  should  act 
as  master  of  ceremonies  and  iiilrofluce  games,  such  as 
Loiulon  Bridge.  King  William,  or  Sir  Roger  do  Coverley, 
In  be  pla\'ed  either  just  before  or  after  supper.  Such  a 
manager,  costumed  or  not.  in  the  person  of  some  elder, 
a  parent,  uncle,  or  friend,  is  a  necessity  when  \'oung 
children  are  the  performers,  to  sec  tliat  they  start  at 
the  proper  moment,  etc. 

Tile  costumes  must  not  be  taken  too  seriously.  They 
may  !)(■  made,  as  ours  were,  chiefly  from  cambric  or 
canton  (lannel  in  dark  greens,  reds,  and  browns,  witli 


various  tiuumings.  ■  The  kings'  were,  respectively.  leil. 
green,  and  orange  capes,  made  of  cambric  and  edgeil 
with  while  (anion  liannel  with  ink  spots  to  represent 
ermine.  I  heir  <  rowns  were  strijis  ol  caidboard  cut  with 
.se\ei.il  poinis  on  each  upper  erlge.  se\\'ed  together  aixl 
(nveieil  \\i{\\  gill  paper.  .S7.  iieorgc  wore  a  while  cape 
cut  from  an  old  sheet,  the  shoulder  of  which  was  adorned 
with  a  big  red-cambric  St.  ( leorge's  cross.  Mis  helmet 
was  made  of  a  tin  pail,  from  which  the  handle  had  been 
remo\-efl.  The  vi/or  was  <aU  from  carflboard  and  fast- 
inefl  with  wire  Ihrough  the  holes  left  in  the  pail  where 
the  handle  had  been.  His  shield  was  the  cover  of  a 
wash-boiler.  .All  the  swords  were  of  wood.  I\i»g  Cole's 
\\()odeii  leg  was  like  a  crutch  with  a  jog  cul  in  it.  sliU- 
lashion;  to  this  a  small  roll  of  old  carpet  was  rudely 
tietl.  and  on  this  cushion  he  rested  his  bent  knee,  and 
hobbled  along  with  an  amusing,  halting  Kait.  The 
rest  of  the  costumes  consisted  siiiipl\-  of  full  trousers, 
made  like  Kymnasium  bloomers,  of  green  or  red  or 
blown  canton  flannel,  and  sleeveless  buff  jerkins  cut 
all  in  one  piece  with  no  seam  on  the  shoulder,  laced  in 
frtjnt  with  brown  shoe-strings.  'I'liese  jerkins  were 
made  of  a  tan  cotton  material,  one  of  the  cheap  linen 
imitations,  heavier  than  cambric  and  therefore  holding; 
their  shape  better.  Broad  collars  were  cut  from  white 
canvas  to  finisfi  the  necks.  The  actors  wore  their  own 
white  shirts  or  blouses,  so  that  the  white  .sleeves  show-cd ; 
also,  white  stockings  and  low  sfioes  with  buckles  made  of 
pasteboard  covered  with  gold  or  silver  paper.  The 
servitors'  caps  were  of  the  same  material  as  the  jerkins, 
and  made  of  circular  pieces  cut  into  four  equal  sectors 
aiul  fitterl  to  the  head. 

The  costumes  were  ven,'  roughly  made;  for  instance, 
tile  regal  robes  were  not  hemmed,  but  had  the  "ermine" 
edge  stitched  to  the  raw  edge  of  the  cambric;  llie 
eyelets  (if  the  jerkins  were  merely  holes  punched  with 
the  scissors.  In  the  candle-light  few  of  these  imper- 
fections could  be  seen.  or.  if  au>'  were.  llie\'  added  to 
the  humor  of  the  occasion.  The  girls'  costumes  may  be 
as  simple  or  as  elaborate  as  one  chooses,  so  long  as  they 
suggest  the  English  colonial  style — short-waisted  gowns, 
with  kerchiefs,  mob-caps.  etc. 

The  various  properties,  such  as  the  wa.ssail-bowl. 
wer<'  easily  made,  as  alread\"  described.  The  w-assail 
itself  was  represented  1)\'  cotton  wool  colored  with  red 
ink  and  decorated  with  slices  of  lemon-jiwl.  If  the 
\oung  aclot's  hand  is  strong  and  steady  and  the  bowl 
not  too  large,  fruit  iiunch  would  be  in  order.  The 
boar's-head  was.  of  course,  a  pig's  head,  roasted,  with  an 
apjile  between  its  jaws,  the  whole  set  forth  tm  a  large 
Iray  decked  wilh  holly.  Or  a  pai>ier-iiiache  boar'.s-liead 
can  be  jnirchased  at  a  lo\--sliop. 

Kor  our  performance  we  had  not  more  than  lour  re- 
hear.sals  of  the  play,  which  were  as  iiiucli  fun  for  the 
chilflren  as  the  actual  presentation.  The  carol  singers 
practised  for  a  half-hour  every  Sunday  afternoon  in 
December.  We  found  it  better  to  have  the  carols 
aicompanied  softl>'  on  the  piano,  as  otherwise  the  key 
.sutTi-red  too  much.  If  there  is  any  one  who  can  play  a 
fiddle,  it  would  be  more  effective  to  have  llie  fiddler  cu- 
ter wilh  the  Waitsand  play  for  them.  This  tiddler  iiiiKht 
be  a  gr<iwii-up  of  course,  as  Father  Christmas  anri  Dr. 
Hall  were  in  our  rendering  of  the  St.  C.eorge  play. 

The  entertainment  as  we  gave  it  did  not  involve  as 
much  labor  as  most  plays  in  which  children  take  part, 
because  the  lines  arc  so  .short,  and  the  action  .so  simple. 

The  verdict  of  the  young  actors,  and  of  the  many 
grown-up  relatives  and  friends  who  formed  the  audience, 
— that  it  was  the  "nicest  Christmas  party  they  ever 
allcuded." — more  than  repaid  the  trouble  it  had  cost. 
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'■PE.vrF.  0\   EAIMII  • 

Ir  C'lii'isiMias  caiiii'  (nuc  a  nuuuli.  or  (itui-  in  ini 
\ears.  it  wnuid  be  all  wrcing.  Oiiri-  a  \rar  is  iu>t 
right;  and — hore  it  comes! 

F.vorNthiiii;  changos,  and  iln-  Christmas  of  1020 
is  in  man\'  \va>  s  unlike  the  Christmas  of,  sa\', 
I.Sqo.  There  are  not  so  nian\'  people  siitint;  alxmt 
those  joll\-.  old-fashioned,  cracklint;  wood  fires. 
Sometimes  it  seems  as  though  e\en  snow  was 
scarcer  than  it  used  to  be;  l>tit  then,  as  the  good 
old  Saint  has  retired  the  reindeer  and  taken  to 
aeroplane  travelins.  'hat  does  n't  realK'  matter: 

The  cliansf's  have  been — ha\-e  n't  the\? — all  in 
the  accessories.  The  spirit  is — is  n't  it.-' — jiisl  the 
same.  If  it  is  n't.  if  the  joy  is  less  t;emjine,  if  we 
are  more  critical  and  less  happ\ — then  thiiiiis  are 
indeed  wronc;.  and  it  is  "up  to"  each  one  of  us  to 
reform,  right  away.  \o  .\ct  of  Congress  is  needed  ; 
no  Presidential  proclamation.  .Ml  the  legislalincs 
in  the  countr\  can't  make  Christmas  right,  if  we 
make  it  wrong.  Christmas  is  in  the  heart,  and 
each  jierson  makes  il  for  himself.  .\ii(l,  of  coin>e. 
the  way  to  get  fun  out  of  Cliristmas  is  to  make 
some  one  else  happ\'  (imless  you  believe  in  a 
"I*olic\'  of  Isolation"). 

Christinas — Peace  on  I'.arth:  does  il  seem  to 
you  as  though  mankind  had  turned  Christmas 
into  a  Ir.igedx'-'  (WC  \oung  folks  ihink  more 
about  such  things  than  some  of  the  old  folks  siis- 
jiect.)  Do  you  lliluk  ii  .1  hollow  niockeiA  to  talk 
;ibout  ])eace  .ind  good  will.'' 

I  tell  \ou.  llie  more  there  is  in  ihe  world  of 
h.'itred  .iiul  war.  ilie  higher  goes  the  \aliie  ol  every 
individu.il  mind  .ind  lie.irl  ruled  by  the  Spirit  of 
Christmas'  When  storms  of  .-irife  blow  over  the 
world,  individuals  appe.U'  like  dusi  blown  on  llir 
wind,  helpless,  useless,  insignilicanl.  Hut  thenlik 
that  stands  unshak<'n  b\  the  gale  is  made  of  single 
atoms,  each  one  standing  fast;  nothing  in  itself, 
but  |iart  of  a  sttirdilv'  resisting  whole. 


So  let  's  be  old  fashioned,  this  Christmas.  Let 's 
be  regular  kids,  and  have — and  giv  c — a  jolly  time. 
.And  don't  think  for  one  moment  that  anybodv'  is 
going  to  say  to  yon  more  heartily  and  sincerely 
than  we: 

.Mkrry  Christmas! 

PIUK.HE.SS  IN    IHi:    I..VM)  OF  THK 
I'VH.\MII)S 

En"(.l.\N"D  and  Egyjit  took  a  long  step  toward  a 
solution  of  their  problem  and  adoption  of  the  Rule 
of  Reason  when  they  drew  up  an  agreement  defin- 
ing the  lines  on  which  their  relations  should  be 
conducted  hereafter.  The  agreement  was  made 
b\'  the  Nationalists  and  a  British  mission.  It  was 
to  be  presented  to  the  Egyptian  people  for  a  vole, 
and.  if  it  met  with  their  approval,  was  to  be  em- 
bodied in  a  trcat\'. 

The  plan  called  lor  recognition  by  (jreat  Hrit- 
■lin  of  Egvptian  independence,  and  a  jiromise  to 
protect  Egvjit  against  aggression  by  an\'  other 
Power.  In  return  for  this  assurance  of  support, 
it  is  proposed  that  Eg\pt  shall  give  l-'ngland  spe- 
i  ial  rights  in  Nile-valley  trading,  and  permit  her, 
in  war  lime,  to  make  niilitarx-  use  of  I\gy(iliaii 
land.  I'.gv  pi  is  also  to  agree  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  iiermaiieiit  British  force  in  the  Suez  Canal 
terrilorv . 

.\s  far  as  il  li.id  gone  when  this  article  was 
v\  rilleii.  ihe  understanding  w.is  that  I'.gvpt  should 
be  piMinilled  lo  control,  wilhoul  British  inter- 
fereiKc,  her  relations  with  foreign  t'oimtries,  pro- 
vided she  would  not  make  trcilies  unwelcome  lo 
the  Ciovermiient  of  Ciieat  Brii.iin,  on  the  ground 
of  (<inllict  with  British  ])olicv.  l-.g\  pi  will  soon,  it 
seems  likeh ,  be  reiircsentod  in  foreign  lands  by 
her  own  ambassadors  and  eiivovs. 

The  new  arrangement  will  involve  changes  in 
the  laws  alTecling  citizens  of  other  countries  while 
in  Egypt,  and  other  governments  are  being  con- 
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siilU'd  on  this  point.  Gitul  Uritain  will  no  loiii;(  r 
appoint  "advisers"  lo  llic  (icparlnifnls  ol  tlic 
Govcrnnicnt.  and  Knglislinicii  in  its  sor\  in-  will 
be  rcspt)nsililc  iliiertlx  lo  I".i;yplian  (k-par(  nuiil 
{leads. 

Tlie  oldi'st  nations  in  llu-  unrld — China.  India. 
Kgvjit — are  no  longer,  as  lhe>'  were  not  many 
years  ago,  out  of  the  ciirrenl  ol  modern  Hie. 
There  is  great  and  dangerous  unrest  among  their 
populations,  and  they  are  not  going  lo  he  left  out 
of  the  readjustments  following  the  war.  Prob- 
ably Great  Britain's  willingness  to  reorganize  her 
relations  with  Kg\  pi  is  not  niereK  the  result  of 
an  idealistic  impulse.  Imi  springs  also  from 
realization  that  it  will  wurk  lo  ilu-  .uKaniage  ol 
all  conct'rned. 

i..\i)ii;.s  OF  I'liK  .11 1{^ 

I  111-;  sight  of  IweKe  jiir\  women  in  the  box  is  not 
new  in  the  West,  but  it  had  not  been  sei'ii  on  the 
.Xtlantie  coast  until  October  I,;,  w  hen  a  jury  all  of 
women  heard  a  case  tried  at  Orange.  N.  J.     The 

roiirt-rixmi    wa*;   "rrowdrd   to  capacitx.  '  as  the 


the  compaiu  should  not  be  iicniiitled  In  l.ikc  ihe 
proposed  action,  .\fler  he.iring  ihc  esideiice  .ind 
discussing  the  case  fi>r  thirl\-(i\c  minutes,  the 
jur\'  ga\e  a  verdict  in  fa\or  of  the  man. 

It  .seems  fimu\-.  nowada\s,  to  think  "f  the  time-. 

not  so  \x'r\'  hnig  ago,  either  -when  women  h.id 
no  pari  in  iniblic  affairs. 

rilK    I5H1TIS11    (  ().\L   STRIKE 

On  October  id  a  million  coal-miners  in  Great 
Britain  went  on  strike.  E\er  since  the  war, 
England  has  had  labor  agitations.  Labor  leaders 
like  Robert  Smillie,  head  of  the  miners'  organiza- 
tion, ha\-e  selected  the  time  of  readjustment  fol- 
lowing upon  the  war  as  their  opportunity  to  force 
from  the  Government  the  improved  conditions 
that  e\er\bod\  uoiilcl  like  lo  see  established  in 
induslr\-. 

The  coal-miners'  sirike  w.is  peculiarK  unwel- 
I'ome  in  Ivngland  because  of  ihe  \er\-  great  danger 
of  its  leading  to  an  o])en  war  between  labor  and 
c.ipital.  \\  hen  ,ill  llic  energies  of  the  nation — of 
employers  and   em|)lo\ees   alike — should    be  di- 
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newspapers  said:  and   the  re|)orlers  all   broughl 
their  cameras  along. 

The  point  at  issue  was  the  ownership  of  a  dr\  - 
:^ijods  store.  .V  company  suing  because  a  contract 
had  been  broken  asserted  that  the  woman  who 
had  made  the  contract  ow  ned  the  store,  and  there- 
fore the  company  could  take  pa\iiient  out  of  its 
stock.  The  woman's  luisband  said  that  he  ow  ned 
the  store,  and  as  he  had  not  made  the  contract. 


of  British  industries  and 
a  bitter  conllict  between 


reeled  to  the  rebiiildin 

the  ex])ansion  of  trade 

business  leaders  and  labor  leaders  could  hardly 

be  anything  but  disastrous. 

On  the  day  the  strike  was  declared.  Mr.  Llo\d 
George  issued  a  statement  lo  the  British  people. 
He  told  how  the  Government  had  tried  to  avert 
Ihe  strike.  It  h.id  (illercd  to  place  the  miners' 
claims  before  ".m  impartial   Irilnmal"  for  judg- 
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nicnt.  Man\  men  promiiioiit  iti  the  Miiicr>'  Icd- 
cration  liad  p.\prc^•?ccl  approval  u(  the  plan,  but 
(licir  executive  hodx'  had  refused  to  accept  it. 

'I'hen  the  (ioxeriinieut  had  offered  to  grant  llie 
increased  rate  of  pay  demanded  hy  the  miners  if 
the\  would  undertake  to  increase  the  rate  of 
pro(hiction.  fallen  otT  in  the  last  few  months  to 
a  dangerous oxteiu.     This  too  the  miners  rejected. 

.Now,  said  the  I'rime  Minister.  thc\  are  at- 
tempting to  gain  their  demands  b\-  force:  "the 
nation  must  and  will  resist  such  an  attack  with 
all  its  strength,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  is>ue."  That,  of  course,  deiiends  on  the 
soundness  and  good  sense  of  the  British  public. 
We  can  hardly  suppt)se  that  the  British  |)eople. 
having  made  the  tremendous  sacritice  required  ol 
them  in  the  war,  are  going  to  lei  themsehes  bf 
deprived  of  their  rights — nor.  on  the  other  hand, 
that  thev'  are  going  to  lei  Bolshev  ism  in  the  world 
of  labor  endanger  British  free(k)m. 

The  Prime  Minister's  message  closed  with  tlioc 
words:  "No  one  need  underrate  the  damage  whii  h 
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ihir-  strike  will  do.  but  no  one  will  be  (li>ma>ed. 
With  stcadv'  purpose  and  determin.ilion  to  do 
justice,  the  nation  will  overcome  all  ditliculties." 
On  October  2S  a  ])rovisional  settlement  was 
made,  and  on  November  3  the  miners'  delegates 
passed  a  resolution  to  end  the  strike. 

GERMANY  AGAIN 

It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  taken  a  look  at 
Ciermaiiv .  Let  's  turn  the  telescope  in  that  direc- 
tion once  more. 


The  German  (lovernuient  e.\pelled  the  reine- 
sentatives  of  the  I.enine  Misgovernmenl  who 
called  to  invite  ("lermanv  to  join  their  cause. 
Some  German  socialists  tried  to  have  a  resolution 
passed  expressing  "sympathy  "  with  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, but  declining  to  join  .in  organization  "seek- 
ing to  promote  a  world  revyhition  through  terror 
and  destruction."  The  sv  nipalhv .  however, 
failed  to  get  official  expression:  and  that  's  a 
hopeful  sign. 

The  people  have  been  giv ing  up  their  weapons. 
There  have  been  no  more  flare-ups  of  civil  war. 
There  will  for  vears  be  secret  plotting  and  per- 
haps occasional  outbursts;  but  every  month  that 
p.isses  makes  the  danger  less.  The  important 
thing  to  know  is  what  the  voung  people  of  Ger- 
many are  thinking.  They  will  have  to  build  up  a 
whole  new  system  of  thought.  1  should  suppose 
they  would  have  no  desire  to  return  to  the  old 
Hohenzollern  ideas:  they  are  having  to  pay  the 
]ienaltv-  for  those  mistakes.  T)ie  new  books  pub- 
lished in  Germanv  iKjwadav  s  would  be  interesting, 
as  straws  showing  the 
way  the  wind  blows. 

r  h  e  conference  o  n 
reparations  is  a  critical 
l>oint  in  the  German 
luition's  progress  to- 
ward reconstruction.  In 
the  altitude  of  the  (^.cr- 
man  reiireseiitativcs 
may  be  found  a  very 
-igniticant  indication  of 
(  .ermanv's present  state 

I  'I  mind. 

riiK  Hi;sr  kind 

(tl     A    MKMORIAI. 

I I  ^1  in  limeforinsertioii 
in  I'lil-;  W'.VK  11  TovviiK. 
1  came  upon  this  item 
in  mv'  newspaper:  ".\t 
S|.  Mihiel,  I'"rance.  in 
niemorv'  of  the  first 
gre.it  .\inerican  battle 
elTort  of  the  war,  a 
imiciue  reminder  is  to  be 

establi^hl■d  under  Red  Gross  auspices.  Coop- 
crating  with  the  French  Govcrnmenl.  the  junior 
section  of  the  .American  Red  ('ros>  will  hnanie 
there  the  erection  and  i>peralion  of  a  model 
hospital  for  children." 

I  have  not  heard  of  anv  war  memorial  that 
excels  this  in  fitness  and  fineness:  a  place  of  heal- 
ing to  be  established  in  wh.il  was  the  place  of 
wounding,  .md  In-  the  leading  organization  of  our 
voung  citizens  of  to-morrow. 

The  Junior  .\.  R.  t  .  de>erves  great  praise. 
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THREE   COLLEGE    iit)VS" 

Most  fellows  in  college  call  themselves  "men." 
Probably  the  Harvard  stndonts  in  the  picture  do, 
too,  though  they  are  only  thirteen.  They  both 
come  from  Pennsylvania.  That  seems  rather 
more  remarkable  than  if 
one  hailed  from  Penn- 
svKania  and  the  other 
from  Texas,  or  Maine, 
or  Oregon.  Probabh' it 
is  n't.  but — 

They  say  that  yount; 
Mr.  Santee  knows  live 
languages  and  the 
higher  mathematics. 
.Also,  in  newspaper  lan- 
guage, that  he  is  the 
"budding  Babe  Ruth" 
of  his  home  town,  Wap- 
wollopen.  I  suppose 
that  (as  well  as  the 
name  of  the  town!) 
means  that  he  plays 
baseball,  and  is  "strong 
with  the  stick."  Vou 
know,  we  youngsters 
don't  worry  our  pas  and 
mas  half  so  much  with 
our  precocious  excel- 
lence in  advanced 
studies  when  we  show  a 
healthy  interest  in  whai 
the  poets  call  "the 
sports  of  childhood." 

College  students  used 
— oh.  130  years  ago — to  be  graduated  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  or  so.  But  courses  were  n't  as  stiff  in  the 
eighteenth  century  as  they  are  in  the  twentieth. 

The  Harvard  youngsters  have  a  rival  in  Ed- 
ward R.  Hardy,  Jr.,  freshman  at  Columbia. 
Edward  is  tweh-e  years  old  and  knows  t\\el\e 
languages.  He  is  a  New  York  chaj).  His  father 
is  a  professor. 

THROUGH  THE  WATCH  TOWERS 
TELESCOPE 

liiE  League  of  Nations  Commission  of  Control 
visited  \'ilna,  after  the  seizure  of  the  city  by  the 
Poles,  to  in\cstigate,  and  then  went  to  Warsaw, 
to  confer  with  the  Polish  f  lovernment.  The  Lith- 
uanians declared  that  Poland  h,ad  done  wrong  in 
establishing  a  Provisional  rio\ernnicnt  there. 
The  Poles  asserted  that  they  had  taken  control  in 
the  disputed  territory-  not  for  conquest,  but  as 
part  of  their  war  with  the  Bolsheviks.  Premier 
Witos  declared  that  though  the  seizure  had  not 
been  made  with  authority  from  his  Government, 
he  could  not  condemn  it.    He  said  the  new  \'ilna 


Government  had  promised  that  a  plebiscite  would 
be  held,  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
could  determine  their  political  allegiance  them- 
selves. Mr.  Paderewski  was  said  to  have  gone 
to  Warsaw  to  inform  tlie  Polish  Government  of 


THREE  YOUNG  FREsH.MEN: 
AND  EDW 


HERBEKT  B.  H.VFLETT  .\ND  FRED  S.\NTEE.  OF  H.\RV.\RD 
.\RD  ROCHIE  H.\RDV.  JR..  OF  COIIMBIA 

the  bad  impression  made.  b>'  ils  action,  upon  na- 
tions in  the  League.  Lithuania's  representative 
here  protested  to  the  Lhiited  States  Government 
against  Poland's  action.  General  Zellgousky's 
men  certainly  "started  something"  when  they 
took  V'ilna.  The  region  where  Rus.sia,  Poland, 
and  the  Baltic  States  are  in  conflict  is  paved  with 
problems  for  the  League. 

An  Air  Parliament  was  held  at  London  in  October, 
and  some  amazing  indications  were  gi\en  of  what 
we  may  expect  to  see  happening  in  the  air  in 
coming  years.  Among  the  wonders  are  aircraft 
rivaling  the  ocean  liners  of  to-day  in  machinery 
and  control :  airplanes  so  manageable  that  they 
can  be  landed  in  small  spaces;  mastheads  for 
mooring  'planes,  like  boats  in  the  water;  'planes 
to  be  controlled  electrically  from  the  earth's  sur- 
face, and  methods  for  dispelling  fog.  Safety  de- 
vices are  being  perfected,  and  constant  progress 
is  being  made  toward  complete  master^'  of  the  airy 
ocean.  Great  Britain  is  setting  a  pace  that  will 
make  other  nations  hustle  if  they  mean  to  keep  up. 


I  111    w  \  i(  II    low  i;k 
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'rm;  turniiiii-poiiil  in  kobcil  Bnuo's  career  ranic 
when  he  leariietl  a  iessmi  Inini  a  spider.  King 
Alfred  burned  the  cakes,  and  hislory  was  made. 
The\'  say  that  if  Napoleon  had  n't  eaten  so  fast, 
he  might  ha\'e  conciiiered  England.  One  unforlii- 
nate  speech  at  the  end  of  a  Presidential  campaign 
caused  tile  defeat  of  a  candidate  whose  election 
seemed  almost  certain.  ''For  the  want  of  a  nail" 
a  kingdom  was  lost.  .And  the  liite  of  a  nionke\-, 
poisoning  a  king,  bronglil  public  affairs  in  Greece, 
ihis  autumn,  to  a  crisis.  Little  things  count  in 
hi■^Illr\•! 

.\r  a  banquet  in  Dallas,  Texas,  where  he  \isiled 
the  State  hair.  ("leuerai  Obregon  said  that  Mexico 
would  pa\-  up  it>  debts  and  would  give  foreigners 
ill  the  couiur\  legal  ]irotection.  He  said  he  l)e- 
lieved  the  Inited  States  would  recognize  the  new 
Mexican  Goxernment,  and  the  GoNernor  of  Texas 
assured  him  that,  "so  far  as  Texas  is  concerned," 
General  Obregon  "is  already  recognized."  De- 
cember I  was  the  da\-  set  for  the  general's  inaug- 
uration as  President  of  Mexico. 

W'llATF.VF.R  the  righl-aud-wrong  of  Brilish-Trish 
n-l,ilion>  may  be.  il  cerlainK'  si'enis  ihat  the  time 
nmsl  be  ne,u'  al  hand  when  lreland'>-  iilace  in  itie 
I'.mpire  will  be  delinitcK  settled.  The  stor\-  can- 
not go  on,  indefiniteK  .  lia\  ing  chapter  after  chap- 
ter of  new  miserie>  written  intu  it. 


i{|;i.lNMN(,  .\o\ember  6,  the  Girl  Scouts  had 
their  "week."  It  certainly  must  not  be  over- 
looked in  The  Watch  Tower!  We  can't  very 
well  report  it,  for  this  article  had  to  go  to  the 
printer  bef'ore  the  membership  campaign  began; 
but  we  are  C|tiite  sure  that  congratulations  will  be 
in  order — so  here  they  are. 

The  "drive"  could  hardly  have  had  a  better 
leader  than  Mrs.  Wnehart.  She  knows  girls! 
Then,  too,  she  is  one  of  those  fortunate  folks  who 
grow  up  withotil  losing  the  joy  and  "pcp"- 
liiiiisni  of  youth. 

Good  luck  to  \ou.  Girl  Scouts! 

G,i;ni;uai,  I.eman  died  in  Octnber.  Does  that 
1  arry  you  back  to  1914  and  the-  beginning  of  the 
war.''  ( General  I.eman  was  the  ( iovernor  of  I  .lege 
I  hen,  and  it  was  his  stubborn  defense  of  the  cits' 
ihat  checked  the  ad\ance  of  the  ("lernian  army 
and  ga\e  the.Mliesa  chance  to  rally  al  the  Marne. 
The  Belgian  general  was  wounded  and  captured 
in  .August,  1<)14,  and  was  a  (ierinan  prisoner  for 
more  than  three  years.  ( iermany,  regarding  the 
treaty  that  made  Belgium  neutral  territory  as  "a 
scrap  of  [japer,"  planned  to  rush  her  armies  across 
Belgium  into  France,  and  so  gain  an  early  advan- 
tage that  would  bring  victors'  to  the  unholy  cause 


(.icxKKAi.  i.KsrAN.  riu-:  ni-.Ko  or  1  ii-:i.i 


of  Might  against  Right.  But  lillle  Belgiiun  gal- 
lantl\-  opposed  the  monster's  adx.mce.  risking  her 
life  as  a  nation  to  save  the  world;  and  in  that  im- 
measurably heroic  resistance.  General  I.enian's 
defense  of  I. lege  was  a  mighty  factor.  On  the 
honor  roll  of  Freed<ini's  frieiifis  his  name  must 
glow  with  imperisli.iblc  glor\'. 


NATURE  AND  SCIENCE   FOR   YOUNG  FOLK 
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THE  RADIO  PILOT  CABLE 
A  FEW  weeks  ago  a  U.  S.  destriner  sailed  up  iiitii 
the  [lort  of  New  York  in  an  arlilicial  inv..  'I'lu' 
"fog"  was  formed  by  slrctchins!;  a  sluci  i.f  cam  as 
in  front  of  the  navigator's  bridge  so  ihal  liie  pilot 
could  not  see  liie  buoys  that  marked  the  Ambrose 
C'iiannel,  and  >el  the  vessel  kept  laiihfulK  lo  a 
true  course. 

I  he  pilot  flid  not  need  to  use  his  e\es.  because 
lie  was  looking  through  his  ears;  in  fact,  a  totally 
blind  man  would  probably  ha\e  guided  the  vessel 
even  more  accurately,  because  of  his  keener  and 
more  sensitive  hearing.  The  secret  of  this 
curious  navigating  experiment  lay  in  a  cable  placed 
along  the  bottom  of  the  Ambrose  Channel. 
This  pilot-cable  was  spelling  out  the  words 
".Navy,"  "Navy,"  "Xavy."  and  the  pilot  was 
picking  up  the  message  through  two  receiving- 
coils,  one  on  each  side  of  the  \essel.  When  the 
signals  from  the  two  coils  of  wire  were  e(|uall\- 
strong,  he  knew  that  the  vessel  was  running 
squarely  over  the  cable.  If  the  signals  ihrougli 
the  starboard  coil  were  louder  than  those  which 
came  through  the  port  coil,  he  knew  that  he  was 
veering  off  to  port  and  immedialeU    turned  the 


helm  lo  bring  the  \essel  back  lo  the  true  course. 
The  chamiel  could  just  as  well  have  been  followed 
on  a  moonless  night  in  the  densest  of  fogs. 

The  signals  were  transmitted  from  the  cable 
lo  the  recei\ing  coils  by  induction.  W  luii  an 
alternating  current  Hows  through  a  wire  it  is  ,-.iir- 
roimded  by  a  field  of  magnetic  waxes,  and  these 
waves  set  uj)  an  aliernating  curreni  in  any  win? 
thai  I'rosses  their  path.  The  semi-circles  drawn 
around  the  cable  in  our  engra\ing  show  how  the 
magnetic  waxes  radiate  from  the  pilot-cable  and 
how  the  receiving  coils,  hung  on  either  side  of  the 
ship,  interce()t  these  waves.  The  receiving  coils 
are  Hat  spirals,  or  "pancake"  coils,  four  feet  in 
diameter;  and  as  the>'  cross  the  magnetic  waves, 
currents  are  set  u\>  in  them,  which  llow  up  lo  (he 
telephone  at  the  bridge. 

The  electrical  circuits  are  shown  in  the  small 
inset  at  the  left  of  the  engraving,  and  those  who 
are  familiar  with  radio-telegraph  wiring  diagrams 
will  see  that  b\-  means  of  amijlifiers  the  faint 
signals  are  magnified  about  400  times  and  pro- 
duce loud  tones  in  the  receivers.  By  means  of  a 
switch,  the  operator  may  connect  first  with  one 
recci\  ing-coil    and   then   with    the   other,   and   in 
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thai  \va\  ti>m|)are  tin-  ioudiic-ss  or  sirengili  ol  tin- 
two  signals. 

The  cable  laid  in  the  Ambrose  Channel  is  165 
miles  long.  The  construction  of  the  cable  is 
shown  at  the  top  of  the  engraving;  altogether  it 
is  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  At  its  outer  end  it 
is  anchored  near  the  .\nibrose  Light-ship,  and  it 
runs  to  the  Narrows,  where  it  is  connected  with  a 
500-cycle  alternating  generator  at  Fort  Lafayette. 
The  current  tlows  through  llu-  tinned  copper  wires 
in  the  core  of  the  cable, 
and  at  the  outshorc  end 
these  wires  are  connect- 
ed with  the  outer  armor 
of  galv.inized  wire.  The 
reliuii  llow,  however,  i> 
not  confmed  to  t  hi- 
cable,  Iiul  is  diffuMil 
through  the  water  of  the 
harbor,  and  finally  finds 
its  way  back  to  the  gen- 
erator through  a  wire 
connected  with  the  ar 
iiujr  at  the  inshore  end. 
Tile  i)ilot  Would  hear  ,1 
i-ontiiuious  buz/  from 
this  connection,  but  to 
relieve  the  nionotoin  ol 
the  sound  and  to  distin- 
guish   one    cable    from 

another,  the  current  is  iiuc-rrupu-d  li>  .m  auto- 
matic switch  which  spelK  out  ,i  code  word  in  dots 
and  dashes. 

It  is  to  the  war  that  we  are  indebted  for  this 
inveiuion.  When  the  submarine  lurked  in  the 
sea  and  Zeppelins  ho\crc(l  o\i-rhead.  it  w.is  lool- 
ish  to  think  of  keeping  be.icon  lights  burning,  and 
yet  war  vessels  could  not  be  kept  in  port  at  night. 
Some  means  had  to  lie  furnished  for  guiding  them 
in  or  out  |)ast  dangerous  shoals  and  far  more 
dangerous  mine-fields.  It  was  then  that  the 
electric-cable  ])ilot  was  hit  upon,  and  il  made  the 
na\igatioii  of  harbors  by  night  as  safe  as  it  is  on  a 
clear  da\-.  There  are  many  iinentions  de\'eloi)ed 
in  the  war  that  are  of  distinct  value  in  time  ol 
l)eace,  and  this  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  them  all.  i-".\-er\  \ear  there  are  seri- 
ous wrecks  al  \-arious  harbors,  due  to  the  fact 
that  shijis'  cainains  ha\e  lost  their  way  in  the  fog 
In  fact,  unless  the  weather  is  clear,  it  is  cusiomarv 
for  \-essels,  jiarticularK-  large  passenger  liners.  u< 
lie  at  anchor  rather  than  to  run  the  hazardous 
gauntlet  of  shoals  and  other  xessels  up  to  i)orl. 
The  pilot-cable  will  guide  ships  on  a  perfcctb 
.safe  course. 

Two  cables  ma\  be  laid,  one  lor  outgoing  and 
the  other  for  incoming  vessels.  \i\  using  a  dit- 
fereiu  -igital  for  each,  the  pilot  can  distinguish 


between  them  and  keep  astride  the  projier  one, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  danger  of  collision.  It  will  lie 
just  like  a  double-track  railway  with  a  separate 
track  for  outgoing  and  incoming  trains.  As  long 
as  vessels  keep  over  their  own  track,  their  only 
danger  will  be  that  of  a  rear  end  collision  with  a 
slower  boat  ahead  or  a  faster  one  behind,  an<l 
such  accidents  can  be  avoided  by  having  all 
vessels  steam  slowK-  and  keep  alerl  lookouts  for- 
w.ird.  .\.    RissKi  I     BdNi) 


THE    CHRISTMA&TREE    HARVEST 

SiN(  1-;  li\e  million  Christmas-trees  are  annu.ilK 
shijjped  out  of  X'ermont,  il  is  only  nalin'al  to 
wonder  where  lhe\-  all  come  from.  They  lome 
from  farms — not  farms  operated  to  priMluce  the 
Chri-tmas-tree     crop,     but     abandoneil     Luiii--. 


LOAIH  11  I  1  .\r  C.VUs.  L'lOO  TKlitS  TO  .\  C.\K 

where  the  trees  h.ive  planted  and  reared  ihem- 
sehe-. 

These  abandoned  farms  lie  in  high  \ allexs in  the 
foothills  of  the  Cireen  Mountains.     One  max  .see 
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sections  covered  li>'  lliii  l\ -odd  farms,  oiui'  lliriv- 
ing  settleineiils.  Imt  now  all  hut  twoor  three  may 
he  imociupied.  Sueli  l.iiul,  oTUe  under  the  plow, 
is  pradualK  (omiiii;  hack  to  hiresl.  Aloiij;  the 
fern-choked.  f.iitilK  lrai'e<i  furmu-,  \ouiiv;  spriuis 
come  tip  and  in  ilu 
oyivn  sunshine  lake 
on  ,1  \ivi<i  jjreen. 
And  more  tli.m 
that — the  synmiel- 
rical  hranclu's  are  a 
li\el>'  green  clear  to 
the  groiuul. 

Christmas  -  trees 
cannot  he  cut  in 
areas  of  spruce 
forest,  because 
wlicn  the\  grow  in 
dense  clusters  the 
under  branches  die 
for  want  of  ligin, 
and  hence  the  trees 
have  no  \alue  as 
de<orati\e  Christ- 
mas-trees. 

Few,  indeed,  see 
the   har\est.     One 

or  two  lonely  partridge  luniters,  perhaps,  will  see  it 
as  it  lies  covered  with  the  first  earl\-  snow-squalls 
in  the  mountains.  But  back  in  October,  when  the 
days  have  not  lost  all  of  the  mellowness  of  au- 
tumn, a  gang  of  twenty  choppers  will  ha\e  been 
busily  at  work  cutting  the  scattering  young 
spruces  and  tying  them  with  twine  into  bunches 
of  from  two  to  .six.  according  to  size. 

The  cutting  and  bundling  is  the  easiest  part  of 
the  har\'est.  for  the  trees  must  be  hauled  for  miles 
to  the  railroad,  and  at  this  time  of  the  \iar  tlu- 
mountain  roads  are  nothing  more  than  fro/en  ruts 
and  water-holes.  Despite  this  fact.  ho\\e\er. 
hca\  y  two-horse  wagons  and  even  motor-trucks, 
bristling  « ith  great  criblike  bodies,  struggle  slowl\- 
out.  loaded  high  with  the  trees.  Two  horses  are 
able  to  draw  out  at  a  load  about  seventy  trees  of 
average  si/.e. 

.At  the  cho.sen  town  on  the  railroad  e\'er>'  dis- 
used spot  is  hired  and  a  mountain  of  trees  begins 
to  grow,  till  eight  thousand  of  them  may  be 
packed  in  a  solid  mass.  At  once  the  loading  on 
flat  cars  begins.  As  the  great  piles  are  opened  up 
and  laid  between  the  tall  uprights  along  the  sides 
of  the  cars,  the  fragrance  the  sun  distills  from  the 
spruce  tills  the  air.  It  is  a  delightful  place  to  be, 
for  the  sun's  rays,  slanting  among  the  bundles, 
bring  out  all  the  vivid  colors  of  the  emerald  till 
the  place  seems  bathed  in  a  translucent  light  all 
its  own. 

I-Kiji  C<)ri:i..\ND. 


SNOW   MOTORING 

In  the  earh'  days  of  the  autonK)bile  it  was  the 
custom  to  store  away  motor-cars  during  the  win- 
ter, because  it  was  not  supposed  th.il  |1k\  lould 
be  clri\  en  through  snow. 


.\  PROPELLEK-DRIVEN  SLED  0.\  THE  SHREWSBURY  RIVER 


This  is  Still  the  custom  in  some  parts  of  this  big 
country  of  ours,  where  winter  snows  are  hea\'y 
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\  .MOTOR-l  VCLE  ADMMiil)  TO  SNOW  TR.WEL 

and  traffic  so  light  that  it  does  not  pay  to  keeji 
the  roads  clear.  It  is  such  a  difficult  matter  to 
get  about  during  the  long  winters  that   seriotts 
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(Uorts  have  been  made  lo  dexelop  a  niDlor-car 
tliat  will  run  on  snow.  Of  course  a  ear  can  he 
put  on  runners,  but  how  then  can  it  be  i)r()iH'lle(l.'' 
The  answer  is  to  be  foinid  in  the  airphme 
propeller. 

While  we  know  that  thcproix-ller  ol  .ui  .lirplane  is 
very  powerful,  somehow  it  seems  inetficient  todrixe 
an  automobile  li\-  i)ushing  asjaiiist  air.  but  that  is 
because  we  do  not  realize  the  amount  (jf  tiirust  we 
can  get  from  a  i)ropeller.  When  the  Liberty  Motor 
was  being  tested  it  was  |>laced  on  a  molor-1  ruck  and 
tittefl  with  a  projieller.  and  with  this  air-drive  the 
tru(  k  was  dri\en 
through  the  streets 
of  Detroit  and  the 
surrounding  high- 
wa>s  at  a  much 
liigher  speed  than  it 
had  traveled  before 
under  its  ow  ii 
w  heel-dri\e.  In 
IVance  an  air-dri\r 
automobile  lia> 
been  developed 
which  has  riui  at  5<i 
to  fio  miles  per  hour 
with  .ui  eight  hor^r 
|)0  wer  e  ngi  lu- . 
There  is  no  danger 
of  stalling  the  en 
gine  and  there  are 
no  transmission  or 
differential  gear- 
required.  In  (icr 
nian\ .  air-dri\ c  h>i- 
actualK  been  iist'd 
with  success  on  rail- 


easily  be  constructed  by  attaching  a  Smith  wheel 
to  the  bob.  This  runs  fast  enough  to  sjitisfy  an> 
youthful  motorist.  A.  Rfssiax  BoKD. 

THE   DESERT'S    HOLLY   AND    MISTLETOE 

SuREl.v  it  is  one  of  the  happiest  features  of  the 
great  ioyt)ns  festival  of  Christmas  that  the  love 
of  greenery  is  so  closely  linked  with  it.  Even  if 
Ifowers  were  plentiful  at  the  season,  should  we 
tiot  instinctiveU'  prefer  the  honest,  hearty  green 
(•f  holh  .  pine,  and  iv\'  to  the  kn'eiiest  of  roses  and 
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way  cars. 

Exidenth'  there  is  plenty  ol  power  in  air  ijro- 
pellers.  and  this  is  an  ideal  dri\e  for  motoring 
ox'er  the  snow.  In  tact,  a  number  of  air-driven 
cars  mounted  on  runners  ha\e  been  built  for  win- 
ter use.  But  of  more  particular  interest  to  St. 
.\ici!0l,.\s  readers  are  the  motor-drixen  sleds 
buill  for  sport.  The  poxver  reipiired  lo  drixe  a 
sled  is  x'ery  small  and  a  motor-cxcle  engine  will 
lie  foinifl  more  than  sulhcient  lor  the  purpose. 
Otir  pictures  show  two  of  the  ai'msleds  that  were 
entered  at  the  ice  carnix.il  on  tln'  Shrewsburx' 
Rixer.  near  Long  Branch.  New  jersex.  riioe 
>lixls  trax'eled  oxer  the  ice  at  ,i  speed  ol  si\t\' 
miles  .Ul  hour,  drixi-n  bx'  air  propellers  coupled 
to  motor-cxcle  engines. 

Molor-cydes  can  he  adapted  for  snow  tr.ixel  b\ 
substituting  a  sled-runner  for  the  front  wheel  and 
Using  an  anti-skid  i  hain  cm  the  rear  wheel.  One 
of  our  pi«tures  nu  the  previous  p.ige  shows  such'a 
machine.      .\    home-made    power    bob-sletl    max 


chrxsanthemums?  I  think  so.  .\nd  perhaps  one 
reason  for  the  preference,  though  it  may  be  an 
unconscious  one,  is  that  xirtually  all  of  us.  rich 
or  poor,  whether  we  lix  e  in  town  or  countrx',  can 
liud.  or  .iftord  to  bux'.  enough  green  stuff  to 
brighten  up  our  dwellings.  Thus  there  is  a 
\\  holesome.  democratic  feeling  about  plain  green- 
erx'  that  is  speciallx'  approi^riate  to  the  unixersal 
jox-  of  Christmas:  in  fact,  the  formal-lookitig 
wre.iths  sold  by  tlorists  and  meant  to  hang  stifily 
in  wiudiiws.  as  if  fcir  show,  seem  to  me  less  satis- 
faclorx  til. Ml  the  simple  old  fashion  of  sticking 
sprigs  of  liollx .  or  whatexer  one  max-  liax  e,  here, 
there,  and  exerywhere  about  the  house.  I  he 
more  natural  we  can  be.  the  better  xve  shall  keep 
Christmas,  ["or  .ifter  all.  xvhat  do  we  celebrate? 
.\  Bahx .  born  in  a  manger. 

There  are  pi. ices,  though,  where  none  of  the 
godd  old-fashioned  greens  are  to  be  found,  as  I 
karned  \\  hen,  a  few  >ears  ago,  I  spent  a  Christ- 
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mas  or  two  on  the  Colorado  Desert.  ( irccn 
foliage  of  an\'  sort,  tncleed,  was  absent  (except  for 
the  creosoto-biish.  which  has  a  larr\-  smell  lii.it 
is  disagreeable  to  most 
people),  for  the  prevail- 
ing color  of  desert  \"ege- 
tation  is  not  green,  but 
gray.  I  was  glad  to  find. 
however,  that  the  desert 
has  a  holly  and  mistletoe 
of  its  own — a  gra>-  holl\' 
and  a  leafless  mistletoe, 
to  be  sure,  but  certainly 
better  than  nothing  as 
material  for  decoration. 
The  holK-  {Atripkx  hy- 
mcnclylra)  is,  indeed, 
quite  prett>'.  It  is  a 
small.  bush>-  plant,  with 
lea\'es  a  good  deal  like 
those  of  the  real,  ]irickl\' 
holly  in  shape  and  tex- 
ture, but  \er>'  pale  gray, 
almost  white.  On  the 
flat  expanses  of  silt  (not 
sand1  which  lie  below 
sea-le\el  and  were  in 
ancient  times  co\ered 
first  b>-  the  ocean,  later 

by  a  brackish  lake,  the  plant  is  fairly  common. 
Its  Hower  is  not  noriccalilc.  hut  dt-liiate  lints  cdinr 


white  or  ivory  hue  that  is  decidedly  ornamental. 

The  mistletoe,  the  botanists'  nanie  for  which 

is  Phoradciidron  (aUfnrniciim,  is  even  more  com- 


on  the  leaves  in  early  summer,  tints  as  dainty 
and  elusive  as  those  of  mother-of-pearl.  Later 
these  disappear  and  the  foliage  takes  on  a  pearly 
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mon,  but  must  be  looked  for  not  on  the  open 
desert,  but  in  llie  canons  or  "washes,"  where  the 
desert's  few  trees  are  li_) 
be  found.  The  tree  it 
prefers  as  a  "host,"  as 
scientists  say,  is  the  cu- 
rious palo-verde,  which, 
though  leafless,  is  at- 
tractively verdant 
throughout  by  rea.son  of 
its  bright  green  bark. 
The  picture  gives  a  good 
idea  both  of  the  tree  and 
of  the  dense  growth  of 
mistletoe  it  carries — un- 
willingly, we  ma\-  well 
--uppose,  for,  as  you  may 
-ee.  the  parasite  has  al- 
most outgrown  the  host. 
I'his  mistletoe  makes  up 
lor  its  total  lack  of 
leax'es  by  producing  a 
;.;reat  array  of  small  pink 
or  white  berries,  which 
match  well  with  the  pale 
gray  of  the  holl\',  the 
making  a  strange  but  appropriate 
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two  together 

decoration  for  a  Christmas  camp  on  the  de.sert. 

J.    S.MIiATON    ClIASIi 


A  TOYTOWN  CHRISTMAS  M()\'\E 


\W    IW'l  11  \    HKARD 


On'CL  upon  a  tiiiii.',  ju^t  liflorc  Cliri^tmas.  l.ittlu  ( lirl  Doll  started  otl  with  licr  inirsc  to  Inix  riiristnias 
present,^.  Shu  IkuI  not  gone  w\y  far  when  she  met  her  friend  Little  Bo\  Doll,  who  was  selling  "Toy- 
town  News." 

"Hello'"  lie  l,nii;hcd.     "I  'in  cuniini;  witii  \on ;  nia\'  I?" 


Xow,  of  course,  i.iitle  (  nrl  Doll  could  not  e.\plain  that  she  was  going  to  bu\  him  a  Christmas  gilt,  so  she 
said,  "\'er\-  well !" 

"Von  won't  ha\e  to  bn\  a  tree.     1  kiK)w  where  we  can  cut  one — somewhere  in  the  woods.     \\c 
might  do  ill. It  tirsl."  he  suggested. 
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Well,  now,  what  do  you  think  iiappcne<i.''  \\  h\  right  cm  iht-  t.'di;L-  ol  a  hold  the)  una  suuii'  |)iior  little 
dwarfs.  Thc>-  want wl  to  climb  the  fence.  So  Little  Boy  Doll  was  \er\'  kind  and  lifted  each  one  over 
carefully.     The  little  dwarfs  were  most  grateful. 

"We  'd  like  to  do  something  nice  for  you,  too,"  they  all  beamed.     "Come  with  us,  and  pick  some 
Christmas  presents  from  a  m.igic  place  where  they  grow  on  trees!     We  are  heliiing  Santa  Claus. " 
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Well,  you  may  be  \er\  sure  that  1. it  lie  Bo>  Ooll  and  l.itlle  Ciirl  Doll  said  the\  would  go.  Wasn't  that 
jolly?  And  they  had  not  gone  veiy  far  before  thex  came  to  a  most  magic  Magic  Grove,  where  the  Christ- 
mas presents  grew  on  trees  and  where  other  little  dwarfs  were  also  helping  Santa  Claus.    Oh!  Oh! 

"Children,"  said  the  little  dwarfs,  "choose  all  you  want!" 

Dear  me!  Was  n't  that  fun!  They  had  the  most  beautiful  time,  and  they  carried  armfuls  of  toys 
home — to  say  nothing  of  a  tree  too!    The\'  never  before  had  had  so  many  lovely  Christmas  presents. 

But  the  fimny  thing  about  it  was  that  they  ne%er  again  could  tind  that  most  magic  Magic  Grove! 
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ST.  NICHOLAS  LEAGUE 


Till-:  I.KAGl'iv  ci'lfbratcs  its  tweiuii-lh  C'liiistiiia?  season 
wiih  a  feast  of  story,  song,  and  picture  fully  worthy  of 
its  choice  membership  of  ambitions  American  boys 
and  girls  who  have  cagerh'  scanned  these  pages  since  the 
Lk.vgi'e  and  the  twentieth  century  began.  The  subject 
".■\  Great  Uecision"  brought  us  a  rare  harvest  of  essa\s 
and  storiettes,  from  which  those  here  printed  are  but  a 
few  out  of  many  that  shouldered  up  alongside  thein  in 
merit.  (Would  that  we  had  space  lor  them  all!)  "Com- 
ing Home"  was  a  congenial  thitne  for  our  skilful  cariieia- 


wielders.  and  almost  every  one  of  their  prints  suggests  in 
itself  a  home-y  incident  or  feeling.  Then.  too.  our  young 
verse-writers  and  artists  have  made  these  December 
pages  of  the  LE.\GfE  fairly  glow  with  the  Christmas 
spirit  in  rhyme  and  picture!  Wherefore  it  is  meet  that 
all  of  us  I.EAGUK  folk  should  welcome  with  grateful  joy 
this  N'lile-tide  exhibit,  and  extend  to  those  who  have 
contributed  it.  as  well  as  to  all  our  fellow-members,  our 
best  wislus  for  a  Right  Merrie  Christmas  and  a  Happy 
New  Year!  And.  for  the  rest,  one  of  our  prize-winners  has 
expressed  the  general  feeling  in  this  clever  inscription — 

FOR    A   CHRISTMAS   CARD 
(From  Ihc  French  of  Charles  d'OrUans) 

HV    ANNK    KITZtiKKAl.I)     (XCT.     l^) 

(Cold  Hiui^f.     Silver  Badge  -eon  February,  luiSt 
(Ji'K  K  1  bid  you  haste  away. 

Trouble.  Cari-.  and  Mi-lancholy! 

Think  you  1  shall  have  the  folly 
Longer  here  to  let  you  stay.^ 
Now  and  here  shall  end  your  sway. 

I  will  ever  more  be  jolly; 
Quick  I  bid  you  haste  away. 

Troulde.  Care,  and  Melancholy! 
Fling  aside  the  cypress  gray. 

IJeck  the  uorld  in  scarlet  holly. 
For  't  is  Chrislnuis-time  to-day: 
Quick  I  bid  you  haste  away. 

Trouble.  Care,  and  Melancholy! 


PRIZE    COMPETITION   No.    249 

(In  m.ikiui;  .iw.inU  c  out  riluuors'  .ii;es  .ire  considered) 

PROSE.  Gold  Badge.  Renee  Moen  (,ige  lOl.  New  \ovk.  silver  B.ulges.  Mary  L.  Tarbox  (age  i.O.  N'ew 
York;  Jeaimette  Bailey  .ige  !;,i.  M.i>s.u-hiiseits;  Ruth  McVay  ia,;e  1=;!.  So.  Dakota;  Frances  P.  Davis. 
(age  11),  iVIass.icluiseit>;  Martha  Walker  (age  14)  C'liiii.i;  Jane  Buel  Bradley  (age  12),  Missouri;  Elisabeth 
M.  Hedenberg  (age  i;,  1.  Penusxlv.iuia. 

VERSE,  (".old  Badges,  Anne  Fitzgerald  (age  17),  M.issachtisetts;  Beatrice  Sellery  (age  15).  Wisconsin. 
SiUer  Badge,  Harriet  Montague  (age  12),  M.issachusetts. 

DRAWINGS,  (".old  B.idycs.  Sarah  A.  Zimmerman  (age  16),  Ohio;  Miriam  Serber  (age  14)  Indl.ina.  Silver 
Batiges,  Eloise  V.  White  .ige  15),  New  York;  Virginia  Sutton  (age  i,sl,  Pennsylvania;  Martha  E.  Kenyon 
(age  If)).  Ohio;  Katherine  Wilson  (age  15).  Missouri;  Katharine  T.  Ide  (age  14),  Canada. 
PHOTOGRAPHS.  ( .old  Badge.  James  C.  Perkins.  Jr.  i.tge  151.  \<w  Wnk.  Silver  Radges.  Jane  F.  Kirk 
.ige  141.  I'crinsylvani.i;  Fred  Gillmore  (age  10).  New  Jersey:  Janet  McDermott  (age  14),  PeTiusylwinia; 
Charles  B.  Schauffler  (age  17),  New  York;  Henry  Foster  (age  11).  \irgini.i;  Martha  Duncan  (age  15), 
Maine. 

PUZZLE-MAKING.     Silver  Badges,  Bernard  Le  Frois  (a.go  12),  New  ^■ork;  Elizabeth  Freeland  (age  13), 
(.eorgia;  Alice  Sherburne  (age  15"),  M.iss.ichiisctis. 
PUZZLE  ANSWERS.     Silver  Badge-.  Millicent  Bush  (,ige  i.s).  low.i;  Ruth  M.  Willis  (age  12),  Illinois. 
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CHRISTMAS    BKl.l.S 

nv  t  AriiKRiNi;  parmkntkr  (m..e  15) 

{Honor  Mrmbir) 

Kim.  soltly.  bdls  ol  Betlililuni, 

ITic  little  Kinj;  is  s^licpiiig. 
WTiiU'  oir  Jiidca's  niisly  hills 

Tlir  C'liristnias  iiuirn  is  crrrpinx;. 

The  wondrous  star  is  j;i'o\\iii>;  (iirii,— 
Oh.  bells  so  gcnllv  riii);ins! — 

Vet  suincwliere.  throuyh  the  waning  dark 
Arc  angel  voices  singing. 

Ring  out,  ye  bells  of  Bothlchoin, 

The  little  King  is  waking! 
Above  the  crests  of  Judahs  hills 

The  {"hristmas  morn  is  breaking! 

A    GREAT    UECISUXN 

BY    M.VRV    L.    T.\RBOX    (aC.E    IJ) 

(Silver  Badgi-) 
\Vh,\t  is  the  greatest  derision  ever  made  in  the  history- 
of  our  country?  That  is  a  most  diftunilt  question  to 
answer.  Many  great  decisions  have  helped  to  make 
our  country  what  it  is  to-day.  But  the  derision  which 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  is  one  of 
the  greatest  of  them  all,  Becau.se  of 
that  decision,  our  country  has  to-day 
"government  of  the  people,  by  tin 
people  and  for  the  people." 

It  was  in  the  time  immediately  f.'l 
lowing  the  Revolution.    .\  great  victor 
had    been  won  over   England,    but 
greater  problem  was  before  the  countr\ 
How  should    the   people  be  governed.' 
The   .\rticles    of    Confederation,    use' 
during  the  war.  were  a  complete  failun 
Congress  had  no  power  over  the  State 
It  was  as  though  naughty  children  wen- 
too  strong  for  their  parents,  and  wen- 
doing  all  sorts  of  damage  while  theii 
Cillers  sat  by.  too  weak  to  stop  them, 

.Something  must  be  done!  A  con- 
vention was  called  together  at  I'hila- 
delphia,  to  tlisciiss  possible  inipro\e- 
nienls  to  the  .\rtic  lesof  Confederation 
It  was  soon  realized,  however,  llial  ii 
would  be  impossible  to  revise  the  old 
form  of  government, 

A  bold  step  was  taken,  I'rom  May  until  Spteniber, 
17S7.  the  delegates  labored  on  a  new  i  onstitution, 
giving  supreme  power  to  the  Ke<|cral  Congress. 

At  last  it  was  ready  for  the  peojile  to  acce|)t  or  reject. 
Many  feared  that  if  we  accepted  the  Constitution,  we 
should  again  be  tyrannized  over  by  an  auto<ratic  gov- 
ernment. One  by  one.  however,  the  thirteen  States 
voted  to  accept  it. 

The  great  decision  was  made.  Truly  a  wonderful 
one;  for  to-day  our  countiy  has  the  most  democratic 
form  of  government  in  the  worlrl. 

A   GREAT    DECISION- 

BV    K.\THERI.VK    HICKS  (AGE  I3) 

(Honor  Mcmhcr) 
"Marie  An-toi.vette."  Few  of  us  arc  there  who  are 
especially  thrilled  when  that  name  is  mentioned.  Her 
fate  was  a  tragic  one;  but  we  remember  also  the  wild  ex- 
travagance, the  lu.\urious  and  marvelous  pleasures,  and 
the  heartless  selfishness  of  the  young  wife  of  Louis  X\'I. 
W'c  forget  one  dark  night  in  the  prison  at  Paris,  shortly 
after   the   execution    of   Louis.     The    young    widowed 


Maiie  .\ntiiiiielie  sal  with  sti.iined  lace  .md  <  leiichcd 
hands,  ."-^he  was  a  weak  woman.  \ el  she  had  a  decision 
to  make  which  would  try  the  soul  of  the  strongest. 
llcr  lrien<ls  had  secreth'  planned  an  escape  for  her 
from  the  blo(Hithirst\-  mobs  of  Paris,  but  her  children 
could  not  be  taken  with  her.  W'ouhl  the  mother  leave 
them.'  The  hands  of  th<-  clock  rclciulissly  told  of  less- 
ening chanci's  ol  escape,  which.  indc<'d.  would  .soon  be 
impossible.  Her  IrieiKis  were  waiting  for  Int.  and 
outside  ol  the  cell  Erecdom  beckone<l  eagerl>  . 

"do!"  urged  the  dead  king's  sister;  "I  will  mother 
your  I'hildren.  and  they  will  be  .safe.  When  >'our  son 
is  king,  lie  will  need  \i)u.  II  you  go.  it  will  he  for  your 
children!" 

The  young  (lueen-inother  hesitated. 

"Perhaps  you  are  right.  I  will  go.  The  hours  arc 
flying,  and  1  nuist  say  farewell  to  my  i  liildrcn." 

Earewcll.-'  It  smote  the  heart  of  the  mother.  Once, 
twice,  three  times  she  kissed  her  sleeping  bo\';  then  she 
paused.  With  his  faic  flu.slicd.  and  hair  tumbled  over 
the  pillow,  he  looked  innocentI>'  sweet.  Her  little 
daughter  was  half  awake,  and  she  dreamily  stretched 
out  her  arms.  Marie  .Antoinette  seemed  to  hear  a 
voice  within  her  sa>'.  "They  need  me."  She  sprang  to 
her  full  height  cr>'ing;  "Impossible!  I  cannot  leave 
my  children!     Though  I  die.  my  dut\-  is  to  stay  here!" 


A      CHRISTMAS      CARD. 


.\  CHR1S1.MAS  CAKU.  ItV   VlKt.IM.V  SL'HO.N,  .\0E    (5.       ISII,\I-,K    KAUt.Kl 

(HRISTMAS    BELLS 

liV     l.l.l-.ANOR     SLATKR     (.\(.Ii     1/) 

{Honor  Mfmhrr) 
CiiKisT.MAs  bells  are  gayly  ringing. 

.Swinging,  singing  everywhere. 
Pouring  out  their  joyful  anthem 

On  the  irosty  evening  air. 

Sleigh-bells  tinkle,  lights  all  twinkle. 

Snow-flakes  sprinkle  on  the  ground. 
All  the  world  that  knows  your  story 

Echoes  back  the  gladsome  .sound. 

.■\nd  the  Christmas  bells  are  ringing. 

Swinging,  singing  through  my  brain. 
As  I  catch  the  sacred  spirit 

Of  the  beautiful  refrain. 

"Peace  on  earth!"  they   re  ringing,  singing. 

Elinging  out  to  us  again. 
.Angels  story,  song  of  glory — "Peace  on  earth 

Good  will  toward  men." 
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CHRISTMAS    HKl.IS 

BY  VIRGINIA  Mir.l  IN    (  \(,1--    15) 

(Honor  MniihiT) 
Christmas  brlls.  imrr\  IkMs. 

Sloigli-bclls  !;l;i(lly  briiis;iiiK 
Urcanis  of  story-books  and  iliiiins. 
BriKhl-ryod  dolls  and  sUKar-pluns 
As  iht'ir  silvery  echo  comes 

Through  the  darkness  \vini;ini;. 

Christmas  bolls,  welcome  bells. 

Diniur  bells  are  singing — 
Songs  ol   goose,   baked   to  a   brown. 
Pudding,    sauce,    and    pie    to   croun. 
Those — iho   merrie?!    bells   in    town. 

Here    s  to  keep  I  hem  ringing! 

.\    (;KEAT    DECISION" 

liV    JI-;.\NNKTTK    HAILliV    (Act:    i.il 

(Siln-r  /iu</gi  I 
"C.tsAR    shall    nut    enter    Kcime    uiili    his   .irmy."    de- 
clared   Pompi-y    before   the    Roman    Senate.     .\iul    be- 
cause of  this  statement,  orders  were  sent  to  Ca.sar  10 
disband  his  army  and  give  up  his  jiower. 

C.t'Sar.  who  was  returning  from  his  con(|uesl.<  ni 
(iaul.  was  marching  to  Rome  in  command  of  the  Ro- 
man troops,  in  hope  of  securing  the  consulship.  The 
senatorial  party  feared  him  greatly  because  of  his 
popularity  among  the  common  classes.  Thus  ulun 
Ca'sar  received  orders  from  I'oinpey  lo  disb.uid.  In 
wisely  disobe\'ed. 

Ca-sar'smcn  loved  anil  Irusled  him.  His  word  w.isl.i" 
to  iheni  all.  .So  whenever  onleis  were  given  lo  ni.ireli, 
they  marched! 

When  Pompeys  message  reached  C.cs.ir.  he  wa- 
encamped  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Rubicon,  a  small 
river  dividing  C.aul  from  Roman  territor\-.  Ca\sai 
crossed  it  and  then  became  an  invader.  But  from  tin- 
hour  his  orders  to  march  were  given,  the  Rubicon  be- 
came famous  in  history.  For  this  great  decisii'U  not 
onh-  saved  llie  Roman  limi)ire.  but  made  Julius  Ca-sir 
the  gre.itest  ruler  Ibe  world  had  evi'r  known! 

A    t;REAT    UKCISIDN 

I)V    Kirii    .MC\  AV  (Al.i;    IS) 

(Sihrr  Biiili;,) 
CiRKAT  decisions  are  biing  made  even  day.  allhuugb 
we  who  make  them  mav  nol  reali/e  ii  unlil  Umg  altei- 
wai<l.  We.  the  Si,  Nkhih  \^  bovs  .Hid  girls,  have, 
often  heard,  anil  kiiin\.  Ihal  «e  ,ire  .\merica's  lulure 
ciii.ccns.  S>  110  iii.ittei  how  wisely  our  country  has 
been  guided  in  llie  past,  we  sli.dl  feel  just  a  little  bil 
more  proud  of  it  when  we  ourselves  have  a  hand  in  the 
!    ^y     MMi^l    know    how    to  iiinkr  creiii 


decisions  //;<•»/ — for  they  will  surely  arise;  so  we  must 
7)repare  ourselves  now. 

1  am  sure  no  one  who  has  read  Miss  Ilawtliorne's 
splendid  articles  will  have  the  least  doubt  about  what 
lo  do.  We  must  love  .\merica  sincercl)'.  she  says, 
help  to  ki<p  .America  beautiful,  labor  lo  cure  her  faults, 
and  not  be  .selfish  for  profits  because  we  are  helping. 
.\nother  good  way  is  to  learn  the  Knglish  language  and 
use  it  correcth'.  Still  another  by  which  we  may  help  is 
to  cheerfully  go  to  school  and  learn  all  we  can.  for  we 
must  not  be  ignorant  citizens,  such  as  those  who  now 
seeni  to  desire  the  downfall  of  our  goveriunenl  simply 
because  they  don't  know  any  better.  When  we  get 
ibrough  i)reparatory  school,  we  must  not  think  that 
is  I'nough.  but  if  pos.«ibIc  go  through  higli  school  and 
college,  because  the  more  wc  know,  the  better  wc  can 
s<-rve. 

1  think  the  resolve  to  love  antl  serve  .\mcrica  to  the 
best  of  our  ability,  without  being  selfish,  is  a  very  great 
decision,  for  il  all  ol  us  do  it.  perhaps  a  lot  <il  trouble 
such  as  w-e  are  lia\'ing  now  ma\-  be  a\'oidefi. 


V    .1  ff*^ou,Cf.>Y><'>'  fill  „, 


-""•("''"■■Il,// 


(if  t«  11^  1/ 
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I  \  i-;k    icMJ'.l 
(  IlklM  M  A-    HICI.l.S 

BY   KATllKKINl-    (  I   UKAN    (A1.I-;    I'll 

A  Baby  born  long  years  ago; 
\'et  on  this  e\'i-  across  ibe  snow 
.Sweet  f  hristmas  bells  chime  soil  and  low 

For  Mini. 

A  Baby  born  to  give  a  light 
To  those  who  knew  not  wrong  from  right. 
.\nd  Christmas  bells  riiii;  through  the  night 

lor  Him. 

.\  B.iby  born,  wliose  deeds  will  be 
.\  living  help  lo  you  and  inc. 
So  Christmas  bells,  sound  1  le.ii  and  tree 

I'nr  Him' 
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THE    GRKAT    DKCISIO.X 
BY   FRANCES   P.    DAVIS   (AGE    II) 
(Sihrr  BaJg,-) 
One  cold  night,  in  a  desolate  spot  on  tlie  Englisli  shore. 
a  group  of  Pilgrims  sat  huddled  together.      They  were 
moved   between  fear  and  sorrow. — fear  that  the  ship 
would  not  come  or  that  the  British  soldiers  would  lind 
them,  and  sorrow  that  they  wen-  leaving  the  England 
they  loved. 

The\'  knew  not  whether  even  shoidd  the  boat  come, 
they  would  live  to  see  the  new  land;  or.  when  they  had 
reached  it.  whether  they  would  live  to  see  the  winter 
through. 

But  this  they  knew:  they  were  .yoing  to  worship  Cod 
as  they  thought  right,  if  it  cost  them  their  lives.  That 
was  the  great  fleeision  tliat  became  the  history  of  a  new 
world. 

ON"    .\    CHKISTM.VS   C.VRU 

IIV  NADINE  NEWBILI.  (XCF.  12) 

Si.NC  a  song  of  Christmas. 

Stoi-kings  in  a  row. 
All  up  on  the  mantel. 

With  the  tire  bi-lnw. 
In  will  come  good  Santa. 

.\nd  fill  them  right  away 
With  ilolls  and  lops  and  other  thing.s. 

With  which  we  like  to  play. 

niRISTM.VS    BEI.I.S 

nv  HARRIET  MONTACtE  (A(.E  Ij) 

(Silvr  lUdgi) 
Hear  the  bells  on  Christmas  day, 
l<ingi[ig  out  their  merry  lay — 

Kinging  blithely  o'er  the  snow. 
I'-rom  the  belfry,  on  the  air. 
Kloats  the  music  ev'rywhere. 

Now  loutl  and  clear,  now  .soft  and  low. 

When  the  bright  stars  dot  the  sky. 
When  the  clouds  float  lightly  by. 

When  the  silv'ry  moon  appears. 
Hark!  through  stillness  of  the  night. 
O'er  the  snow-drifts,  glist'ning  while. 

Sweet  hymns  come  to  list'ning  cars. 


Music  ol  the  Chiistmas  bells! 
O'er  the  hills  and  through  the  dells 

Kings  the  merry  \'ule-tide  lay; 
I-'rom  the  tower  where  birdies  sing. 
Christmas  bells  their  greetings  ring. 

To  make  joyous — Christmas  da\\ 

THE    GREAT    DECISION 

BY    MARTHA    WALKER  (Ai^E    I4) 

(Sihcr  Badge) 
The  big  red  gate  opened  and  out  came  two  rickshaws. 
In  one  was  Sisanne.  seat<'d  on  her  amah's  (or  nurs<''s) 
lap.  while  in  the  other  sal  Mrs.  Price,  her  mother. 
Down  the  streets  of  old  Peking  they  glided,  and  at 
last  they  halted  before  an  English  shop  in  which  was 
the  doll  .Sisanne  longed  to  have  for  her  Christmas. 

f  )nce  inside.  Sisanne  asked  ffir  it.  and  scum  laid  it  on 
the  counter  to  be 
wrapped.  Just 
then  into  the  shop 
came  a  trouseretl 
and  jacketed 
little  Chinese  girl. 
Right  11|)  to  the 
counter  she  weni. 
took  the  doll  in 
her  arms.  and. 
holding  out  a 
small,  yellow 
hand  in  which 
were  three  Chi- 
nese coins,  looked 
up  at  the  clerk, 
saying.  "Mywan- 
<-hee  buy  Ihis-a 
doll  velly  nioo<h. 
Have  got  tree 
|)iecy  copper. 
Can  have?" 

But  Sisanne,  seizing  the  doll,  cried,  "Oh,  no,  you  can- 
not!    My  mother  has  bought  it  for  me,  and  it   s  mine!  " 

The  little  Chinese  girl's  eyes  opened  wide  with 
bewilderment.  "But  my  wanchce  buy — for  Oosung's 
Clistmas.  Oosung  me  little  sick  sister.  Clistian  lady 
tell  all  'bout  C'listmas,  me,"  she  protested 
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"COMING  HOMH."       BY   JANEI    MCULK.MUii.   AG1-;    14 
(SILVER  BADGE) 

"Oh!"  said  Sisatine;  and  asked.  "What  's  your  nanu\'' 

"Mao  Jui  Stang,"  phe  answered  smiling,  and  then 
added;  "now  ran  liave/" 

For  a  time  Sisanne  did  not  answer,  but  stood  frowning 
and  tliinking,  staring  first  at  tlie  tioll  antl  tiien  at  Mar 
Jili.  Finally  slie  turned  and  looked  up  at  her  mother  win- 
was  smiling  at  the  littli-  Chinese  maid.  Then  Sisaniu- 
took  the  doll  and  |iul  it  in  Mae  Jui's  arms,  and  ran  to 
her  amah. 

Mae  Jui  inidi-rsiood.  "Von  give  me.'  My  no  buy" 
Oosnng  now  be  happy!     (),  sankee!" 

And,  as  Si.sanne  luxlded  and  smiled,  Mae  Jui  Staiig 
ran  out  of  the  store  with  the  precious  doll  held  liehl  in 
her  arms. 

FOR    .\    CHRISTMAS   C.XRD 

nv  niv.MKKi-;  skilrry  (aciv  15) 

{Gold  Budi^f.     Sitvrr  Had^t^  n'tin  Marth.  njiS) 

Tub  world  sleeps  in  a  dream  of  white. 

Pale  moonlight  sifting   through. 
Whilst  pen  in  hand,  in  thought   1  sit 
To  wish  my  wish  lor  \'ou  - 
A  Christmas  wish      tor  \-ou. 


in  truth,  dear  frieml,  I  send  to  you 

I'^aeh  dear  wish  of  my  heart; 
May  every  long-.sought  joy  be  yours; 

May  true  friends  never  part. 
Let  enemies,  if  such  there  be. 

Leave  malice,  hate,  and  pain, 
.Xnd  cry  aloud  with  happy  voice; 

"  'T  is  Christmas-tide  again!" 

Dear  one,  be  peaceful  spirit  yours. 
With  friends  beloved  and  true. 

If  earnest  wishes  may  avail. 
.All  these  are  mine  for  you — 
.\t  Christmas-time — for  you! 


^   Ml'  \1HN 


V  l.\Ull-K.  IIS    J  \N 

(IION'OR    MK\UiKk> 


St  HAi'1-rLLK.  A-.i:  i; 
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A    (;KK.\T    HKCL'^ION 

liv  ui:m-.i;  mokn  (ai.ic   iO) 

(Gold  liadgf.     Siliir  Hadgi-  -.mil  Dicember.  lOiS) 

Osi!  of   the  most  critical   times  in   the  history  of   the 

world,  was  at  the  Fir.st  Battle  ol  the  Marne. 

I'"ew  people  have  :iny  conception  of  what  I'rance 
then  endured;  and  still  fewer  rc;di/e  how  Italy,  though 
still  neutral,  helped. 

.\s  sve  all  know,  the  latter  was  one  of  the  nations  in 
th<-  Triple  .Mliance.  Ihal  treaty  of  alliance  stated 
that  if  one  of  the  three  countries  was  invaileil.  the 
otiieis  uoidd  eoine  to  her  aid. 

Hut  Ciermany  ha<l  not  bei'U  invaded;  she  was  an 
invader.  .Also,  Italy  did  not  approve  of  Prussia's 
d.istardU'  doings. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Marne  attack,  when  all  civilization 
.IS  wondering  how  long  and  how  far  the  French  would 
ctreat.  and  when  (.eneral  Jotfre  was  heard  to  exclaim 
/.(■  siihil  dc  111  FratKC  dipind  di-  la  haluiih'  proehahii!' 
(The  salvation  of  h"  ranee  depends  on  the  battle  01 
lo-niorrow!")  lUilv  it  was  who  saved  the  day.  She 
siiii  word  that  France  need  fear  nothing  from  her — as  ;i 
great  many  French  troops  were  then  guarding  the 
stnitheastern  border. 

It   I'rance  could   trust    Italy,   these  troops  could   he 
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transported  to  the  Marno  ilistrict.  But  was  a  meiiihcr 
of  the  Triple  AUiaiice  lo  be  trusted^  That  was  a  great 
question,  ami  ilitlicult  to  decide! 

Should  Krance  take  Italy's  seeming  word  of  frieiul- 
ship  and  help,  there  was  alwaj's  the  danger  of  invasion. 
But.  on  the  other  hand,  if  France  wished  to  be  on  the 
safe  side,  and  leave  those  men  where  they  were,  in  all 
probability  the  Huns  would  be  victorious! 

Even  at  the  risk  of  serious  consequences,  reenforce- 
meiits  must  be  sent. 

So  France  deiided  to  take  Italy's  word  on  faith;  and 
the  troops  from  the  border  were  thus  the  means  of 
saving  the  world. 

A   GREAT    DECISION 
(.4  True  Story) 

BY    J.^NE    BIEL    BRADLEY    (AGE    12) 

{Silver  Badge) 

riiRi-E-VEAR-ui.D  Sally  toddled  out  of  the  gate  and 
down  the  walk  toward  the  railway  track,  with  her 
niotlier's  admonishing.  "  Xow  don't  go  out  of  the  yard. 
Sally,  dear!  "  still  ringing  in  her  ears.  The  little  sinner 
laughed  delightedly,  and  felt  quite  able  to  take  care  of 
herself. 

She  soon  reached  the  tracks  and  sat  down  on  one  of 
the  rails  to  engage  in  the  most  important  industry  of 
piling  small  stones  on  the  ties. 

Five  minutes  later  a  freight-train  rounded  a  bend  a 
short  distance  from  Sally.  The  engineer  blew  his 
whistle  and  frantically  applied  his  emergency  brake; 
but  to  no  avail,  for  he  could  not  .stop  in  time!  Sally 
went  serenely  on  piling  pebbles. 

When  the  engineer  saw  what  was  inevitable,  he 
closed  his  eyes  and  hiswholeframeshook  with  a  great  soli. 

But  the  fireman  who  was  a  very  cool  and  level-headi  il. 
young  man,  saw  the  danger,  and  in  the  fraction  of 
second  he  had  to  make  the  greatest  decision  of  his  lit' 

Would  he  let  the  child  be  killed,  or  risk  his  own  liic 
in  an  effort  to  save  her? 

He  decided.  Dashing  out  to  the  front  of  the  engine. 
he  grasped  a  projecting  rail,  leaned  over.  and.  as  the 
loc-omotive  bore  down  upon  her.  caught  Salh'  up  by  her 
pink  frock,  and  dropiH-d  her.  unharmed,  over  the  side  of 
the  engine,  where  she  rolled  over  a  lew  limes  in  the 


grass.  .And  then  up  bobbed  her  curly  yellow  head,  with 
a  happy  smile,  and  her  baby  lips  probably  demanded 
"Do  it  aden!     Dat  's  fun!" 

When  the  fireman  was  being  congratulated  by  the 
I'ligineer  on  his  heroism,  he  said  simply,  "Aw,  you  'd 
a'  done  the  same  thing  if  you  could  got  to  her  in  timd" 

CHRISTMAS   BELLS 

BY  KATRINA   E.   HINCKS  {.AGE   II) 

(Honor  Member) 
Across  the  faint  and  starry  dawn, 

I  hear  a  sweet  familiar  sound — 
That  joyous  message,  jiealing  forth. 

That  rings.  to-da\'  the  world  around. 

The  Christmas  bells!     Old  friends  to  man. 

Since  in  a  stable  long  ago. 
When  only  silent  stars  looked  do\vn, 

A  Baby  came  to  earth  below. 

Above  the  turmoil  and  the  strife. 

Above  the  din  of  battle's  roar 
Those  same  sweet  voices  carol  forth 

Their  song  of  peace,  for  evermore. 

And  ever,  o'er  the  waiting  earth. 
The  Christinas  bells  will  ring  again. 

.\iid  all  ihc  world  will  pause  to  hear 

Their  niesi^age.  "Peace,  goorl  will  (o  men!" 
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THE    GREAT    UE(  ISION 

CV    ELISABETH    M.    HKDKNUKKd   (AGK    I3) 

What  slioiild  he  do?  This  \va<  a  lianl  question  to 
answer,  aiul  Was^inn^tun  poiidrnMl  ovri  it  in  his  hcad- 
(iiiartt'ts  across  the  riwr  iruni   I  niUnu  while  the  Htiii>h 

sold  iei  s  were 
I  i-asl  i  iiji  ami 
niakiuji  nu-riy 
in  their  warm 
<[Uarters  in  lluit 
town.  Washinj;- 
loii  knew  tliat 
as  stK>n  as  tlie 
lev  Ijroke  and 
went  dnwn  the 
river  tile  eneiUN' 
would  lie  after 
iiini,  and  that 
his  soldiers. 
iead\'  to  leave 
hi.n  ntnv.  would 
ulierly  d<-sert 
li  i  111  i  I  t  he 
Ani'i  i(  .ms  rlii] 
nui  win  a  I)an!e 
-^<i(iii.  Si  a  vir- 
Inr\-  !h<rr  iinist 
he!  liul  hou' 
As  tlu-  ^^rc'.it  man  pondrrr-d  ihis  <|iieslinii.  a  i^n-at  idea 
<K'iinred  to  him.  Hr  made  a  d-Tisicn  at  onee.  lu 
think  was  to  ael.  and  he  innnediatiK  u;a\r  his  oideis, 
1  hat  niulit.  alter  dark,  hi-  and  his  men  started  arrets 
ihr  D.lawair 


T^-  , 


"a  iii.AniNr.  FOR  nt-.rKMin-ic.        nv  miijiwi 

bUKHlvK,    A'-i:     l.t.       (<.01.n    ItAI".!-:.       SUAI.U 
IlAIK.i;   WON    NOVKMHKR     l<)-'ni 


All  iliosc  wlio  have  studied  history  know  thi-  rest  ol 
llie  story — how  he  got  across  in  spite  of  the  ice.  cap- 
tured the  Brilisli  and  a^ain  claimed  Trenton. 

Hut  what  it  he  had  not  conic  to  this  great  decision' 
What  if.  in  pondering  the  (pieslion.  he  had  decided 
atjainst  Ills  idea?  Perhaps  the  whole  history-  of  our 
ouniry  would  have  heen  different.  Perhaps  the  Brit- 
di  would  have  pursued  and  captured  him.  Ihen  th* 
irmy  would  have  been  without  its  commander-in-ehiel 
ind  the  rountry  without  its  first  great  President.  W  t 
nigiit  even  still  1m'  British  subjects,  instead  of  free  and 
mdeijendent  Americans. 

A   GREAT   DECISION 
(As  Told  by  Sandy,  a  Dog) 

BY    BARBARA    SIMISON    (.VOF    12) 

I  AM  a  Scotch  terrier.  I  have  l>een  with  my  master.  Mr. 
Douglass,  for  years.  But  yesterday  I  did  something  h> 
did  n't  like.  \\"e  live  in  a  cottage  on  Cape  Cod.  M> 
master  is  an  artist.  He  is  fond  of  fish  for  dinner.  \'es- 
terda>  .  down  by  the  shore,  I  found  a  dead  bluefish  on 
the  sand.  I  thought  I  would  take  it  home  to  Mr. 
Douglass.    How  he  would  appneiate  it! 

I  raced  home  and  wagged  my  tail  impatiently,  for  1 
was  waiting  for  him  to  praise  me.  But  what  do  you 
suppose  he  said?  ' ■^'<>u  are  a  bad  dog.  S;indy.  to  steal 
a  fish  !'■  1  have  never  seen  my  master  so  cross.  So  then 
I  came  to  a  great  det.ision.  I  decided  to  run  away  and 
never  come  back.  Then  my  master  would  wish  he  had 
l>ccn  nice  to  mc. 

I  started  out  and  traveled  on  and  on.  I  was  tired  and 
Iningry.  but  determined  not  to  turn  back.  And  I  had 
no  supper  last  night,  and  no  nice  warm  l)edl 

This  morning  I  came  running  home.  I  am  all  through 
witii  'great  decisions."  I  guess  my  master  was  glad  t«' 
see  me.  for  he  Siiid.  "Nice  old  boy!  .Are  you  sick  of  run- 
ning away?"    He  was  riglit.    I  was. 

FOR   A    CHRISTMAS   CARD 

BY  IRKNI-;  KKNK  (\i,K   l(*) 

"i  )  ( ii,  xoMCss!"  may  the  sweet  bells  ring; 

And  "jo)!"  tlie  little  swallows  sing; 

.\nd  "Peacel"  the  soft  brec/e  whisper  low; 
"l.ove!"  signify  the  mistleltM-; 

.\nd  may  all  nature  in  its  wav. 

Cheel  this  merrv  Christmas  day! 
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Till-:  Si.    .Nicholas   Li-.At.ru   is  an  tifjjuni/iatiun  of 
I  lie  reailers  of  the  St.  Nicholas  MAt.A/iNb. 
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live." 
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Thk  St.  Nicholas  1,ea(.it;,  organized  in  Novem- 
ber, 1899,  became  immedialel>  popular  willi  e.irnesi 
and  cnliglnened  \oung  folks,  .ind  is  now  wideh'  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  great  artistic  edticaiional 
factors  in  the  life  of  .American  boys  and  girls. 

The  St.  Nicholas  LEAtiiE  awards  giild  and  siKcr 
badges  each  month  for  the  liesl  original  ]ioems, 
stories,  drawings,  photographs,  jiuzzles,  and  puzzle 
answers. 
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later. 

Verse.  To  contain  nul  nmre  ih.in  iweni  \ -four 
lines.     Subject,  "The  Minstrel,"  or  "A  Minstrel." 

Prose.  Kssa\-  or  sior>  of  nut  more  ili.m  iliree 
hundred  words.     Subject,  "A  Brave  Deed." 

Photograph.  .Any  size,  mounted  or  iiiimotinled; 
no  liltie  jirinls  or  negati\es.  N'oung  photographers 
need  not  iiriiu  and  develop  their  pictures  ihem- 
sehes.     Subjert,  "Sun  and  Shade." 

Drawing.  Indi.i  ink.  \  rr\  bl.ick  wi  il  in^-iiik,  ur 
wash.  SiibJLci.  "Something  Wrong,"  or  "A  Heading 
for  April." 

Puzzle.      Must  be  accom|ianied  In  answer  in  full. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best  and  neatest  complete  set 
of  answirs  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  N'k  hoi.as. 
Must  be  addressed  to  The  Kiddle-ho.v. 

No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  inili-ss  il 
is  luiompaiiird  by  a  sclf-iiildrr.'.fiil  ami  clamped  nt- 
vetop  of  pritprr  size  lo  hold  the  m.itiusi  ripl  or  picltuf. 

RULES 

.\N'V  reader  of  St.  Nkhoi.as,  whether  .1  subsi  riber 
or  nol.  is  entitled  lo  League  membership,  and  upon 
application  <i  Le.igtie  badge  and  leaflet  will  be  sent 
fr(>e.  No  l.e.igne  member  who  has  reached  Ihe  age 
of  eighteen  years  may  compele. 

Every  comribution,  of  whatever  kinil,  must  bear 
the  name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender  and 
be  indorsed  as  "original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or 
guardian,  who  must  be  convinced  beyond 
doubt  and  must  state  in  writing  that  the 
contribution  is  not  copied,  but  wholly  the  work 
and  idea  of  the  sender. 

If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also  be  added. 
These  notes  must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  but  on 
Ihe  conlrihulion  itself — if  manuscriiJt,  on  the  upper 
margin;  if  a  picture,  on  Ihe  margin  or  hack.  Write 
in  ink  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  .\  contributor 
may  send  but  one  contribution  a  month — not  one  of 
each  kind,  but  one  only;  this,  however,  docs  not  in- 
clude "competitions"  in  the  advertising  pages  01 
"Answers  lo  Puzzles." 

Address;  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

The   ("enttuy   Co. 
.^.S3  Fourth  .•\\enue.  New  ^'flrk. 


THE   LRTTER-BOX 


MtMoMi.   Ala. 
Dearest  St.  Krholas:     I  have  taken  you  lor  three 
years-,  and  my  sister  and  I  always  have  a  scramble  to 
sec  which  shah  have  \ou  first.    So  \ on  see  how  niucli  we 
love  you. 

.Mculone.  wliere  we  always  spend  the  summer,  is  .1 
[lertectly  beautiful  summer  resort.      It  is  on  Lookoni 
Mountain,  forty  miles  from   Chattanooga.   Tennesjin 
and  is  .'400  feet  above  sea-level. 

There  are  many  places  of  interest  here.  First.  li\' 
miles  from  our  cottase.  are  the  beautiful  De  Soto  Fall- 
which  are  named  lor  De  .Soto,  who  camped  near  then 
on  his  march  through  .\labatna  and  Georgia.  He  and  hi^ 
men  put  up  breastworks,  a  pan  of  which  are  there  now 

Down  in  the  gorge  are  the  wonderful  Rock  Houses 
w  Inch,  they  claim,  were  u.sed  by  Indians  years  ago. 

Bc-sides  this,  there  is  the  Indian  mill,  a  deep  hole  in 
a  huge  rock,  where  the  Indians  ground  corn.  Beaut' 
Springs  and  Signal  Kock  are  also  very  prelly. 

We  sli'pt  under  blankels  and  eider-downs  all  sumnn  1 
and  had  to  have  a  wrap  if  we  sat  out  of  doors  after  dark 

I  am  wailing  impatienth'  loi.your  ne.\t  issue! 
\'ours  lo\ingl\-. 

Hknrv   B.\tti.;v  (.w^i;   141, 


here  and  (here  patches  of  snow.  But  .some  ol  the  higlici 
ones  have  great  snow-lields  on  them.  If  it  gets  warm 
enough,  the  lields  are  turned  to  blue  glaciers.  I  send 
you  a   photograiih  taken  near    the    top   of  one   of    (he 


Dear  St.  Nicholas:  My  sister  and  I  have  taken  \(>i 
for  six  years  and  enjoyed  you  very  much.  Ihere  is  al- 
wa\'s  a  grand  scramble  when  Dadd\'  brings  you  homr 

I  am  lotirteen  years  olil  and  have  spent  all  my  sum 
mers  at  Ogunquit,  Maine,  which  is  now  becoming  ;i 
will-known  summer  re.sort. 

We  have  a  large  family  estate,  with  nine  cottages  mi 
it.  This  \'ear  there  were  ten  children  on  the  place,  as  w > 
call  it.  and  we  had  loads  of  fun.  Our  house  is  on  lie 
top  of  a  hill,  seventy-hvc  feet  frouj  the  open  ocean 
On  clear  da\s  we  can  see  over  twenty  miles  out  to  sea 

During  the  war.  exiitement  ran  very  high,  for  several 
spies  were  arrested  here  at  different  times  and  main 
mysterious  things  were  going  on. 

We  made  a  little  club  and  trailed  a  certain  gentleman 
who  had  a  wireless  in  his  room,  and  a  very  (iermae 
name.  Wi'  met  him  later.  He  was  an  .\merican 
secret-service  oflicial ! 

.sincereh'   \'ours. 

Hakh.\ka  Wari-;. 


SiiK\.   .\laska. 
DliAR    Si.    .Nlclloi.A'-:      1    certainly   do   enjoy    \ciu.      I 
I  bought  "The  f'rimsiin  I'atch"  the  best  story. 

I  *m  going  l<»  describe  lh<"  aurora  borealis.  which  was 
wonderlul  one  night  in  the  laller  part  of  M.irch.  .V  sort 
of  semicircles  were  fornu'd  in  the  north,  of  a  yellow  hui-. 
gradually  gelling  higher  into  the  sky,  with  ighls  begin- 
ning to  slKiot  out  like  daggers.  .*\s  they  became  more 
active,  one  could  see  the  cc^lors.  like  a  rainbow,  rerl. 
green,  purple,  yellow,  and  blue,  forunng  now  circles, 
now  an  i-normous  horseshoe,  in  constiint  mo\'ement. 
Then  a  tremor  would  go  Ihrough  the  whole  line.  Some- 
times great  swords  ol  light  would  shoot  cutt  frrttn  bc-hin(l 
the  mountains.  It  was  the  fir.st  time  I  had  seen  the 
colored  lights  and  they  certainly  were  beautiful.  One 
night  there  w-as  a  kind  of  great,  twisted  cane  across 
the  sky.  like  a  peppermint  stick.  Every  time  I  look  at 
the  lights  they  make  me  trend)le,  they  are  so  grand. 

Sitka  is  a  small  town  on  a  bay.  On  three  sides  of  us 
arc  mountains,  and  on  the  f)lher  side  is  the  ba\"  with  ils 
many  isl.iud'^.  and  when  we  ^o  out  on  it  in  a  boat  we  .see 
a  most  beautilul  p.iuoi.ima  ol  motnUains.  In  tin-  suni- 
uier  ju'i-.;!   Ill   tlii'sr  niiiuulain^  ha\"i"  glass  on  lof).  wilh 


mountains.    On  a  sej)arale  island  near  h> .  i  ailed  Kru/tii. 
is  an  e.xiinct  volcano,  called  I'.dgecombe. 

In  between  these  mountains  are  ba\'s  of  all  sizes. 
W.ilirlalls  are  numerous,  large  and  small.  Ill  llie 
streams  and  lakes  there  are  main-  Iroiil.  fiom  tins-  ones 
to  great  big  ones. 

Your  loving  reader. 

Jean  A.  Bi'chanan  (At.i-;  14). 

(IIARI  KsroN.  W.  \'a. 
Dl.ar  .Si.  Xkiiolas:  1  li.ive  ni-v<r  written  lo  you  be- 
fore, though  I  have  been  a  sub.scriber  since  I  was  eight 
years  old.  How  I  have  enjo\-ed  reading  >*ou,  irom  cover 
to  co\-er.  each  monlh!  Perhaps  the  most  enlerlaining  of 
all  the  stories,  to  me.  have  lieen  those  by  .Augusta  Iluiell 
Seaman. 

When  the  time  came  to  renew  my  subscription  this 
year.  I  thought  I  would  at  last  have  lo  admit  that  I  had 
"outgrown"  you.  So  I  subscribed  for  you  for  a  lillle 
chum,  aged  ten,  anfl  thought  I  could  read  her  copies,  if 
I  .so  desired.  Hut.  when  the  January  numbers  were 
issued,  and  I  did  n't  receive  my  usual  copy.  I  could  n't 
stand  it — so  now  my  name  is  again  on  the  list  of  sub- 
scribers. You  see.  I  discovered  that  I  was  n't  <|uile  as 
olfi  as  I  thought,  and  I  now  firmly  believe  that  I  shall 
ne\'er  be  toi>  oKI  lo  read  in\'  favorite  magazine. 
.Sincereh  . 

11i:i.i;n  llARnsi.i  k. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN 

\VoRR-s<jiARK^.  I.  I.  Maple.  2.  Afiain.  3.  Paint.  4. 
Liner.  3.  En(r\'.  11.  1.  R<xist.  2.  Offer,  j.  Afire.  4. 
Ser\'e.  5.  Trees.  III.  l.  Water.  2.  .\live,  3.  Times.  4. 
Kvent.  5.  Rest.s.  1\'.  1.  Plail.  2.  l.urre.  3.  Actor.  4. 
Irons.    5.  Terse. 

.\ovEl.  .\CROSTIc.  Initials  (down)  and  fourth  row  (upward). 
Lord   Kitchener.     Cro'^s-wortls:      I.  I^cr\'mal.     2.  Objective. 

3.  Rainfall.  4.  Deceived.  5.  K\'p!iosis.  6.  Inactive.  7. 
Tasteful.  S.  Calipers.  o.  Huckster.  io.  Epidemic.  11. 
Nitrogen.    12.  Escorted.    13.  Raillerj'. 

ZlGZ.\G.  Eleanor  Porter.  Cross-words:  i.  Euphony.  2. 
Slander.  3.  Specify.  4.  Moraine,  s.  Finance.  6.  Viceroy. 
7.  Libeler.  S.  Receipt.  o.  Heinous.  10.  Harrier.  11. 
Octuple.    12.  Perfect,    i.i.   Radical. 

Prefix  Puzzle.     Sea.     i.  Board.     2.  Cow.     3.  Cucumber. 

4.  Dog.  s.  Horse.  6.  Kins.  7.  Level.  S.  Lion.  9.  Ser- 
pent.   10.  Urchin.    11.  Wall.    12.  Man. 


THE  NOVEMBER  NUMBER 

En'pless  Chain,     i.  Edges. 


S.  Erode.     0.  Demon. 
Defer.      11.  Error.      12. 
Steed.    I.  Edges. 

C-Ross-woRD  Enigma. 

.Metamorphoses. 


2.  Essex.    3.  Exist.    4.  Steer. 


Onion.     8.  Onset. 
Organ.      13.  .Annex. 


o.  Etude. 
14.  Exist. 


IS- 


Chicago, 

Rake,  rare,  dare,  dire,  dirt.     2.  Dirt 
dart,  cart.    3.  Cart,  carp,  camp,  damp,  dump. 

Changed  Heads.     Date.  hate,  mate,  pate.  late.  gate.  rate, 
late.  Kate. 

Additions.  Occanus  Hopkins,  i.  O-read.  2.  C-rank. 
E-land.  4.  A-loft.  s.  N-ever.  6.  U-sage.  7.  S-crew. 
Il-over.  q.  O-pens.  10.  P-rice.  11.  K-irks.  12.  I-deal. 
N-acre.    14.  S-hare. 

Connected  Dumonds.  L  i.  I.  2.  .Add.  !.  Idiot. 
Dot.  5.  T.  11.  I.  T.  2.  Cat.  3.  Taken.  4.  Ten.  5. 
III.  1.  T.  2.  An.  3.  Train.  4.  Tin.  s.  X.  IV.  i. 
2.  Sad.    3.   N'aval.    4.  Day,     .s.  L. 


To  OfR  Puzzlers:  To  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine,  answers  must  be  mailed  not  later  than  the  J4th  of  each  month,  and 
should  be  addressed  to  St.  Xicholas  Riddle-box.  care  of  The  Century  Co..  3.i;3  Fourth  .Avenue.  New  York  City,  N.  V. 

Solvers  wishing  to  compete  for  prizes  must  give  answers  in  full,  following  the  plan  of  those  printed  above. 

.Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  Septe.mber  Number  were  duly  received  from  Millicent  Bush — Gwenfread  E.  Allen. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  September  Number  were  duly  received  from  Man.'  Lambert.  11 — Ruth  M.  Willis.  11— Helen  H. 
Mclver.  11 — St.  .Anna's  Girls,  11 — Miriam  J.  Stewart,  10 — Ruth  Labenberg,  10 — \'irginia  Fenner,  0 — Charlotte  R.  Cabell.  0 — Ruth 
Smith,  g — Ruth  M.  Collins.  S — Dorothea  Maier,  S — Grace  E.  Whitten,  8 — Susan  E.  Lyman.  7  —  Do  Losse  Smith,  Jr.,  6 — no  name,  5 
— Marj'  J  Pollock,  5 — Lydwin.  5 — Dorothy  Pennock,  4 — .Adele  Rubenstein.  4 — Dorothy  N.  Teulon.  3 — Kalherine  S.  Bolman.  3 — 
Elizabeth  Otis.  3 — Dorothy  .Adler.  3 — .Agnes  H.  Barnard.  2 — Hortense  .A.  R.  Doyle,  2 — Kathrvn  Rodenbough,  2 — Mav  Swords,  2. 
One  answer,  E.  E.  Murraj — M.  Bailey — C.  Heidelbe  g — M.  WilUams — L.  E.  Davis — K.  McEachern — M.  Spencer — M.  Waldman — 
I.  Lawther— A.  T.  Fishel— L.  Hancock— F.  .Abrams— M.  D.  Ilsley— .N.  D.  Day— C.  Brvant— G.  Downev. 


CONNECTED  DIAMONDS  AND   INCLOSED  SQUARE 


***** 


***** 


Diamond: 
.\  nut.     4. 


I.    Fii     Pennsylvania.       2.  A 
A  small  animal,     .v    In  Pcnn- 


I.    I'IM'KR 

pronoun.    ,? 
sylvania. 

H.  Left-hand  Diamond:  i.  In  Pennsylvania.  2. 
.A  contraction  of  ever.  3.  .A  species  of  hickory,  4.  -A 
troublesome  creature.     5.    In  Pennsylvania. 

III.  Ri(;ht-hand  Diamond:  i.  In  Pennsylvania. 
2.  A  measure  of  weight.  3.  Certain  days  in  the  Roman 
calendar.     4.  Inhacknoyed.     5.   In  Penn.sylvania. 

IV'.  I.owKR  Diamond:  i.  In  Pennsylvania.  2.  Pre- 
vailing fashion.  3.  .A  part  of  the  Breviary.  4.  A  snare. 
5.   In  PennsN-lvania. 

\'.   Included  Squari::     i.  A  tree.     2.  A  Muse.     3. 
.\  rule.    4.  To  expiate.     ■;.  Certain  calendar  days. 
E.  ADKi.Ainr  II  MIS  (F.triiu-r  Honor  Memhr) 

DOUBLE  BEHEADINGS 

1.  Doubly  behead  salary,  and  leave  to  draw  near. 

2.  Doubly  behead  to  act.  an<l  leave  to  possess. 

3.  Doubly  behead  to  beat,  and  leave  hast\-. 

4.  Doubly  Ijehcad  steals  away,  and  leave  colored 
fluids. 

5.  Doubly  behead  adjacent,  and  leave  the  edge  of  a 
surface. 

6.  Doubly  behead  entire,  and  leave  nice  .social  per- 
ception and  ready  power  of  appreciation. 


7.  Doubly  behead  the  deepest  wilhlii,  iiiid  leave  the 
Kteatest  in  degree, 

8.  Doubly  behead  firm,  and  leave  competent. 

9.  DoubK'  behead  dangerous,  and  leave  a  receptacle 
for  valuables. 

When  these  words  have  been  rightly  guessed  and 
doubly  beheaded,  the  initials  01  [he  remaining  words 
will  spell  a  liappy  season. 

HARBARA  i.RKER    (age  13).  !.,-(ii;ii,-  Member. 

QUADRUPLE  BEHEADINGS  AND  CURTAILINGS 

(.Silver  Hmlge.  .Sr.  .\ii  iioi.as  Leac.ik  Conipelition) 
E.XA.mpi.k:     Quadniply    behead    and    curtail    praise- 
worthily,    and    leave    teiminalion.      .Answer:     comm- 
eiifi-ably. 

1.  Quadniply  behead  and  i  iirtail  iiitoxiralion,  and 
leave  view. 

2.  Quadniply  beheail  and  curtail  confusion.  ;iii(l  leave 
to  lubricate. 

3.  Quadniply  behead  and  curlail  ilie  slate  of  being 
a  lieutenant,  and  leave  a  number. 

4.  Quatlruply  beheail  and  curtail  lolal  ile.serlion.  and 
leave  a  Spani.sh  title. 

5-  Quadruply  belnad  and  i  urlail  men  who  own 
wharfs,  and  leave  part  of  a  tish. 

6.  Quadruply  behead  and  curtail  to  adiiiil  ilie  truth 
of.  and  leave  a  bird  of  nocturnal  habits. 

7.  Quadruply  behead  and  curlail  to  ilothe  in  Hesh  a 
second  time,  and  leave  a  common  vehicle  adai)ted  to  the 
rails  of  a  railroad. 

8.  Quadniply  b<head  and  curtail  a  coar.se  kind  of 
pottery,  and  leave  a  ver\'  useful  fowl  found  in  every 
barnyard. 

The  initials  of  the  eight  eleven-letter  words  will  spell 
one  of  the  United  States. 

ALICE    SHERBIRNP    (age    I5). 


'H 


I  III      KIDIH.I,  lUiX 


,  ,  JLLLSTfiATED  ]>jUMERICAL 


NFGMA 


^J-J5--<^. 


III  this  cnijiijia  the  wnrrls  are  picturrrl  instead  of 
ri('?cril)((i.  The  an<\viT.  coiisisiiny  ot  tnit\-si\  Irttcrs. 
is  a  qiiotatioii  trom  Sliaki  spc-arr.  well  siiiiii]  ti.  ihc 
Christmas  season, 

CONNECTED  DOUBLE  ACROSTICS 

(Silver  Hiiilvy.  Sr.  Xn  Hi.i..\>  Lk.u.i  i;  (".)nipetiiiun) 

1  .  ,5  C'kt)ss-woRDs:  I.  I.  A  s<jn  of 
H;    .    .    iv  Adam.      J.   A   priest    of   'ril)ei. 

*  .    .    ^:  i-   Steadfast.        .\.   .\n      .tpait- 

*  .    ,    :j:  nient.      5.    Ba«i.      f>.    1"    sleeji 

*  .     .    *  lii;llll\-. 

2  .        .\    .     .    <t  II.     1.    .\  f<-iiiinine  nanu-.     2. 

s    .        t  .\  iad\ .     .i.  .\t  uliai  tinu-.     4. 

j^.             *  I'ri  sentl\-.         s.    I'ail      ol      the 

;::            ;^  name  ul  a  ii\i-i  in  New  Jersey. 

*    .     .    *  '1.   I'llt-  on, 

5.7  .    •;            III        1.     lo    l)..il    sl,)ul>.      J. 

:[;  _    j^A  pane     ,^.    To  handle  ton.yhK-. 

:i;  .    *       \     .\   ian;.;e   of    nioiuitains.      5 

*  ,    *       Holder     o    l),n. 

*  ,i.  When     the    loreyoinj;    .loss. 
S  10        \\*ilc|s         jia\e         hi'cll         lii;htl\' 

Unessed.   Ihc'  letters   flom    1    to  .', 

from  ,i  to  4.  from  .|  to  ^.  iioin  o  to  7.  iioiii  7  to  X.  and 

.rom  o  to  10  will  name  tliiee  tamnti^  <  Iiaraeti-rs, 
ereated  !)>•  the  same  .yrcal  author. 

M.iz\iii:iii   Kit  1:1:1. .\\|>  (a,i;e  i,i). 

ZIGZAG 

.\ll  the  wolds  des-iihed  contain  the  same  inniiher  of 

Irtteis,       Wiiell    lilthtlv    Klle^s.il    ail'l    written    one    l>eIoW 

anoth.  (,  tlie  /ig/aj;  (he^innini^  with  the  upper.  U-lt-hand 
lelKi  and  ■  ndiiit;  with  the  lowii.  lelt  hand  letter)  will 
spell  the  ^uinanie  of  a  famous,  .Anieiiean, 

Choss-wouds;  I.  .\  eharaetet  ill  'I' wo  ( ientliinen 
of  \'erona."  ::.  'Id  biiiiK.  .!■  Criidi',  Hat  boats.  .). 
To  tloat  iclK'.  ill  a  ciiin-nt  01  water  \.  Worth.  6. 
Crievedfoi  the  l,,ss  of  some  Kood.  7  Impitiioiis,  S. 
A  cli\-isi(in  ot  time,     if     A  diieetioii  ol  tie    eoinpas... 

I;i    111    11,    ll\v    urite    1)1,    l.i'ii^ui'    M<-n;hcr. 

WORDS   WITHIN    WORDS 

ICx.VMPIi::  I.  I''iiid  a  smuoth  -uhstaiiee  in  a  Uiieheii 
utensil,  .\n-s\vi:r:  Hr-oil-er.  11,  Mud  a  snake  in  a 
small  spoon.    Answir:      I'e-asp-ooii, 

1.  I''ind  dispatehed  in  soon.  .•.  hind  .1  l.diel  in  im- 
pure from  wtinl  of  iiiotifin,  ^.  h'iinl  iminediateU-  in. -a 
loiind  lump  of  snow.  .\.  I*'ind  siek  in  a  person  who  dis- 
tills, .s.  I'"ind  a  tin  K^ecptaele  in  defanialMrv  talk.  0. 
hind  in  what  wav  in  a  ilisli  in  wliic  li  (lams  are  needed. 
,.   hind  a  place  to  hake  in  disordeily.     .S.   I''ind  liiial  in 


unending,     y.   I''ind   a  common   article   in   to  shake  or 
Iloiirish.      10.   I'iiifi  to  drtiop  in  corridors. 

riie  initials  of  the  ten  little  worfls  that  have  been 
removed  w  ill  spell  a  name  dear  to  the  hearts  of  boy.s  ami 
Kirls. 

ixiRoTiiv   i-:nnv   (at;e  is),  f.t-iii^in-  Member. 

CLASSICAL   KING'S    MOVE    PUZZLE 

(Silver  /i'ii./,5..  Si.  .\iciKir\s  Lkm.i  r:  Competitioni 
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UlM.IN  at  a  certain  sfjiiaie  and  move  to  an  adjoinin.it 
si|uare  (as  in  the  kind's  move  in  eliessi  tnilil  each 
sijiiare  has  heeii  iiitered  once.  When  the  moves  have 
been  correctK  made,  thi'  names  of  six  of  the  "Seven 
Saj;<s"  may  he  spelleil  out.  I'Ik-  i>alh  from  one  letter 
to  anoihei  is  eontiimoiis. 

iiiKNAKi)  1,1:  I  Kols  (age  I.!). 
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OFF   COLCHESTER   POINT 


Rv   LEON    \V.    DE.AN 


■'  ^^^*^  ^ ;s'iSi:'^^^  - '^Jii:^^  -^^^w  ^J^^ 


""'^T  rf^'TfrnT^rw' 


>^->^ 


;=&!&';•'«;-     /^,  ■ 


iyC/^-UA'A^%:r^ j»'tm/Ji.'^^i   -o*.^-^- 


■y^^^^i^-^p^^ '' 
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I'liKKii  is  an  old  l)alla(l  wliicli  gofs: 

riio  will'  slic  blow  a  hurricane; 

By'm  by  she  blow  some  more; 

If  you  no  want  to  get  drown  on  I-ake  (hainplain. 

Why.  then  you  stay  on  shore. 

These  may  not  be  tlie  exact  words,  but  the\' 
con\e>'  the  idea.  The  wind  that  blows  on  Lake 
Champlain  is  the  kind  that  can  raise  the  mischief. 
Jerry  Sisier  and  Harry  Catiin  will  tell  you  as 
much,  and  they  ought  to  know. 

It  was  Jerr>- who  first  proposed  the  fishing-trip 
to  Colchester  Point.  Colchester  Point  is  the 
place  where  Rowland  Robinson,  that  inimitable 
Vermont  writer  of  the  past  generation,  whose 
works  breathe  the  \er>'  spirit  of  the  northern  New 
England  countr\-side — Colchester  Point  is  the 
place  where,  he  banteringly  said.  Caiuick  French- 
men went  when  ihey  died.  Be  that  as  it  may. 
it  is  a  wild,  rough  place  emaigh.  when  the  lake 
winds  blow,  to  suit  any  lurbulenl  spirit,  dead  rir 


ali\c.  cif  an\'  race.  l:I\tending  out  fioni  the 
I'oint  is  Middle  Reef,  and  on  Middle  Reef  is  Col- 
chester Lighthouse. 

1 1  was  winter  when  Jerr\'  set  torlh  his  proposi- 
tion, and  late  enough  so  that  the  lake  was  frozen 
over.  Lake  Champlain  is  a  big  body  of  water. 
o\er  a  hundred  miles  long,  and,  at  the  place  in 
tiuestion.  as  much  as  ten  miles  wide.  A  body  of 
water  of  such  size  retains  the  heat  gathered  in 
simnner  until  late  in  the  \ear.  and  is  much  of  the 
time  so  rough  that  it  lakes  a  (|uick.  hard  freeze  to 
confine  it. 

Ft  had  been  frozen  outside  the  reef  for  onl>  a 
few  days  at  the  time  the  expedition  was  planned; 
but  inside  the  reef  it  had  been  frozen  longer  and 
the  ice  was  se\eral  inches  thick.  The  bo\s  had 
the  use.  when  the\-  wanted  it.  of  a  span  of  horses. 
This  was  because  llarrx's  father  was  an  officer  at 
I-drt  I-Jhan  .Mien,  near  Burlington  and  also  near 
llie   Point.     The>    thought   tlie\    coiilfl   take   the 
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liorst^  .tiid  .1  >lui^li  iiiitl  j;ct  along  \cr\  uc-ll.  .\> 
only  an  inch  or  so  of  snow  la>-  on  llip  iiT,  there 
would  l)c  no  danger  of  drifts  and  hard  sledding. 

It  was  a  t\'pical  wiiurr  morning  of  New  Eng- 
land when  they  started  out  from  the  fort  and 
headed  for  the  lake.  Since  it  was  typical,  it  was 
cold  and  rather  ck)nd\'.  There  was  a  breeze  in 
the  ;iir.  and  along  the  fields  and  roads  the  snow 
lay  hea\y  enough  to  whiten  the  landscape  and 
make  good  going.  Tin-  sleigh-bells  chimed  mer- 
rily as  the  sleek  arm\  horses  jogged  upon  ihcir 
w,u  . 

There  is  a  great  deal  ol  ice-lishing  done  on  1  ,ake 
I  hamplain.  Some  "I  ii  is  done  In  protessional 
lishermen,  and  some  ol  ii  by  partie^,  like  the  bo\s, 
out  lor  a  day's  s|)orl.  .\t  times  the  haul  is  good 
.md  brings  a  handsome  prol'it  ;  at  ollii-r  times  it  is 
]ioor. 

.\-  the  boys  ne.ired  the  l.ike  lhe\  Irll  tin-  change 
in  the  air.  It  was  whidier  .iiid  cdidci,  more  cut 
ling.  Tlu-\  drew  llie  ccpllar^  ol  tluii  i  .in\as  coals 
up  .iboul  their  ear».  wr.ipped  the  robes  more 
sinigK  .iboul  ihem.  .lud  laced  sluidiK  into  the 
weallnT.  ll  was  nol  long  now  belore  tlu'  bi"<iad 
white  i-\pan>e  ol  ihr  Im/i-n  waliM'  spread  it>ell 
belore  iheiu,  with  ihe  lighlhoune  breaking  its  bar- 
ren monotony,  ll  was  in  ihi'  xicinilN'  of  tin- 
lighthouse,  something  like  .i  mile  oul  Irom  shore, 
that  lhe\  were  going  to  li\  iheir  hu  k.  ll  w  a^  ,i 
chill)'  i^rospect,  but  the>  had  come  jirepared  and 
were  read\'  for  whatexer  tln'  day  might  hold  in 
store.     .\t  leasl,  llu-\   thought  they  were. 

(  lingerK  the  horses  tested  the  ice  as  the\' 
stepped  down  upon  ii.  'Tlie\  did  n'l  like  the 
feeling  of  it,  bur  tluA  \enlured  obedieniU,  .ind 
were  soon  on  llieir  w,i\  ,  trolling  liriskK'.  with  tin- 
wind  in  their  manes  and  tails.  .Xs  arm\-  horses, 
lhe\-  were  ,u  <  ustomed  lo  .ilmost  everx'thing.  X'el 
iliey  had  tire  in  their  blood  .uid  were  not  beyond 
l.d<ing  the  liit  in  their  leeili. 

The  wind  was  stronger  on  the  lake  than  the 
boys  had  e\|iected  to  find  it;  still,  it  was  not  so 
strong  as  reallx  to  inlerlcMC  wilh  ihe  anticip.ited 
sport.  ll  would  be  I  oldei',  bul  lliex  could  stand 
ilial.  H\  ihe  linn-  ihex  ,uii\ed  thex  were  gkid 
lo  get  out  and  stamp  around  awhile,  swinging 
iheir  arms  and  getting  their  blood  back  into  cir- 
culation. Nol  until  the  horses  were  well  blan 
keted  and  cared  for.  howexer,  did  thex'  minister  to 
their  own  wants.  Tlnl  w.is  ihe  rc-snil  of  ll.irrx's 
army  training,  and  llie  result,  also,  of  a  natural 
humanitx'  that  |iromiits  ,i  decent  man  to  attend  to 
his  lielpless,  dumb  beasts  before  he  attends  to 
Himself.  .\  wild  animal  is  not  helpless,  but  a 
domesticated  animal  is  made  so  by  the  restnc- 
lions  man  puts  upon  him;  hence,  man  owes  it  to 
him  lo  see  ih.il  he  doe>  nol  suffer. 

.\  hole  was  made  in  the  ice,  and  the  bu'-iness  of 


the  dax  began,  ll  beg.in,  but  not  xery  cncour- 
aginglx-.  Somehow  the  fiiiin-  tribe  did  n'l  shoxv 
anx-  great  desire  lo  leaxe  their  natural  enxiron- 
ment.  ;\11  the  allurements  of  which  the  boxs 
were  masters  were  ptil  forth,  but  xxithout  anx- 
dazzling  results.  Now  and  then  a  jerk  upon  the 
line  rewarded  their  patience  and  skill;  but  on  the 
whole,  success  did  n't   perch  upon  their  banner. 

.\boul  noon  the  keeiier  of  the  lighthouse  came 
oul  and  gaxe  them  hail  and  good  luck.  By  pref- 
erence, he  occupied  the  house  in  winter  as  well  as 
suimner,  exen  though  no  boats  were  running. 
To  most  people  it  would  be  unbearable,  that  life 
ol  isolation;  bul  lo  exerx'  man  xvhat  he  likes — and 
he  liki-d  it.  .\l  the  boys'  cheery  re|)l\'  to  his 
greeting  he  inxited  litem  in  to  i^al  their  limch,  and 
thex  acce|iled  with  alacritx  .  'The  two  hcjrses  had 
been  hiiched  in  the  lee  ol  ihe  sleigh,  bul  t hex' were 
now  led  lo  llie  lighthouse,  as  ottering  belter  jiro- 
U'clion,  ,md  .i  couple  of  armfiils  of  liax'  were 
ihrowu  down  lor  ihi-ir  dinner,  ,\nd  .i  liltle  grain 
added. 

Take  C'hamplain  lies  in  the  x  alley  between  the 
.\dirond.icks  of  New  ^'ork  and  the  Green  Moun- 
tains of  X'ermont.  .\s  is  the  case  xvith  so  nianx' 
inland  bodies  of  w.iler.  the  storms  on  the  lake  are 
lillul,  and,  rushing  dow  n  the  luindred-and-twent\- 
niile  Hume  or  across  the  ten-mile  width,  become  at 
limes  exceedinglx  xiolent — so  xiolent  that  sail- 
boats and  l.umches  are  hard  put  toil  to  ride  them 
oul. 

\\  hen  the  boys  came  out  of  the  lighlhouse  afli-r 
dinner,  the  wind  that  had  been  liloxxing  all  dax 
seemed  lo  be  coming  steadilx'  in,  and  neither  of 
them  noted  .m\  sign  of  a  change.  The  lighthoiisi' 
keeper,  howexer.  cast  a  suspicious  glance  at  the 
lu-ax'cns. 

"1  don'l  know."  he  said;  "it  looks  to  me  as 
though  those  clouds  held  wind.  I  don't  know. 
\'ou  c.m'l  alwaxs  tell.  Keep  your  eye  on  them, 
boys." 

.\nd  thex  meant  to;  but  like  boxs  the  world 
(i\iT,  they  "sort  of  forgot  to."  or,  perhaps,  did  n't 
gixc  proper  heed  to  what  a  more  experienced 
wc.illier-i)ro]ihet  had  told  them.  Or  xxas  it  nierelx 
that  thex'  did  n't  care  if  it  did  blow,-'  Or  because 
the  lish  were  biting  better.'' 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  bloxv  caught  them. 
It  came  with  a  suddenness  that  was  astotmding. 
One  moment  it  xx'as  not  there;  the  next,  it  w.is 
coming  in  xigorotis  gusts:  the  next,  thex  were 
fairly  picked  off  their  feet. 

I'or  a  lew  minutes  thex  hardix'  knexx'  what  to  do. 
Thex  could  h.ix-e  made  their  xvay  lo  the  lighthouse 
again,  but  there  were  the  horses  to  think  ol. 
.Mready  the  blanket  had  been  stripped  Irom  one 
of  them  and  was  King  sexeral  yards  away  ttpon 
ihe  snoxx'.     It  xxas  cold,  that  xxind,  bitterly  cold; 
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and  it  raised  the  thin  snow  from  tlio  ice.  hurling  it 
through  the  air  in  a  drifting  cloud.  The  light- 
house would  give  shelter  to  the  boys,  but  it  would 
hardly  give  enough  for  the  horses.  All  in  all, 
they  decided  it  was  belter  to  get  back  to  shore. 
They  had  sufficient  fish  for  a  good  mess,  the  after- 
noon already  had  a  considerable  hole  in  it,  and 
there  was  no  knowing  how  long  the  gale  would 
last.  Yes,  it  looked  the  lietter  part  of  wisdom  to 
retreat  while  they  could. 

The  horses  were  tiuickb'  put  to  the  pole  and 
seemed  e\'en  more  eager  than  the  boys  to  be  gone. 
Perhaps  their  sensitive  animal  instinct  told  them 
that  there  was  likeh'  to  be  trouble.  No  sooner 
were  the  boys  on  the  seat  and  wa\ing  adieu  to 
the  keeper  of  the  light,  than  the  team  broke  into  a 
trot  and  seemed  anxious  to  put  distance  behind 
them. 

The  wind  was  bearing  in  from  ot'f  the  open  hike 
and  was  striking  the  outfit  with  the  full  power  of 
a  several-mile  sweep  behind  it.  Jerry  and  Harry 
were  not  afraid,  but  there  is  something  in  the 
fierce  blasts  of  a  storm  that  seems  the  \er\-  essence 
of  the  wild.  1 1  kei)t  coming  in  harder  and  harder, 
and  the  liehavior  of  the  horses  did  not  add  to  the 
bo>s'  peace  of  mind.  The  beasts  were  inclined 
to  be  frighteneil  and  were  read>'  to  run.  There 
was  nothing  to  tireak  the  ft>rce  of  the  wind,  and  it 
penetrated  cloth  and  llesh.  The  sound  of  its 
rushing  was  in  the  air.  and  everywhere  was  the 
swirling  .snow,  mingled  with  the  i  iccasional  distant 
boom  of  the  ice. 

That  booming  ice  was  not  a  pleasant  sou nd .  It 
never  is.  Still,  it  came  from  out  in  the  lake,  be- 
yond the  reef,  and  reason  told  them  that  there 
was  no  real  danger.  Its  deep  thunderous  rolls 
fitted  in  too  well  with  the  higher-pitched  wail  of 
the  wind,  however,  to  be  entirely  ignored.  .And 
certainly  the  snow  was  not  to  be  ignored.  It  cut 
itself  into  hard  pellets  on  the  ice  and  came  beating 
into  the  boys'  faces  and  sifting  through  their  gar- 
ments till  the\'  sought  desperately  to  shield  them- 
selves against  it — and  could  not.  It  half  blinded 
the  horses,  and  was  as  thick  as  though  it  had  come 
down  from  abo\e.  instead  of  being  blown  tip  from 
below.  Caps  pulled  low  and  collars  high  could 
not  withstand  it;  nor  could  hiding  behind  arms 
and  robes.  It  pelted  in  ceaselessh'  and  merci- 
lessly, and  added  its  sting  and  wetness  to  the 
piercing  blasts  that  seemed  determined  to  pick 
them  all  up  bodily  and  hurl  them  on  their  way. 

That  their  backs  were  to  the  storm  appeared  to 
be  about  the  only  thing  in  their  favor,  and  e\en 
that  did  not  seem  to  help  them  as  much  as  might 
have  been  expected,  for,  by  the  feeling,  it  beat 
upon  them  from  all  quarters.  There  was  plenty 
to  go  all  around,  and,  out  there  in  the  open,  it  did. 

The  horses  were  going  at  a  half-run.  and  any 


one  could  tell  that  it  would  n't  take  much  to  cause 
them  to  break.  Where  patches  of  ice  w'ere  swept 
bare  In  the  gale,  their  sharp  calks  beat  out  a 
metallic  rhythm  that  could  be  heard  even  above 
the  whine  and  roar  and  buffeting  of  the  wind. 
In  other  places,  where  the  snow  w-as  being  slightly 
drifted,  their  footfalls  fell  nuifned,  inaudible, 
snatched  away  on  the  wings  of  the  tempest,  lost 
in  the  confusion  of  other  noises. 

There  came  a  rumbling  and  shivering  of  the 
ice.  The  boys  were  startled  by  it.  Iia  a  mo- 
ment it  catiie  again.  One  of  them  looked  fjack. 
Otit  beyond  the  reef,  where  there  had  been  ice  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  see,  was  now  water — water 
that  was  ice-strewn,  that  leaped  and  raged  and 
came  racing  shoreward,  hurling  itself  onto  the 
great  sheet  that  still  stood  firm! 

Was  it  standing  firm?  The  creaking  and  boom- 
ing had  drawn  nearer — it  was  under  foot!  The 
ice  (juaked.  Harn.'  drew  the  whip  from  its  sock- 
et. The  frightened  horses  increased  their  pace. 
For  the  first  time  the  boys  experienced  real  fear, 
fear  that  gri|)ped  them  and  made  them  think  of 
traged> . 

Should  the  ice  go  out,  what  chance  had  lhe>'.'' 
None  whatever.  Yet  it  was  trembling,  and 
sounded  as.  a  few  inoments  before,  the  broad  lake 
had  sounded,  where  now  was  nothing  but  toss- 
ing floes  and  angr-\-,  white-capped  waters  that 
brandished  wrathful  arms.  and.  shouting  un- 
heard, came  rushing  like  Tiiatl  dervishes  to  the 
charge. 

It  was  a  sight  to  send  fear  to  the  heart  of  any 
man.  When  nature  strikes,  it  shows  no  mercy. 
Another  rii^ping  boom  that  ran  along  the  ice  al- 
most under  the  speeding  sleigh  and  seemed  to  tear 
the  surface  asunder!  The  whi])  that  IIarr\'  had 
drawn  was  ])ut  to  the  horses.  It  was  the  toitcli 
that  fired  the  powder  charge.  Like  kindred 
spirits  of  the  storm  itself,  the  animals  w'ere  away! 
As  well  try  to  hold  back  the  wild,  whistling  wind. 
With  necks  outstretched  and  low,  lhe\-  flashed 
across  the  ice,  and  the  sleigh  went  lurching  and 
skidding  behind  them. 

.\  runaway  in  sitch  a  place  would  ordinarily 
ha\e  furnished  abttndant  cau,se  for  alarm;  but 
now  there  was  greater  cause.  The  cannonading  of 
the  ice  had  becoine  incessant.  That  it  w-as  none 
too  thick,  they  knew  from  the  holes  thev'  had  cut 
near  the  reef.  If  such  a  wind  was  getting  to 
it.  now  that  the  open  lake  had  broken,  it  was  al- 
most sure  to  go.  :\nd  the  wind  was  getting  to  it 
— the  symptoms  were  unmistakable. 

Once  they  had  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  a  yawning, 
watery  crevice.  It  was  not  wide;  the  horses 
leaped  it,  the  runners  were  over  it  almost  before 
lhe\  had  seen  it.  But  see  it  they  did.  and  fear 
drew  its  leiuacles  lighter. 
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The  horses  were  nmnins  rccklcsslx  now.  hiMd- 
ing  for  lliL"  nearosl  point  of  land,  with  no  lu-t-d  to 
wherf  tlie  road  c.unc  down.  Tin'  road  \v.i>  in 
that  direction.  Inil  Harry  could  do  nolliinj;  with 
iheni.  If  tlic\  succc.-sfniK  liil  il.  it  would  be  by 
a  miracle. 

If  was  a  race  asjainst  lime.  I'he  horses  knew 
il  as  well  as  the  bo\s.  and  toi;ether  tliev'  formed  a 
dashitis  mass  of  lrii;ht.  The  bo\s  kejit  their 
heads,  but  the  horses  did  n'l.  As  their  ancestors 
iiad  lied  headlonsi  before  some  prairie  lire  in  the 
long  ago.  so  now  ihey  tied  belore  the  breaking 
ice.  Instinct  told  them  of  their  danger;  and  with 
life  at  stake.  the\'  were  answerabk'  to  no  man. 

The  wind  of  iheir  going  was  like  the  wind  of  the 
storm,  and  the  driving  snow  was  their  teatii-maie. 
Hoofs  drumming  an  intermittent  staccato.  e\es 
ro\ing.  nostrils  ll.u'ing.  the\  tcire  on  their  wa\. 
The  wind  howled,  the  ice  groaned  .md  cracked, 
and  fiirv  was  everywhere  -in  theair,  in  the  w.iter. 
plucking  at  the  sleigh  itself! 

It  was  e\-er\where.  and  it  was  mounting  higher 
,ind  higher.  Not  nuich  longer  could  the  stricken 
ice  hold.  The  cri>is  was  coming.  Would  the 
storm,  or  tin-  tc-rrilied  h(irs(->.  win.'  Tlie  -leigh 
runners  slished  through  a  pni)|  i.f  water,  .m  owr- 
llow  from  some  opiMiing.     It  w.i^  piemen  l  and  gone. 

ll,ur\  hitng  to  the  reins,  and  Jerrx'  hung  to  the 
>i-al.  .\  horsi'  clipped  and  fell,  almost  jerking  the 
driver  from  his  place.  The  animal  went  sliding 
acro.-^s  the  ice.  and.  in  some  mxsteriotts  fashion, 
impelled  b\-  a  paro\\sm  of  fear,  regained  its  leet. 
l-",\-er\  thitig  was  happening  so  fast  that  it  seemed 
to  be  one  uniform  stn-ak,  a  gem-ral  impressicm  dI 
,1  terrific  d.i^li.  to  whicli  details  were  Mimchow 
lacking. 

The  liorM-s  piiunded  through  another  strip  o| 
^urf.icc  water,  throwing  tin-  drops  high  and  f.u'. 
-o  th.il  lhc\  llew  backw.u'd  into  ihc  lio\>'  laces. 
The  sleigh  rocked  .md  sluc-d.  but  in  the  main 
held  to  a  straight  idurM-.  Oik'c  jeir\  made  a 
grail  and  seized  .i  robe  just  .is  it  w.i>  being  thing 
o\-erboard,  carrii-d  awa\  b\  the  wind  ami  the 
sleigh's  \iolent  motions. 

Ol>en  lanes  of  w.iter  were  now  di>ceriiible. 
Ilarr\-  brought  the  whi|)  down  once  more  over  the 
horses'  backs,  and  the>-  leaped,  snorting,  in  the 
traces.  .\  bit  of  harness  hung  dangling  from  tin- 
horse  th.it  had  f.illen,  but  he  still  rem, lined  with 
the  sleigh,  and  there  was  no  time  to  li\  it. 

.Miont  three  qii-irters  of  the  di>t,ince  to  tln' 
siiore  h.id  now  been  co\ered.  .md  the  bo\ >.  peer- 
ing aheiifl  through  the  swirling  snow,  measured 
by  rods  the  sp.ice  yet  to  be  covered.  I',\"er\ 
moment  was  precious:  each  foot  and  e.ich  \-ard 
coimled  so  much  more.  If  the\  could  but  get 
near  enough  to  the  -hoic  belore  ilie  end  i.iun-. 
liie\   might  h.i\e.i  lighting  ch.ince. 


rile  rifts  in  the  ice  had  started  ont  near  the 
reel,  but  the\  were  now  ad\aiicing  swiftly  in- 
shore. \\'here\er  the  wind  conk!  get  a  hold,  it 
set  the  water  in  motiott  and  pushed  and  pulled 
until  something  gave  way  and  another  opening 
w.is  made.  It  had  taken  some  little  lime  for  the 
Inst  to  come,  but  now  the\'  were  coming  fast. 
The  ice  was  not  solid  enough  to  hold  out;  it  was 
ever\\vhere  siilitting  asunder. 

Once  or  twice  the  running  horses  shied  from 
their  course,  and  disaster  was  narrowly  a\erted. 
If  a  broad  enough  fissure  should  appear  directl\- 
.ihead,  it  would  be  all  over.  On  they  sped,  how- 
e\er.  I-"ach  moment  might  be  the  fatal  one;  but 
it  was  dekued.  and  each  one  brought  them  nearer 
to  their  goal. 

A  shout  from  jerry.  BcnoiuI  them,  still  some 
distance  ahead.  the\  s.iw  what  they  had  been 
looking  for  had  been  dreading.  The  rippling 
wati-r  of  the  Like  was  \isible.  showing  a  s|)an 
of  >ever,il  feet  from  lip  to  lip  of  the  ice.  Harr\' 
wrenched  ii|ion  the  lines,  strixing  to  pull  the 
horses  down,  to  turn  them  aside.  He  might  as 
well  have  tugged  at  the  skirts  of  a  whirlwiml. 
The  Hying  horses  held  straight  on.  and  brains  h.id 
to  work  fast  to  ontstri]!  them. 

.\  breath,  two  breaths,  three!  .|err>'  leajied. 
So  did  Harry.  The\-  struck  the  ice  and  rolled 
o\er  and  o\er.  Somehow  tlie\'  had  not  expected 
this  to  hapiieu.  The\  had  expected,  il  a  gap  oc- 
curred, to  be  plunged  into  the  water.  Their  im- 
pact with  the  ice  was  not  gentle,  but  for  the 
inomenl.  at  lea>t.  lhe\-  were  safe,  and  their  hurl'- 
were  speediK  fori;otlen  in  the  need  of  the  horses. 

Too  Lite,  the  runaway  anim;ils  >aw  the  pitlall 
ill  their  p.itli.  riie\  irieil  lo  swer\e.  to  stop:  but 
it  was  of  no  use.  With  sjieerl  >c.ucel\-  diminished. 
the\-  went  .crashing,  splashing  in. 

Ic\-  water  llew  lo  e\ery  iioint  ol  the  compass. 
Sleigh,  horses,  harness,  and  broken  ice-lloes 
>eenie<l  ineMricabh  mingled.  One  of  the  animals 
screamed.  The  agonized  scream  ol  a  horse  is  a 
terrible  thing.  It  rose  upon  the  storm,  striking 
horror  and  comijassion  to  the  hearts  of  the  bo\s. 

The  combined  length  of  horses  and  sleigh  jnsl 
•ifiont  reached  across  the  gap.  1 1  was  I  !arr\-  who 
led  the  \va\'  across  this  struggling.  Iiea\  ing  mass  lo 
the  ice  on  the  other  side,  and  there  seized  one  of 
the  bridles.  .\  moment  Liter,  after  a  drenching 
to  the  waist.  Jerry  grasjjed  the  other.  Il  had 
been  a  passage  as  imcerlain  and  dangerous  as  il 
was  short;  but  much  can  be  accomplished  under 
stress  that  in  cool  lilood  causes  one  to  wonder  how- 
it  was  done. 

lerr\  rcMched  into  his  pocket.  His  gloves  were 
ou  ,md  h.ird  to  remove,  his  trousers  were  wet,  and 
ii  w.is  biiieiK  cold,  but  he  managed  to  extract  a 
knile. 
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"We  've  gov  10  cm  'oin  oull"  he  iiiiil. 

riie  horses  were  cliuniing  ihe  wau-i  in  iheir 
frantic  efforts  to  keep  atlcxu.  rhe\'  were  terribly 
frightened,  panic-stricken,  and  e\ery  muscle  in 
their  powerful  bodies  was  at  wuik,  making  them 
dangerous  to  approach.  Between  ihem  was  the 
pole  to  which  they  were  attached.  Jerry  leaped 
for  it,  hit  it.  slipjHxl.  and,  thrt)wing  himself  side- 
wise,  landed  sprawling  on  the  back  of  one  of  the 
animals. 

Reachiiii;  iivi-r.  he  began  I'lilting  awav  at  one 


III  lie  f.irtlier,  lhe\  might  be  able  to  beach  the 
team,  lie  got  hold  of  the  sleigh  and  scrambled 
otit  as  Jerry  was  about  coming  in  after  him. 

As  soon  as  the  harness  was  cut,  relieving  the 
horses  of  their  load,  they  were  less  uiirtih'.  The 
boys  got  to  their  heads  and  helped  to  hold  them 
lip,  but  soon  saw  that  this  would  not  work,  since 
they  might  all  be  in  the  water  as  the  ice  broke, 
for  the  horses  could  now  get  their  front  feet  on  it. 
f-etting  go,  f'mall>-,  they  began  to  assist  in  break- 
ing the  ice.  anil  soon  the  horses  were  able  to  reach 
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of  the  tr.ices.  Harr>'  saw  what  he  was  about  and 
tried  to  get  to  the  other  horse,  but  he  missed  his 
footing  almost  as  Jerry  had  done,  and,  instead  of 
landing  on  the  animal's  back,  slid  ofT  on  the  far- 
ther side,  going  down  almost  under  the  beating 
hoofs. 

lie  lei  himsi'lf  go,  sinking  quite  hnv  and  casting 
himself  sideways  through  the  water,  liistinil 
prompted  him  to  avoid  the  iron-clad  heels,  lor  he 
had  no  desire  to  come  up  beneath  or  beside  ihem. 
.'\s  he  righted  himself  to  niouiU  to  the  surface,  he 
was  astonished  to  feel  something  solid  beneath  his 
feet,     lie  sank  again.     It  was  land! 

The  accident  had  happened  several  rods  from 
shore,  and  il  had  ne\er  occurre<i  to  the  boys  thai 
the  water  niighl  be  shallow  there.  .\t  man\ 
points  on  the  lake  there  are  deep,  abrupt  drop> 
from  the  ver\  edge  of  the  shore;  at  other  places 
there  are  short  beaches;  and  at  a  few  others,  far 
reaches  of  sand  that  go  out  long  distances  before 
deep  water  is  reached.  It  was  one  of  these 
reaches  that  the  bo\s  had  come  upon,  though 
they  had  known  nothing  about  it  at  the  time. 

Harr>-  realized  that  the  water  was  just  a  little 
over  his  head       If  thev  conid  break  the  ice  in  a 


bottom.  The  animals  now  smashed  their  wa>- 
through  with  greater  ease,  and,  as  the  water  got 
shallower,  succeeded  in  getting  out  upon  the 
shore  ice.  They  stayed  not  upon  the  order  of 
their  going,  but  started  for  home  on  a  run,  leaving 
the  boys  to  care  for  themselves. 

It  was  fortunate  that  land  was  not  far  off  and 
I  hat  il  .illorded  them  some  shelter  from  the 
slonn.  Fven  as  it  was,  they  were  almost  frozen 
before  the\  managed  to  reach  the  nearest  farm- 
hoiisf.  wlicre  ihcy  were  made  welcome  to  food 
and  warmth.  The  \itality  of  youth  soon  asserted 
itself,  h(jwe\'er,  and  b>'  the  next  day  they  were 
scarcely  the  worse  for  their  experience.  Indeed, 
perhai^s,  they  were  better  off,  being  a  little  wiser 
in  regard  to  taking  advice  from  elders,  such  as  the 
lighthouse  keeper.  Xor  were  the  horses  harmed. 
Their  run  had  kept  their  blood  in  motion  and 
some  heat  in  their  bodies,  and,  like  the  boys,  they 
quickly  recuperated.  Nevertheless,  a  day  of  rest 
was  granted  them.  Even  the  sleigh  was  sa\'ed, 
salvaged  b\-  a  part)-  of  soldiers  who  were  sent  out 
to  get  it. 

But  the  string  of  hsh  the  boys  had  caught  had 
disappeared  and  was  never  found. 


'  ^^^^ 


By    CHURCH    I'lULll'    KRAPl' 

I'tojt'isur  of  litifilish,  Ciduml'iii  t'  iiiii't  \ily 


Sir  Ortho  wa.s  a  braxc-  l<nii;hl  and  .1  inii-,  and 
hf  dwelt  in  ihc  land  ol  ihc  ( iifcians.  Of  higii 
kin  he  was,  for  his  falher  tame  of  ihi'  slock  of 
Kini;  Pinto,  who  rnlod  ovur  iht'  nether  world, 
and  his  mother  was  of  the  race  of  Juno,  the  queen 
of  the  hea\ens.  Wisely  and  well  Sir  Orfeo  go\  - 
erned  his  people,  sparini;  neither  jjains  nor 
troulile  to  make  them  liapp\  .  One  thinsi  in  this 
world,  however.  Sir  Orfeo  was  more  zealous  in 
than  in  carini;  lor  tiie  welt.ue  ot  his  people,  and 
this  one  thini;  was  tiie  music  the  i^leemeii  made 
ill  their  liarpin^.  A  welcome  was  read>'  for 
e\er\-  good  har|ier  who  found  his  \\a\-  to  Sir 
Orfeo's  castle,  and  there  \oti  wen-  al\\a\s  sure  ol 
meeting  with  the  best  of  them.  Sir  Orfeo  him- 
self look  great  jo>'  in  hari)ing.  and  scj  e.irnestlj 
did  he  bus\'  himself  in  that  art  th.il  no  one  of  the 
great  throng  of  minstrels  who  c.ime  to  his  castle 
could  boast  himself  a  belter  liar|)iM  than  its 
master. 

.\  fair  lad\  ii.uned  llerodvs  w.is  the  uile  of  Sir 
Orfeo,  and  among  all  the  ( .recians,  none  was 
praised  more  highly  for  her  gentleness  and 
beauty.      \dw   it    h.i]>pened  once  upon  a  sunny 


morning  in  .\l.i\  lluil  the  Lad\  llerodxs  called 
her  two  maidens  and  went  forth  in  the  freshness 
of  the  day  to  walk  in  her  garden.  The  bitler 
storms  of  winter  were  now  past,  and  everywhere 
the  Mowers  were  springing  in  the  green  grass, 
and  e\er\-  spray  and  botigh  of  the  bushes  was 
covered  with  bright  blossoms.  The  sun  made 
the  air  so  soft  and  iileasant,  the  birds  sang  so 
gaily ,  and  the  llowers  spread  abroad  such  sweet- 
niss,  that  the  l.ady  llerodys  aufl  her  two  maidens 
sat  them  down  mider  a  yinuig  tree  to  take  their 
joy  in  the  mild  season.  For  a  while  they  praised 
the  beauties  of  this  spring  morning,  and  then 
talked  of  this  and  that,  initil  a  heaviness  weighed 
down  the  eyelids  of  the  Lady  Herodys  and  she 
leaned  on  her  elbow  on  the  soft  grass  and  fell  into 
a  deep  slumber. 

Silently  the  two  maitlens  stole  away  lu  another 
pari  t)f  the  garden,  and  there  lhe\  amused  them- 
sebc.s"  for  some  time  in  merrx  talk  and  laughter. 
When  they  thought  their  lady  must  have  roused 
frt)m  her  slumber,  they  came  back  to  the  young 
tree,  but  were  surprisi-d  to  tind  her  lying  there 
.md  still  soundly  sleeping.     They  knew  not  what 
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lo  do,  for  they  could  iiol  ln'  so  bold  as  lo  wake 
their  mistress,  yet  they  thought  it  strange  Her 
sleep  should  be  so  lasting.  Quietly  they  sat  them 
down  beside  their  lad\-  and  patiently  wailed  for 
her  e>es  lo  open.  But  the  sun  mounted  higher 
and  higher,  and  passed  over  their  heads  at  the 
noontide,  and  already  was  sinking  lo  the  western 
sky  in  the  dusk  of  the  e\cnitig,  before  the  Lady 
Herodys  stirred  and  gave  any  signs  of  return  to 
tlie  land  of  the  living.  Suddenly  her  eyes  Hew 
open,  and  she  started  up  in  fear  and  trembling. 
She  wrung  her  hands  in  grief,  and  cried  aloud  in 
pain  ami  sorrow.  More  like  one  who  had  lost 
her  reason  she  bore  herself  than  like  the  gentle 
Herodys.  Hastening  to  her  side,  the  two  maid- 
ens sought  lo  comfort  their  lady,  but  Herodys 
paid  no  heed  lo  them  and  seemed  not  to  hear  the 
words  they  spake  to  her.  In  terror  and  dismay 
at  what  had  happened,  the  two  maidens  ran 
quickly  to  the  castle  for  help,  and  soon  they 
carhe  back  with  a  throng  of  anxious  knights  and 
ladies.  Tenderly  lhe\'  bore  the  weeping  Herod\  s 
back  to  the  castle  and  placed  her  on  her  couch, 
where  she  la>  like  one  who  has  been  dazed  by 
some  great  sorrow'. 

When  word  of  all  this  was  carried  to  Sir  Orfeo, 
he  hastened  w'ith  all  speed  to  his  lady's  bower, 
and  great  was  his  wonder  and  grief  to  sec  the  sad 
change  in  her.  ".Mas!"  he  said,  "what  hath  gone 
amiss?  Look  up,  dear  wife,  and  tell  me  what 
this  may  mean.  Art  thou  my  gentle  I  lerodys, 
and  now  dost  lie  so  cold  and  still?  Are  these 
thine  eyes  that  look  upon  me  as  though  I  were  a 
stranger  and  thy  foe?  Take  heart,  dear  wife, 
and  tell  me  now  the  cause  of  all  thy  grief." 

.■\t  these  and  other  kind  words  of  Sir  Orleo, 
the  Lad\'  Herodys  at  length  look  courage,  and 
soon  she  liegan  to  speak.  "Sorrow  has  come 
upon  us.  Sir  Orfeo,"  said  she.  "This  many  a 
day  hast  thou  cherished  me,  and  as  truly  have  I 
loved  thee.  But  now  no  more  ma\-  we  think  of 
that,  for  soon  must  we  part  in  twain.  This  day 
the  call  has -come  to  me." 

"What  words  are  these!"  exclaimed  Sir  Orfeo: 
"and  why  speakest  thou  so  strangeU?  If  ihou 
must  away  from  me,  whither  wilt  thou  go  and  lo 
whom?  But  I  know  thou  canst  not  mean  it  so, 
for  wherever  thou  goest.  far  or  near,  there  truly 
shall  I  go  with  thc«." 

"Xay,"  answered  Herodys,  "that  is  even  the 
hea\iest  of  my  sorrow,  that  now  thou  canst  not 
go  with  me.  Listen,  and  1  will  tell  thee  all  how 
the  summons  has  come  to  me.  Even  this  da\  I 
have  been  called,  and  to-morrow  in  the  morning 
I  must  away.  For  thus  it  was  that  this  da\-  as  I 
\a\-  and  slept  on  the  fresh  green  grass  beneath  one 
of  my  garden  trees,  behold  two  fair  knights 
suddenly  appeared   to  me.     Well  arrajed   the>' 


were  in  all  good  knigluK  gear,  and  cotntcous  were 
iheir  words  when  lhc>-  spake  lo  me  and  bade  me 
come  without  delay  to  speak  with  their  master 
the  king.  Then  I  .inswered  these  two  knights 
boldU'  enough,  and  said  that  I  neither  could  nor 
would  come  lo  speak  with  their  stranger  king. 
They  paused  not,  but  awa>-  lhe\-  sped  when  I  had 
thus  spoken.  Quickly  they  were  back  again, 
and  with  iheni  rode  a  band  wonderful  to  stv. 
Well-nigh  a  ihou.sand  of  the  fairest  knights  and 
ladies  came  trooping  o%er  the  garden  lawns,  and 
in  their  midst  came  riding  their  king.  On  snow- 
white  steeds  all  this  band  were  seated,  and  while 
as  the  lily -flower  were  the  shining  garments  that 
each  one  wore.  A  bright  crown  gleamed  on  the 
head  of  the  king,  not  n.ade  of  silver  or  of  gold,  but 
all  of  precious  stones  that  shone  like  the  sun  in 
the  heavens  when  the  sky  is  most  clear.  Light 
as  thistle-down  in  the  wind  they  rode,  and  when 
all  this  band  of  white-robed  knights  and  ladies 
had  reached  the  place  where  I  lay  beneath  my 
garden  tree,  the  king  placed  me  beside  him  on 
his  own  milk-white  steed.  In  the  flashing  of  an 
e\e  we  were  oft',  the  whole  bright  troop  together. 
The  silver  bells  jingled  in  the  wind  and  away  we 
sped  through  forest  and  field,  past  river  and 
brook,  past  ir.ountain  and  mead,  until  at  last  we 
came  to  a  strange  land  the  like  of  w'hich  mortal 
eye  hath  never  seen.  In  the  center  of  the  land 
there  rose  the  wondrous  palace  of  tiiis  king. 
With  pinnacles  and  towers  it  shone,  all  built  of 
the  white  marble  stone,  and  about  it  spread 
green  meadows  and  fields  and  fair  gardens  as  far 
as  eye  could  see.  The  flowers  were  springing  and 
the  birds  were  singing,  and  here,  if  anywhere,  the 
<la\'s  seemed  happy  and  free.  Then  this  king 
showed  ir.e  e\er\-thiiig,  his  halls  all  spangled  with 
crystal  gems  like  the  stars  that  shine  in  the  night, 
and  all  his  sweel  meadows  and  gardens  and  fields, 
where  countless  number  of  his  folk  led  their  lives 
in  pleasure  and  peace.  Suddenly  he  placed  me 
again  on  his  milk-while  steed,  and  back  from  this 
land  we  sped,  past  \illage and  town,  past  river  and 
mountain,  until  he  had  brought  me  to  my  own 
garden  here,  and  placed  me  again  beneath  m\' 
tree.  'To-morrow  I  shall  come  for  thee.'  were 
his  last  words  to  me,  'and  see  that  I  find  thee  be- 
neath th\'  tree.  To  the  other-world  thou  must 
wend,  and  dwell  forever  in  my  land.'  With  tliese 
words  this  king  disajipeared,  and  all  the  white 
steeds  and  all  the  fair  folk  in  their  glistening 
garments  who  had  ridden  thither  with  him. 
Then  1  awoke,  and  grief  was  at  m>'  heart,  for  at 
last  the  call  had  come  to  me.  To-morrow  I  must 
leave  thee,  and  whither  1  go,  thou  canst  not 
come." 

When   Sir  Orfeo   had   heard   all    this     strange 
story,   he  saw  well   that  he  had  need    of   wise 
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icHinscl.  "RatluT  it  had  been  my  life."  >ai(l  he. 
sorrowfully,  "than  that  the  hady  I IcrixKs  should 
l)c  borne  away  from  mo.  \'ct  trul\-  that  shall  not 
be  done,  if  the  might  of  m\  liaiid  can  aiislu  a\ail." 
Since  ho  had  nol  the  wisdom  of  the  olhor-world. 
Sir  Orfeo  was  resolute  to  use  all  he  had  of  this,  and 
when  the  morrow  was  come,  and  the  hour  which 
llio  king  had  set  for  his  tr>st.  then  he  look  all  his 
companions  in  arms,  ,i  hundred  or  more  ihcv 
wen-,  and  witli  swords  in  their  hands  and  artiior 
on  their  backs,  the\' surrounded  thel,ad\  Herod\s 
beneath  her  garden  tree.  Sadly  the  lad\'  smiled, 
for  well  she  knew  that  tiiis  was  all  in  \aiti,  and 
that  by  no  such  .u'ls  could  the  other-world  king 
be  prexeiiled  of  his  will.  .\ud  thou,  while  the 
knights  stood  waiting  witli  sword>  in  their  hands 
for  their  enemy  to  appear,  suddeuK  beloro  their 
eyes,  lhe\-  know  nol  how,  the  lad\  \\,is  twitched 
awav  from  them  and  was  no  more  to  be  seen. 
The  swords  clashed  nn  cich  uiher.  nr  struck 
em])til\'  .it  the  thin  .lir.  bin  nn  toe  w.i--  there  for 
mortal  hands  to  h.irm.  SileiilK  and  wonderingh' 
till'  knights  gazotl  .il  each  other.  lint  the  I.ady 
Herodvs  was  gone,  and  naught  was  there  to  do 
but  lead  the  hapless  Sir  ( )rfoo  back  to  his  castle 
halls,  all  desolate  .md  ein|)ly  now. 

!•  ROM  this  \'or\  Ikiiu'  when  the  l,<id\  llerodyswas 
liornc  away,  a  great  change  came  over  Sir  Orfeo. 
All  his  davs  were  now  spent  in  rever\-  and  solitude. 
.More  atid  more  he  put  his  subjects  and  his  l.itids 
•  uid  his  cattle  into  the  care  of  his  faithful  steward. 
,uid  In-  hitnself  withdrew  apart  from  all  men  to 
ihe  t|uiot  rooms  of  his  castle.  .Ml  the  cares  and 
liastimos  which  of  old  h.id  made  hi^  days  so 
bright  and  stirring  were  now  forgotten  e\cept  one, 
.md  this  one  was  the  iilaving  ol  tln'  harp.  To 
his  hari)  alone  Sir  Orfeo  told  all  the  grief  of  his 
heart,  and  it  was  in  his  harp  that  he  found  his 
Muly  relief  from  pain  and  sorrow. 

It  happened  at  lengtli  lh.it  Sir  Orfen  broke  his 
>iletice.  and  calling  all  his  ])eoiile  togelhi-r,  he 
told  them  wh.it  Jie  was  now  minded  to  do. 
"I"riend>  .md  companions."  said  he  to  them. 
"1  now  .ippoint  my  steward  here  to  rule  in  in\' 
stead.  Olie\'  him  and  sor\o  him,  if  \e  will  show 
voitr  lo\e  to  me.  .\ud  when,  as  time  goes  b\'.  ye 
•shall  le.irn  th.it  Sir  Orfeo  no  longer  li\-esand  nioxes 
upon  this  e.irth.  then  c.ill  \'e  .i  meeting  ol  all  my 
folk  and  chofis"  from  among  yourselxo  otie  to  be 
\()iir  ruler  and  |)rince.  Now  1  must  awa\-.  No 
longer  shall  I  look  upon  the  f.ices  of  my  friends, 
but  deep  in  the  forests  and  far  from  the  haunts  of 
men  I  shall  take  up  m\  dwelling-place.  I  ha\o 
lost  th.it  which  all  this  world  cmnol  restore,  and 
from  this  d.i\-  I  renounce  all  that  this  world  has 
\i-t  to  gi\c." 

With   sorr<iw   the  peo|)le  he.ird   these  words  ol 


their  good  jirince.  and  all  besought  him  lo  take 
comfort  for  his  loss,  and  not  to  leave  them  for 
the  hard  and  desolate  life  of  the  pathless  forest. 
But  Sir  Orfeo  was  not  to  be  turned  from  his  will. 
Ho  bade  them  all  farewell,  and  with  nothing  but 
his  harp  in  his  hands  and  his  cloak  upon  hi>- 
shouldors.  he  ^.ot  forth  on  his  solitar\'  way. 

.\  strango  life  was  this  that  Sir  Orfeo  now  led. 
He  who  had  once  been  lord  of  a  hundred  knights, 
now  wandered  forth  alone,  as  poor  as  the  poorest 
hermit  in  the  land.  When  the  night  came,  he 
had  naught  to  shelter  him  but  the  leaves  and 
boughs  of  the  forest.  The  rain  and  the  sun  of 
the  hea\ens  wore  free  to  beat  upon  him,  and  no 
shelter  he  kno-w  from  the  wiiuls,  howo\er  boister- 
ous and  blustering,  \ooagor  servers  now  set  rich 
lood  bclore  hiui  in  bright  siUcr  dishes,  as  in  the 
old  da\  s  in  lii>  c.isilc.  but  with  the  labor  of  his 
hands  ho  nmst  sc.u'ch  lor  roots  aiifl  herbs  anil 
such  other  h.ird  hue  ,is  ihe  NmcsI  yields  ti>  answer 
the  needs  of  the  bofl\  . 

Hill  .ill  was  not  h.irdslii|i  for  Sir  Orfeo  in  the- 
lite  ol  the  forest.  Now  .igain  his  heart  was  (juicl. 
and  in  iho  still  atternoons.  or  when  the  night  was 
clear  .md  the  stars  were  gliltoring  in  the  black 
sk\'.  then  Sir  Orfeo  would  take  his  harp  and  pla\ 
on  it.  \ol  for  the  praise  of  men  did  ho  pla> .  for 
men  there  were  imt  in  the  Inrist  in  hear  him. 
Sir  Orfeo's  music  was  like  the  music  nl  the  broezi- 
in  the  tall  grass,  and  like  the  singing  of  nian\ 
waters  as  the\  slip  o\cr  the  niossx  rocks  beneath 
the  shadows  of  the  trei-s.  The  \i'r\  birds  of  the 
forest,  unafraid,  drew  near  to  listen  to  his  harp- 
ing, and  the  timorous  creatures  forgot  their 
iromblings,  ,md  the  wild  be.ists  <>|  ra\'in  ceaserl 
lo  pursue  their  pro\  bene.illi  the  sway  of  the 
sweet  harmony. 

'I'lUs  m,in\  a  long  d.i\  Sir  Orloo  ilwell.  a  lonely 
exile,  in  the  dojiths  of  the  silent  and  nnsteriotis 
forests.  With  his  harj)  as  his  only  companion,  he 
wandered  here  and  wandered  there,  always  think- 
ing of  his  lost  Herod\s  and  hoping  some  day  to 
liud  her.  But  \<r\  slowK  wore  Sir  Orfeo's  eyes 
o|>enod,  ,ind  for  a  long  time  never  a  trace  did  he 
moot  with  of  her  who  had  been  taken  from  him. 
Only  now  and  then,  far  down  the  dim  aisles  ol  the 
forest,  ho  heard  the  faint  sounds  of  elfui  horns 
blowing,  >oft  and  echoing,  and  then  ho  knew  that 
the  other-world  king  was  hunting  with  his  tr.iiii 
in  the  forest.  .And  once  or  twice  it  seemed  to 
him  that,  through  the  tangled  screen  of  thick 
leaxes,  he  caught  the  shimmer  of  white  steeds 
and  of  white-robed  riders  as  lhe>'  sped  silently 
through  the  ditsk>-  forest,  but  so  silently  and 
swiftK'  that  it  w.is  \ain  to  seek  to  follow  after 
them. 

Bui   it   chancod  one  twilight  e\o  that   fortune 
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UiMiii-il  Sir  OrlVo  iiiH'\|K'Ctedl\ .  l'"i)r  :is  he  <lri-u 
near  the  edge  i>l  tin-  shadowy  trees  that  circled  a 
little  roiiiul  lawn  in  ilu  center  of  the  forest,  lie- 
hold,  all  at  once  he  saw  through  the  lea\es  the 
other-world  king  and  all  his  band  of  followers. 
Hiding  behind  the  trees,  eagerly  Sir  Orfeo  gazed 
•  It  one  after  tiie  other,  seeking  for  the  face  of  the 
one  dearest  to  him.  Then  at  last  he  beheld  the 
].ady  Herodys.  Willi  a  (  r\-  he  started  forward, 
when  all  was  suddenly 
changed.  The  spell  was 
broken,  and  the  king 
and  his  folk  formed  .i 
circle  about  the  Lad\ 
Herodys,  so  that  Sir 
Orfeo  no  longer  could 
see  her.  Like  the  little 
waves  of  the  sea  with  the 
moonlight  on  them,  the 
whole  glistening  band 
went  dancing  away  ilowii 
tlie  dark  lanes  of  the 
forest,  with  Sir  Orfeo 
following  after  them. 

"Xot  now  shall  ye  es- 
cape me,"  cried  Sir  Orfeo, 
"for  with  my  life  will  1 
pay  to  know  whither  \  c 
are  wending!" 

Over  slock  and  stone 
they  went,  over  hill  and 
hollow,  until  at  last,  in 
the  bright  moonlight.  Sir 
Orfeo  saw  the  whole 
troop  speed  through  a 
narrow  opening  in  a  rock 
wall  that  rose  up  gray 
and  forbidding.  Well 
might  a  man  pause  before 
he  risked  his  life  in  such 
a    grim    and    gruesome 

region.  But  Sir  Orfeo  heeded  not  (he  rock  cliH>, 
nor  the  dim  caverns  in  the  wall,  such  as  tien. 
dragons  .'^eek  out  for  their  place  of  hiding,  and 
boldly  he  hastened  forward  in  quest  of  the  bright 
throng  which  had  passed  in  before  him.  Now 
when  Sir  Orfeo  had  almost  lost  strength  and 
courage  in  the  darkness  of  this  roek>'  pa.ss,  at 
length  the  way  became  smoother  and  the  light  of 
the  place  less  somber;  and  then,  all  at  once,  the 
grim  walls  broke  ofll"  sheer  and  steep,  and  Sir  Orfeo 
stepped  forth  on  the  soft  turf  of  a  le\cl  meadow. 
There  no  hill  lifted  its  head,  nor  an\' dale  was  sunk 
in  the  level  of  the  wide  fields,  but  far  as  e>e  could 
reach,  the  smooth  lawns  spread  abroad  like  a 
green  ocean.  Sim  nor  moon  sent  forth  their 
light  within  that  land,  and  yet  it  was  always  after- 
noon.    There    the  winds  of   winter   never   blew 


liaish  .mil  keen,  and  the  bitter  sleet  and  h.iil 
never  tell,  nor  was  it  ever  loo  hot  or  loo  cold, 
but  the  simimer  ski'es  were  forever  soft  and  serene. 
.\  land  of  enchantment  Sir  Orfeo  thought  \u- 
had  reached  as  he  made  his  way  over  the  smooth 
fields.  .Many  a  crystal  brook  he  passed,  with  the 
sil\er  lishes  darting  from  jiool  to  pool,  and  many 
a  bird  sang  on  branch  and  limb.  The  air  was 
sweet  with  the  scent  of  nmnbcrless  blooms,  and 
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all  manner  ol  bright  Iruits  hung  heavily  from  the 
l)ranches  of  the  trees.  On  and  on  Sir  Orfeo  sped, 
and  the  farther  he  went,  the  greater  his  wonder 
grew.  Here,  he  thought,  one  could  nex'er  grow 
wear\',  and  a  year  in  this  land  seemed  less  than  a 
minute  of  the  day.  Strangest  of  all  he  thought 
it  thai  in  this  happy  land  naught  but  ihe  birds 
and  gentle  creatures  of  the  forest  and  field  were 
to  be  .seen. 

.\  country  strangely  abandoned  b\-  its  people. 
Sir  Orfeo  had  almost  concluded  this  to  be,  when  all 
at  once  before  him  as  he  went  he  siiw  the  walls  of 
a  fair  castle  rise.  Bright  and  gleaming  the\'  were, 
for  the\'  were  made  of  crystal  of  piuest  ray,  all 
set  in  silver  and  gold,  and  the  high  towers  and 
jnnnacles,  all  quaintly  carved,  shone  in  the  clear 
light  like  the  \ision  of  a  dream.     Within  these 
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caslli-  walls  Sir  Ork'u  luard  llit-  gay  souikI  hI 
revelry.  There  was  music  of  the  pipe  and  tabor, 
and  from  afar  he  heard  the  high  strain  of  the 
minstrel's  song.  Loudly  Sir  Orfeo  knocked  at 
the  castle  gate,  and  straightwax'  all  within  liecame 
silent  as  death. 

"Who  knocks  so  l)oldl\-  at  my  gate?"  the  porter 
shouted  from  the  other  side. 

"Here  am  1,"  answered  Sir  Orfeo,  "a  poor 
minstrel  come  into  thy  land.  Oisen  thy  gate  and 
let  me  in,  and  with  uiy  minstrel's  art  I  will  pa\' 
tin'  courtesy." 

The  bolts  slifl  back,  the  door  (lew  open,  and 
Sir  Orfeo  gazed  upon  the  scene  within.  Kver\- 
wherc  he  s;iw  folk  sitting,  all  still  now  and  speech- 
less as  the  dead,  'i'hey  turned  not  nor  stirred, . 
but  a  deep  sjiell  held  them  in  its  sway.  Here 
and  there  Sir  Orfeo  eagerly  turned  his  gaze,  and 
,it  last,  with  grief  and  joy,  he  beheld  the  end  of  all 
his  (|uest.  For  there,  beneath  a  \-oung  tree  such 
as  the  unhappy  one  which  had  grown  in  his  own 
castle  garden,  the  Lady  llerodys  la\ ,  fair  as  the 
day  she  was  borne  from  his  side.  No  bitter  wind 
of  winter  had  touched  her  bright  face,  nor  had 
she  known  the  wasting  sorrow  that  had  made 
Sir  Orfeo  so  gaunt  and  gray.  Time  and  change 
ihey  knew  not  in  this  land,  where  all  was  as  I  he 
king  o{  the  other- world  willed. 

".Mas,"  said  Sir  Orfeo,  "how  shall  1  e\er  win 
my  lady  back  again?  She  speaks  not,  nor  are 
her  eyes  turned  to  meet  mine.  Much  I  fe.ir  I 
h.i\  e  found  her  but  to  lose  her  again." 

Little  time  had  Sir  Orfeo  for  such  musings,  for 
as  he  thoiight  to  turn  toward  the  Lady  IIerod\s, 
straightway  many  folk  were  at  his  side,  and  there 
in  the  midst  stood  the  other- world  king.  Courle- 
ousK'  Sir  Orfeo  bent  his  knee  and  liegged  the  king 
lo  listen  to  his  minstrelsy. 

"W'liat  man  art  thou,"  demanded  the  king, 
"that  comest  unbidden  here?  Ne\er  during  the 
lime  I  ha\e  ruled  within  this  realm  h.uli  mort.il 
man  Ix'en  so  bold  to  come  hither  lielore  I  h,i\c 
sent  for  hint." 

"TruK',  Sir  King,"  in  repl\'  Sir  Orfeo  said,  "it 
is  the  custom  of  such  as  1  am  to  \isil  the  dwellings 
of  great  men  and  kings,  and  there,  with  such  art 
as  we  ha\e,  win  a  welcome  for  our  coming." 

"If  it  be  as  thou  sa\'est,"  then  said  the  king, 
"now  sit  thee  down  and  see  what  welcome  thou 
canst  win  here  in  this  land  of  the  blest." 

W'ilhiiul  more  words.  Sir  Orfeo  sat  him  down, 
.iiiij  look  his  harj)  in  his  hands  and  began  to  play, 
lie  pl.ived  all  the  songs  he  had  learned  in  his 
loneK'  life  in  the  wildwood,  and  he  played  the 
grief  he  li.id  felt  for  the  loss  of  the  I.ad\-  Heroths 
— all  that  touches  the  heart  of  m.m  he  played  be- 
fore the'other-world  king. 

When  Sir  Orfeo  had  fmished  and  had  put  ck)wn 


his  harp,  then  the  king  stirred  and  spoke  to  him; 
"Welcome  and  thrice  welcome  art  thou  here,  for 
human  though  thou  art,  thou  hast  magic  in  th\- 
harp.  Speak  now,  and  ask  whatexer  boon  thou 
wilt  ha\e,  for  that  will  I  give  thee  in  jiay  for  th\ 
sweet  harping." 

"King,"  cried  Sir  Orfeo,  jo\full\',  "then  gi\c 
me  that  fair  lady  of  mine  that  lieth  so  still  be- 
neath \onder  tree." 

"Nay,"  replied  the  king,  "that  trul\-  were  not 
a  fair  exchange.  For  look,  her  hue  is  soft  and 
bright  as  a  white  swan's  wing,  and  thou  art 
uncouthly  rough,  and  hast  a  beard  like  a  wild 
man  of  the  wood.  .\n  ill  deed  it  were  to  male 
such  loveline.ss  with  such  an  one  as  thou  art." 

"Truly  hast  thou  said,"  answered  Sir  Orfeo. 
"that  I  am  rough  of  figure  and  of  face,  and  all 
unworthy  such  a  male  as  I  ha\e  asked  of  thee. 
But  %et  methinks  it  were  an  ill  deed,  too,  for  a 
king  to  make  a  promise,  and  afterward  to  fail  in 
the  keeping  of  it." 

"Xow  it  is  thou  who  hast  spoken  the  truth!" 
exclaimed  the  king.  "Thou  shall  ha\e  what 
thou  desirest.  T.ake  back  now  thy  chosen  one  to 
the  land  of  men,  for  here  I  loose  m>'  power  o\er 
her.  .Arise,  fair  Herod\s.  and  li\e  as  this  man 
lives." 

With  these  words  the  king  and  his  folk  and  the 
glistening  palace  all  disap]>eared,  but  Sir  Orfeo 
waited  not  lo  wonder  what  had  become  of  them. 
He  look  the  Lady  Ilerochs  by  the  hand,  and 
quickK'  traced  again  the  jiath  he  had  followed  into 
that  land.  He  crossed  the  le\el  fields  so  soft 
and  green,  and  found  at  last  the  narrow  wax 
among  the  frow  ning  cliffs.  Down  this  they  sped, 
hand  in  hand,  and  great  was  their  joy  when  at 
its  end  the\-  left  the  gruesome  shadows  at  their 
liacks  and  ste])])ed  forth  into  the  light  of  the 
cheerful  sun. 

1  la\  ing  won  back  the  Lad\  1  lerod\s.  now  again 
Sir  Orfeo  was  reach'  to  seek  out  his  old  friends, 
and  with  all  speed  they  set  out  for  the  land  of 
the  (Irecians.  When  they  had  reached  the  town 
in  which  his  castle  stood.  Sir  Orfeo  took  his  dwell- 
ing in  a  humble  man's  col,  and  pretended  to  be 
what  he  seemed,  a  poor  wandering  minstrel  jusi 
come  into  the  land.  From  this  humble  cotter. 
Sir  Orfeo  learned  tidings  of  all  that  had  befallen 
since  the  day  the  Lad\-  Herod\s  had  been  borne 
away,  and  how  in  all  things  the  steward  had 
go\erned  wisely  and  well  the  jieople  and  estates 
that  had  been  intrusted  to  him. 

Xow  the  next  da\ .  Sir  Ovivo  thought  he  would 
test  for  himself  the  faithfulness  of  his  good  stew- 
ard. Dressed  as  a  harper,  he  met  the  steward  in 
the  street  and  said,  "Have  pit>-,  I  pra>-,  on  a 
minstrel  old  and  poor;  from  a  far  country  ha\e  I 
come,  and  great  is  my  need."     "Come  thou  home 
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willi  me,"  ihe  steward  slraifthuvax  replied. 
"Never  a  minstrel  shall  ask  in  vain  for  help  in 
this  land.  For  the  love  of  Sir  Orfei).  the  best  of 
harpers  this  world  has  e\er  seen,  a  right  good 
welcome  shall  all  minstrels  have  of  me."  Then 
the  steward  took  Sir  Orfeo  into  his  hall,  and  they 


\\  lull  Sir  Orleo  saw  the  grief  ol  ihe  .■>tewar(l 
and  understood  how  faithful  he  had  been  in  all 
his  trust,  he  started  up  and  told  him  who  he  was, 
and  how  he  had  brought  the  Lady  Herod>s  back 
with  him,  and  that  now  never  would  he  leave  his 
people  masterless  again.     The   news  of  all   this 
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sal  down  to  meat,  and  there  was  mirth  and  com- 
fort for  all. 

.After  the  dinner  was  o\er.  Sir  Orleo  look  up 
his  harp  and  liegan  to  play.  No  such  playing  had 
ever  been  heard  in  that  hall  before,  and  all  were 
filled  with  wonder  at  the  music.  But  then  the 
steward  looked  more  closely,  and  soon  he  saw 
that  this  was  the  very  harp  his  master  used  to 
pla\-. 

"Now  tell  me,  minstrel,"  he  cried  alond,  "how 
hast  thou  come  by  the  harp  thou  iisest  so  well?" 

"This  harp  I  found  in  a  forest  dale,"  the 
minstrel  said;  "I  picked  it  up  where  it  lay  beside  a 
perished  man.  and  since  that  day  methinks  a  full 
ten  years  has  passed  by." 

".Mas,  alasl"  the  steward  cried,  "thai  can  ha\e 
been  none  other  than  our  g(X)d  prince  Sir  Orfeo." 


(|uickl\  spreatl  abroad,  and  with  great  jtn"  the 
people  thronged  about,  and  soon  in  siatoU'  pro- 
cession they  set  out  for  the  humble  cot  and 
brought  back  the  Lady  Herod>  s  within  the  castle 
walls.  .\nd  here,  again  surrounded  b>'  iheir 
faithful  followers  and  iheir  long-tried  and  loyal 
friends.  Sir  Orfeo  and  ihe  Lady  IIerod\s  look  up 
the  thread  of  their  old  life,  and  many  happy  years 
the>  li\ed  together.  Many,  too,  were  the  strange 
ad\entures  lhe\  encountered  in  the  course  of 
their  days,  but  of  all  ihe  marvels  that  they  met 
with,  none  was  more  wonderful  than  this — that 
once,  b>'  the  power  of  his  music.  Sir  Orleo  won 
his  way  to  the  kingdom  of  the  other-world,  and 
from  that  nnsterious  realm  liroughl  back  the 
Lady  Herod\s  lo  ihe  land  of  the  lixing. 
This  is  the  end. 
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i>  ir\  in^  shrill. 
Sini;  and  swagger,  ride  and  rint,  with  a  ga\'  and 

(.-arc'lcss  will. 
I'(ir  .1  boy  In-side  llie  liro,  wilh  his  rhin  cauiiht  in 

his  hands. 
With  his  eyes  upon  the  hearilisume,  but  his  lieart 

in  foreign  land?. 


There  's  a  smell  of  pitch  from  schooners,  and  .i 

sight  of  Teach,  the  lash, 
Roaring  down   his  evil   bullies  while  hi>  bo'siin 

plies  the  lash; 
There  is  grog  aw.ish  in  scuppers,  and  a  creak  ol 

battered  seam-. 
B\  ,1  shore  of  loueK'  pahn-lrees  where  the  ^carlel 

parrot  Mie.un-.. 
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I  lu-M  llic  tang  III'  sLlt\   Im-i/cs  aiiil   ihr  ilniiiis  nl 

ilistani  siirl 
\  ii'ld.    in    turn.    In   lumiuliui;    IiduI-Ih'.lK  on    tin 

solid  I''.nglisii  iMtl", 
As  Jack  Stark,  the  linld  liiyliw.iyinan.  nmnnlrd  mi 

his  hlooded  ni.in-, 
(  >all(>ps  liirth  for  goldi-n  ircasurc  in  the  sninlicr. 

liiiicr  air. 
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There  are   pistols   in   his  j-word-liell.   and   a   scar 

upon  his  face; 
On  his  head   his  hat   of  \el\et,  al   his  ihroal    his 

[lowdi'red  lace. 
Bold  afhentnre  on   the  nioorl.md.   raiders'   work 

upon  the  siinds — 
.\nd  a  lio\'  beside  tin-  tire  with  his  heart  in  foreitjii 

lands. 
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Old  Jul!   LaNsIM.  ^U)0(1.   haulict  in   h,ni(l,   and 
>l,iri'(i  dtnvn  inui  \hv  \n^  patkiuii-casc  thai  lie  had 

ill>l    0[)clK'd. 

"I'.l-lrc,"  lie  called,  "eonie  here  (|iii(k."  Anil 
.IS  iDulsU'ps  were'  heard  and  the  shutting  oi  .i 
(Icior.  he  continued:  "'l'he\'  '\e  sent  the  wronj; 
>niri.      This  is  n't  what  we  ordered!" 

The  girl  buried  her  head  in  the  lio\  from  whieh 
she  brought  forth  l)oll  after  bolt  of  dress  goods. 
\  i)iles  with  gay  colors,  dainty  organdies,  and  ging- 
hams in  pretty  checks  and  plaids.  As  she  rose, 
her  e>es  glowed  and  instinctively  she  straightened 
her  shoulders.  "\'es.  I'nclc.  it  is  what  we  ordered. 
1  sent  for  this  I" 

"\'ou  (//(/.'"      The  old  man  irenibled  with  rage. 

"Hut.  Uncle.  the\   're  so  prettx'  and  I  think — " 

"\'oiican  think  ,uid  think  as  much  as\ou  please, 
lull  those  goods  will  never  sell.  TIha  'II  jiisl  lie- 
on  the  sheKes.  )t)i(  ma\'  think  tlie\  're  i)re1t\. 
but  an  lujin  won'l  bu\'  a  \,ird  of  'em.  ,ind  it  's 
Injins  we  're  trading  with." 

"But  there  's  no  reason  ulu  the  s(|ua\\s  should 
n't  bu\'  iirett\  dresses  instead  ol  ugl\  c.dico. 
'I'here  's  more  mone\  in  this,  .md  it  's  a  ])leasuri' 
to  sell  such  dainix  stuff,  iiesides.  we  can  sell  to 
the  white  people.       There  's  .Mrs.  Matthews —  " 

"1  '\e  heard  all  \our  argimiem^  lielore.  and  I 
tell  \ou.  \  ini  'II  ne\  er  sell  it .  " 

Old  job  had  ne\cr  married.  Icir  num\  \cars 
he  had  li\ed  alone  in  the  rooms  behind  his  store, 
and  he  had  become  self-centered  ai\d  a  bit  fuss\- 
and  inloleraiu.  If  he  had  re.ili/ed  how  nmch  his 
life  was  to  be  upset,  he  could  ne\  er  have  brought 
himself  to  offer  his  widovvfd  sister  and  her  familv- 
a  home;  for  he  valued  his  (|uiet  life.  and.  above 
.dl,  he  wanted  to  do  things  in  his  own  wa\  . 

lie  was  never  at  ease  v\iih  the  two  nephew^, 
who  sfton  left  to  make  their  ow  n  u.iv  in  the  world. 

Bui  with  1-Lllie  it  was  different.  Her  afl'ection- 
•  ile  wavs  won  Job's  heart.  'I'hev-  were  chums, 
often  going  together  on  long  horseback  rides  to 
distant  peaks  that  looked  inviting.  .\nd  as  the 
girl  developed,  he  lovid  to  h.ive  her  with  him  as 
he  worked  and  he  \\,i>  delighted  .it  her  interest  in 
everything  in  the  lit  lie  store.  She  even  learned 
the  prices  of  the  goods  and  helped  him. 

Old  Job  had  kejil  this  store  at  the  "summil  " 
for  thirtv  vears.  and  In-  was  sure  he  knew  every 
side  of  the  business.  .\s  long  as  he  ke])!.  a  good 
siipplv  of  beans  and  liour,  that  was  all  that  w'as 
necessarv.  .\  goo<l-si/ed  iiulian  village  lav- down 
the  creek  aliout  a  mile,  and  it  was  from  this  settle- 
ment ill, it  Job  1., inking  got  mo>l  ot  hi>  ir.ide. 


The  old  man  h.id  i  ome  to  the  age  when  he 
lived  mo>ilv  in  thep.isl.  lie  liked  to  talk  of  the 
■glorious"  da\  s.  "Things  were  li\cly  around 
lu-ri-  then.""  he  used  to  say.  "\Vh\'.  for  cverv- 
dollar"s  worth  I  sell  now.  then  I  used  to  sell  fifty 
dollars.     They  were  the  good  old  limes!"' 

"But  win-?"'  (|iiestionetl  T'.llie.  bringing  him 
sharjilv'  back  to  the  present.  "'There  are  a  lot 
more  ])eo])li-  here  now  and  we  should  do  belter." 
Then,  with  a  gesture  of  impatience.  "Incle. 
there  's  no  sense  in  it.  We  "ve  got  to  get  up  to 
dale.  I  don'l  blame  Joe  and  Glenn  for  leaving. 
There  's  no  future  here."' 

"Shucks!"'  said  Job  l.an.siiig.  "\\m  don't 
know  what  \ou  'ri,'  talking  about."" 

But  KIlie  alwav  s  managed  to  have  the  last  word. 
"'I    "m  going  to  do  somrthliif^!     See  if   I  don't!"' 

.\nd  she  had  done  it  ! 

lor  weeks,  now.  Job  l..insing  had  been  i(uite 
I)leased  with  her.  She  had  never  been  so  reason- 
able. She  had  t.ikeii  a  great  notion  to  cleaning 
U]i  the  store.  Not  that  he  approved  of  her 
moving  the  goods  around;  liiil  still,  it  was  a 
wc>m.in"s  wa\'  to  be  everlastingly  tussing  about 
wilh  ,1  dust -cloth.     \in\  could  n't  change  them. 

He  had  decided  that  this  new  interest  on  Kllie"s 
part  came  from  the  feeling  of  responsibilit\'  lu- 
had  put  ujion  her  two  months  before  when  Ik- 
had  been  called  to  Monmoulh.  His  old  mining 
partner  was  ill  and  wanted  to  see  him.  Helorc- 
he  went  he  gave  his  niece  a  few  directions  and 
told  her  how  to  make  up  the  order  for  goiKK. 
thai  had  to  go  out  the  next  dav'.  He  rode  awav 
feeling  that  tlu-  business  would  be  .ill  right  in  lu-r 
hands. 

Now.  as  he  stormed  .iround  the  store,  he  reali/i-d 
win-  she  had  taken  such  an  interest  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  shelf  si^ice.  Why  a  gap  had  been 
left  in  a  iirominenl  place.  It  was  for  this  silly 
sUilT  thai  would  n"l  sell!  He  wanted  to  send  it 
back.  but.  as  it  had  been  ordered,  he  would  have 
to  pay  expros  on  it  both  ways. 

T^llie  stood  her  ground  ;  a  determined  expression 
in  her  face.  She  un])acke<l  the  heav\-  box  and  put 
the  ga\-  organdies  and  voiles  in  the  places  she  had 
.irranged  for  them.  One  jiiece,  of  a  delicate  gra\ 
with  small,  liright.  magenta  tlowers  in  it,  she  left 
on  the  counter;  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
old  man,  .she  let  a  length  of  the  dainty  goods  fall 
in  graceful  folds  over  a  box  placed  beneath  it. 

■Tlii>  was  one  of  the  notions  she  had  brought 
b.i  k  from  I'ha'iiix.  where  she  had  gone  on  a 
spring  ^hopping   trip  wilh   Mrs.   Matthews,  wile 
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THAT  LOOKED  INVITINT," 
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of  the  superintendent  at  the  Golden  Glow  mine. 
How  she  had  enjoyed  that  da>'.  Her  eager 
eyes  noted  evtry  np-to-datc  detail  in  the  big 
stores  where  the\  shopped:  but  to  her  surprise. 
Mrs.  Matthews  had  bought  only  such  things  as 


the\-  might  easih  lia\e  carried  in  her  uncle's 
store — plain,  but  preU\-.  ginghams  tor  the  Mat- 
thews children,  a  light -blue  organdie  for  herself,  a 
box  of  writing-paper,  and  a  string  of  beads  for 
Julie's  birthday. 
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I-Illic'b  ])ri.-U\  link'  liiad  uasal  oiuc  lllli-d  with 
irieasi  that  coaxed  for  .1  cluiiicc  to  beconie  M)lid 
facts.  1  ler  unrlc's  triii  to  MoniiKHith  i;a\c  her  an 
opportunity,  and.  afti-r  wucksof  waitini;.  the  lioxcs 
had  been  (lcH\i'rcd  and  the  storm  had  lirokcn. 

When  tlie\  rinsed  the  store  for  the  niyht.  I'.llie 
was  tired.  She  was  not  so  sure  of  success  as  she 
had  been.  But.  at  least,  she  had  uiadean  elfort  to 
improve  thiuiis.  How  she  lon>;ed  for  her  mother, 
absent  on  a  two  months'  \isit  to  one  ol  her  sons! 

W'itli  the  niorniui;  came  new  courage,  e\eti 
exhilaration,  for  nnconscionsh  she  was  lindini; 
joy  in  the  stnijigle;  not  as  a  dix'ersion  in  the 
inonotonx  and  loneliness  of  her  life,  for  j-lllie 
did  tiot  know  what  monoton>  meaiu.  and  she 
felt  herself  ri<'h  in  friends.     She  h,id  two. 

One  was  Louise  I'rescott  at  Sk\boro,  onl\  ten 
miles  awa\-.  daushler  of  .1  wealtln  ran<-liman. 
rhe\-  r>ften  \isited  each  other,  for  each  had  her 
own  |iony  and  was  tree  to  come  .uid  ^n  .i~  ^he 
wished.  .\nd  the  other  was  Juanila  Merc  \ .  dnw  n 
the  canon  in  the  npiio'-ite  dircdiciu.  \r>w,  l'>r 
the  last  twnyears,  Louise  had  been  .iwa\  ic>  --cIiodI. 
Hut  she  was  alw.n^  thrillrd  .it  i;etiini;  h.ii  k  u> 
the  mountains.  She  had  murncil  llu-d.i\  bi'Idrc, 
.md  ICllie  knew  th.U  earl\  the  iu\l  mi>rnint;  >lie 
wcHlld  be  lopini;  her  ])on\  o\  er  llie  ^teep  io.hI  ih.il 
li-d  to  the  little  mountain  store. 

.\ud  it  was  wln-n  ICllie  was  ^lanllinl;  iiii.ud  u\{-i- 
her  new  goods,  fearing  thai  her  uncle  might,  in  a 
moment  of  anger,  order  them  to  be  sent  back, 
that  Louise  rode  up,  atid,  throwing  her  reins 
I'orward  over  her  i)ony's  neck,  leaped  Irom  the 
saddle  and  rushed  into  the  store. 

"Oh.  Ellie!  it  's  good  to  gi't  back,  .uul  I  ha\  e 
four  months  of  vacation.  Won't  we  ha\e  a 
grand  time! —  Wh\-,  \dtt  \ebeen  fixing  u])  the 
store,  Mr.  Lansing;  and  how  lovely  it  looks!  1 
nuist  have  Mama  come  uj)  and  see  tliese  prelt\' 
summer  things."  Turning  again  to  I'-llie,  she 
threw  her  arms  aroimd.  lu-r  and  whispered: 
"Come  on  out  and  sit  on  our  dc-ar  old  bliill.  1 
just  can't  get  enough  of  the  hills  to-da\-,  and  1 
w.uit  to  talk  and  talk  and  talk." 

But  it  was  not  Louise  wlio  did  the  talking 
this  time.  While  her  eyes  were  feasting  on  the 
gorgeous  scenery  bef(}re  her,  the  dim  trails  that 
led  u]i  and  up  the  steep  mountain  on  the  other 
side  of  the  creek,  I'"llie  unbitrdened  herself  of  her 
troubles.  Shi'  told  how  she  had  ordered  the 
goods  on  her  ow  n  responsibilit>'. 

"Wh\',  Kllie.  how  could  >-ou  do  it?  1  'd  ne\er 
ha\e  had  the  courage!" 

"But  1  ju^t  had  to,  Lou.  1  don't  want  to  leave 
the  mouiit.iins.  and  I  don't  want  to  be  poop  all 
our  li\es.  I'ncle  's  getting  i>ld  and  M-t  in  his  ways. 
,uid  he  c.m'l  -.eem  to  see  th.it  thing>  an-  going 
behind    .ill    the    lime.      Dear    old    uncle!     He    's 


been  so  good  to  us!     And  now    I    d  like  to  help 
him.     1  'm  just  trying  to  sa\e  him  from  himself.  " 

"And  you  will.     I  think  it  's  hue!" 

"Ves.  it  's  hue.  if — if — if!"  exploded  Ellie,  who 
was  not  quite  so  ojitiniistic  as  she  had  been  in  the 
morning.  Several  Indian  women  had  come  int<i 
the  store,  and  while  the\  stared  in  a>tonishnient 
at  the  pretty  goods  dis])la\ed  on  the  counter,  the\ 
had  gone  out  without  buying  an\thing. 

Job  Lansing  had  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  ' 
while  not  a  word  had  escaped  him,  his  manner 
had  said  emphatically,  "1  told  you  so!" 

"But  where  is  there  any  if.  1  'd  like  to  know. 
Von  just  have  to  sell  all  that  stulT  as  fast  as  you 
can.  and  that  will  show  him." 

"But  if  the  squaws  won't  buy.-'  The)-  did  n't 
.seem  wild  about  it  this  morning." 

"Well,  \ou  're  not  dependi'Ut  on  the  s(|uaw>.  1 
should  hope.  1  'm  going  to  tell  Mother,  and  slu-  11 
come  up.  il    I   sa\   >.o,  and  bu\   a  hit   nt  dresses.' 

"Now,  Lou  I'rescnlt.  dcin't  \on  flare!  Th.ii 
will  s|Hiil  cNerxthing.  Iiicle  would  sa\  it  wa- 
charitv.  Ynu  see  ice  .ue  trading  with  squaw>. 
Don't  laugh.  Louise!  1  must  make  gnod!  I 
iiisi  must.'  But  hiiw  .mi  I  gciing  Oi  make  tlinsc 
squaws  bu\  what  I  want  them  In  liiix  .■■  ll 
rncle  wduld  onl\-  plan  and  wiirk  with  me,  I  ktinw 
we  could  make  a  sncce.ss  of  il.      But  he  won't!  " 

"^'ou  should  have  inxested  in  beads,  reds  and 
blues  and  greens,  all  colors,  bright  as  you  could 
gt-t    them." 

"That  's  a  good  idea,  Lou.  I  11  do  it.  But 
the\  can't  bu\'  a  string  of  beads  without  buying  a 
dress  to  match  il !     I  '11  do  it.  Lou  Prescott!" 

An  hour  later,  when  the\  returned  to  the  store. 
|cib  Lansing  looked  up  from  ihe  counter,  his  face 
wrathful.  He  had  just  measured  off  six  yards  of 
liink  organdie  and  was  doing  it  up  in  a  package 
for  Joe  Hoan's  daughter.  Job  Lansing  hated  to 
give  in.  He  had  tried  to  get  Lillie  Hoan  to  wait 
until  Ellie  returned,  but  she  had  insisted,  and  so 
the  old  man  was  the  first  to  sell  a  piece  of  the 
pretty  goods.     He  did  it  ungraciously. 

Ellie  and  Louise  stood  still  and  stared  at  each 
other.  Then  Ellie  whispered ;  "It 's  a  good  omen. 
I  'm  going  to  succeed." 

.\nd  that  night  a  second  order  was  dispatched. 
Job  Lansing  made  no  objection,  but  he  did  not 
ask  her  what  she  had  sent  for. 

The  next  two  days  were  busy  ones  for  Ellie. 
Her  uncle  fretted  to  himself,  for  not  once  did  she 
come  inside  the  store  to  help  him.  Louise  came 
each  da\-,  and  the  two  girls  spent  their  time  in 
FJlie's  room,  where  the  rattling  sound  of  the  old 
sewing-machine  could  be  heard. 

But  on  the  third  day  Ellie  was  up  early  and 
was  alread\-  dusting  out  the  store  when  her  uncle 
entered.     It  was  Salurda\,  always  a  l)us>-  da\ . 
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Thi>  pieasinl  Jpb  Lansing.  "Thai  j;irl  lla^  a  iiilc 
of  good  sense  along  with  this  other  nonsense,"  he 
s;ud  to  himself  as  he  watched  her. 

About  nine  o'clock  Louise  arrived  and  entered 
i|nickly,  throwing  down  a  scjuare  package.     "I  In c 


Joli  l..iiising  >laile(l  ,i^  il  he  were  going  to 
speak,  then  sujipressed  the  words  and  went  on 
with  his  work.  Kllie  tried  to  act  as  if  everything 
was   the    same  as  ii.sual.     Selecting  some  blues 

an<l  niiik-.  .iiul  unni^  .uuonf  lirr  ginehanis  and 


NO  ONE   WOILI)  HA\  K  KNOWN  Ul-;k 
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PINK  RLOSSU.V1.S  IN  n  • 


iht>  are,  Ell.  He  brought  them  last  night.  I 
came  right  over  with  them,  but  1  have  to  hurr\ 
back.     They  are  beauties,  all  right." 

The  girls  disappeared  once  more  into  the  bed- 
TO:  the\-  could  be  heard  laughing  and 

ex 

\\  neii  LUie  emerged  no  one  would  ha\e  known 
her,  for  the  little  cowboy  girl  was  dressed  in  a 
dainty  vxiiie  with  pink  blossoms  in  it,  and  around 
her  neck'  was  a  long  string  of  pink  beads  thai 
matched  perfectly  the  flowers  in  her  gown. 


voiles,  she  draped  them  over  bo.\es  and  tubs. 
Then  across  each  piece  she  laid  a  string  of  beads 
that  matched  nr  contrasted  well  with  the  color.-, 
in  the  material,  and  waited  for  results. 

.\iid  the  result  was  that  when  Joe  I'hinney's 
wife,  the  s(iuaw  who  helped  them  in  the  kitchen, 
came  in  with  the  intention  of  buying  beans  and 
Hour,  she  took  a  long  look,  fust  at  Kllie,  then  at 
the  exhibit,  and  without  a  word  turned  and  left. 
She  did  not  hurry,  but  she  walked  straight  back 
to  the  Indian  \-illage. 
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"(iin'ss  she  was  IriijlilfiU'd,"  romiiK-iiu-d  Jul). 

Kllie  was  ilisappoiiued.  She  had  depended  on 
old  Mary,  and  it  was  through  her  that  she  hoped 
to  induce  the  other  squaws  to  come.  Some  of 
them  had  never  been  in  the  store.  They  were 
shy,  and  left  their  men  to  do  the  buying. 

Their  sole  visitor  for  the  next  hour  was  I'hil 
Jennings,  the  stage-driver,  who  stopped  in  for  the 
mail.  "Well,  well,  what  's  all  this  about!  .\re 
vou  trying  to  outshine  the  stores  in  town,  Miss 
Kllie?     .\nd  how  prett\'  \ou  look  this  morning." 

"Yes,  Mr.  Jennings.  We  're  going  to  have  a 
tine  store  here  by  this  time  next  year.  Uncle  's 
thinking  of  enlarging  it  and  putting  in  an  up-to- 
dalc  stock.  On  your  way  down,  you  might  pass 
the  word  along  that  our  summer  goods  are  in  and 
that  I  ha\e  some  beautiftil  pieces  here  for  dresses, 
just  as  good  as  cati  be  bought  in  Tucson  or  Pha'iiix. 
It  's  easier  than  sending  away  to  Chicago." 

"Well,  I  sure  will.  Miss  EUie.  Mother  was 
growling  the  other  day  because  she  would  have  to 
go  to  Monmouth  to  buy  ginghams  for  the  kids." 

"Please  tell  her  that  next  week  I  'ni  ex[)ecting 
some  ready-made  clothes  for  children,  and  it  will 
pa\-  her  to  come  U]!  and  see  them." 

"I  '11  tell  her,"  said  Phil  Jeimiiigs.  as  he  cracked 
his  whip  and  started  oiT.  .\11  he  could  talk  about 
that  day  was  "that  clexi-r  little  girl  of  Job  Lans- 
ing's "  who  was  going  to  niake  a  real  store  at  the 
stimmit  and  keep  tin-  mountain  trade  where  it 
belonged. 

"Where  are  \ou.  Uncle.'"  called  Kllie,  a>  she 
came  back  into  the  stori'. 

"1  'm  hiding!"  said  Job.  "Ashamed  to  be  seen. 
ICnlarge  the  store!  It  's  more  than  likely  I  '11 
have  to  mortgage  it.  And  you  drunmiing  up 
trade  that  way.     It  is  n't  ladylike." 

"Well,  it  simply  has  to  be  done,  lie  '11  give 
us  some  good  advertising  down  the  road  lo-day. 
I  wish  there  was  some  one  I  could  send  down  the 
creek.  1  wonder  if  you  could  n't  ride  down. 
\ourself." 

But  Job  Lansing  pretended  not  to  hear. 

liUie  did  not  feel  as  braxe  as  her  words  indi- 
cated. She  knew  that  theirtrade  from  da\'  to  da\- 
came  from  the  Indian  settlement,  and  looked 
disconsolateU'  out  of  the  window.  Hill  in  a 
moment  she  ga\e  an  exclatiialion  of  joy  and 
found  herself  .shaking  her  uncle's  ;uiii.  "Here 
they  come,  L'ncle,  dear!     Here  the\'  come!" 

"Who?     What  are  you  talking  about?" 

"The  siniaws!  The\-  're  here  in  lull  lorci'. 
Mar\-,  the  old  darling,  she  's  lirouglu  tin-  whole 
tril)e,  I  do  Ijeliexe!  " 

l-"-llie  busied  herself  at  the  counter,  trviiig  to 
.ippear  at  ease  when  the  Indian  womiMi  tiled  into 
the  store  and  stood  gazing  about  them.  She 
was  impatient  to  know  if  the>'  were  pleiistd,  but 


their  impassixe  faces  told  nothing.  She  would 
just  have  to  let  them  take  their  time.  So  she 
pretended  not  to  notice  them  as  they  drew  near  to 
the  counter,  lingering  the  beads  and  dress-goods. 

"How  do  you  like  m>'  new  dress,  Mar\'?" 
Kllie  turned  on  them  suddenly.  The  squaws 
approached  slowh-  and  began  to  feel  the  cloth. 
Mary  look  hold  of  the  beads  and  said,  "L'h!" 
Then  in  a  moment,  "How  much?" 

Ellie's  impulse  was  to  throw  her  arms  around 
Mary  and  hug  her,  but  she  was  \ery  dignified 
and  grown-up  as  she  answered  calmly:  "We 
don't  sell  the  beads.     They  are  not  for  sale!" 

"Well  of  all  things!  Xot  for  sale!"  muttered 
Job,  as  he  sliiJiied  through  the  rear  door  into  the 
store-room  and  slammed  it  vehemently. 

"They  are  not  for  sale,  but  we  gi\e  a  string  of 
them  to  any  one  who  buys  a  dress." 

M\-e  of  the  squaws  bought  dresses,  and  each 
time  .1  long  string  of  beads  was  passed  over. 

In  the  afternoon,  Ellie's  watchful  eyes  caught 
the  lust  glimpse  of  ihem  as  the  same  squaws, 
accompanied  by  others,  rounded  the  curve  in  the 
path  and  came  single  file  uji  the  stec])  short-cut 
to  the  store. 

Kllie  counted  lur  |jrotils  that  night  and  was 
satisfied.  Still,  there  were  some  twenU'  or 
twent\-li\e  s(|iia\Ns  in  the  seltlement  who  had 
ne\er  been  inside  the  store,  and  she  made  up  her 
mind  that  they  must  lie  persuaded  to  come. 

The  next  week  a  large  packing-case  arrived. 
Kllie  was  ihi'  one  to  wield  the  hauhel  this  time, 
for  her  uncle  was  still  in  an  ungracious  mood. 
The  box  was  larger  than  she  expected,  but  this 
was  explained  when  it  was  opened.  Two  large 
dolls  were  inside — one  with  curl\-  short  hair  and 
boyish  face,  and  the  other  a  real  "girly"  doll. 
.\  letter  explained  that  with  an  order  for  children's 
read\-to-wear  clothes  it  might  be  an  advantage 
to  have  dolls  on  which  to  display  them. 

"I  wonder!"  said  Ellie,  to  herself.  "Look  here. 
L'ncle,"  she  called,  as  the  old  man  ci-me  into  the 
store;  "see  wl-.at  ihey  've  sent  me!  Look  at 
these  pink  and  white  dolls,  when  we  're  trading 
with  Indians.     Is  n'l  it  a  joke?" 

".\  coal  ol  brown  jjaiin  is  what  \ou  want,  " 
said  old  Job.  laughing  a  cviiical  laugh. 

"\(m  '\e  hit  it,  L'ncle!  \"ou  certainly  have 
dand\'  ideas'      I  should  n't  have  thought  of  it." 

Then  in  a  moment  he  heard  her  at  the  telephone 
giving  a  number.  It  was  the  Prescotl  ranch. 
"Hello,  is  that  you,  Louise?  Can  vou  come  up 
to-dav  ?  1  need  ynu.  .\11  right.  .\nd  Lou, 
bring  your  oil  paints.      It  's  verv  imporl.int.  " 

It  was  With  much  giggling  and  chattering  that 
ihe  two  girls  began  their  transformation  of  the 
pink-and-vvhite  dolls.  Their  bisque  faces  were 
given  a   thin  coaling  of  brown  paint.     The  old 
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man  watched  them  from  across  the  store  and 
almost  gasped  as  he  saw  them  rip  off  the  wigs. 
Then  they  retreated  to  the  kitchen.  He  was  so 
<  urious  that  he  made  several  trips  to  the  door 
and  peeked  through  a  crack. 

What  he  saw  was  the  two  girlslx-ndini;  ci\era  pot 
on  the  stove,  which  they  were  stirring  furiously. 
Once  in  a  while  Ellie  raised  the  stick  with  some- 
thing black  on  the  end,  and  finally  the  two  drip- 
ping dolls'  wigs  were  hung  over  the  stove  to  dry. 
Of  course  the  boiling  had  taken  all  the  curl  out  of 
the  hair,  but  that  was  what  they  wanted,  for  the 
two   dolls   were   now   brown-faced,   dark-haired 


OF  THEMI      YOU  'RE  AWITLI-V  (.OOU  TO  LET  US  USE 
"  (SEE  NEXT  PAGEl 

figures.  They  were  arrayed  in  the  read\  -to-wear 
clothes,  and  the  girls  stood  back  to  survey  them. 

'■The\-  look  fine.  F.llie!  That  is.  yours  does; 
but  my  girl  here  does  n't  look  quite  right." 

Job  Lansing  was  pretending  to  be  busy.  He 
turned  and  at  once  broke  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 
■'Well,  when  did  \ou  e\er  see  a  blue-e\ed  Injin?" 

"Oh  that  's  it.  F.llie.  Your  doll  had  brown 
eyes,  but  mine  are  blue.  W'lial  shall  we  do.-'  It 
looks  silly  this  wa\ ." 

"Paint  'em  black!"  chuckled  the  old  man. 

"Of  coursel"  said  Ellie.  Then  in  a  tone  loud 
enough  to  carr\'  across  the  store.  "Is  n't  I  ncle 
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i|ui(k  lo  miliif  lhiiii;>.''"  I.llii'  iiicmi  liiiii  lo 
lii-ar  wlial  slu-  >aicl,  hul  >lu-  \^a^  ihnii-  llii-  li-r-s 
sincL'R-,  fur  slu-  did  ha\i-  a  hi)»h  regard  lor  lu-r 
iincle'-s  ability.  She  had  said  to  Louise-  oftt-n  in 
the  last  few  days,  "When  1  get  I'ncle  staitt-d, 
there  '11  he  no  stoi>i)ing  hint."  Still,  the  remark 
had  been  sent  forth  with  a  i)ur|)ose. 

Job  l.ansiiis;  k-i^'^"  ''"^'  K"''  •'  (inifk  i;l''"i'e.  She 
was  danbinj;  brown  paint  on  tht-  jjirl-doll's  eyes. 
He  was  pleased  In  her  praise  and  no  less  b\'  her 
readiness  to  take  his  adviei-.         • 

The  little  dresses  and  suits  sold  (|iii(kly.  Mrs. 
Matthews  boiijjht  a  siijipK  .  and  told  others  about 
I  hem. 

Btit  they  were  niostK  whin-  wcmu-n  who  pur- 
chased these  thiniis;  and  wliile  1-^llie  was  i;lad  to 
sjet  their  trade,  she  still  liad  the  li\ed  idea  that 
she  must  gel  the  squaws  in  the  habit  ot  eominj; 
in  to  do  their  own  shoppini;. 

The  quick  sale  of  the  new  i;o(>ds  made  a  deep 
impression  on  Jol)  l.ansini;,  and.  Ik-  seemed  es- 
pecially pleased  at  the  sales  madi-  to  th(-  white 
women  at  the  mines.  One  mornini;  he  a])- 
liroached  his  niece  with  the  suj;j;estion  that  she 
had  better  keep  her  e\es  open  and  hnd  out  what 
the  women  around  the  momitains  nei-ded.  1-^llie 
had  been  doing  this  for  weeks.  She  had  a  big  list 
made  otit  already,  but  she  saw  no  need  of  telling 
her  uncle.     She  looked  up,  her  face  beaming. 

"That 'sa  capital  idea,  I'ncle.  I  think  we  might 
just  as  well  sell  them  all  their  supplies."  hilie 
was  exnltanl.  She-  knew  her  Ironblcs  wi-rc  osi-i'. 
that  her  plan  was  working  out. 

Still,  she  was  n't  ([uite  satislied.  .\  It-w  ol  ihc 
shv  sijuaws  had  been  induced  to  come  u|i  and  look 
at  things  from  the  outsiile,  i)eering  into  the  shop 
through  the  door  and  window^.  Hul  there  wer<- 
probably  twentx  who  had  not  been  in  the  ston-. 
If  onl\'  she  could  jjersuade  ihem  to  lomc  onci-. 
there  would  lie  no  more  trouble. 

The  linal  stroke  which  brought  the  Indians, 
both  men  and  women,  into  the  store  w.is  a  bit  ol 
good  luck,      l-'.llii-  called  it  .i  miracle. 

It  was  .ifler  .1  \cr\  hi-a\"\  r.iin-storni  in 
the  mountains  tluil  Jennings,  the  si.ige-driver, 
shouted  to  her  one  e\euing:  "Do  \on  mind  il  I 
leave  a  big  box  here  for  \oung  Creighlon  o\er  at 
the  Scotia  minc-.^  The  road  's  all  washed  out  by 
Camp  ,v  ;^"d  1  don't  ilarc-  take  this  an\  larther. 
It  's  one  of  iliosi-  |ihon\  giafis  ihal  makes  nnisii  , 
\oii  know.  .\ud  sa\ .  .Mi.-»s  I-'.llie.  will  \  ou  lele- 
phone  him  thai  it  '>  here.'' " 

■\'es."  answered  l-.llie.  in  .ui  .ibseni -minded 
wa\.  "I  'II  telephone  him."  She  was  still  h.df 
dreaming  .is  she  heard  \<iimg  (."reighlon's  \'oice 
at  the  othei  end  of  the  line,  bin  al  once  she  be- 
came eager  and  alen.  "I  want  to  ask  .1  la\t)r  ol 
\ou,  Mr.  Creighlon.''     Wiur  phonograph  is  here. 


The\  can'i  lake  il  up  on  account  of  the  washout. 
.Ma\  I  open  il  and  play  on  il.  1  'II  make  sure 
that  il  is  boxed  up  again  carefiilK  ." 

"\\h\,  certainh'.  Miss  Ellie!  I  'II  be  glad  lo 
have  you  enjoy  the  music.  The  records  and 
exerything  are  in  the  box.  Perhaps  I  'II  come 
over  and  hear  it  myself." 

The  next  esening,  about  eight  o'clock,  Will 
Creighlon  arrived  on  horseback,  and  found  such 
a  ihrong  ol  Indians  close  about  the  door 
ih.u  he  li.id  lo  go  in  b\  the  kitchen,  lie  heard 
I  he  slr.iins  ol  the  jihoiiogiaph  music  and  had  ni) 
need  lo  ask  the  cause  of  the  excitement.  .\ll  the 
squaws  were  inside  the  store.  Occasionally  one 
would  extend  a  hand  and  touch  the  case  or  (locr 
into  the  dark  box,  trying  to  tliscover  where  the 
sounds  came  from. 

Creighlon  approached  l-.llie,  who  was  changing 
a  needle.  She  turned  herllushed  face  10  him  with 
a  smile.  "Is  n't  this  great!  Tht-y  're  here.  e\er\ 
one  ol  them!  ^  on  're  awfulK  good  to  let  us  u.se 
the  phonograi)h.  I  '\  e  ordered  one  like  il  for  our- 
selves. These  blessed  squaws  do  i-njox'  nmsic  so 
much!" 

Job  Lansing  was  standing  near  the  machine, 
enjoyingil  as  much  as  any  one.  .\  new  record  had 
been  inii  on,  the  needle  adjusted,  ,ind  the  music 
issued  forth  from  that  mysterious  box.  It  was 
one  ol  those  college  songs,  a  "laughing"  piece. 
.\nd  soon  old  Job  was  doubled  o\er.  with  his 
enjoyment  ol  it.  The  squaws  drew  closer  to- 
gether. .\t  hrst  they  scowled,  for  the\  thought 
that  the  queer  creature  in  the  polished  case  was 
laughing  at  lliciii.  Then  one  liegan  to  giggle,  and 
soon  another,  and  hnally  the  store  was  tilled  with 
h>sleri('.il  merriment.  Sometimes  it  would  slop 
for  a  moment,  and  then,  as  the  sounds  from  ihe 
phonogra])h  could  be  heard,  it  would  break  forth 
again. 

I-'.llie  stood  for  hours.  i)la\'ing  e\ery  record  four 
or  li\  e  limes,  and  when  .she  hnalK'  shut  up  the  liox, 
,is  a  sign  that  the  concert  was  over,  the  taciturn 
Indians  tiled  silently  out  of  the  store  and  went 
home  without  a  word. 

Bui  the  girl  knew  ihat  ih(-\  would  reUirn. 
She  had  won! 

Another  triumph  was  hers  when  the  spring- 
time came  again.  One  da\'  her  uncle  approached 
her  and  hesitatingly  said.  "1-^llie,  we  're  going  10 
be  .iwfulK  cramped  when  our  new  summer  goods 
.irri\e.  (  lUess  I  d  better  ha\e  lloan  ride  o\er 
and  gi\e  me  an  estimate  on  ,in  addition  to  ihe 
store." 

l-.llie  suppressed  ihe  desire  10  cr\  out,  "1  told 
\ou  so!"  I nstead  she  siiid  \ er\  calmK  :  "Why, 
thai  's  a  line  idea,  L'ncle.  Business  is  picking 
up,  and  it  would  be  nice  to  ha\e  more  room. 
I  'm  glad  you  thought  of  ii." 


■  OI.l.  \..\\    IlllWN  UN    IMl'.  K  1.  AMI  lll'.t.AN    ID  UllKM    Hl^  W  A\     low  AKIl  Till';   >|;AI. 

THE   WHITE   TERROR   OF  THE   NORTH 

Rv    BKRNARI)   SRXTON 


"l  GUESS  this  is  a  likeh'  place  fru-  the  miii\\-1khk-.c." 

The  speaker  was  Olc  Anderson,  a  siU''"''''  '"a" 
with  a  good-natured  red  face  which  per|ieliiall\ 
broke  into  a  grin.  lie  slojiped  ihe  ilni;'-  aiifl 
turned  to  the  two  men  and  the  l)o\  wlio  followed 
the  sled. 

"It  looks  as  good  as  an\'  other  place.  Dad!" 
called  out  the  l)oy.  as  he  ran  to  the  dogs  and  began 
unharnessing. 

Ihe  two  others  said  nothing,  lorlhev  were  men 
ol  few  words,  and  the  arctic  wastes  breecl  silence. 
Ihey  were  Tom  Henderson  and  his  cousin  Dick 
lliirle\'.  both  friends  of  (^le  Anderson  and  his 
companions  on  many  ad\enlurous  \()\ages. 
When  Ole  had  left  Seattle  a  month  before  in  his 
little  whaling-shi[)  the  Happy  Bird,  he  had  taken 
his  fourleeii-\ear-old  boy  with  him  on  the  trip. 
for,  as  he  said,  "Jack  is  almost  as  big  as  a  man 
now,  and  why  should  n't  he  have  a  man's  job 
when  he  wants  it?"  So  to  Jack's  great  delight, 
but  with  many  misgiving.s  on  the  part  of  his 
mother,  he  was  allowed  to  go. 

Ole  had  left  the  Happy  Bird  in  a  little  sheltered 
harbor  near  Point  Manning,  and  had  gone  out  on 
the  ice  with  his  son  and  his  two  companions  to 
get  seal.  This  was  to  be  their  first  night  camp 
on  the  ice.  It  was  a  thrilling  moment  for  Jack 
when  the  dogs  were  unhitched  and  he  realized 
that  they  were  to  stay  on  the  ice  and  build  a  snow- 
house,  like  the  Eskimos.  Tom  and  Dick  set  to 
work  immediately,  cutting  up  the  snow  blocks 
for  the  igloo:  and  after  Jack  had  watched  them 
.  for  a  minute,  he  was  able  to  help. 


lii.iiihoiii  the  house  was  built,  and  the  \entila- 
tiiig  hole,  which  was  two  or  three  inches  in  diam- 
rlcr.  carefulK  bored  in  the  to]j.  Jack  noticed 
lli.il  Tom  and  Llick  took  care  to  build  the  house 
on  lop  of  ;i  deep  drift,  so  that  the  snow  actually 
iiisnlaled  ihem  from  the  cold  of  the  ice  under- 
neath. To  enter,  lhe\-  had  to  make  their  way 
along  a  pa.ssage,  tunneled  through  the  snow,  and 
which  led  into  the  house  b\  way  of  a  hole  in  the 
lloor.  When  Jack  stood  up  inside,  his  head  was 
.1  few  inches  below  the  ronl. 

H\  the  time  that  Tom  and  Dick  were  beginning 
to  unpack  Ihe  sleds.  Jack's  father  said  to  him, 
"I  guess  >()ii  can  come  with  me  for  seal."  .And 
the  two  took  their  rifles  from  tlie  pack  and  walked 
along  until  the\'  came  to  the  rough,  hujnmocky 
ice  that  they  had  noticed  ahead  when  they  first 
made  cam]).  On  the  wa\-,  Ole  talked  to  Jack 
about  the  methods  used  in  the  capture  of  seal. 

"The  great  thing."  he  .said,  "is  to  understand 
what  the  seal  himself  thinks.  Xow,  up  here  on 
th<!  arctic  ice,  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  seal  is 
the  polar  bear.  The  seal  comes  up  and  climbs 
out  on  the  ice  to  get  air  and  to  sleep.  On  ac- 
count of  the  danger  from  polar  bears,  he  is  careful 
never  to  sleep  longer  than  a  minute.  Then  he 
lifts  his  head  and  looks  around.  If  he  does  n't 
see  anything  looking  like  a  polar  bear,  he  puts  his 
head  down  and  sleei)S  for  another  minute,  or 
even  for  thirty  seconds.  It  's  all  right  for  the 
hunter  to  walk  toward  the  seal  till  he  's  within 
four  hundred  yards,  for  be\ond  that  a  seal's  eye- 
sight is  n't   good.     At  four  hundred   yards  you 
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MUij-t  in-'iiiii  1*1  >l,ilk  him.  and  llial   I    in  nnin^  lo 
^•|K)\V  you  linw  lo  do." 

TlicN  ucrc  now  alxHil  a  mik-  Ironi  canip.  Olc 
looked  .ifonnd  \fr\'  carclnlK',  and  afttT  an  cx- 
liauslivc  sur\f\'.  lie  pointed  out  a  lilaek  tiling  on 
llie  ice  aixnit  .i  (inaiier  ol  a  mile  away.  ".\o\\." 
lie.-.aifl.  "yon  watch  me,  and  1  'I!  .-^how  \'oii  how  to 
stalk  seal.'" 

"Bill,  Dad,  '  said  Jaek,  puz/led,  "wh\'  don'l 
>oii  shoot  iiim  from  here?  I  know  you  can  do  il." 
"I  coiikl  n't  score  a  brain  shot  from  here." 
answered  Ole.  "and  an\  other  kind  of  shot  wdiild 
lose  the  seal;  for  he  lii's  on  slippery  i<'e.  and  the 
least  quiver  after  death  sends  him  down  into  the 
water.  Once  there,  he  is  likely  to  float  under  the 
ice.  where  we  could  n't  get  him.  ' 

Ole  lay  down  on  the  ice  and  began  to  worm  his 
way  toward  the  .seal.  Whenever  the  seal  looked 
around,  Ole  lay  perfectly  still,  wailing  until  the 
watchful  beast  put  his  head  down  again.  How- 
ever, when  Ole  got  within  two  himdied  \-,irds 
of  the  \ictim.  he  adopted  new  i.k  lir^.  Once  in  ,i 
while,  as  the  seal  looked  at  him.  lu'  wmild  raise  up 
his  leg  and  make  motions  as  if  scr.itching  himself; 
<uid  as  this  was  what  the  seal  himself  was  doing 
all  the  time,  it  drove  home  to  his  brain  the  con- 
\'iclion  that  Ole  was  only  .mother  seal,  and  so 
i|uite  harmless. 

When  Ole  got  within  se\enl\ -li\  c-  \,u'ds.  jack 
heard  a  shar])  report,  and.  after  that,  the  seal  jjiiI 
up  its  head  no  more.  jack,  who  .iKv.ns  hated 
killing  animals,  felt  a  little  sad  ,is  he  s.iw  the  line 
creature  lying  so  still,  .\  moment  later  he  was 
running  toward  Ole  who  was  now  leisureh'  .qi- 
]iro.iching  his  prize.  The)'  tierl  a  rope  around  it 
■  md  then  Oledr.iggt'd  it  to  camp,  where  he  h.mded 
it  o\er  to  Tom.  who  knew  well  how  to  cut  up  se.il. 
The  we.ither  h.id  been  growing  colder  during 
the  d.i\',  ,uid  now,  with  the  teui])er,iture  thirt\' 
below,  jack  w.is  gl.id  to  get  into  the  snow-house. 
Dick  was  there  cooking  su])per  over  the  blne- 
llame  kerosene-stove,  jack  w.ts  astonished  to 
find  how  warm  tlie  shelter  w,is.  lie  found  it 
perfectly  comfortable  lo  sit  on  the  lerlge  of  snow 
c<)\-ered  with  fur.  that  ran  .iround  the  base  of 
the  house,  lb-  t.ilked  lo  Dick  about  the  day's 
e.xperience. 

"Tom  and  I  he\-  been  savin'  as  how  il  might  be 
well  to  he\-  your  father  and  us  walk  to  the  north, 
to-morrow,  and  look  for  siher  fox."  said  Dick. 

Ole's  he.id  appeared  in  the  0|)ening  just  then, 
and  he  crawled  in.  followed  by  Tom.  who  brought 
some  of  the  seal  blubber.  "\'es.  I  reckon,  Dick, 
\()ii  're  right."  he  s.iid.  "If  we  could  leave  the 
lad  here  to  tak<-  c,ip-e  of  the  dogs,  we  could  look 
lor  the  fox." 

"I  'm  not  scared  to  sta>  .  I  >ail."  .inswered  j.ick. 
"I    11  be  glad  lo  take  care  ol  the  dogs." 


Ole  nodded,  and  the\  went  on  with  the  supper. 
The  snow-house  became  warmer  and  warmer, 
jack  wondered  how  it  was  that  the  walls  did  n't 
melt,  and  Dick  explained  thai  the  cold,  penetra- 
ting from  the  outside,  kept  the  snow  hard. 

"The  colder  il  is  outside,  the  warmer  >ou  can 
keep  it  inside,"  he  said. 

i  he  comlort  of  it  all  soon  made  jack  drow.sy; 
and  before  he  knew  it,  he  was  fast  asleep,  while 
the  men  smoked  and  made  iheir  plans  for  the 
morning's  trip. 

When  he  woke,  Dick  \va.s  cooking  breakfast, 
.111(1  the  heal  of  the  stove  made  their  cozy  house  so 
warm  that  they  all  sat  up  in  their  sleeping-bag.s 
without  any  extra  covering  from  the  waist  up. 
Then  the  men  dre.ssed  and  went  outside  to  feed 
ihe  dogs.  Ole  and  the  bo\-  followed  them  in  .i 
few  minutes. 

"We  're  a  little  scarce  on  cartridges."  said  Ole, 
'but  I  'II  leave  yon  six  for  the  rifle.  .\ll  you  got 
to  do  is  to  sit  around  and  take  care  of  things.  If 
uc  ain't  back  till  to-morrow.  \on  can  tie  up  the 
dogs  to-night,  and  we  'II  be  in  in  the  morning  early. 
.Xiu'l  no  bears  around  here.  1  gue.ss." 

j.\CK  lound  the  hours  of  that  da\'  rather  long  and 
monotonous,  and  he  was  realK-  glad  when  "night  " 
cuiie.  and  when,  after  feeding  the  dogs,  he  crawled 
into  the  snow-house  and  made  supper,  Immedi- 
aleK-  thereafter  he  curled  iiii  in  his  sleeping-bag 
.111(1  fell  asleep. 

Through  his  dre.iuis.  at  last,  he  heard  the 
staccato  barking  of  the  dogs,  and  by  the  wa\'  they 
spoke,  he  knew,  with  a  jump  of  the  heart,  that  a 
polar  bear  was  approaching,  jack  had  lain  down 
in  his  clothes.  Xow  he  liasliK'  jumped  out  ol  the 
li.ig  .iiifl  seized  the  ritle.  The  savage  frenzy  of  the 
dogs  increased.  For  a  moment  jack  was  very 
much  afraid.  He  did  n't  want  to  go  out  and  meet 
the  ihances  of  death  but  he  hesitated  only  for  a 
moment.  He  knew  that  if  he  did  n't  go  out.  if 
he  .illowed  his  fear  lo  master  him.  the  dogs  would 
be  torn  to  ])ieces  in  a  very  few  minutes. 

W  hen  he  emerged  from  the  entrance  it  was  light, 
and  he  saw  the  bear  leisurely  walking  in  the 
direction  of  camp.  It  was  an  enormous  beast, 
and  utterly  fearless,  jack  realized  the  truth  of 
what  his  father  had  told  him  a  few  days  before, 
that  the  bears  in  the  far  northern  ice,  many  of 
whom  have  never  seen  man,  are  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  danger,  jack's  first  bullet  seemed  -to 
miss  the  great  beast,  but  he  paused  at  the  report 
with  a  ]>uzzled  look,  and  then  came  on  with  the 
same  swinging  stride  as  before.  The  second 
bullet  hit  him.  He  stopped  for  a  few  seconds 
,ind  looked  at  jack,  as  if  doubting  whether  or  not 
/;<•  was  important.  .\t  that  moment  jack,  aiming 
for  his  luNid.   tired   for   the   tliird    time.     To  his 
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.isloiiishnicnt,   llu-  ln-ar.   instead  1.1I   cln)|i|)int;   in  liiiu.     ( )li-  was  silliiij;  l)y   liis  sidi'.      He  lield  in 

the  ground,  leaped  alic-ad  and  i  liaii^ed  I  his  hand  a  lump  of  ice  with  whicli  lie  had  been 

Jatk  knew  he  had  liiiie  hii  hut  one  more  slioL  dialing   tlie  head  of  the  bo\'.     His  face  liglued 

and   that    lie   inust    not    miss.      The   huge   while  up    wonderfully    when    lie    saw    Jack    open    his 

creature  that  came  bounding  toward  him  was  the  e\es. 

niosHerrif\iiig  sight  that  he  had  e\er  seen.    There  "Well.  Jack.  ui\-  bo\."  he  said,  "\ou  '11  have 

was  just  one  thing  he  uanti'd  to  do.  .ind  that  wa.s  something  to  talk  of  when  \oii  go  back,      ^"oii  're 

10  throw  down  the  rille  .ind  run.      Hut  he  con-  the  SDuiigest  lad  that  e\er  killefi  a  polar  bear,  1 

trolled  the  impulse,  and  when  the  bear  was  onl\-  guess." 

fort>'  feel  awa\'.  he  hred  once  more.  Jack  looked  iiKiniringh   from  one  to  the  other. 

.\nd  still  the  monsler  kepi  on  coming!      Ilien  ".Are  you  sure  it  was  my  bnllels  ihal  killed  him. 

Jack  llirew  down  his  wea|)oii  and  lurned  to  run.  Dad.-'"    he    asked,      "it    seemed    to    me    lliat     I 

-As  he  did  .so,  he  saw  liurr\ing  figures  coming  to-  missed  all  ni\'  shots  .ind  that  I  heard  \ou  liriiig  as 

ward  him.     Tlie\  were  shouting.     .\  secontl  Liter  I  fell.      I  guess  il  was  >-oii  killed  him,  ,ifler  all," 

he  was  lUiiig  \iolently  to  the  ground,  as  the  be.ir  and  he  grinned  at  his  father, 

leaped  upon  him.     liis  head  hit  the  h.ird  ice  .uid  ".\oi  a  bit  of  it  !"  cried  Ole.     "I  did  lire  three 

he  lost  consciousness.     .As  he  fell,  he  seemed  to  shots  as  he  tell,  but   il  w.is  your  bnllels  did  the 

hear  from  what  seemed  an  enormous  distance  a  work — we   toimd   one  in   his  liearl.      Now  don'l 

small  pop,  pop,  pop!  t,ilk  any  more,  son." 

Tom  and  iJick  nodded  \  igorousK',  and  alwa\- 

W'lIK.N  Jack  came  to  himself,   he  found   he   was  maintained  that  it    w.is   the   "tad's"   bullet    ih.it 

lying  in  the  snow-hou.se,  and  the  men.  with  their  killed  the  big  bear  whose  enormous  skin,  .1  week 

gra\'e,  kind  faces,  were  sitting  around  w, itching  Liter,  ornamented   the  cabin  of  the  Happy  Hird. 


THE   DISAPPOINTED  CHIPMUNK 

By   EDNA   A.  COLLARlORi-: 

.A  I..\ZV  young  chipmunk  obser\ed  the  mishap  That  so  long  the\-  h.id  grown,  he  no  longer  conld 

Of  a  sjilendid  gra\-  siiiiirrel,  caught  fast  in  a  tr.ip,  bile. 

.And  gleefulK-  hurried  to  seize  ihe  rich  hoard  Then  he  rushed  to  the  owl,  who  was  said  to  be 

That  his  ]3ro\  idem  neighbor  had  ])alienlly  stored.  wise, 

liegged    thai    he   should   assist    him.   and   kindU- 

"I  shall  live  at  tin-  ease,"  saitl  the  clnpmnnk,  with  adsise. 

glee, 

.\s  he  settled  himsi-lf  in  the  well-furnished  tree;  Said  the  glnni,  glaring  owl,  "\ou  must  grind  oil 

"These  nuts  are  di'liiious  lo  I. isle  .ind  to  suieU.  .it  once 

.\nd  \et — il  's  a  bother  li>  I'ile  through  the  shell.  I  li.>-.e  leeth  \iiu  i.in'l   bile  wilh,  \ou  l.i/\   Nmiiig 

Now  since  i  lunc  pk-nt\,  eii'ui^h  ,iud  to  sp.ire,  ilunce! 

I  believe  i  will  gi\e  some  old  blue-ja)  a  share,  I'm  e.ich  idle  da\   those  incisois  lia\e  grown, 

i'ro\ided  he  comes.  .IS  i  'm  cert. lin  he  will.  \i'\\  nuisl  gnaw   a  full  hour  011  a  li.ird,  tasteless 

To  crack  me  the  re-l  with  hi-  \er\  -irong  bill."  -tone. 

( )r  else  \ou  will  sl.irxi-  -which  would  be  nogie.il 

So  the  barg.iin  w.is  m.ide.      L.h   .1  wliile  he  luuud  loss." 

pleasure  (.\n\   i>wl.  lii  the  da\  lime  .iw.ikeiied,  leeis  cross.) 

In  Lizily,  greedib.  muni  hiiig  his  iie.isure;  Now    le.u    l.ir   his   life   ruiiseil    llie   ciiipmiink   to 

But,  after  a  time,  he  observed  with  disnuiv  work, 

'i'liat  his  leeth,  growing  longer,  were  uuuh  in  hi-  And  he  gn,iwi'il  slones  loi-  hours.  ne\i-r  daring  to 


wa\  ; 


shirk; 


.And   one   moining   lie   found,   \ei>    nincli    lo   his        I  hen  he  wearib' groaned,  ,is  lie  pau.sed  lor  a  rest, 
fright,  ■  "The  easiest  way  is  not  alwa\s  the  besl!" 


it- ,  ,1 


.^■a^ 

"i^^ 


^1'    KsM 


■    <    I'.         t  .  SjlV<       r^*'- 

1*^ 


..**'• 


'>^"<t. 


I 


aAKv  Mf.i.inda  >[eiut.\blk  Rkown 

Buliind  her  dear  fatlitT  ro<lc  j;ail\  to  town,  \ 

['(■relied  lip  on  a  pillioji.  wliile  Dolibiii  sedaU'K 
Jiv^gfd  on.  at  a  gait  that  was  safe,  sane,  and  staleh'. 


^ 


1--^ 


Once  safely  arri\rd  in  the  bit;  l)iis\'  lown. 
Her  father  with  care  look  iiis  small  daughter  down. 
And  then — for  no  ga\  .  idle  sight-seeing  slopping — 
With  zeal  and  with  ardor  she  set  about  shopping. 


"WITH  ZE^U.  .\NU  Wl  til  .\HI>ol<  sHli  SET  .\BULT  SHOl'l'lNO" 
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Till"     \n\KNTrKK    OF    THK    LUTKSTRINC    RIBBON 


IJAS. 


■  1  \\a>  a  shiny  iiuw  cane  for  her  grandfather  dear. 
While  srandmolhcr's  gift  was  a  cap.  soft  and  sheer; 
A  kerchief  of  lace  lor  her  sweet  pretty  mother, 
A  rattle  for  lialiv,  ,i  top  for  small  brother; 

To  gi\c  her  kintl  lather  a  jo)  liil  Mirprise. 
A  handsome  cra\at  was  kept  hid  from  his  c\cs: 
And  then-- and  this  finished  her  shopping  conipletely- 
A  tine  lutestring  ribbon,  to  tie  her  curls  ncatK . 


"A  1  IM-;  I.CTKSTIUNO  KIHHON,    lo  TIK  HEK  CtRI.s  NKAll.V 


I  hr  t«  ilii^iii  was  lallinj;  as  liunu-ward  tliev  tan'd; 
The  forest  was  dusk>'.  and  Dobbin  got  scared 
By  something  he  saw — or,  il  may  be.  he  felt  it. 
Oi-  lu-ard.  or  suniii>t'd,  or  susiiected.  or  -meb  il  ! 

\\  ilh  .1  bound  .ind  ,i  bump  he  was  off  at  full  speerl- 
■•('ling  tight'"  I  rird  her  father.      Indeed  >lie  had  need  1 
She  re.ilK   bc'lirvcd  ihal   lor  fnlK   .i  million 
Of  limes  she  was  .ijmost  bounced  oil  of  the  pillionl 

Bui  still  she  sUick  tight-,  and  when  Dobbin  got  calm. 
She  counted  her  parcels — if  aught  came  to  harm; 
riic  gifts  .ill  were  safe;  but  her  joN  was  quite  banished 
\\  lien  she  loinid  that  her  line  lutestring  ribbon  had  vanished 
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CLING  TIGHT!'  CKIEU  HER  FATHER. 
INDEED  SHE  HAD  NEED!" 


But  Man-  Mt-linda  Mehitable  Brown 
Was  not  of  the  sort  that  would  long  wear  a  frown- 
And  she  wore  her  old  ribbons  with  manner  so  sprightiv 
That  new  lutestring  ribbon  had  not  shone  more  bright!) . 


Jfty- 


^-fT..> 


When  next  in  the  town  he  had  business  to  do, 
1  ler  father  declared  she  should  go  along  too. 
And  choose  her  a  rilibon  much  wider,  and  longer. 
And  brighter,  and  fuier,  and  softer,  and  stronger! 


As  townward  ihey  jogged,  through  the  cool  summer  shade 
She  heard  a  sweet  call,  and  she  knew  it  was  made 
By  a  dear,  happy  robin:  then,  all  about  peeping. 
She  soon  spied  the  home  that  the  robin  was  keeping. 

.■\nd  what  do  you  think?     All  around  and  about. 
Within  it.  quite  doubtless,  as  well  as  without. 
Her  fine  lutestring  ribbon,  all  in-and-out  curving. 
As  a  baby-bird  blanket  was  brilliantb'  serxing! 

"Cheer  tiji!"  called  the  robin.     Said  Mary,  "All  right! 
'T  is  worth  losing  m>'  ribbon  to  see  such  a  sight : 
Rut  if  you  would  like  to  thank  some  one,  dear  robin. 
Then  trtiK-.  my  dear,  you  would  better  thank  r)i>i)bin!' 

Then  Mary  Melinda  Mehitable  Brown 
My  mother's  great-grandmother,  rode  off  to  town. 
To  buy  that  new  ribbon,  much  wider,  and  longer. 
.\nd  brighter,  and  finer,  and  softer,  and  stronger. 


THE   DRAGON'S  SECRET 

By   AUGUSTA   IIUIELL  SEAMAN 

Ai:thiir  of  "The  S;ippliirL'  Signet,"  "The  SIipi)i>r  Point  Mystery,"  etc.,  etc. 

SYNOPSIS  OV   PREVIOUS   INSTALMENTS 

LiisLiK  ('K,\Nh.  st:iyin«  with  an  invalid  aiml  in  a  small  rented  bungalow.  Rest  Haven,  on  the  Jersey  coast  in  October. 
and  her  Irii'nd  I'liyllis  Kelvin,  living  witli  her  lather  and  brother  at  a  bungalow  farther  down  the  beach,  have  dis- 
covered a  mystery  that  seems  to  hi'  conni-cted  with  an  untenanted  and  closcd-for-the-sea.son  house  next  door  ti> 
Leslie — Curlew's  Xest.  On  a  night  of  storm.  Leslie  has  seen  a  strange  light  in  the  cracks  of  the  shuttered  win<lo\\ . 
and  ne.\t  day  her  dog  Rags  digs  up  from  the  .sand  in  front  of  the  place  a  burlap  bag  containing  a  bronze  box.  which 
the  girls  cannot  open  and  which  they  have  named  "The  Dragon's  .Secret,"  because  it  is  shaped  like  a  winged  dragon. 
.\  few  days  later,  when  they  are  all  at  I'byllis's  bungalow  in  the  evening,  it  begins  to  rain.  Leslie  runs  back  to 
Rest  Haven  lor  wraps,  and  a.gain  sees  a  strange  light  in  C'urlew's  Nest.  The  next  morning,  she  and  Phyllis  lind  a 
lootprint  in  the  sand  near  a  si<le  door  of  Curlew's  Nest,  and  they  determine  to  explore  the  empty  bimgalow  that 
afternoon,  as  I'hyllis  is  acquainted  with  the  people  who  own  it.  who  have  shown  her  how  to  get  in  through  a  door 
which  is  not  very  securely  fastened.  They  do  this  alter  having  turned  Rags  loose  on  the  beach.  Just  as  they  are 
about  to  examine  the  last  room,  they  are  disturbed  by  an  unearthly  howling  ami  realize  that  Rags  has  traced  them 
to  the  .side  door.  I'bey  open  it  to  quiet  him  and  tind  not  only  Rags,  but  also  Phyllis's  older  brother  Ted,  who 
demands  to  know  what  they  arc  doing  in  the  bungalow.  Phyllis  refuses  to  tell  him  and  he  leaves  them,  declaring 
he  will  yet  discover  their  secret,  .\lter  he  is  gone.  Phyllis  deplores  the  fact  that  they  have  examined  the  place  and 
found  not  a  single  suggestion  of  anything  unusual  in  it.  Leslie  asks  her  if  she  did  n't  see  anything  that  seemed 
out  of  the  way.  and  then  announci'S  very  <piietly  that  .^lie  iliil! 


l.l->l.ll-;    \I.\KI>    --KMt    HI  1)1 


(1 1API!"1\    \1  Oanforlh  ici  wear  dresses     the  rest  of  the  faniih 

coiisisis  of  her  husband  .iiul  tlie  lioxs.     I  'in  per- 
fcrlK'  rertaiii  I  nexer  saw  her  in  .1  l)e,ided  dress. 

"W  Ll.l..  ol  .iH  things!"  I'j.iniLiiicl  ihi-  .i^lmiisheil  And  even  if  she  had  one.  I  'in  sure  slie  would  n'l 

Ph\iHs.      ".\nd   \iui   nex'er  s.iiil   .1   word'     W  h.it  think  of  wearing  it  down  here,  nol  even  lo  travel 

w.is  it?"  hcune  in.     People  don't  bring  eUtborate  clotiies  to 

"1  did  n't  sa>  .iinlliin^."  explaiiied  Leslie,  "be-  this  place,  and  she  's  ne\er  been  known  lo.  I  be- 
cause there  was  h,irdl\'  a  ch.nur.  Ii  w.is  jiisl  lieve  yon  're  right.  If  the  beads  had  been  tiiere 
before  we  came  oiii  and      "  when  the  place  was  cleaned,  lhe\'  would  lia\e  dis- 

"But  whal   was  it.-'     Nexer  mind  how    il   h.ip-  .ippeared.      The\-   must    have   come   there  since, 

pened'"  cried  Phxilis.  impatieiilK.  The  nnsterious  'she'  of  the  footprint  must  lia\c 

"Well,  this  is  part  ol  ii.     In  lh.it  soiiiliwesi  bed-  lefl  them'     But  what  else  was  there.^" 
room   llhe  cuie  l.iciiii;  out    house)    I    -,i\\    a    iin\  "Well.  1  noticed  another  thing  thai  was  curious 

string  of  be.ids  l\  ing  under  ihe  biire.ui.  just  b\  the  .ind  \(T\  |ui//ling.     I  conless.  I  c.in't  make  mm  li 

front  leg  of  it.      The  string  «. IS  iiisl  .1  ihn-.id  .iboiii  out  of  ii.  ,ind  vel  il  ni>i\-  mean  a  great  deal.     Ii 

three  inche-  long,   wiih   some  little  green   be.ids  w.isoul  In   the  hrepl.ice  in  llie  living-room.     I 'id 

lui  il.      A  lew  ol   the  be.ids  had  (dine  off  il  and  \ou  happen  lo  notice  that  luie  of  llie  bricks  in  the 

lolled  lailher  .iwa\  .     I  picked  one  of  iheni  up,  and  lloor  of  it  looked  as  if  an  atlenipl  had  been  madi 

here  ii  is."     She  held  out  a  little  bead  to  Plnllis.  lo  iir\'  it   loose,  or  something?     The  cement  all 

"Hut  wh.il  on  e.irlh  is  there  to  lliis.''"  exclaimed  .ilong  one  side  had  been  loosened  and  iheii  packed 
Plullis.  st.iring  at  it  disaiipoinledK  .  "I  don'l  see  down  into  place  again.  And  '\va\-  in  the  corner.  I 
whal  .111  insignilic.ml  little  olijecl  like  this  proves.  jiicked  up  //;/.';.'"  Slie  held  up  ihe  blade  of  a  pen- 
It  was  probabh  left  b\  the- 1  )anforths,  any\va\-."  knife,  broken  off  half-way. 

".No.    I   don'l    think   il    was."   reliirned    Leslie,  "No,    I   had   n't   noticed  it  at  all!"  exclaimed 

(|tiietl\.   "because    the    Danlnrlh-   seem    to  have  Phvllis,  ruefully.     "The  truth  is.  Leslie.  I  went 

cleaned  the  i)laif  \  er\    thorotigliK'.      The  rest  of  into  that  place  expecting  to  see  il  all  torn  up  or 

the  lloor  was  sjiick  .md  sp.in  as  could  be.     I  ihink  iiphea\ed  or  something  of  the  kind— something 

the.  string  of  be.ids  was  part  of  a  fringe,  such  .is  \ er\'  definite,  anyway.     .\ntl  when  1  did  n't  tind 

lhe\  wear  so  much  no\vada\s  lo  trim  nice  dresses.  .inylhing  of  the  sort,  I  was  awfulK'  disappointed 

it  probably  caught  in  the  leg  of  that  bureau  and  ,uul  hardly  stopped  to  notice  an\-  of  these  small 

wasijulled  off  withoiil  itsowner  reali/.ing  it     Now  things,     lint   I  believe  what  \oii  '\e  found  ma>- 

did  ain    of  the   D.mforlh-.  .is  f.ir  as  \oii   know.  be  \  er\'  import.iiu.  and   I   think  \oti  're  awfully 

ha\c  an\-  l)ead-lrimme<i  dresses  th.il    llir\    wore  cle\er  to  ha\e  noticed  them.  loo.    Why,  it  actually 

down  here?"  sounds  like  a  regular  clelectix'e  story'.     .And  now 

Plnllis  shook  her  he.id.     "I  begin  to  see  whal  llial    \oii   '«■   foiiiul    these   things,   whal    do  \oii 

\oii  're  ilri\  ing  at.  Leslie.     Nn.  ihere  '-  c.uiK   Mrs.  m.ike  out  of  them?     Have  >ou  an\'  ideas?" 
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l.fslif  wiinkkil  lur  lnuw  hir  an  iiiu-ixal  in 
>ilcnt  tlioiiglu.  Al  last  she  said,  "\'os,  I  lia\e  a 
i;ood  niaiix'  ideas,  but  1  ha\e  n't  had  lime  lo  gel 
lliein  inlo  any  (irdei  \ei.  Tlie\'  're  all  sun  ol — 
chaiilicl" 

"Oh.  ne\er  inintll"  cried  the  e\  er-inipatienl 
I'lnllis.  "Tell  nie  lliem.  an\\va\ .  I  don'l  care 
iiow  chaolic  ihey  are!" 

"Well,  lo  begin  with,  has  this  occurred  lo 
voiii' — whoever  comes  here  selecls  only  a  siorinx'. 
rainx'  nighl  for  a  visit.  Now  why,  unless  lhe\ 
ihink  it  the  best  kind  of  lime  to  escajje  observa- 
tion. They  just  calculate  on  few  people  going  out 
or  even  lonkiiiu  out  of  their  houses  on  that  kind  ol 
a  night.     Is  n't  that  so?" 

"It  certainly  seems  lo  be,"  agreed  l'h\  His.  "liul 
what  do  you  jjrove  by  that?" 

"I  don'l  prove  anything,  but  1  '\e  drawn  a  con- 
clusion from  it  that  I  '11  lell  >oii  laler.  Then, 
there  's  the  mailer  ot  this  lillle  bead.  1  know  you 
rather  scorned  it  when  I  lirsl  showed  it  lo  \ou, 
but  .do  you  realize  one  thing?  We  nia\'  be  able  to 
identify  the  owner  b)-  means  of  it." 

Phyllis  stared  at  her  incredulousb  ,  but  Leslie 
continued:  "Yes,  I  really  think  so,  and  I  '11  tell 
\ou  why.  This  is  n't  an  ordinary  bead.  In  the 
first  place,  it  's  a  rather  peculiar  shade  of  green — 
one  >ou  don'l  ordinarih'  see.  Then,  though  it  's 
Ml  small,  it  's  cut  in  a  ditferent  way,  too,  sort  of 
melon-shaped,  onlv  with  about  six  sides.  Do  vou 
>ee?" 

On  closer  e.\aminalion,  Phyllis  did  see.  .\nd 
she  had  to  acknowledge  that  Leslie  was  right. 

"Then  there  's  the  broken  jjenknife  and  the 
brick  with  one  side  ])ried  out,"  went  on  Leslie. 
"Il  's  pretty  ])lain  that  the  person  was  trying  lo 
pry  up  that  brick  with  the  penknife  and  found  ii 
hard  work  because  the  mortar  or  cement  is  solid. 
Then  the  blade  of  the  knife  broke  and  the  atlem|)t 
was  jirobably  given  up.  Now  win  did  the\  want 
to  pry  up  that  brick?" 

"I  know! — I  kiHiw!"  cried  Phyllis,  trium- 
phantly. "They  wanted  to  bur\  'The  Uragon's 
Secret'  under  it !" 

"Maxbe  they  did  and  inaxbe  the\  did  n'l,"  re- 
plied Leslie,  more  cautiousU.  "They  certainK 
tried  lo  pry  up  the  brick,  but  perhaps  it  was  to 
Innk  for  something  under  il,  rather  than  to  hide 
anxthing.  Howexer,  1  rather  think  il  was  to  hide 
il.  .And  because  they  did  n't  succeed,  they  went 
out  and  liuried  il  in  the  sand,  instead.    How  abf)Ut 

Phyllis  sprang  up  and  hugged  her  impeluousK  . 
"Vou  haxe  a  brain  like  a  regulation  sleiith- 
liound'sl"  she  laughed.    "What  else?" 

''Well,  this  is  xx-hat  I  can't  understand.  Sup- 
pose this  person  (xve  're  sure  noxv  it  must  be  a 
womanl  came  down  here  that  first  stormj^  night 


with  'The  Dragon's  -Secret.'  and  tric-d  to  hide  il 
somewhere,  and  I'malK  buried  il  in  the  sand  out- 
.side.  The  question  is.  what  did  she  come  for  the 
sc(0)id  lime?" 

"To  get  il  again?"  suggested  Phxllis. 

"I  'in  almost  absolutelx'  certain  not,  because,  il 
so,  all  she  xvottid  liax'e  had  lo  do  xx'as  to  go  outside 
and  dig.  (Of  course,  she  xx'ould  n't  ha\e  found  il, 
because  xve  had  il !)  Bui  she  nex'er  went  outside 
ai  .ill.  I  kiiciw  llial  posilixflx  .  I  passed  right  In 
the  place  where  Rags  dug  the  hole,  on  mx'  wax'  U|) 
from  your  bungalow,  and  it  xvas  quite  untouched, 
just  as  we  left  il  after  xx'e  filled  it  up  again  that 
dax .  .\iid  when  we  came  back  again,  I  looked  a 
second  time,  .iiul  >.iill  it  was  the  same.  .\nd  1 
xvalched  halt  the  night  and  would  certainly  haxe 
seen  il  any  one  luul  gone  there.  No,  I  'm  sure  it 
was  n'l  for  that.     But  xvhat  was  it  for?" 

"Ciixe  it  up."  atlxised  Phx'llis.  "at  least  for  the 
[iresent.    Anything  else?" 

"No,  except  the  conclusion  1  drew  about  the 
[jerson's  coming  on  a  stormy  night.  Do  you  real- 
ize this? — there  's  quite  a  big  chance  that  they — 
or  rather,  she! — xvill  come  again  on  the  »('.\7 
stormy  night — perhaps!" 

"Well,  if  that  's  the  case,"  exclaimed  Phxllis. 
"I  '\'e  drawn  a  lillle  conclusion  of  my  own.  The 
next  stormy  nighl  I  'm  going  to  spend  at  your 
bungaloxv — and  xve  're  going  to  keep  awake  all 
night!" 

cii.\pti:r  \ii 

A    N'KXV    llliVKI.Ol'-XtENT 

But  the  weather  remained  tiuile  clear  for  sex'eral 
nights  after  this.  And  meantime  other  things 
hapjiened  that  gax'e  a  nexv  twist  to  the  girls' 
conjectures. 

Txvo  mornings  after  the  c\-ents  of  the  last 
chaiiter,  Phyllis  appeared  at  Rest  Haxen  xvith  a 
mysterious  xvrapped  i)arcel  in  her  hand.  Ansxx-er- 
iiig  Leslie's  curious  glance,  she  whispered : 

"I  xxant  you  to  take  this  thing  and  keep  it  here 
and  hide  it.  It  's  'The  Dragon's  Secret.'  I  don't 
teel  sale  a  niiniiie  with  il  around  our  place  since 
Ted's  performance  ihe  other  dax .  Vou  know,  he 
boasted  he  'd  find  out  our  secret,  and  he  will  cer- 
tainly make  ex'er>-  etYort  to.  or  I  don't  know  him. 
Whether  he  'II  succeed  or  not  depends  upon  how 
clexer  we  are  in  spoiling  his  jilans.  If  he  loimd 
this,  though,  we  might  as  well  not  Irx-  to  keep  the 
rest  from  him.  I  discovered  him  snooping 
around  mx  room  rather  suspiciously  xesterday. 
This  was  locked  up  in  my  trunk,  and  he  snicl  he 
was  only  hunting  for  fudge!  But  anyhow,  you  'd 
better  keep  il  noxv,  if  you  can  think  of  some  safe 
place  to  hide  it." 

"I  'm  sure  I  don'l  know  where  to  put  il"  sighed 
Leslie,    rather    worried     bx     the    responsibililx . 
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"Aunt  Maivi.i  .uid  1  ^harcil  mu'  liin  ULiiik  bi'causi- 
it  did  n't  seem  wcirtli  wliile  tn  bring  two,  wiiuii  one 
riot'ds  s(i  few  thinjis  iiere.  So  of  course  I  could  n't 
put  it  in  there,  and  tin-  lock  of  ni\  suitcase  is 
broken.    There  i--  n't  a  Imreau-drawer  w  ilh  a  kee 
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in  the  wlioU-  buni;alo\v — so  what  am   1   k"'"K  '" 
do:-"" 

l-'or  a  lime,  I'lnllis  w;is  e(|iialh'  iiuzzled.  Then 
suddenly  she  had  a  brij^hl  idea.  "I  '11  tell  yuu! 
That  top  shelf  in  Noiir  pantr\-  where  the  refriger- 
ator is!  You  said  \<)ii  'd  put  (|uite  a  few  kitchen 
ihiiigs  there  that  \ou  did  n't  use,  and  it  's  dark 
and  unhandy  and  neither  your  aunt  nor  any  one 


else  would  think  of  tlislurl)iiig  it.     W Huldn't  that 
be  the  best  place,  really?" 

"I  guess  \ou  're  right."  admitted  Leslie,  con- 
siderabK'  relieved.      "Wait  till  Aunt  Marcia  has 
gone  to  sit  on  the  front  \erancla,  and  we  can  put 
it  there." 

The  Dragon's  Secret 
had  probably  known 
some  strange  testing- 
places  in  its  time,  but 
doubtless  none  stranger 
than  the  one  in  which  it 
now  found  itself  —  a 
dark,  rather  dusty  top 
shelf  in  a  pantiy,  hob- 
noiibing  with  a  few  worn- 
out  pots  and  pans  and 
discarded  kitchen-ware ! 
Hut  the  girls  tucked  it 
lar  into  a  corner,  and. 
wrapiied  in  its  burlap 
bag,  it  was  as  success- 
fully concealed  as  it 
would  ha\e  been  in  a 
strong-box. 

"And  now,  there  's 
something  I  '\e  been 
wanting  to  ask  you," 
said  Leslie,  as  the  two 
girls  strolled  down  to  the 
beach.  "Do  you  happen 
to  know  anything  about 
the  people  who  hired 
Curlew's  Xest  the  latter 
part  of  this  summer?" 

"Oh,  yes!"  answered 
Phyllis,  "though  I  did 
n't  happen  to  see  them 
unself.  Mrs.  Danforth 
icjld  me  that  in  Jul\'  the 
Kemsons  had  it,  as  they 
.ilways  do.  But  in  Au- 
gust and  SeiJtember  she 
rented  it  to  an  elderly 
gentleman, — I  can't 
think  of  his  name,  just 
this  minute,— who  sla\ed 
there  all  by  himself  with 
only  his  man  or  \alet  to 
do  all  the  work.  He 
was  n't  \ery  well, — was  recovering  from  .some 
kind  of  a  fever,  I  think, — and  wanted  to  be  alone 
in  some  quiet  place.  Vou  know,  Mrs.  Danforth 
herself  spent  all  summer  in  \our  bungalow,  and 
she  said  she  saw  \ery  little  of  the  man  in  Curlew's 
Xest,  though  they  were  such  near  neighbors.  He 
sat  on  his  porch  or  in  the  house  a  great  deal,  or 
took  long  walks  1)\-  himself  on  the  beach.     He 
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used  to  pass  ihc  linio  ol  day  wiili  litr,  and  make 
-onic  other  lormal  remarks,  but  that  was  about 
all.  She  was  really  rather  curious  about  him,  he 
seemed  so  anxious  not  to  mix  with  other  people 
or  be  talked  to.  But  he  left  about  the  middle  of 
September,  and  she  closed  up  that  bungalow  for 
the  winter.    That  's  about  all  I  know." 

"It  's  too  bad  \()u  can'l  think  of  his  name!"  ex- 
claimed Leslie. 

"Why.''"  demanded  I'lnllis,  suddenly  curious. 
'You  surely  don't  think  that  has  anylhint;  to  do 
with  Ihis  affair,  do  jou?" 

But  Leslie  countered  that  tiueslion  by  asking 
another:  "Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  as  strange, 
f'lnilis,  that  whoever  got  into  that  bungalow 
lately  knew  the  little  secret  about  the  sitle  door 
.md  worked  it  \er>'  clexerly?" 

Phyllis's  eyes  grew  wide  and  she  seized  Leslie's 
arm  in  so  muscular  a  grip  that  Leslie  winced. 
"No,  it  did  n't,  yt)u  little  pocket-edition  Sherlock 
Holmes!  But  I  see  what  you  're  driving  at.  To 
know  about  that  side  door,  one  nmst  ha\e  been 
pretty  well  acciuainted  with  that  btmgalow — lived 
in  it  for  a  while!  .\ha!  No  wonder  you  're 
curious  about  the  last  occupant.  We  '11  have  to 
count  that  old  gentleman  in  on  this!" 

"Yes,  but  here  's  the  mystery,"  reminded 
Leslie.  "You  said  he  lived  here  alone  except  for 
his  nian-ser\ani.  Remember,  please,  that  the 
footprint  we  saw — was  a  woman's!" 

Phyllis  tore  at  her  hair  in  mock  despair. 
"Worse  and  more  of  it!"  she  groaned.  "But  the 
deeper  it  gets,  the  more  determined  I  grow  to  get 
to  the  bottom  of  it !" 

They  strolled  on  a  while  in  silence.  Suddenly 
Phyllis  asked,   "Where  's  Rags  this  morning?  " 

"He  does  n't  seem  to  feel  very  well  to-day. 
Something  seems  to  have  disagreed  with  him — 
perhaps  too  many  hermit-crabs!  Anyway,  he  's 
lying  around  on  the  veranda  and  seems  to  want  to 
stay  near  Aunt  Marcia  and  sleep.  She  said  she  'd 
keep  him  there." 

"Best  news  1  've  heard  in  an  age!"  exclaimed 
Phyllis,  delighiedh  .  "That  dog  is  a  most  faithful 
article,  Leslie,  but  he  's  a  decided  luiisance  some- 
times! And  now,  I  ha\c  a  gorgeous  idea  that  I  've 
been  wanting  to  try  for  two  days.  Father  and 
Ted  have  gone  ofV  for  the  day  up  the  inlet,  and 
Rags  is  out  of  commission.  Here  's  our  chance. 
Do  yoti  realize  that  there  's  one  bedroom  in  Cm- 
lew's  Nesi  we  did  n't  have  a  chance  to  explore  the 
other  day?  Let  's  go  and  do  it  right  now.  I  '11 
run  down  to  our  house  for  the  electric  torch  and 
meet  you  at  the  side  door.  There  's  not  a  soul 
around  to  interfere  with  us!" 

"Oh,  no,  Phyllis!  I  really  don't  think  we 
ought — "  objected  Leslie,  recalling  all  too  vividly 
the  unpleasantnessof  their  former  experience.    But 


Phyllis  was  off  and  far  away  while  she  was  still  cn- 
postulating,  and  in  the  end,  Leslie  found  herself 
awaiting  her  companion  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sidi- 
door  of  Curlew's  Nest. 

They  entered  the  dark  btingalow  with  beatini; 
hearts,  more  aware  this  time  than  ever  thai  mys- 
tery Itirked  in  the  depth  of  it.  Straight  to  the 
unexplored  bedroom  they  proceeded,  for,  as 
Leslie  reminded  them,  they  had  no  time  to  waste; 
Rags  might  have  an  untimely  recovery  and  come 
seeking  them  as  before!  Ted  also  might  be 
prompted  by  his  evil  genius  to  descend  on  them; 
or  even  Aunt  Marcia  might  be  minded  to  hunt 
them  up. 

The  bedrooiu  in  ciuestion,  as  Phyllis  now  re- 
called, was  the  .sotithwest  one,  and  the  one  Mrs. 
Danfortli  said  that  the  last  tenant  had  chosen  for 
his  own.  "Tlierefore  it  ought  to  he  more  than 
ordinarily  interesting,"  went  on  Phyllis.  "'1  re- 
iiiemlier  now  that  Mrs.  Danforth  said  he  had 
a.sketl  permission  to  leave  there,  as  a  little  con- 
tribution to  the  btingalow,  a  few  books  that  he 
liad  linished  with  and  did  not  wi.sh  to  carry  awa\'. 
She  left  them  right  where  they  were  on  a  shelf  in 
his  niom,  instead  of  putting  them  in  the  bookcase 
in  the  li\iiig-room.  I  'm  sort  of  remembering 
these  things  she  told  me,  piecemeal,  because  Mrs. 
Danforth  is  a  great  talker  and  is  always  giving 
you  a  lot  of  details  about  things  you  're  not  par- 
ticularly interested  in,  and  you  try  to  listen 
politeK',  but  often  find  it  an  awful  bore.  Then 
you  try  to  forget  it  all  as  soon  as  possible!" 

The>"  fotind  the  bedroom  in  ciuestion  somewhat 
more  spacious  and  better  furnished  than  the 
others.  I5iit  though  they  examined  e\ery  nook 
and  cranny  with  care.  the\-  discovered  nothing 
thrilling,  or  even  enlightening,  within  its  walls 
till  they  came  to  the  shelf  of  books.  These,  with 
the  exception  of  two  books  of  recent  fiction,  were 
all  of  travel  and  politics  in  foreign  countries. 

"My,  but  he  mtist  have  been  interested  in  India 
and  China  and  Tibet  and  those  countries!"  ex- 
claimed Leslie,  reading  the  titles.  "I  wonder 
why?" 

She  took  one  of  ihem  down  and  turned  the 
pages  idly.  .As  she  did  so,  something  fluttered  on  i 
and  fell  to  the  floor.  ""Oh!"  .she  cried,  picking  it 
up  and  examining  it.  "'Phyllis,  this  may  prove 
very  valuable!  Do  >(>u  sec  what  it  is?"  It  was  an 
envelo|)  of  thin,  foreign-looking  paper — an  emptv 
envelop,  forgotten  and  u.seless,  unless  perhaps  it 
had  been  employed  as  a  hook-mark.  But  on  it  was 
a  name — the  name  no  doubt  of  the  recipient  ol 
the  letter  it  had  once  contained,  and  also  a  for- 
eign address. 

"'Do  von  see  what  it  says?"  went  on  Leslie,  ex- 
citedh'.  '"  'Honorable  Arthur  Ramsay,  Tlolel  des 
Wugoiis-Lits,  Peking.'    Why,  Phyllis,  that  's  his 
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name  (which  you  could  n't  remember!)  and  he 
was  evidently  at  some  time  in  Peking!" 

But  Phyllis  was  puckering  her  brows  in  an 
effort  of  memory.  "There  's  some  mistake  here,  I 
guess."  .she  remarked  at  length,  "for  now  I  recall 
that  Mrs.  Danforih  said  his  name  was  Mr. 
Horatio  Gaines!" 

Leslie  dropped  the  envelop  back  in  the  book, 
the  picture  of  disappointment.  "It  does  n't  seem 
likely  he  'd  liave  some  one  else's  envelops  in  his 
books,"  she  remarked.  ".-Vnd  I  think  Honorable 
\rthur  Ramsa\'  of  Peking  sounds  far  more  thrill- 
ing than  plain  'Horatio  ( Saines' I  Let  's  look 
ihrough  the  rest  of  the  books  and  see  if  wc  I'an 
discover  an\'lhing  else." 

rhe\'  examined  iheni  all,  but  found  nothing 
iiicprr  (if  interest  and  Leslie  suggested  imeasiU 
iluil  the\  had  lielter  go. 

"Hut  there  's  ime  thing  I  nuisl  si-e  lirst."  decid- 
ed Phyllis;  "the  be.uls  ,uid  brcikiii  penknile  vdu 
found.  I  've  Ix'en  wild  toliHik<it  ihem  fur  ni\sell. 
t'lmie  alongl    We  '11  have  time  lur  that." 

They  made  their  wa\-  cautiousK  into  the  neM 
bedroom,  bent  down,  and  turned  the  torch  to- 
ward the  lloor  under  the  bureau  where  Leslie  had 
made  the  discoxery.  Then  both  girls  simulta- 
neously gasped.  There  was  not  a  sign  ol  the  beads 
.ui\"where  to  be  seen  I 

"Ph\llis!"  bre.ithed  Leslie,  in  frightened 
wonder.  "It  's  gone  — tlu-  whole  >triug!  What 
can  l)e  the  meaning  of  it.-'" 

"Come!"  cried  Phyllis,  dragging  Leslie  after 
her.  "Let  's  go  and  see  if  the  broken  penknife 
blade  is  there  \et.  If  that  "s  gone,  too.  something 
new  has  ha|)iiened  here!  " 

Ihey  hurried  to  the  li\ing-room  and  bent  over 
the  lire|)lace.  The  half-loosened  brick  was  there 
as  Leslie  liad  de^cribt-d  it.  but  of  the  broken  pen- 
knife blade  in  the  corner,  there  was  not  a  \eslige 
to  be  seen! 

Cll.M'rL.K    \'III 

THI-;  (  i.t  !■;  ()!■  rui-;  (.ki;i;n  iii;,\n 

Willi  shaking  knees  and  blank  disma\'  on  thi-ir 
faces,  lhe\-  crept  oitt  of  ("4trle\\'s  Nesl  and  fasl- 
(Mied  the  door.  Theti  the\'  htinied  down  to  the 
water's  edge  .■md  sal  on  a  rise  of  sand  lo  talk  it 
o\er. 

"\\  li,il  can  it  .ill  iiK-an,  I'lnlli^'"  (|U.i\cre(l 
l.r^lie. 

"It  means  ih.u  some  one  has  been  in  i  here  ag.iiii 
since  da\'  lielore  \cster(la\  ,"  declared  her  com- 
panion, '"ihough  it  's  been  bright  moonlight  for 
ihe  pa>l  luo  nights,  and  how  the\-  got  in  without 
being  seen,  I  caii'l  ([uite  understand!  \i<u  said 
\(FU  kept  some  son  ol  walcli,  did  n't  \ou.-'" 

"1  certainly  did.  1  lia\c  n't  gone  lo  betl  till  lale, 
and  e\er\  once  in  a  while  <liiring  the  night,  I  '\e 


waked  up  and  looked  over  there.  It  does  n't  seem 
possible  they  would  dare  to  come,  with  the  moon- 
light bright  as  day  all  night  long.  Of  course, 
that  side  door  is  on  the  oppo.site  side  from  us,  and 
the  only  way  I  could  tell  would  be  by  seeing  a 
light  through  the  cracks  of  the  shutter.  Perhaps 
if  they  did  n't  have  a  very  bright  light,  I  would  n't 
know." 

"But  what  did  thev  come  for?"  questioned 
Phyllis. 

"Why,  that  's  simple.  They  came  back  to  get 
I  he  beads  and  the  knife-blade.  Probably  it  was 
I  he  'mysterious  she,'  and  she  came  to  gel  iho.se 
things  because  she  realized  lhe>'  'd  been  left 
I  here  and  might  be  discos  ered  b\'  some  one  else. 
What  else  could  il  be?"  ■ 

"Of  course  \ ou  must  be  right."  agreed  PInllis, 
"But  il  's  the  (|ueeresl  thing  I  ever  heard  of! 
.\n\  wax ,  there  's  o)if  thing  the  lady  docs  n't  know 
-  -that  we  still  ha\e  one  of  the  beads!  I  wonder 
how  >he  'd  I  eel  if  she  did  realize  il?" 

■l)o  \ou  e\er  wonder  what  that  mysterious 
l.idx  is  like.-'"  asked  Leslie.  "I  often  try  to  picture 
her  from  the  \  i-rx ,  \er\-  little  we  know  about  her. 
1  ihink  she  is  tall  and  dark  and  slender  and 
alwa>s  ver\'  stylishly  dri'ssed.  She  has  rather  sad 
brown  e\es  and  is  (|uite  foreign-looking  and  would 
lie  \er\-  interesting  to  know." 

■\\  ell,  I  don't  imagine  her  that  wa\'  at  all,"  re- 
plied PInllis.  "To  me  it  seems  as  if  she  inusi  be 
huge  and  imiiosing.  with  light  hair  and  blue  e>cs 
and  \er\-  (luick.  \i\acious  manners.  I  agree  that 
she  is  no  (kntbt  dressed  in  a  \  ery  U|)-to-date  style, 
and  is  probabK'  aln)iii  thirtx-fixe  or  forty  \ears 
old.  1  don't  know  whether  1  'd  like  to  know  her 
or  not,  but  I  would  like  to  know  whal  she  's  after 
in  that  bungalow!" 

So  the\'  continued  to  conjecture  and  imagine 
lill  Ph\  His  hnalK  exclaimed:  "Why.  there  are 
1  .ilher  and  Ted  back  already  !  l-'ishing  must  ha\e 
been  poor  this  morning.  Thank  goodness  we  got 
out  of  that  place  when  we  did !  But  that  reminds 
me,  1  ought  lo  gcj  lo  ihe  \illage  and  order  some 
supplies.  The  grocer  does  n't  come  here  again  for 
two  da\s.  Don't  you  want  lo  walk  down  with 
me.-'     It  's  a  gorgeous  morning  for  a  'hike'!" 

"I  l)elie\e  I  will,  "  agreed  Leslie;  "that  is,  if 
.\unt  .Marcia  can  get  along  without  me.  I  have 
n't  had  a  good  walk  in  so  long  thai  I  fairly  ache 
for  one.  I  'II  go  and  see  if  .\iinl  Marcia  would 
like  me  lo  gel  her  ainthing.  and  I  'II  meet  \ou  in 
li\(-  minutes." 

It  was  indeed  a  glorious  morning  for  a  walk. 
The  crisp  Ociobei-  air  was  as  clear  as  crAslal  and 
the  salt  meadows  back  of  the  dunes  were  still  gay 
with  goldenrod  and  the  deeper  .lutumn  colorings. 
The  creek  that  wound  through  them  w.is  a  ribbon 
of  intense  blue,  and  a  thousand  marsh-birds  twit- 
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tcred  and  darted  and  swooped  over  its  surface. 
Hut  the  two  girls  were,  for  once,  almost  blind  to 
tiic  l)eaul>-  of  it  all,  so  absorbed  were  they  in  the 
Mc\er-failing  toiiic  of  their  mystery.  And  the 
\  illagc  was  reached  almost  before  they  realized 
tlie\'  were  in  its  \icinit\-. 

Phyllis  did  her  shop- 
ping tirst,  in  the  general 
grocery  store.  Then 
Leslie  suggested  that 
the\  visit  the  little 
fancy-goods  store  and 
look  up  some  wool  for 
Miss  Marcia's  knitting. 
It  was  a  very  tiny  little 
store,  kept  by  a  lin\ , 
rather  sleepy  old  lady, 
who  took  a  long  time  to 
luid  the  articles  her  cus- 
tomers reciuired.  It 
seemed  as  if  she  would 
ne\cr,  ne\er  locate  the 
box  with  the  right  shade 
of  wool  in  it  I 

W  hile  they  were  wait- 
ing, not  altogether  pa 
lientK',  a  handsonieauto 
mobile  drew  up  in  from 
of  the  store.  It  's  oiiK 
occupant  was  a  youni; 
girl  scarceK'  c>lder  than 
Leslie  and  Ph>llis,  and 
b\  the  ease  with  which 
she  handled  the  car,  it 
was  plain  to  be  seen  that 
she  was  an  accomplished 
(lri\er.  In  another  mo- 
ment she  had  entered 
the  store  and  was  stand- 
ing beside  the  two  girls, 
waiting  to  be  served. 

She  was  short  and 
slender  in  build,  with  a 
pink-and-while  com- 
idexion  of  mar\eloii> 
clearness,  and  fluffy,  red- 
brown  hair.  Under  the 
heavy  coat  which  she 
had  unbuttoned  on  en- 
tering the  store  could 
lie  seen  a  stylish  suit  of  English  tweeds,  \ery 
tailor-made  and  up-to-date,  and  a  smart  tam 
crowned  her  red-brown  hair. 

.•\fter  the  pleasant  manner  of  the  villagers  and 
accustomed  summer  people.  Phyllis  bade  her 
"("jood  morning!"  But  to  the  astonishment  of 
both  girls,  instead  of  replying  in  an  equally  pleas- 
ant manner,  she  stared  at  them  both  up  and  down 


for  a  moment,  then  turned  away  with  only  an  un- 
gracious nod.  riic  indignant  pair  left  her  se- 
verely alone  after  that,  except  for  a  furtive  glance 
or  two  when  she  was  looking  the  other  wa\'.  Hut 
when  lhe\'  had  at  last  ascertained  that  old  .Mrs. 


"LESLIE  HI  KKIEO  IMIVI.Lls  OIT  Wl  I  U   WHAT  -Et-;.Mi:i)  E'NNECESS.VKV  HASTE" 


Selby  had,  after  all,  no  wool  of  the  shade  required, 
Leslie  hurried  Phyllis  out  with  what  seemed  al- 
most unnecessary  haste. 

"The  little  wretch!"  .sputtered  Phyllis,  once 
safely  outside.  'T)id  you  ei'er  see  worse  manners? 
But  she  's — " 

"Never  mind  abdiil  her  maimers!"  whispered 
Leslie,  excitedly.  "Did  you  notice  anything  else?" 
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"Noriccd  thai  she  was  ver\'  smart  lookiiis;  and 
qtiitc  prett\ — that  is,  I  thotighl  so  at  first.  But 
after  she  acted  that  \va\-,  slu-  seemed  i)ositivei>- 
lialef !(!.'" 

"No.  nol  I  don't  mean  tliat.  Did  \ou  notice 
anything  about  her  dres.s — iter  clothes.-'" 

"Oh,  do  tell  me  what  yon  mean!"  cried  Phyllis. 
"How  yon  clo  lo\c  to  mystify  a  i)ersonl" 

"Well,"  whispered  Leslie,  her  e\es  still  on  the 
door  of  the  little  store,  "when  she  threw  open  her 
coat  I  just  hapjiened  to  glance  at  her  dress,  and 
noticed  that  it  had  a  girdle  of  some  dark  green. 
crcpe->-  material,  and  the  two  ends  had  fringes  of 
beads — and  the  kvd.s  wen  jiisl  like  the  ones  in 
Ciirle^e's  Nest!" 

Phyllis  .simply  stareil  at  her.  (ipt^n-nidiithed  and 
incredulous,  "it  can't  be!"  she  nmttered  ai 
length.  "ii\en  if  the  beads  were  like  the  ones  yin 
fonnd— there  are  i)robabl\  more  jjersons  than  one 
who  have  some  like  lluMn." 

"^'es,  that  's  true,"  admitted  Leslie,  "but  the 
color — and  queer  shai)e — e\ery thing! — .Xl  least, 
it  's  something  worth  in\estigating.  It  's  the  hrsi 
real  cltie  we  've  had.  " 

At  that  moment,  tlie  girl  in  c.iueslion  came  out 
of  the  store,  sjjrang  into  the  car,  whirled  the  wheel 
about,  and  was  off  down  the  street  in  a  clotid  ol 
dust.    They  stood  ga/.ing  after  her. 

"It  does  n't  .seem  jjossible!"  excl.iimed  Ph\lli>. 
"It  just  can'l  be!  .\nd  yet--  1  tell  >-ou  what!  1  'm 
just  wondering  whether  she  's  sta\  ing  anywhere 
around  here  or  is  just  a  casual  stranger  passing 
Ihrough  the  town.  Let  "s  go  in  and  ask  old  Mrs. 
Scll)\-  if  she  knows  an\lhiiig  about  her.  If  she  's 
sta>ing  here  Mrs.  Selb\  will  positively  know  it. 
1  '11  make  the  cncusi!  of  li.ning  forgotten  to  ini\- 
Mimething.    Come  along!" 

She  luislled  Leslie  b.uk  into  llie  lilllr  shop  and 
soon  had  Mrs.  Sell)\-  busiK  hunling  for  ,i  size  and 
\ariet>  < if  shell  hair-iiin  of  which  she  h.id  no  need 
whatever,   as  she   jiossessed   ,ilread\    ,i   plciuilul 


snppK'  at  home.  But  it  was  the  onfy  thing  she 
could  think  of  at  the  moment.  W  hen  they  were 
being  wrapped,  she  asked  quite  casually: 

"Was  that  \oung  girl  who  just  went  out  a 
stranger  here,  Mrs.  Selbv',  or  is  she  stopping  in 
the  village?  1  don't  seem  to  remember  seeing  her 
before." 

"Oh,  she  ain't  c.xaclh'  a  stranger,"  replied  Mrs. 
Selby,  with  alacrilv',  quite  waking  up  at  the  pros- 
pect vi  retailing  a  bit  of  gossip;  "but  .she  ain't 
lieen  aroimd  here  so  long — onh'  a  cou|)le  of  weeks 
or  so.  She  comes  in  here  once  in  a  while,  but  she 
ain't  \er\  friendlv  like. — never  i)a.sses  the  time  o' 
das  nor  nothing, — just  asks  fur  what  she  wants 
and  goes  out.  I  never  did  (|iiile  take  to  manners 
like  that.  Nobody  else  here  acts  .'^o — nol  even  the 
summer  folks.  I  can't  think  how  she  was  brnng 
up!  The\'  do  say  as  she  ain't  an  .Xmerican. — thai 
she  's  English  or  something. — but  I  don't  know 
lor  sure,  .\nvho\v.  she  don'l  mi.\  with  no  one — 
just  rims  around  in  ihat  i.iltv  mol)ile  all  the  time." 

"When'  's  she  stopping?"  went  on  Piiyllis. 
"The  hotel  is  closed.  1  thought  all  the  sununer 
peojjle  but  ourselves  had  gone." 

"Oh,  she  'b  boarding  ui)  to  .\unl  Sallv  Blake's. 
I  dunno  how  she  come  to  go  there,  bill  there  she  is. 
I  wiinder  how  Aunt  Sallv  gets  along  with  her.-'" 

"Have  )ou  heard  what  her  name  is.-""  puisued 
I'hvllis,  as  she  received  her  |)anel. 

"Thev  do  sav  her  name  is  Kamsav' — Miss 
KiUiisiiv .  Good  morning,  young  lailies.  and  thank 
voii.    C"ome  in  .igain  soon." 

When  lhe\  were  out  on  llie  streel,  Leslie 
clutched  Plnllis  sp,isiii,.<|ii  ,ill\  ,u)d  her  eves  were 
almost  popping  oul  ol  her  head. 

"Is  there  the  le.ist  doiibl  in  voiu  mind  '/".;'. 
I'hvllis  Kelvin?"  she  demanded.  "Her  name  is 
l\,inis<iv — the  v  erv  s<uue  n.une  ih.it  was  on  the 
envelop  in  the  book !  " 

And  I'hvllis  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  her- 
srll  runv  inu'd. 


winti<:r(;rkkn 
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I  KNOW  ,1  preltv-,  f.iirv  stre.uu: 
Old  logs  h.ive  fallen  there. 

Thev-  have  scjfl  moss  all  over  iheni. 
And  sometimes  flowers  rare. 

And  near  bv  is  a  little  dell, 

W'ith  winlergreen  I  love  so  well 
Just  growing  everywhere. 


Amid  its  fragrant,  gloi-sv-  leaves 

I  found  a  snovv>-  bell. 
I  did  not  pick  the  little  pearl, 

Because  I  knew  so  well. 
.\  bcrrv'  red  would  crown  its  head, 
.And  so  some  dear  bird  could  be  fed 

In  mv  enchanted  dell. 
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Tmc  old  king  said,  with  a  hea\y  sigh,  "i\l\-  heart  is  chill  with  fear. 

For  1  leel  that  my  end  draws  swiftly  nigh  with  the  close  of  the  dying  year! 

My  golden  crown  I  would  fain  la>-  down,  and  close  my  eyes  in  peace, 

Could  the  son  of  my  heart  lake  well  his  part  when  my  guiding  care  must  cease. 

In  the  path  of  truth  he  hath  walked,  forsooth,  and  he  seemeth  fit  for  his  lot. 

Hut  of  man\-  a  snare  he  must  needs  beware,  and  the  blood  of  \oiith  is  hot! 

"Go  summon  the  lad  I  he  must  ride  to-night  to  the  hermit  old  and  gray. 

And  bring  me  word,  ere  the  morn  is  light,  of  all  that  the  sage  shall  say! 

On  a  New  Year's  night  when  the  signs  be  right  he  readeth  the  future  well. 

And  I  fain  would  know,  ere  m>-  strength  ebb  low,  what  his  lore  would  now  loretell!' 

The  prince  made  haste  to  his  father's  side,  andJie  clasped  his  trembling  hand 
As  he  knelt  him  near  the  words  to  hear  of  the  monarch's  last  command. 
"I  must  send  thee  forth,  my  son."  quoth  he.  "on  a  dangerous  quest  to-night. 
For  abroad  the  powers  of  evil  be  and  will  stri\e  th\  soul  t<i  fright! 

"Tin  faithful  wdrd  do  thou  plight  to  me  that,  wliate\er  may  chance  betide. 
Thou  wilt  parley  not  with  those  thou  see  who  would  turn  thy  steps  aside. 
Ride  fast  through  the  forest  dim  arid  gray  ere  the  shades  of  night  shall  fall — 
Brook  no  delax  on  ih\'  onward  way  though  many  a  voice  should  call! 

"Stay  not  to  drink  at  the  nearer  britik  of  the  ri\er  deep  and  wide. 

Nor  list  to  the  sound  that  echoes  routid  on  the  lonely  mountain-side! 

If  thou  meet  with  men  in  the  haunted  glen  who  would  speak  thee  seeming  fair. 

Oh,  heed  them  not  in  that  lonely  spot,  but  their  tempting  words  beware! 

"Check  not  thy  quest  for  a  moment's  rest  till  thou  come  to  thy  journey's  end; 
And  the  jewel  of  price  that  decks  thy  breast  do  thou,  as  thy  life,  defend ! 
Far  greater  its  worth  than  gold  of  earth,  and,  whatever  the  lure  may  be, 
If  its  light  shine  fair  on  the  tempting  snare,  thy  danger  thou  shaft  see!" 

"Ha\e  never  a  fear,  O  sire  so  dear,"  the  prince  replied,  "for  me! 

Ere  the  morning  light  on  the  hills  be  bright  1  will  come  again  to  thee!" 


2.H)  •        A    IIAII.AI)    (»1     MW     \  l-.AKS    lAI'. 

riicn  \w  wiapprd  him  w.inii  truiii  .i  iifarinj;  >l(iini.  and  hv.  iiiouiUt'd  \\\>  llcctest  steed, 
And  oil  (Ml  liis  wa\   tu  llic  lu-rinil  j;ra\  lie  rode  at  liis  utmost  speed. 

riie  1  louds  hiinv;  drear  ,is  llie  riii;lu  drew  near,  aufl  tlie  wind  blew  liercc  and  cold, 
And  ne\cr  .i  guidinj;  star  siiont-  i  lear  when  he  came  to  the  forest  old. 
.\s  he  sped  him  on  through  the  palh\\a\'  hlaek.  iIiourIi  ne\"er  a  form  he  sees. 
Tliere  was  mau\  a  \oire  that  railed  him  hack,  from  the  depths  of  the  ancient  trees. 

"()  lra\eUT.  liidc!"  lhc\   loiidK  cried,  "ihou  hast  wandered  far  astray! 
( )h  j;i\c  to  Us  heed,  and  check  lli\  steed,  if  but  for  a  nioment's  stayl" 
Hut  the  living  leel  of  his  charger  Meet  the  darkening  track  lhe\'  sptirncd, 
.\nd,  lefl  and  right,  ihe  iewcl's  light  on  the  forest  depths  he  turned. 
1 1  gleamed  wliere  elfin  faces  leered  from  the  houghs  of  many  a  tree, 
.\nd  mix  king  \  oices  l.iughcd  .nid  iecrc<l  ,is  swillK   along  rode  he. 

riicu  h.isirniiig  on  ihrough  ihe  deepening  gloom,  he  came  to  llie  rixcr's  -ide 
IIh-  banks  ucri-  sleep  .uid  ihc  u.Uers  deep,  and  ihe  stream  ran  wild  ,nid  wiflc. 

(  Inl  ol  the  gathering  mis|>  o|  nighl,  .in  old  num.  bi-nl  and  gray, 

.\11  nmlllcd  light  in  .i  clo.ik  ol  while,  ro>c  up  besidi-  the  way. 

"1  .1111  wailing  for  iher,  ()  I'liucel"  cried  he.  as  he  seized  the  horse's  rein, 
.\iid  1  iira\   thee  sla\   for  ,in  hour's  dckL\— thou  would'sl  find  it  to  thy  gain! 
M\  \e.irs  are  main  and  1  .im  learned  in  the  crafl\'  tricks  of  earth. 
.\nd  thy  l)auble  gay  mighl  cheaplx   ixiy  for  lore  of  priceless  worth!" 

Iheii  iiexer  a  word  ihc  prince  spake  lie,  I)Ut  he  turned  his  jewel  clear 
I  he  shrouded  form  at  his  side-  to  m'c.  and  il  shrank  awa\  in  fear; 
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And  the  arm  raised  high,  and  thi-  e\il  eye,  and  the  face  tliat  glowered  witli  rage. 
Were  those  of  a  villain,  fierce  and  sly,  instead  of  a  mild  old  sage. 
The  prince  struck  once — the  prince  struck  twice — "Thou  traitorous  knave!"  cried  he, 
"Take  llial  for  the  price  of  they  foul  ad\ice!  my  jewel  is  ne\er  for  thee!" 
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Tlien  off  like  a  Hash  did  the  good  steed  dash,  and  he  swam  ihe  ri\(r  wide. 
Nor  slackened  speed,  in  his  master's  need,  till  he  came  to  the  mountain-side. 
Tiien  on  the>'  pressed  though  the  trail  was  sleep,  and  darker  grew  the  night, 
Willi  lowering  clouds,  and  the  shadows  deep,  and  iu\er  a  slar  in  sight. 

Willi  wailing  \oicc  did  an  echo  plead — "Oh  help!  Oh  help!"  it  pra\cd ; 
"Oh  stay  lli\-  slet-d  for  a  soul  in  need!  give  aid!  gi\e  aid!  give  aid!" 
But  'l  is  ne\er  a  mortal  cry  lliey  hear  as  the\-  ride  the  darkness  through. 
.\nd  the  pearl  shone  dear  on  a  shape  of  fear  that  acro.ss  the  pathway  llew. 

But  when  to  the  haunted  glen  came  they,  full  many  a  light  shone  free, 

.\nd  youths  all  gay  in  their  fine  array  ran  forth  to  urge  (heir  plea; 

"Give  us  the  care  of  th\-  jewel  fair!  we  have  food  and  sparkling  wine, 

.And  ease  and  rest,  as  an  honored  guest,  O  Prince,  shall  all  be  thine!" 

But  the  youth  cried,  "Na>!  I  may  not  stay!"     And  the  jewel  brightly  biiiiird 

.As  those  who  sued  with  the  wine  and  food  to  grisK'  siieclcrs  turned. 

Then  on  for  man\-  a  mile  they  toil^ — o'er  rocky  pathways  steep, 

Through  swampy  fields  and  marshy  soil  where  the  good  steed's  feet  sink  deep. 
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W  Irto  ic«!s  and  llio  rank  bog  mosses  grow,  and  treacherous  pitfalls  hide. 
.\nd  llickering  lights  move  to  and  (ro  to  tempt  the  steps  aside. 
By  the  sandy  shore  they  passed  along  where  the  waves  dashed  up  their  spra\  , 
.And  they  heard  the  mermaids'  luring  song  that  begs  the  traveler  stay. 

Hut  the  jirinte  rode  fast  till  he  came,  at  last,  to  the  hill  beside  the  way. 
Where  dwelt  alone,  in  his  ca\e  of  stone,  the  hermit  old  and  gray. 
OuickK  he  told  his  sire's  behest  and  the  object  of  his  (juest — 
rill-  hcrmii  heard,  wiili  iie\ri  a  word,  lluii  bade  (he  \f)utli  to  rest. 
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HI    1     I  Ml-    \i  il    J  II   1  Kll   h,     N  A\      1    \1  W    M  IT   STA\  :' 

'Then  a  crilical  look  ilic  wise  ni.in  look  in  hi>  inayic.il  crxstal  sphere 
W'iiich,  on  New  \'i-.ir's  night,  when  the  signs  be  right,  foretellelh  the  future  clear. 
I'hen  he  dcejily  studied  an  ancicnl  book,  all  clasped  and  bound  in  gold. 
And  then,  in  hasUs  on  parchuicni  iraced  what  his  nn'stic  lore  had  told. 

''Now  basic  ihee  awa>  !"  the  luTinil  <ricd,  as  he  bade  ihe  youth  C'i<id-s|ieed ; 
"The  lime  is  short  and  thou  fast  iiuisl  ride!  and  iia\-  to  thy  charge  good  heed! 
The  slorni  hath  ceased.  ;ind,  lo!  in  the  oast  the  darkness  waneth  fast. 
And  the  bean's  desire  of  ilu-  kini;.  tin  >iiv,  must  be  his  ere  the  night  be  ])asl  !" 

Then  oil'  and  away  through  the  shadows  gra\-  the  prince  he  sped  him  back, 

Xor  checked  the  speed  of  his  faithful  steed  as  they  followed  the  homeward  track. 

Through  the  river  deep,  o'er  the  mountain  steep,  through  forest,  and  over  plain, 
<  >r  ever  the  lighi  on  the  hills  >hone  bright  he  came  to  his  own  again. 

lluii  the  old  king  cried:  "Thou  welcome  art!     I  have  anxious  watched  for  thee! 
Thou  hast  done  thy  part  with  a  faithful  heart — now  what  may  th\-  message  be?" 
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THKN  A  CKITlCAl,  LOOK  THI-;  WISE  MAN  TOOK  IN  HIS  MAi.K  AL  (  R\^IA1.  sl'HEKE" 

Then  the  parchnieiu  scroll  did  hr  (luiik  unroll,  and  he  read,  in  script  ot  i;old, 
What  the  book  of  fear  and  the  cr\stal  sphere  to  the  hermit  !:r,i\-  had  told: 

"The  New  Year  breaks  and  iiope  awakes — oh.  take  to  tin  heart  good  cheer! 

And  may  hea\en  forfend  that  thy  da\s  should  end  with  the  close  of  the  dying  year! 

But.  whenever  thou  go,  F"ate  bids  thee  know  thou  niay'sl  rest  in  peace,  O  King — 

The  son  of  thy  heart  will  honor  his  part,  whatever  the  fnliire  bring. 

No  lure  may  charm,  no  tempter  liarni.  no  c\il  touch  the  youth 

Who  treasiireth  fast,  while  Hfe  shall  last,  the  (iriceless  pearl  of  Truth!" 


BOY   HUNTERS   IN   DEMERARA 

By  (;k()R(.i:  inm>s  hartley 


CHAPTER  \l 

A    I  RK.HTENED    TAIMK 

1 1  .slill  waiUcd  an  hour  lo  noon  when  the\'  arri\('(i 
at  camp.  In  another  half-hour  Jack  piil  in  an 
appearance  after  an  unsuccessful  limit  fur  tin- 
nianatcc. 

"I  saw  one  feedini;  on  llu-  bank  where  Walee 
said  it  wcinid  In-,  Inil  it  ducked  before  I  koI  within 
i;ood  rille-range."  was  liis  rather  slieeiiisli  explana- 
lioii.  "Hut  1  shot  a  line  big  otter.  Wail  until 
Walee  brings  it  up  Ironi  the  canoel" 

.\  few  niinntes  kiler  the  Indian  .ini\ed  with  the 
large  beast  slung  o\er  liis  shoulder.  He  carried 
it  to  the  skinning  shed  and  dumped  it  on  the  table 
there  with  a  grunt  of  sativlariii.n.  "I'liew. 
iimpalva  lieavyl" 

The  otter  ii'(/.\  hea\\.  weighing  in  the  neighlHir- 
hood  of  fift\-  pounds,  it  was  nearU  li\c  feet 
long,  with  short  legs  an<l  webbed  leel.  like  its 
smaller  northern  relati\es.  its  brow  n  fur  was  sleek 
and  glossy,  but  shorter,  thinner,  and  lacking  IkkIv. 

"That  's  the  trouble  with  them,"  Milton  de- 
clared. "We  get  the  size  down  here,  but  lose  tlu' 
(|uality  of  fur.  h'or  all  its  good  looks,  that  skin 
would  n't  last  a  week  if  made  up  into  a  woman's 
coat.  There  's  im  inner  lining  ol  fur  bc-ne.itli  th.il 
beautiful  long  hair.  It  's  the  s.ime  \v,i\  with  all 
tin  animals  in  this  part  of  the  rontlnenl  good 
long  hair,  but  no  bod\'  to  it.  Take  the  howlers, 
for  instance:  if  tlie\  had  a  heaw  fur,  there  'd  be 
nothing  in  the  world  on  the  market  that  could 
touch  them  for  beaut\-.  I  'm  glad,  though,  th.it 
thev  ha\e  n't  it.  There  would  n't  be  ,m\  U'ft_ 
ali\e  li\-  this  time  if  tlie\'  had." 

.\fter  dinner  the  twobnitliers  busied  themsehes 
with  pre]iaring  the  skins  of  the  curas.suws,  .\nd  the 
Indians  worked  on  the  otter  and  a  small  drer  tli.il 
Dick,  the  fourth  Indian,  h.id  brought  in.  I'.uil, 
left  to  himself,  wandered  aimlessK  about,  watch- 
ing lack  for  a  while,  and  then  strolli'd  o\er  to  the 
shed  where  the  Indians  struggled  with  their 
tougher  specimens.  The  d,i\  was  eNlremelx' 
warm  .ind  sultry,  and  being  stout  .md  soft,  tliebo>- 
))erspired  freel\-.      His  clothes  were  wet   through. 

Tiring  of  w.itching  the  Indians,  he  turned  into 
the  li\ing-lent  and  commenced  lo  change  to  a 
fresh  suit  of  khaki.  But  the  exertion  was  loo 
great.  .\shes,it  on  the  cot.  aconifortable.  drows\- 
feeling  o\crcame  him.  The  others  weri-  l)Us\-; 
there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do;  he  might  as  well 
nap  tot  ,1 /ew  niimite^.  he  decided.  Ii\e  mimites 
later  lie  was  last  asleep. 


.•\t  four  o'clock  he  was  roughh  awakened  b\'  a 
\  iolent  upheaval  of  the  cot. 

"Here,  get  out  of  that,  \ou  old  fatness  I"  his 
da/cd  senses  lieard  a  \oiee  cr\-  as  he  struck  the 
lloor.  "Think  \ou  're  going  to  snore  all  the  after- 
noon.^   t'onie  onl  we  're  goin'  hiiruingl" 

"W'a-w  hat 's  the  mailer^  l-.arthquake?"  Tlien 
coming  to  himself — "Hullo,  SkimnI  What  time 
is  it '     1  '\  e  just  been  do/.ing  for  a  while." 

"lour  o'clock!  " 

"W  lial  's  that.'  I  liaxe  n't  been  here  ten 
minutes." 

"  Two  hours,  you  mean  and  dozing,  lie\?  Jack 
thought  \ou  were  a  troo|)  of  howling  monkeys, 
.Mid  he  's  out  looking  in  the  trees  for  them  now 
(  ome  on,  we  're  going  hunting  for  capybaras  on 
line  ol   the  islands  down  ri\er," 

Paul  donned  his  fresh  khaki  in  a  twinkling  and 
the\  hurrieil  down  to  the  canoes.  Jack  was  in  the 
bow  of  one,  with  Walee  as  paddler;  W'a'na  held 
another  in  readiness  for  the  boys. 

"Had  to  wake  the  old  porpoise  n\h"  gleefully 
reported  Fred,  when  he  caught  sight  of  his  brother, 

Milton  smiled,  "Don't  mind  him,  Paul.  He 
was  wrirse  than  you  when  he  fust  came.  This 
humid  climate  alwa\s  makes  one  sleejix'  at  first. 
Ircd  could  n't  sta\'  awake  two  hours  on  a  stretch, 
and  would  n't  lia\e  been  ui)  that  much  if  I  had  n't 
kept  him  going  b\-  pouring  buckets  of  water  on 
him." 

"Wow  !  what  a  great  big  hb!"  roared  Skinny, 
indignaiuK.  hurling  a  large  jiiccc  of  moss  at  his 
brother.  "I  did  n't  sleep  at  all.  ^'o^l  grew  wor- 
ried because  I  was  awake  so  much." 

"W  ho  woukl  n't  be  wdrried  with  a  nois\-  \oung- 
ster  like  you  awake  and  under  hiot  all  the  time. 
I  11  admit,  though,  that  \<iu  did  n't  sleep  more 
lli.in  h.ill  the  time  awa\'.  Come  on.  let  's  get 
slartefl." 

Paul  giiigerU'  took  his  s(-al  in  llie  center  of  the 
tips)'  craft.  His  chum  was  in  the  bow  with  a 
paddle,  and  W  a'na  in  the  stern.  The  trip  was  to 
lie  three  miles  down  ri\er. 

As  the  canoes  rounded  a  tree-co\ered  point 
which  projected  from  the  shore,  Paul  heard  a 
snort  and  a  s|)l;>^h.  .An  odd\'  in  the  water  a 
htindred  \ards  from  the  ri\er-bank  showed  where 
.some  large  body  had  disiippeared.  Wa'na  hur- 
riedK  changed  the  course  of  the  canoe  and  headed 
for  the  spot.  The  other  canoe  also  turnefl  in  that 
direction. 

.\  dozen  strokes  jilaced  them  dire<'tl>-  o\er  the 
edd>,  but   the  two  boss,  leaning  o\er  as  far  as 
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ihey darctl  wilhoiil  upw'llinc;  ihiinralt.  coukl  sco 
nothing. 

"What  was  it,  W'a'iia?"  I'red  clenianciL'cl. 

"Me  link  mait>uric." 

"Tapir?    Watch  out.  Fat!  there  it  is!" 

Paul  siiw  a  long  gra\'  snout  appear  abo\'e  the 
water,  followed  b\'  a  pair  of  small  pointed  ears 
and  a  large  head.  It  was  moving  with  great  speed 
away  from  the  canoe,  causing  a  rijiple  to  stream 
away  on  either  side. 

"After  it!"  Fred  shouted,  slabbing  franticalU- 
at  the  water  with  his  paddle.  The  canoe  shot 
after  the  tapir. 

"Don't  shoot!"  Jack  called.  "1  doubt  if  you 
can  kill  it  with  your  shotguns,  even  if  they  are 
loaded  witli  b-b  shot;  and  if  you  do,  it  will  sink." 

Fred  grunted  in  disaiipointment,  but  undei' 
stood  the  g<X)d  sense  of  what  his  brother  siiid.  He 
left  his  gun  King  in  the  boltoni  of  the  canoe  and 
motioned  Paul  to  do  likewise.  "No  use,"  he  said. 
"Jack  's  right.  N'ever  kill  anything  unless  you  're 
sure  you  can  get  it  after  il  's  shfil.  But  let  's  gil 
as  close  as  we  can." 

The  tapir  did  not  repeal  its  first  di\c,  but  sw.uii 
uith  great  swiftness.  The  i  base  lasted  for  a  hun- 
dred yards  before  the  canoe  overtook  it.  Paul 
could  see  the  outlines  of  the  huge,  clums\  body  in 
the  brown  water,  and  could  make  out  the  large 
stumpy  feet  threshing  awkwardl>'  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  dog  swims.  The  ciir\ed,  prehensile 
snout  projected  above  the  surface  and  emitted  a 
snort,  then  disappeared.  The  ears  alone  remainefl 
in  sight,  like  twin  periscopes  cutting  the  water. 

"Sometliing  's  the  matter  with  him!"  Fred 
shouted  suddenlv.  "He  's  draggin"  a  stick  behind 
him!" 

He  leaned  over  and  grasped  at  something  which 
left  a  wake  of  ripples  behind  the  fleeing  creature. 
He  gave  it  a  sharp  jerk,  the  dugout  rocked  smartly 
on  its  side,  then  righted,  and  the  bo\'  held  a  long 
arrow  in  his  hands !    The  tapir  do\e  and  was  gone. 

"Did  you  ever  see  anything  to  beat  that!"was 
his  astonished  exclamation.  "Look  at  the  arrow 
I  pulled  out  of  him !"  He  exhibited  the  troph> , 
which  was  manufactured  out  of  a  hollow  reed 
fully  six  feet  in  length  and  tipped  with  a  barbed 
iron  head.    The  weapon  was  not  feathered. 

Paul  was  dumfounded.  He  had  not  known 
that  tapirs  swam  about  rivers  like  that,  much  less 
that  the>  carried  spears  with  them.  Skinny  had 
called  it  an  arrow.  It  was  ditTcrent  from  an>'  he 
e\er had  seen ! 

"That  's  no  arrow,  Skinn>  ;  it  's  a  spear." 

".\o  it  is  n't,"  the  other  maintained.  "It  's  an 
arrow  all  right,  a  regular  Indian  hunting-an'ow. 
.Ask  Wa'na." 

"Il  arrow,"  responded  the  Indian.  "Hunter  see 
maipurie  —  bing!  he  shoot ;  but  tnaipiirie  hear  him 


•ind  jump,  .\rro\v  hit  him,  lliud.  in  btiiiiul  Ki;. 
Maipurie  jump  into  water  and  carry  arrow  awa\ . 
Hunter  mad.  ' 

"Most  of  the  Indians  still  use  bows  and  arrows," 
stated  Fred,  in  explanation.  "The  only  weapons 
the>'  can  aft'ord  to  buy  are  old  trade  gims,  and 
the>'  prefer  bows  to  them.  I  don't  know  wh\' 
they  use  such  long  arrows — the\'  draw  them  onK 
half  way  back  on  the  bows  when  shooting,  bul 
>oii  never  find  'em  less  than  fi\e  feet  long.  Gen- 
erally the>'  're  the  same  size  as  the  bows." 

"But  what  about  these  tapirs,  Skinny," asked 
his  companion,  who  had  been  greatK'  thrilled  by 
the  sight  of  the  creature.  "I  did  n'l  know  they 
liveti  in  the  water." 

"They  don't.  Bul  ihe\'re  always  somewhere 
near  il.    ^"he\  enjoN  il  just  like  hippopotami,  only 
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ihey  don't  stay  in  quite  so  much.  Their  food 
consists  mostly  of  young  palm-shoots  and  tender 
plants  that  grow  near  the  river,  or  in  it.  On  land 
they  're  terribly  clums\-,  and,  when  frightened, 
look  liKe  fat  hobby-horses  galloping  off.  In  the 
water,  though,  the%'  've  a  sub  destroyer  beat  a 
mile  for  speed,  and  the  sub  itself  stopped  ten 
difi'erent  ways  for  diving  and  traveling  under 
water.  Vou  would  n'l  think  so  to  look  at  them, 
would  >ou?" 

"Think  ihis  tapir  '11  gel  to  shore  all  right?" 

"Sure.     How  about  il,  Wa'na?" 

"Maipurie,  he  no  Inirl  bad.  He  di\e  here, 
'ivhe-d',  and  coine  up  under  branch  of  big  tree  on 
shore.  Shake  self,  sriue.il,  and  run  awa\'.  Mn^i- 
purie  all  right." 

"The\-  're  [)rett\'  lough,  \ou  see,"  Fred  ex- 
plained.    "So  are  the  waterhaas." 

"The  what?" 

"The  waterhaa.s — capybaras,  the  animals  we  're 
after  to-night.  They  're  something  like  that 
agouti  we  saw  this  morning,  but  four  or  five  times 
as  big.  Jack  shot  one  that  weighed  two  hundred 
pounds.  Imagine  a  guinea-pig  that  size!  The\ 
are  n't  real  guinea-pigs,  any  more  than  rats  or 
porcupines  are,  bul  just  belong  to  the  same  gen- 
eral order  of  rodents.     Capybaras  do  look   like 
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,i;ioai  !jig  over-grown  guineas,  ilmugli.  wiili  long 
hair  and  whiskers.  They  Hve  in  holes  in  ihe  river- 
bank  during  the  da>tinie.  and  at  nighl  swim  lo 
wherever  lhe\'  're  going  to  feed.  Farther  on  down 
toward  the  coast,  droves  of  them — they  always 
tra\el  in  droves — will  gel  into  a  man's  rice-field 
and  ruin  it  over  nighl.  .•\bt)tit  the  ouh  way  you 
can  get  them  is  to  go  after  ihcm  on  a  moonlight 
night." 

By  this  time  the  canoes  were  approaching  a  low- 
island  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  Once  it  had 
been  a  mud-tlal,  but  the  current  had  brought  in- 
numerable seeds  with  its  sediment,  and  the  island 
had  germinated  into  a  tangle  of  low  brush,  which 
in  turn  grew  into  a  forest.  Reaching  far  into  the 
center  of  this  jungle  was  a  meadow,  water-cov- 
ered and  hixuri.iiit  in  grass,  toward  which  they 
headed. 

Cli.APTF.R  \II 

HUNT1N(,    I'OK    C.\I'VH.\I<.\ 

THERli  was  still  an  hoiu'  before  sunset  when  tin- 
party  landed  in  .i  small  bav  between  two  jutting 
arms  of  thi-  lin\  >a\annah.  The  dugouts  were 
drawn  up  on  the  grass,  and  Milton  assem])k-cl 
his  company  for  instrticlions. 

"Fred,  \ou  '11  go  with  W'a'na  o\cr  to  thai  big 
mora-tree  on  the  other  side  of  the  meadow  and 
sit  down.  Wait  for  an\-  cajnliaras  which  ma\ 
come  tip  along  the  edge  ol  the  woods." 

"What  's  l''at  going  to  do.-'"  demuirwl  his 
brother. 

"I  '11  lakt-  an-  iif  him.  We  ha\f  to  >cain-r 
our  forces  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  be  sui-e 
that  some  one  will  get  a  shot  at  the  beasts.  Walee, 
vou  slay  near  the  boats,  f'atil,  xou  come  with 
me.  .\11  right,  let  's  go  before  it  gets  dark.  Ha\  e 
vou  your  electric  torch,  Fred?" 

"Sure!  Bet  !  get  more  game  than  \ou  two. 
Si  long." 

"Well,  don't  mi>s  e\-er>lhing  \<>u  .-hoot  at." 
lack  grinned:  "we  can't  afford  to  waste  aniniu- 
nition." 

"I  law  !"  deri>i\ely  snorled  llu-  oilu  r.  and.  u  llli 
,1  wink  al  Paul,  departed.  "1  'ni  >orr\  for  \-ou. 
l-'at,"  he  shouted  back,  when  lie  had  |iroceeded 
.1  lumdred  \ards  and  fell  himself  lo  be  al  a  >afe 
distance;  "\-ou  '11  never  sei'  an\-lhing  with  him." 
pointing  in  mock  scorn  ai  |.i<-k.  "lie  nexer  gets 
a  thing.  Remember  the  manatee!"  .ind  Fred 
dashed  away  as  his  brother  made  a  step  in  his 
direction. 

"S<m)e  kid.  that'"  Millon  chuckled  foudU . 
-■\<i«   lei  ■^  gel  after  those  waterhaas." 

With  ,1  last  look  ,u  the  canoes,  he  led  ihe  wa\ 
•  ilong  the  shore  lo  the  iniddli-  of  the  meadow. 
Paul   i)low<-(i  after,  ^taring  right   and  lefl,  for  he 
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was  commencing  to  learn  the  value  of  good  eve- 
sight  in  the  tropics.  Jack  suddenly  paused  and 
pointed  al  a  spot  close  to  his  feet.  "See  the 
tracks.  Fat?" 

Paul  saw  a  well-beaten  trail  a  few  inches  wide, 
from  which  the  tough  grass  had  been  worn, 
crossing  their  own  path  al  right  angles  and 
meandering  toward  the  heart  of  the  meadow. 
It  was  a  mass  of  footprints  about  four  inches 
long,  deep  set  in  the  mud,  like  the  spoor  of  a 
bear,  but  narrower  and  smaller. 

"The\  evideiilK  lollow  this  trail  up  into  the 
swamp,  where  the\'  feed  on  roots  and  young 
plants,"  Jack  explained.  "Be  careful  there. 
Paul!  Don't  step  on  the  trail!  The\  inighi 
smell  \our  tracks  and  take  another  path.  There 
are  i)rohabl\-  an\ 
iiuaiuity  of  others, 
but  we  '11  follow 
this  and  see  when- 
it  leads." 

They  had  mM 
gone  lifu  \■^rd^ 
when  a  large  red 
dish-brown  bird, 
with  wings  broadh 
marked  with  \el 
1  o  w-  i  s  h  -g  r  e  e  n  . 
started  from  tin 
grass  aluKisi  be- 
neath I  heir  leel. 
Its  sudden,  harsh  ci\  >iaiiled  ihe  bo\ ,  so  that  In- 
stood  galling  with  moutli  open.  He  was  brought 
lo  his  seuso  b\  ilu-  reiiort  of  Jack's  gun  and  the 
doubling  up  of  the  liird  in  mid-air. 

-'It  's  .1  j.icana,"  Milton  said,  alter  he  had 
reirie\ed  his  (luarrx .  "1  thought  there  'd  be 
xinie  here,  for  lhe\  like  .swanii)\'  meadows,  so  I 
]ml  some  light  shol  in  m\  gun  uluii  we  left  llie 
c.inoe>.      Look  al  its  leel." 

The  bird  wa>  no  largei  than  a  big  grackle,  but 
il^  leg>  were  as  long  as  thoM-of  a  lit  tie  green  heron. 
riii>  wa>  noi  c\ira(ii(linar\ ,  bill  ihe  leel! — the 
loc>  with  llleir  .stiaighl.  long  il.iiU  were  .11  leasl 
li\i-  iiulies  ill  lenglli ! 

"Looks  like  a  set  of  tooth-picks  stuck  into  the 
licid  of  a  match!"  lomnieiited  Paul.  "F"or 
ihinness  and  length  1  nexer  saw  anything  to  beat 
those  for  toes.  I  should  think  he  'd  trip  over 
them." 

".According  to  some  authorities,  they  're  sup- 
lio.sed  to;  and  xou  'd  think  the\-  siireh-  would  in 
ihe  thick  grass:  but  I  "11  admit  I  've  never  .seen 
ihem  do  it,  though  they  don't  traxel  very  fast 
on  the  ground.  The\  generally  live  in  more 
open  places,  where  ihere  's  water  with  lib-pads 
and  lloating  vegetation.  Willi  those  big  feet, 
I  hex    can  walk  on   them   without  sinking.     .\p- 
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[i.irenilN',  iliai  is  wluu  their  long  iocs  arc  for.  1 
suppose  at  some  time  a  lew  found  their  way  up 
here,  and,  rather  than  seek  farther,  located  on 
this  island.  There  may  be  open  water  back  b\ 
those  trees.  I  've  never  been  here  betore — 
Hello,  there  's another!'" 

These  two  specimens  of  jacanas  beint;  sultkieni 
for  the  time  being,  they  again  turned  their 
attention  to  the  cap\bara  trail.  Two  hundred 
vards  from  the  river  ii  ended  in  a  pool  covered 
with  lil\-pads. 

"I  thought  so!"  decl.ued  J.uk.  "Mere  's  the 
real  home  of  the  jacan.is.  Look  at  that  beggar 
stalking  majesticalK  on  those  pads!  There  's 
another  just  behind  him.  The\'  're  ftx-ding  on 
the  insects  that  inhabit  the  plants.  Did  you 
ever  see  lily-pads  like  those  before,  Paul?" 

"Why,  they  're  big  enough  to  hold  a  man!" 

"Xot  quite,"  the  other  laughed,  "but  tliev  are 
large.     That  's  Vidoria  regia." 

One  end  of  the  pool  was  entireh  covered  with 
enormous  leaves,  some  three,  and  others  even 
four,  feet  in  diameter,  with  their  scalloped  rims 
tiUMicd  up  to  form  shallow,  flat-bottomed  ba.sins, 
on  which  disported  the  jacanas.  UnfortHiialeh  . 
none  of  the  splendid  tlower.s  were  in  bloom.  The 
remainder  of  the  pond  was  tilled  with  snialKr 
p.uls  of  a  more  common  varieis . 

"Those  little  ones  are  what  the  capybaras  leed 
on.  They  like  the  bulbotis  roots — they  nia>'  eat 
the  bulbs  of  Victoriu  regia,  too,  but  I  'm  not  sure. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  those  plants  ha\e  n't  spread 
.ill  over  the  place —  Htillo,  lltal  's  strange!" 
"What 's  that?" 

"There  's  a  mango-irei'  back  of  the  pool  .ibcml 
lifty  feet  from  it,  just  ,it  the  edge  of  where  those 
trees  begin.  Se<'  it  ? 
Wonder  how  it  lame  to 
grow  there?" 

The  two  made  their 
way  to  the  tree,  under 
which  lay  an  abundance 
of  snioot  h-skinne<l , 
peach-like  fruit.  Stoop- 
ing down.  Jack  picked 
up  one  and  handed  it  Id 
his  youthful  companion. 
'Try  it,  Paul,"  he  urged. 
"It  's  good." 

The  boy  bit  into  the  mango  and  found  il 
luscious  to  the  taste,  but  coarse  in  texture  and 
stringy.  Its  sweet  flavor  and  cool  juice,  how- 
ever, were  pleasing. 

"It  's  a  mango,"  Milton  explained.  "These 
are  n't  verv'  good,  because  ihe>'  've  run  wild; 
but  in  the  settlements,  where  the>  're  cultivated, 
they  lose  that  stringiness,  and  arc  reallv-  e.xcellent. 
Fred  always  calls  them  the  'national  fruit  of  the 
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tropics.'  Bin  what  1  can't  understand  is  how 
the  tree  jiol  here.  I  've  ne\er  seen  il  growing 
wild  in  the  jungle  before.  Probabh-  this  is  the 
old  .site  of  an  Indian  village.  That  would  account 
for  it.  Bill  thai  does  n'l  matter;  we  've  found 
the  place  to  la\'  for  w;ilerliaas.  They  love 
mangos." 

The  sun  was  half  hidden  in  the  trees  by  this 
time,  and  twilight  was  falling  over  the  meadow. 
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Jack  selecteil  a  fallen  log,  hidden  from  both  ilic 
pool  and  mango-tree  by  a  dense  wall  of  shrubs, 
.md  the  two  seated  them.selves  there  to  wait. 
I'ifleen  minutes  later  the  sun  disappeared  entireh  , 
aiul  night  approached  with  tropical  rapiditv . 

.\s  long  as  a  single  beam  of  sunlight  remained, 
the  marsh  had  been  a  perfect  Babel  of  bird  sounds, 
but,  as  il  dimmed  and  l.ided.  ihe  clamor  died 
with  il.  and  only  ihe  whir  ol  countless  wings 
could  be  he.ird  as  the  liirds  sought  their  roosts, 
j.ick  could  iiKike  out  the  forms  of  the  dark 
Ciiiian.i  ibis,  the  lillle  green  heron,  and  the  while 
.\merican  egret  Hying  over  their  heads  to  the 
shelter  of  ihe  trees  beyond.  .\  dozen  giant 
c.issi(iue>     huge,  blackish  oriole.s  as  large  as  crow .-. 

>eiiled  in  the  mango-lree  for  the  night  with 
much  g.urulous  chattering.  S<'veral  of  those 
strange,  abnormal  cuckoos,  the  great  anis, 
bubbled  with  liiitiid  laughter  in  the  mangroves 
until  after  dark;  and  a  white-necked  rail,  rare  to 
science,  but  abundant  in  that  vicinity,  croaked 
twice  from  the  marsh.  A  "who-are-you"  called 
fr(jm  the  jungle  acro.ss  the  river  and  was  answered 
from  the  island;  a  "poor-me-one"  laughed  over- 
head, and  then  all  was  silence. 

But  onl\  for  an  instant. 

.\t  the  recession  of  da\  sounds  the  nightK 
chorus  commenced.  I'irst  it  was  a  cricket ;  then 
a  frog  from  the  lih-pool,  then  a  tree-load,  the 
squeak  of  a  bat,  a  snort  from  the  river,  the  res- 
onant roar  of  howlers  in  the  distance,  and  then  ;i 
succession  of  chirps  and  i)ii)es  and  whistles — and 
the  concert  had  opened. 

The  hunters  remained  seated  on  their  log,  wiili 
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surrounded  tin-  \hh)\;  liuir  i-ais  wcri'  kt-i-n  In 
catcli  llif  sliglucsl  soiiiid  wliiih  iiiit;iil  bi-lrax-  llic 
api)rnai_li  of  a  hcavN -footi'd  bcasl.  In  the  east 
there  was  a  faint  s;lo\v  which  foretold  the  rising; 
of  llie  moon.  About  them,  from  the  murk\ 
darkness,  came  the  continual  whir  of  wings,  and 
(he>  felt,  rather  than  saw,  ihe  bats  dodging  near 
their  heads. 

To  Riul,  it  .seemed  uin-eal  lo  be  perched  here 
with  but  a  single  companion  on  a  fallen  tree  al 
night  in  the  heart  of  the  jungle,  siwrounded  b\ 
weird,  imearlhly  sounds,  beset  by  a  horde  ol 
bats,  al  the  nierc>-  of  serpents  and  he  knew  noi 
what  other  creatures.  Those  s)iakrs!  How  lu' 
hated  the  thought  of  I  hem!  lie  edged  closer  lo 
his  friend. 

"Say,  Jack,  wh.il  aboul  ihe  snakes.  .m\u.i\.'" 
he  blurted  timidh,  di'lermiiu-d  .il  kisl  Im  know 
ihe  worst.  ".\i"c  n'l  there  a  lot  .iniiiiiil  liere? 
i'red  says  the\  prowl  .iboiil  .il  iiiglil." 

"I  guess  there  are.  ,uui  I  suppose  the\  do." 
Jack  replied  reassuriugK  in  .m  undertone.  "But 
there  's  notliing  to  worr\  abtjiit.  1  suppo.se  then- 
are  as  many  in  this  section  ol  tlie  jungli-  as  .in\- 
where  else,  but  \ou  seldom  see  tlieni.  Mosi  ol 
our  snakes  are  niglit  liunters.  which  .ic((iunis  loi 
their  apparent  ab.sence.  That  sounds  as  il  il 
might  be  dangerous  to  walk  around  at  night ;  but 
always  keep  this  in  mind:  the\'  are  just  as  afraid 
of  )'ou  as  >'ou  are  of  them.  They  '11  gel  out  ol  a 
man's  way  as  quickh-  as  they  will  from  a  l<ipii's, 
I'or  they  don't  want  to  be  stepped  on  b\  either  of 
them.  Their  bodies  aii-  loo  trail  to  sl.uul  niiu  li 
of  a  knock.  Remember  this:  Ihry  'II  lu-vcr  alhuk 
iinythiiiii  thai  's  likely  lo  hurt  Ihem.  The  onl\- 
danger  is  th.il  \  ou  might  step  on  <ine,  but  that  's 
so  slight  as  to  be  not  worth  bothering  .iboiii. 
Besides,  we  luive  the  lorches." 

"lint  what  about  llie  boa-cousirictors.-'  I 
.dwa\s  thought  ihev  'd  l.u-kle  anx'thing  up  to  .i 
cow  and  s(iuei'ze  il  to  de.ith." 

.Milton  smiled  into  the  darkness  ;U  this.  He 
remembered  seeing  a  picture  in  his  geogra(ih\ 
long  ago  at  school,  in  which  a  large  o\  was  being 
crushed  by  the  coils  of  one  of  these  monsters, 
lie  wondered  if  Paul  had  seen  that. 

"No,"  he  reassured  the  troubled  \<iiith  :it  his 
side,  "boas  are  just  the  same  as  others,  '{"here  "s 
no  denying  their  tremendous  strength,  and  iier- 
h.ips  the\'  could  scjuash  a  cow  if  ihe  conditions 
were  jiisl  right;  lint  they  'd  h.i\e  ;i  hard  time 
su.illowing  il.  ,ind  lhe\'  will  ne\cr  .itt:i(k  an\ - 
thing  lhe\-  can't  e.it,  unless  tlie\-  are  set  upon 
lirsl.  The\'  're  as  frail  for  their  si/e  as  the  sm.illn 
snakes,  and  selilom  attack  an  animal  larger  ih.ni 
an  agoiili  or  perluips  one  ol  the  sm.dl  deer,  ulii(  h 
Weigh  less  ill. in  si\l\   ]ioiinds.      No,  iloii't  bother 


about  I  hem.  .\nd  what  's  more,  voti  probably 
won't  see  a  large  one  all  the  lime  \ou  're  down 
here,  nor  an  anaconda,  for  thai  matter,  which 
grows  even  larger.  They  remain  pretty  well 
hidden.  See,  there  's  the  moon — and,"  as  the 
sound  of  a  gun  was  heard,  "there  's  Fred!" 

While  lhe\  talked,  the  blackness  had  given 
wa\  to  bright  twilight,  which  enabled  them  to 
discern  objects  with  great  distinctne.ss  a  hundred 
feet  away.  Paul  could  see  the  outline  of  the 
giani  lily-pads  on  the  pool,  and  the  round  fruit 
ol  the  mango  on  the  ground  beneath  the  tree. 
Two  hundred  \ards  across  llie  meadow,  lilack 
.ig.iiiisl  the  lighlened  sky,  lowering  al)0\'e  the 
smaller  trees  which  crowded  in  on  either  side  of 
jt,  stood  the  giant  mora  under  wliiih  l-red  and 
Wa'iia  were  stationed.  I-roni  heic  had  come 
the  shots  which  aroused  their  ;iltention. 

rH.M'II.K    \lll 
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llwiNi,  hurled  his  parting  coiiipliments  al  J.ick, 
lied,  lollowed  b\  W'.i'im.  hurried  across  the 
me.idou  111  tile  moni-lree.  .Mlhough  twice  he 
Hushed  jacanas,  and  once  ,i  ('.isemie  snipe,  he 
p.ud  Ihem  small  altenlioii;  his  thoughts  were 
centered  on  larger  game — llie  cap\  baras.  'I'hey 
maintained  a  shar]i  lookout  for  trails  as  Ihey 
passed  ihrougli  the  sedge-like  grass.  The  boy 
had  registered  a  secrel  \ow  that  he  was  going 
to  kill  some  big  g.mie  ih.il  night. 

To  their  great  jo\.-  for  W'.i'na  was  just  as 
e.iger  as  his  conip.inioii,— ihe\  disco\ered  a  trail 
wider  than  usii.il  miming  along  the  edge  of  ihe 
lorest.  Till-  broad,  gn.irled  roots  ((f  the  mora 
.illoided  ail  e\(ellenl  hiding-pl.ice  not  o\'er  thirlN" 
leei  :iwa\.  But  beloie  they  took  their  jilaces 
behind  one  of  its  wooden  p.irlilions.  W'a'iia 
crouched  down  for  :i  miniile  ex.iminalion  of  ihe 
wi-11-lieateii  tr.uk.  He  aro.se  with  a  grunt  of 
s.itislaction. 

"Lot  ol  animal,  he  w.dk  here."  \\,is  his  iileasi'd 
cdinmenl.  'A\  aterha.is,  lots  of  him,  iiuiij>uri, 
UHipoluui  [olter],  and  tigers." 

"What  kind  of  tigers.-'"  ]'"red  deiiKuidi-d 
eagerh  ,  knowing  Ihal  all  cals  are  given  ihai  name 
b\  till-  (luiana  Indians,  and  excited  by  the  po.ssi- 
biliu  of  getting  a  shot  al  <ine. 

"]]'iilicinnui.     He  come  e.it  ooniiui." 

"  l.igu.irundi,  lie\-.-'  chasing  labiias?  Well,  lei 
]tu-  al   'em — lioth!" 

I  he  \oung  collector  felt  .i  tremor  of  joy  al  the 
ide.i.  Would  n'l  ihe  others  be  jealous,  though, 
uh(-ii  he  came  marching  lo  the  canoes  with 
.1  i.iguarundi  ;iiid  a  l.ibb.i,  and  who  knows  how 
iii.uu  w.ilerh.i.is  on  his  b.u  k  '  He  (huckled  to 
liiiuseh.      l-'or  a  r.ilher  small  iiidividii.d,   he  h.id 
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conjured  up  c|uitc  a  niaii-sizcd  load.  Well, 
perhaps  he  would  be  satisfied  with  only  one  of 
each  kind,  or,  if  worse  came  to  worse,  he  'd 
sacrifice  them  .dl  just  for  one  jaguarundi!  How 
Jack  would  writhe  with  jjreen  envy  when  he 
flung  thul  at  his  feel ! 

Again  Fred  smiled,  hi  his  innerniosi  heart  of 
hearts  he  knew  his  brother  would  do  nothing  of 
the  sort;  that  Jack  would  ten  times  rather  ha\e 
him  kill  one  of  those  cats  than  sla\  one  himself. 
I'nder  Jack's  cool,  matter-of-fact  exterior  beat 
the  warmest,  most  generous  heart  his  younger 
brother  had  e\er  known. 

For  a  moment,  Fred  (ontemplaled  dashing 
across  the  marsh  to  tell  Milton  what  the>-  had 
disco\ered,  but  on  seciind  thought  decided  it 
wouUl  be  useless.  Jack,  like  a  good  general,  hail 
distributed  his  forces  in  the  best  manner  possible 
to  make  the  attack  on  the  capv'baras,  and  he 
would  not  change  his  plan.  But  Paul.'  It 
would  be  nice  to  ha\e  him  here  when  the  fun 
commenced.  No,  Paul  had  better  remain  where 
he  was.     Jack  would  sec  that  he  got  excitement. 

"How  about  those  tigers,  Wa'na?  W  hen  are 
we  likely  to  see  them?" 

The  Indian  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Me  no 
can  tell.  Tracks  fresh.  Ma>l)e  not  use  trail 
again.     Ma\be  not  to-night,  maybe  not  a  week." 

IVed's  enthusiasm  perceptibly  weakened  at 
this  pessimistic  an.swer.  "But  there  's  sure  to 
be  watcrhaas  along?"  he  demanded,  grasping 
desperateK'  at  this  last  straw. 

"Sure,  maybe,  no  can  tell."  The  Indian  w;is 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  uncertain  habits  of 
the  forest  and  ri\er  beasts  to  be  cajoled  into 
making  a  rash  promise. 

"But  what  are  all  those  tracks  doing  there,  if 
tlu\-  don't  use  the  trail?" 

Wa'na  grinned  at  the  despairing  note  in  the 
\oice  of  his  young  master.  lie  was  even  more 
eager  than  Fred,  but  Indian-like,  hid  his  longing 
beneath  a  mask  of  stoic  calm. 

"Watcrhaas,  he  feed  here  one  night.  N  other 
time  he  go  down  river,  niayl)e  fi\e,  ten  mile. 
Ma\be  he  feed  on  'n  other  island.  Me  no  can 
tell  where  he  go.  Maybe  he  come  to-night. 
Maybe  maiptiri  come,  iTia\bc  tiger,  ma>be  labba. 
Somet'ing  come,  me  sure." 

Reassured  by  this,  Fred  crouched  behind  his 
natural  wooden  blind  and  glared  impatiently  at 
the  sun,  which  scented  to  ha\e  hung  in  the  same 
position  on  the  horizon  for  hours.  "You  're  the 
longest  shining  sun  I  e\er  saw,"  he  muttered, 
shaking  his  fist  at  the  glowing  orb.  ".Are  n't 
\ou  ever  going  to  sink?" 

.\s  if  heeding  the  demand,  the  sun  dipped 
suddenh  behind  the  western  jungle.  Half  .in 
hour  later  it  was  black  night. 


As  darkness  en\eloped  them,  l'"red  felt  for  his 
electric  torch,  and  placed  it  close  at  hand  on  a 
broad  shelf  of  the  root.  His  gim,  one  barrel 
loaded  with  buck-shot,  the  other  with  double-b, 
projected  o\er  the  wall  of  their  blind  and  hung 
there  in  readiness  for  his  shoulder  to  be  placed 
against  the  butt  of  its  stock.  He  felt  that  he  was 
ready  for  anything. 

("ontrar\-  to  W'a'na's  discouraging  assertion, 
he  had  not  long  to  wait.  An  hour  after  sundown, 
just  as  the  moon  commenced  to  cast  a  few  beams 
o\er  the  m.irsli,  while  the  shadows  tmder  the 
mora  ucre  al  I  heir  blackest,  Wa'na  touched  his 
shoulder.  .\l  the  warning,  Fred  fell  the  blood 
rush  to  his  head,  his  heart  pounded  almost  to  the 
bursting  point  against  his  ribs,  but  he  managed 
to  collecl  himsell  and  strained  his  ears  to  catch 
tlu-  tell-tale  sounds,  which  Wa'na  already  had 
heard,  of  a  creature  a|)proaching.  Fred  might 
lia\c  been  deaf  foi'  all  his  ears  told  him. 

SuddenU'  the  gras])  on  his  shoulder  liecame  a 
stout  grip.  .\  squeak  issued  from  the  darkness 
directly  in  front  of  him.  h'red  made  a  swift 
motion  lor  his  ;,;un,  but,  in  his  excitement,  mis- 
calculated the  distance,  and  the  iiiece  slid  rattling 
to  the  ground.  .\  groan  esca|)ed  his  lijjs,  echoed 
from  the  trail  b\-  a  frightened  snort,  and  he  heard 
the  clatter  of  a  rapidly  running  animal  which 
had  departed  toward  the  river. 

"Gee,  I  'm  a  dub!  Ever  see  any  one  quite  so 
clums>-  as  I,  Wa'na?     What  was  it?" 

"Watcrhaas,"  the  other  grunted  shortly.  He 
loo,  was  disappointed. 

"Well,  there  go  our  chances  for  to-night,"  half 
moaned  the  disgusted  hunter  to  himself,  utterh- 
dispirited  b>'  his  own  carelessness.  "That  's 
the  worst  I  e\er  did!  Won't  Fatt\-  and  Jack 
gloat,  though!"  He  snickered  aloud:  his  sense 
of  humor  was  rising  above  his  dis;ip]iointment. 
"They  '11  never — " 

"'Sh-h!"  warned  the  Indi.iii.  "Somet'ing 
come!" 

Fred  grasped  his  gun  lirniK  this  time  atid 
waited.  The  shadows  had  grown  shorter  and 
the  trail  kiy  exposed  in  the  [lale  moonlight.  .\ 
slight  rustle  came  from  the  left,  and  he  turned 
his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  ri\er.  As  he  did 
so.  the  figure  of  a  small  animal  bobbed  for  an 
instant  above  the  tips  of  the  grass  which  lined  the 
path.  Again  it  appeared,  closer  this  time, 
evidenth'  following  the  coiir.se  of  the  track. 
I'rcd  inwardK'  promised  himself  that  he  would 
not  bungle  again. 

The  butt  of  the  gun  was  pres.scfi  tight  against 
his  shoulder  and  he  awaited  the  chance  of  an  open 
shot.  On  the  creature  came,  half  riuim'ng.  half 
hopping,  a  stout  animal,  built  low  liv  the  ground 
like    a    badger,    but    l.uger.      The    Ijoy's    finger 
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lightened  on  the  trigger,  but  ju>t  tlicn  thr  Indian 
tonclied  hi^  arm. 

■•\A"ait." 

I'red.  much  iigain>i  iiis  will,  held  hi.-  lire,  and 
quickly  discovered  the  reason  for  the  delay.  A;- 
if  at  some  given  signal,  the  anim.il  lulled,     i'or 
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a  .--ei'uiid  (ir  iwo  il  teetered  back  and  fiirlh, 
sniffing  at  the  air  in  a  suspicious  manner,  then 
crouched  with  its  body  flattened  among  the 
grass  stems  so  thai  it  was  hidden  in  the  jnirple 
shadows. 

Simu'thing  >nircd  in  the  bushes  nn  their  righl. 
The  waving  grass  told  nf  sdine  creature  stealthiK 
mn\  ing  out  froMi  the  sheltering  woods  into  the 
glade,  ll  apiiroached  the  s(|uatting  animal  — 
twcnt>   feel,  lifteen.  len.  eight — now! 

With  a  low  snarl,  the  beast  sprang.  There 
I  .ime  a  s(|ueal.  a  grunl.  and  a  great  si)altering  of 
mud  and  grass  niot--.  Something  criuiched.  as 
i'(  .1  Imhic  breaking.      i'h'-n  l'r<<l  lired. 


.\t  the  sotmd  of  this  shot,  the  marauding  beast 
snarled  frightfulh  and  leaped  several  feet  straight 
up  into  the  air.  .\s  it  struck  the  ground,  Fred 
tired  his  second  barrel.  The  snarls  ceased  and 
the  beast  tore  at  the  mud  in  its  death-struggles. 
From  out  on  the  meadow  came  the  soiriid  of 
rushing  bodies,  and  terrified,  bubbling  .squeals  of 
lleeing  cajjybaras. 

Innnediately  after  he  had  pulled  the  trigger 
the  .second  lime.  Fred  \aulted  with  a  cry  of 
triumph  over  the  wooden  barrier,  and,  flashlight 
in  hand,  dashed  for  his  fallen  prey.  He  would 
ha\e  (lung  himself  at  the  dying  beast  to  finish 
il  with  his  gun-stock,  if  Wa'na  had  not  restrained 
liini. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  Indian  did  .so,  for 
the  huge  cat,  as  P'red  now  recognized  it  to  l)e, 
with  a  last  desperate  effort  regained  its  fcrt  aiwl 
hurled  itself  squarely  at  the  onrushing  youth. 
Startled,  he  ga\e  back,  stumbled  o\er  a  tussock 
I  if  grass,  and  fell.  But  as  quick  as  thought. 
W'a'na's  gun  flashed,  and  the  beast  lunged  o\er 
on  its  side,  dead. 

"What  is  it,  Wa'na?"  inciuired  the  bo>'.  im- 
evenh',  when  he  had  picked  himself  up,  shaky 
but  tinhurt.  "Oh,  1  see,  a  jaguarundi!"  as  he 
Hashed  the  torch  on  the  still  bod\'.  "Gee,  Wa'na. 
>ou  sa\ed  my  life,  I  guess!  Whew!  w'hat  a  nar- 
row escape!  Thought  lie  had  me  sure!  Sa\-, 
Wa'na,  j'ou  're  a  brick!" 

The  Akawai  shrugged  a  pair  of  deprecatorx- 
shoulders.  "Me  no  do  not'ing,  "  he  growled. 
"Me  know  vahminin  no  dead,  so  me  bang,  kill 
iini.     lie  bad  tiger  when  hurt." 

"N  (111  bet  he  is!  I  ought  to  ha\e  known  better 
ill. in  to  come  too  close  before  he  was  sure  enough 
'le.id.  Jack  's  always  told  me  to  look  out  for 
wounded  cats.  The>'  won't  harm  you  when 
they  're  unhurt,  but.  wow.  look  out  when  the\'  're 
wounded!  1  guess."  he  added  .sheepishly,  "I 
was  too  excited  and  wanted  to  gloat  too  much. 
\\  hal  's  become  of  the  other?" 

"(lordna^  Dar  he."  Wa'na  jioinled  to  a 
dark  sha|ie  half  hidden  in  the  grass. 

".\  labba,  htih?  Say,  Wa'na,  \du  're  a  wonder. 
^'oll  lold  me  all  about  the  jaguarundi  chasing 
him  before  it  happened!" 

The  Indian  chuckled  softK  to  himsell.  lie  was 
liugeK'  delighted  at  the  astonishmeiil  of  his 
\diing  master,  and  realK'  fell,  in  his  innermost 
soul,  that  he  had  acquitted  himself  well.  Indian- 
like, he  was  inclinerl  to  let  Fre<l  think  what  he 
would  about  the  incident,  bul.  resisting  lempla- 
liou,  reiilied  triithfulh': 

"Dal  just  luck.  Tiger  chase  labba  last  night, 
iiuixbe  other  night.  Me  no  expect  he  come 
to-night.       Hat  luck." 

"Well,   hu  k  or  not,   you  luid   me  expectin'   to 
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<cc  one.  Is  n't  the  tiger  a  beaut',  thouglv!  " 
It  was  five  feet  long  from  the  tip  of  its  great 
Itiij^hy  tail  to  its  nose,  and  was  covered  with  long, 
ilark-brown — almost  black — gloss\-  hair. 

Might\-  strange  looking  to  be  a  cat,  Fred 
ihought.  .\nd  truly  itwas!  The  lengthened  bod\- 
and  short  legs  might  have 
belonged  to  an  otter,  it 
shape  onh'  were  taken  into 
consideration;  but  there  (he 
similarityceased.  The  small 
feet  were  not  webbed  like 
an  otter,  but  padded  and 
clawed  like  a  cat;  the  point- 
ed cars,  the  bewhiskered 
muzzle,  the sa\age  jaws, and 
the  feline  liiheness  of  the 
bod\',  left  no  question  as  to 
its  identity. 

"lie  h  u  nt  most  at  nigh  i . " 
replied  the  Indian,  to  Fred's 
query.  "F.at  birds,  labb.i. 
acouri,  'most  anyt'ing. 
Li%e  near  water.  Like  lablj.i 
best." 

Fred  examined  the  labba. 
(ir  paca,  or  ooratia,  as  the 
.\kawai calls  it  in  liis  nati\e 
language.  In  form  it  was 
much  like  an  agouti,  but 
more  thickset,  hcaxier, — 
weighing  full  thirty  pounds, 
— and  with  proportionalh 
shorter  legs.  In  color  it  w  as 
dark  sooty  gra>-,  with  hori- 
zontal white  dotted  mark- 
ings on  its  flanks.  The  skin 
had  I)een  torn  b^'  the  claw  s 
of  the  jaguarundi,  and  the 
body  was  covered  with 
blood. 

Having  finished  his  iti- 
spection,  Fred  arose. 

"Come  on,  W'a'na.     We 
might  as  well  head  for  the  canoes.     1  know  enough 
.about  jungle  lore  to  be  sure  that  nothing  '11  use 
this  trail  again  to-night.     We  ve  raised  too  much 
of  a  rumpus  on  it.     Is  n't  that  right?" 

"Yes.  W'aterhaas  no  use  it  to-night.  The>' 
smell  us  and  take  'n  other  trail." 

"How  about  these  labbas,  W'a'na?"  the  boy 
asked  as,  bent  under  their  heavy  loads,  they 
walked  toward  the  dugouts.  "I  know  they  're 
fine  eating  and  are  onlv  seen  at  night,  but  that  's 
all." 

"Dat  alx)ut  all  there  is.  They  live  in  holes 
under  stump  or  in  ground  at  day.  Like  be  near 
water,   but   not   so   much   capybara.     Feed   on 


forest  fruit,  like  acouri.  Finest  meat  in  jungle. 
Wry  tame  at  night.  Come  into  Indian  beiiab 
to  steal  food.     Indian  like  to  eat.     That  all." 

.\t  the  canoes  they  found  that  Jack  and  Paul 
had  arrived  before  them. 

"What  did  \ou  got  with  all  that  iioisei'"  hailed 
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Milton's  voice  out  of  the  d.irkness  as  they  a])- 
proached . 

".•\w,  nothing  much,  "  drawled  Fred,  in  a  forced, 
matter-of-fact  tone;  "just  a  couple." 

"Couple  of  what?"  now  demanded  the  eager 
voice  of  his  chum.  "We  got  a  capybara!  He 
came  snooping  up  under  a  mango-tree  where  we 
were  hiding  and  I  knocked  him  over.  What  arc 
vours?" 

".■\w.  nothing  much,"  the  other  repeated. 
"Here  they  are,"  and,  with  Wa'na,  he  dumped 
his  load  beside  the  canoes.  "Just  a  labba  and  a 
jaguarundi." 

"What!"  his  biullier  shouted. 
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No  longer  able  to  contain  his  feelings,  Irgd 
danced  about  the  canoes,  howling  from  pure  jo\ . 
Paul  looked  on  slighlK-  puzzled  at  first,  for  the 
names  labba  and  jaguarundi  meant  little  to  him, 
hut,  catching  the  infection  of  his  chum's  delight, 
joined  in  the  dance  of  triumph.  The  two  careened 
.ibout  the  meadow,  cheering,  howling,  until  Fred 
stumbled  against  a  canoe.  ()\er  he  went,  sjirawl- 
ing  in  the  Ixittom  of  the  craft  with  his  weighty 
friend  on  toj)  of  him.  KortunateK-,  the  dugout 
la>'  still  drawn  up  on  the  grass  or  both  would 
h,i\-e  been  in  for  a  wetting. 

J.ick  was  doubled  oxer  with   laughing  at   the 
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antics  of  his  "kid  "  brother  and  his  elephantine 
chum,  and  as  the  two  went  down,  he  straightened 
up  and  fell  to  belaboring  them  pla\full>'  with  a 
paddle.  Fred  seized  him  b\  a  leg.  tripped  him, 
and  the  three  rolled  out  of  the  canoe  onto  the 
soft,  .squashy  meadow.  Now  followed  what 
.seemed  a  free-for-all  fight,  but  superior  strength 
told  at  last,  and  Jack  rose,  each  hand  holding  .i 
l)o>'  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck. 

"Come  on,  let  's  go,"  he  panted  between  gusts 
ol  laughter,  "(^let  the  canoes  out,  W'alee  and 
Wa'na,  while  1  hold  the.se  wild  men.  They  may 
be  good  shooters,  but  they  're  not  wrestlers." 

CO}tli)Ut€ll) 


TUSITALA 

(  TrIIrr  of  Talcs) 

Bi    M.\BLL  ANSLEY   MLRPIIY 


There  was  once  a  man  who  lo%'ed  to  tell  tales, 
lie  began  when  he  was  a  little  lad  of  six.  His 
Uncle  Da\id  sai<l  to  the  children  of  the  famih': 
"Write  me  a  histor\-  of  Moses.  l"or  the  best  stor\ 
I  will  give  a  Bible  ])icture-l)ook.  " 

F^ach  child  began  to  write — all  but  ihryuinigest. 
He  saw  the  others  at  work,  and  a  threat  desire 
lilled  his  heart  to  tell  the  tale  in  his  own  words. 
His  mother,  seeing  his  longing,  drew  him  to  her 
side  and  whispered:  "See,  littU;  son,  here  is  jiaper 
and  a  pencil.  Tell  me  what  >ou  would  sa>',  and  1 
will  write  it  down.  Then  \'ou  shall  dr.iw  iiictiucs 
to  make  the  stor\  clear  and  plain." 

S:)  these  two  wrote  the  stor\-,  and  the  child 
drew  man\'  iiictures,  such  as  the  one  of  the  cross- 
ing of  the  F^ed  Sea.  The  men  carried  heaxy  suit- 
cases, and  each  one  smoked  a  big  cigar.  His 
uncle  smiled,  but  wheti  he  read  the  tale  he  middcd 
graxelv.  "This  is  the  best  of  .ill  the  ^torie^.  It 
has  won  the  prize." 

Then  the  little  boy  said  in  his  heart,  ".\ll  iii\- 
life  I  will  tell  tales."' 

But  lor  .1  time,  he  did  not  write  stories,  but 
li\ed  them.  I  le  loved  play,  and  each  game  to  him 
was  a  stor\'.  His  breakfast  porridge  was  a  land 
o\'er  which  a  blizz.-ird  raged,  the  snow-storm  ol 
sugar  blotting  out  all  the  landmarks.  His  morn- 
ing walk  led  him  through  "death's  dark  vale." 
ihe  tunnel  under  the  railroad  bridge.  BraveK  In- 
faced  its  terrors,  for  beyond  were  the  "green  fields" 
III  the  I'salni,  and  through  ihetn  Mowed  the  "still 
w.iler^." 

He  did  nul  care  lot  school.     His  leachci  called 


him  "the  little  idler."  ^'ct  he  was  ever  busy — 
writing  tales!  He  carried  with  him  a  little  note- 
book, and  he  "li\-ed  with  words."  for  in  this  little 
book,  he  set  down  all  that  he  saw,  in  words  both 
graxe  and  gax'.  .'\nd  oxer  and  over,  the  child  said 
to  himself,  "I  will  learn  to  tell  tales," 

But  life  set  him  another  task  as  well.  I'rom  his 
earliest  daxs  he  had  to  keep  at  bax-  the  black 
shadow  of  illness.  I  lad  the  boy  been  less  stout  of 
heart,  the  shadow  would  haxe  come  so  close  that 
io\-,  the  work  he  loxed,  and  finallx'  life  it.self  xvould 
h.ive  left  him.  But  he  laughed  at  the  shadow — 
.iiid  it  cannot  lixe  with  those  who  do  not  fear  it. 
\i-\  at  times  the  shadow  drew  near,  so  near  it  laid 
its  finger  o\\  his  lips,  and  he  had  no  voice  to  tell 
tales.  But  then  he  tised  his  fingers  to  spell  stories 
to  the  friend  who  wrote  them  down,  just  as  those 
do  w  ho  can  neither  hear  nor  speak.  He  smiled  as 
his  fingers  shaped  letters,  and  that  brax-e  smile 
droxe  the  .shadoxv  far  back  along  the  path. 

In  cold  latids  the  shadow  was  bolder,  and  some- 
times came  verx'  close:  so  the  boy,  now  a  man  in 
years,  took  a  ship  and  sailed  axvay  into  the  setting 
sun.  to  the  land  of  stimmer  seas.  Here  he  found 
an  island  where  lix-ed  a  gentle  brown  folk.  The 
winds  blew  softlx'.  the  sun  shone  kindlx',  and  the 
black  shadow  slipped  so  far  behind  that  for  months 
at  a  time  the  man  forgot  that  it  xvas. 

On  the  top  of  a  high  hill  he  made  his  home. 
li\c  rushing  mountain  streams  bound  it  with 
b.mds  of  silver,  so  the  man  called  the  place  "Fixe 
Waters."  or  "X'ailima."  One  little  rixer.  tum- 
bling oxer  a  ledge,  made  a  bathing-pool.    Orange- 
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ireos  clasped  lliclr  hraiulips  over  this  pool,  and  on 
ilif  hill  hehiiid  the  house  grew  bananas,  hread- 
Irnil,  mangoes,  and  cocoanuts. 

Here  the  man  wrote  stories  for  the  whole  world 
10  read.  But  one  stor\-  he  wrote  for  the  brown 
people  about  him — the  tale  of  the  "Bottle  Imp." 
The>'  lo\ed  the  story,  and  they  loved  him  who 
lold  it;  so  they  gave  him  the  name  "Tusitala" — 
"Teller  of  Tales." 

But  Tusitala  did  more  for  his  island  folk  than 
tell  tales  to  amuse  them.  His  heart  was  so  full 
I  if  hive  that  ho  berame  to  them  friend,  teacher. 
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doctor,  la\\->er  —helper  in  every  wa\'  (hat  one  man 
may  help  his  brother.  The  world  waited  for  his 
tales;  he  needed  the  money  tho.se  stories  brought 
to  him;  but  when  a  brown  man  came  for  counsel, 
Tusitala  was  ever  ready  to  stop  his  writing. 
I.verj  Sunda\-,  in  the  great  hall  at  Vailima,  he 
read  to  them  from  the  Bible,  as  it  is  written  in 
tluir  own  speech.  The\  sang  together,  and  they 
i  !.i\ed  logellur  to  the  Father  of  the  white  and 
I  lie  bmv.  n. 

Ir.iiil.li-  arose  in  the  islantl  among  the  brown 


men,  and  sonte  were  shut  up  in  a  dark  prison.  In 
them  Tusitala  came  with  food,  with  mediciiir.  I  Ir 
had  the  dirt>'  jail  made  clean;  he  worked  that 
the\-  might  be  freed.  Then  to  him  came  these 
men.  They  sat  in  a  circle  on  the  floor  of  the  great 
hall;  and  after  a  time,  one  of  their  number  rose 
and  said:  "We  were  in  prison  and  N'oii  cared  for 
us.  \\  e  were  sick,  yoti  made  us  well.  We  were 
himgry,  you  fed  us.  The  da>-  was  no  longer  than 
\our  kindness.    So  we  will  make  for  you  a  road." 

Now  the  brown  men  did  not  like  to  make  roads; 
it  was  a  hard  task.  And  though  from  Tusitala's 
hilltop  home  to  the  village  there  was  no  road,  he 
had  not  found  an\-  luan  who  for  wage  would  make 
him  a  wa\-.  But  these  men  did  for  love  what  no 
man  wouki  do  for  money.  A  broad  road,  an  open 
u,i>-,  thc\  built,  and  when  it  was  done,  they  called 
it,  ".-1/(7  l.olo  Alofd,"  ihe  "Road  of  the  Loving 
Heart." 

The  man  made  iheni  a  feast,  and  he  said:  "I 
l<i\e  your  land  and  1  love  its  people.  They  are 
m\  people,  to  live  and  die  with." 

But  a  little  time  later,  the  black  shadow  crept 
ii(ion  him  as  he  sat  with  his  friends,  gay  at  heart 
and  full  of  plans  for  the  days  to  come.  Suddenly 
the  shadow  threw  o\er  him  its  pall  of  eternal 
silence,  and  the  lips  of  the  teller  of  tales  were  shut 
loreN'er. 

Then  o\er  the  Road  of  the  Loving  Heart  came 
his  friends,  the  brown  people.  They  filled  the 
mom  where  he  la\-  with  flowers,  so  that  it  was 
ablaze  with  color.  They  mourned:  "You  who 
li\  ed  with  him  are  a  great  people,  and  full  of  love. 
^  et  who  among  you  is  as  great  as  Tusitala.-'  \\  hat 
i^  \our  love  to  his  lo\e?" 

On  the  \er\-  tip  of  the  man's  mountain  was  a 
liin  tableland.  To  it.  with  knives  and  axes,  his 
brown  friends  cut  a  way.  Here  they  laid  him — 
the  teller  of  tales  for  the  people  of  all  lands.  On 
one  side  of  the  great  stones  that  mark  the  place 
the  brown  (leople  said  in  their  own  tongue: 
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WhiLlior  lliou  goest.  I  will  so;  and  where  thou  lodgcst, 
1  «ill  lodge;  thy  people  .ishall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God 
my  God;  where  thou  diest,  I  will  die,  and  there  will  I  be 
buried. 

On  the  other  side,  his  own  people  wrote  in  F.ng- 
lish  two  verses  of  his  own,  with  his  name: 
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Under  the  wide  and  starry  .sky 
Dig  the  grave  and  let  me.  lie. 
CUad  did  I  live,  and  gladly  die. 
And  1  laid  me  downi  with  a  uill. 

This  be  the  verse  you  grave  f(jr  me: 
"Here  he  lies  where  he  wi.shed  to  be; 
Home  is  the  sailor,  home  from  the  sea. 
.And  the  hunter  home  Irom  the  hill." 
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r,ii,ii<\      uh.ii    i-.  ii.'      I'lu-  pail    lA   a  cluinli   in  Tliis  hisloiic  belfr>' fell  before  the  guns  of  the  in- 

v.liicli  the  hrll  Ii.iiik-.  \uii  rcpK  .  sadiiit;   lliins  in  1014.  and  is  now  hill  a  mass  iif 

I  lull    aii--\Mi    i>   llie   rii;lil    <>i"'-      lim    •'   lielli\.  ruins, 

as  il    liappcns.  iliil   nol   m  ii;iiiall\    ha\r  aii\  lliiiiK  Aiiioni;    wDrld-fainiills    belfries,    lliere    is    none 

10  do  with  a  iliinili  or  e\en  a  lull;  iioi  ai  all.      Ii  more  dislingiiished  and  esteemed  than  ihal  nobli' 

uasamililar\   lower,  pushed  b\  hesieijers  ajjainsl  l-'lemish  belfry — the  l)elfr\- of  Bruges — boldly.soar- 

ihe  wall  of  a  lie>ie,ued  city,  from  wliieli  llie  hand-  ini;  abuse  the  ancient  market-liall  in  the  iiiiainl 

i;renades  of  aiu  ieiu    limes  were   iliiouii  ai;.iiii>l  Belgian  eil\  .     This  belfr\-  dates  from   the  ihir- 

llie  defenders'.  leenlli  «eiiliir\,  and  is  said  to  have  Ix'en  spared 

.\  ihiiivh  slee(ile  hasreiei\ed  ilien.iui<-of  bel  lis    llie  ( '.erinan  vandals  during   their  foiir-\ears 

lr\  nol  because  bells  , ire  hung  in  il.  bill  becaux-  occiipaiion  of  the  irnaded  kingdom. 


of   ils   resenibl.ince   lo   lliese  aiu  ieiil    w.ir   loueis. 

The  olde>i   lu-lfr\.  in  ihe  sense  ol  a  bell-lo«er. 

u.i--.  .11  (  ording  i<<  iradilion,  ihai  of  .Most,  Belgium. 


Nol  so  the  bells,  however,  in  most  of  the  olher 
Belgian  and  Frencii  belfries,  for  the  Cierinans 
melted  all  the  bells  tliev  could  la\  lianils  on,  ii  is 
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said,  to  help  make  cannon  for  tluir  disastrous 
world-conquest  campaign.  Thc\-  took,  among 
hundreds  of  others,  the  oldest  bell  of  Flanders 
(which  since  1498  had  been  sounding  from  the 
little  tower  of  Damme,  the  ruined,  iicir  Brusjes). 
and  the  lo\ely  "Car- 
olus"  of  the  lace- 
tower  in  Antwerp. 

It  is  said  that  bells 
are  beloved  in  Flan- 
ders more  than  they 
are  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.  Ho\ve\er 
that  ina>'  be,  it  is 
certain  that  their 
tine  bells  have  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with 
the  life  of  the  people. 
I\\en  in  the  sntall 
\illages,  the  belfries 
often  held  as  many  as 
si-x  great  bells,  whose 
musical  chimes  glad- 
dened and  cheered 
the  whole  cotmtrN- 
side. 

When,  on  Good 
l'rida\-,  there  i.s  no 
sound  from  the  Bel- 
gian belfries,  the 
children  are  told 
that  the  liells  have 
gone  to  get  Easter 
eggs;  on  Saturdas 
they  listen  for  tin- 
first  suinid  of  the 
silent  bells,  and,  at 
the  first  note  on 
Faster  eve,  ihe\' 
hurry  from  church 
to  their  homes  to 
search  lor  eggs. 

The  Belgians  and 
llic  peo|)lc  of  llic 
N  et  lleria  nils  are 
alike  proficient  in 
the  ringing  of  bells 
in  belfrie.-.,  .iiul  high 
honors  are  accoided 
to  belfry  music- 
masters. 

Sounding  the  bells  in  belfries  will  not  b.'.onie  .1 
lost  an,  one  may  be  sure,  for  the  stolen  bells  of 
Belgium  will  be  restored.  There  is  enough  gun- 
metal  in  the  Belgian  battle-fields  to  make  bells  ff)r 
centuries  to  come,  bells  that  will  ring  out  and 
echo  through  the  ages  the  glad  notes  of  \ictory 
lor  a  world  redeemed  from  bondage. 


In  Scotland,  in  ancient  times,  when  the  church 
was  built  in  a  glen  the  "belfn,"  was  placed  abo\-e, 
a  strong  tall  tree  often  serving  as  the  tower  upon 
which  the  bell  was  lunig  that  called  the  worshipers 
to  service,      kec.illing  this,  one  is  reminded  ill. it 
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it  is  ill  the  Koran  it  is  written  that  bells  hang  on 
the  trees  of  I'aradi.se,  and  are  set  in  motion  by 
wind  from  the  throne  of  God,  as  often  as  the 
blessed  wish  lor  music.  .\nd  Thomas  Moore,  in 
"Fall. I  Rookh,"  refers  to 

Bells  as  musical 
.\s  those  that  on  the  goldcn-shaltcd  trcrs 
Of  Eden,  shook  bv  the  eternal  tirecze. 
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Bi-llr-  ill  llic  c-arlin  iciiluric^  ul  ilii-  (  hri^li.iii 
ri'a  often  IukI  |)iou>  iiisrriiuion^.  I  licN  «i-iv 
founded  with  religious  ceremonies,  consecrated 
by  baptismal  ser\icc,  gi\en  names,  anointed, 
and  finally  co\'ercd  wiili  ilu-  white  garment,  like 
infants. 

Municipal  belfries  are  more  common  in  Eiiro|)e 
than  they  are  in  Great  Britain  and  America. 
When  the  burghs  began  lo  rise  into  power,  after 
the  twelfth  century,  lhe>-  asserted  their  right  to 
have  bells  to  call  tiio  |ieople  together.  In  this 
way,  detached  belfries  arose  in  the  business 
(enters.  Later,  these  became  part  of  the  cits- 
hall,  as  at  Bruges  and   Brussels,  in  Belgium;  St. 


Ihiiiiiiii    ,111(1    hoii.ii.    ill    I  r.iiice;    Cilasgow    .mil 
.\l)i-i(K-cii  ill  ^^Cllllalld.  etc. 

.Many  of  the  belfries  in  i^ngland  are  pro\ided 
wiili  "peals"  of  bells  (eight  bells  to  form  the  scale), 
which  are  a  sort  of  national  institution,  .\mong 
the  most  famous  of  these  belfry  peals  are  the 
"Bow-bells,"  of  St.  Mary-l.e-Bow;  Cheapsidc, 
London.  .\  nicrn.'  peal  of  bells  comes  from 
Loudon  belfries  on  all  great  fcsti\'c  occasions — for 
weddings,  esiiecialh',  and  on  occasions  of  great 
general  rejoicing,  as  on  November  1 1,  1918,  when 
the  great  \ictory  was  won  by  the  Allies  over 
Germany  and  other  belligerents,  ending  the  ter- 
rible world-war  with  a  \ictorious  peace. 


1^-.„ 
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By  TIj1K)K    jinks 


Krom  o'er  the  sea  I  greet  Japan, 
( live  a  ros\'  kiss  to  I'uji  San, 
Then,  with  a  bow  to  old  Korea, 
In  ("liina's  realms  I  next  appear. 
But  jjass  them  by  for  Tibet  strange, 
.\iul  ice-clad,  cold  ilinialaya's  range; 
Through  deserts  dr\-  I  '111  i|uickl\-  wiiirled 
Away  from  the  ancient  I-".aslciii  world. 
I'ersia  follows:  the  Caspian  Sea; 
Tiirkev;  .\ustiia;  llalv. 


Next  Luiope's  shore  the  .\tlaiilic  la\es. 
And  westward  to  where  your  b.inner  waves! 
Then    "Gotham";   Washington;    the    "Lake 
On  Plains  and  Rockies  ila\iighl  Ijreaks. 
Then  through  your  western  (riolden  Gate 
io  where  I'acitic's  billows  wait  I 
So,  past  palm  islands,  to  the  shore 
Of  far  Japan — to  start  once  more. 
".\  long,  long  journe\  !"  >ou  may  sa\. 


I'.iii 
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THE   LUCK  OF   DENEWOOD 

By   EMII.Ii:    BENSON    KMPK   and    AI.DEN   ARTHUR   KNIPE 

Authors  of  "Tlu;  Lucky  Sixpeuop."  "HcUrice  of  Dciu'wood."  "X'ivc  la  Kranco!"  etc. 

SYNOPSIS   (IF   nil.    I'RKVIOUS   INSTALMENTS 

Pf:r,  Trankrs.  joint  heir  willi  her  brothn  jai  k  tti  ihc  estate  of  Denewocul.  in  Cierinantow  n.  which  they  are  too  poor 
to  keep  up  and  have  renterl  as  a  school  lor  girls,  receives  a  letter  from  her  brother,  an  officer  with  (he  A.  E.  F. 
saying  thai  a  relative  of  the  family,  a  I'rench  girl  named  Beatrice  do  Soulange,  has  come  to  him  asking  tor  assistance, 
and  he  has  thought  it  best  to  send  her  to  ,\merica.  Peg,  who  lives  with  her  aunt  in  the  lodge  at  Dcncwood,  is  talk- 
ing this  news  over  with  her  cousin.  Betty  Powell,  when  the  French  girl  unexpectedly  arrives — a  girl  of  their  own  age, 
deeply  interested  in  the  Denewood  books  and  the  history  of  their  hou.se.  Her  first  desire  is  to  see  the  lucky  sixpence, 
their  family  talisman,  and  when  she  is  told  that  it  has  been  lost  for  a  centur\'  she  is  astounded  at  the  girls'  indifTcr- 
cnce  atui  declares  her  belief  that  with  it  was  lost  the  hick  of  Denewood.  Full  of  gratitude  for  their  whole-hearted 
hospitality,  she  determines  to  find  the  sixpence  and  restore  the  luck  of  the  house.  Louis  de  .Soulange,  brother  of 
Beatrice,  an  ofVicer  in  the  l''teuch  arun",  in  an  aeroplane  flight  o\-er  the  lines,  has  disappearcfl  and  is  "missing." 


CH-AFFER  V 

DOCU.MENT.\KV    EVlDIiNC  F. 

ll  Peg.  on  waking  next  morning,  hail  lorgoUi.'ii 
that  tlic  .search  for  the  iiuky  .sixpence  wa.sto 
begin  at  onrc.  she  wa.s  sooti  reminded  liy  Be.  \vho 
was  ini|iatient  to  be  at  it.  IVIoreoxer,  the  I'rench 
girl's  qiiickh'  growing  faith  that  their  searcii 
would  be  rewarded  soon  fired  her  cousin  witii 
enthusiasm.  They  ran  downstairs  tt)  tell  .\imt 
Polly  of  their  project,  and  In'  the  lime  breakfast 
was  finished,  Miss  Travers  had  caught  some- 
thing of  the  certainty  Beatrice  inspired. 

"It  would  be  most  cxtraordinars'  if  you  sluuild 
find  it,  Be  dear!"  .she  exclaimed.  "After  tlie 
hick  of  the  house  has  been  lost  all  these  years,  a 
new  Beatrice  cro.sscs  the  water  to  tind  it  again! 
It  sounds  tiuite  like  a  gipsy  prophec\',  does  n't 
it?"  she  ended,  smoothing  her  brown  skirt  with 
tiny  hands,  like  the  prim  little  wren  she  so  nnicli 
resembled  preening  her  feathers. 

Fortunately  it  was  Saturda\',  so  that  Peg  was 
free  of  school  and  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
an  iftinicdiate  start. 

"Tell  mc,"  asked  Be,  a  little  anxiously,  "is  it 
that  those  boys  play  their  game  inside  or  outside 
the  house?" 

"They  were  in  the  house,"  Peg  answered 
promptly.  "It 's  all  in  Beatrice  Travers'  journal. 
It  seems  that  Little  John  had  a  sore  throat;  but 
they  evidently  did  n't  bother  much  about  germs 
in  those  days,  because  the>'  invited  boys  to  \isit 
hiiTi  just  the  same." 

"That  is  fine!"  Be  cried,  smiling  as  if  she  was 
much  i)lcased.  "I  'a\e  had  a  worry,  fearing 
they  were  outdoors.  If  that  had  been  so,  I 
should  ha\c  despair";  but  in  the  'ouse,  we  shall 
fin'  it." 

"I  do  admire  >oiir  confidence,  nn  dear.  "  .\unt 
I'olK-  said,  "bill  I  fear  \ou  will  ha\e  a  discourag- 
ing time  of  it.    Ueiiewood  is  a  large  house  and — " 


"Oh,  but  we  shall  search  like — like — oh,  like 
Baches,"  Be  insisted.  "Thc>-  did  not  lea\-e  a 
|ilaco  for  a  mouse  to  hide  that  the\'  did  not  |ir\ 
into.  Bill  (if  cciurse  we  shall  'a\e  to  hunt;  and 
if  we  dii  luii  (iiul  it  one  da\ .  ihcrc  is  another  day 
to  follow.  .\ii(l  we  go  on  fill  il  is  discover'.  I 
am  sure!     \ On  will  see." 

"But  llu-re  is  the  .school!"  Peg  remembered 
suddenK  and  was  dismayed.  "\Vc  can't  go 
poking  aijout  as  if  it  was  all  ours.  Miss  Rapp, 
the  housekeeper,  will  get  after  us  if  we  turn  things 
upside  down,  and  Miss  Maple! — she  would  n't 
hear  of  it." 

"I  fear  that  will  be  a  great  obstacle."  Miss 
PolK'  sigherl  niournfully.  She  had  lieeii  much 
taken  b>'  the  plan,  but  now  that  they  had  begun 
to  discuss  the  practical  side  of  it.  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  seemed  insurmountable. 

".\o)i,  nan!"  Be  insisted.  "We  shall  not  up- 
set anything.  .\nd  as  for  inc.  I  shall  go  to  that 
school  too.  I  shall  be  an  ending  young  lady. 
Let  us  not  look  for  imcoiiragenicnt.  We  gain 
nothing  that  wa\.  If  something  come  to  stop 
us,  then  we  go  over  il  or  aniiind  it.  Is  il  not  so? 
That  first  Beatrice  Traxers.  she  would  not  let  any- 
thing slop  her  when  she  go  lo  save  Denewood," 

"That  's  the  wa\-  to  talk!"  exclaimed  Peg, 
"We  'II  just  do  it  in  spite  of  e\er>lhing!" 

"Then  let  us  look  first  at  that  book  of  maxims 
and  read,  oh,  so  carcfulb',  all  we  can  find  about 
it,"  Be  suggested.  "What  do  you  sa\'.  eh?  I 
should  lo\e  to  sec  those  book'." 

"That  's  a  good  idea."  ;\unt  Polly  agreed,  as 
she  rose  from  the  table.  "We  will  get  them 
right  awa\'." 

She  fluttered  across  the  room  lo  where  an  iron 
safe  stood  between  the  windows.  Its  top,  cov- 
ered with  a  linen  cloth,  was  used  as  a  serving- 
table,  for  the  lodge  lacked  a  pantr\', 

.Miss  Traxers  stxjod  for  a  moiricnt  looking  at 
the  lock,  her  brow  wrinkled  perplcxedh- 
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"I  'ill  .il\va>!-  frightened  when  I  tr\  lu  open 
this  s^afc,"  she  nnirmiired.  half  to  herself.  "I  'm 
so  afraid  I  shall  forget  the  eonihination.  Of 
course.  Jack  knows  it ;  Init  i  should  feel  so  humilia- 
ted if,  sonic  da\ .  1  difl  n't  renieniber.  .\nd  then 
it  seems  so  nuslerious." 

She  drew  up  a  chair  before  the  iron  door  and 
was  soon  lnis>  twirling  the  sliin\'  knob  this  wa\' 
and  that,  till  at  length,  with  a  ilick,  the  hca\  y 
door  swung  open. 

"There!"  she  sighed,  as  if  a  gre.il  weight  h.id 
been  lifted  from  her  shoulders,  "I  hax'c  n't 
forgotten  \et,  thank  goodnessl  .Ml  our  most 
\alnable  records  are  here.  and.  Be."  she  went  on. 
half  turning  to  the  l'"rench  girl  beside  her,  "\(>u 
lia\e  n<i  idea  what  realK'  wonderful  things  this 
safe  contains.  N'oii  remember  Mrs.  Miunmer. 
the  old  hoiisekeeixT  you  ■\e  read  about  in  the 
Denewood  books':'  Well.  m\  dear.  \\r  li.nr  lur 
receipts  for  wedding-cakt:  and  ( dnst-rxes.  ,uid 
directions  for  smoking  hams,  and- -.md— oh.  1 
can't  tell  n'ou  half  of  them.  Then  there  's  a 
wonderful  wash  for  siniburn.  1  think  it  was 
in\enteil  b>-  Benjamin  hVanklin;  but  I  can't  be 
sure.  It  nia\'  ha\e  been  Martha  W'asliinglon. 
But,  whoeser  disco\ered  it,  1  know  that  it  's 
splendid.  And  then  there  are  in-trnitions  for 
brewing  all  sorts  of  liomc  remedies.  1  'm  most 
interested  in  them,  but  wc  don't  seem  to  ha\-e  the 
roots  and  herbs  they  htid  in  those  da\s." 

"I  'm  glad  we  lia\c  n't,"  Peg  said  feelingK'. 
'1  'd  have  to  tr\'  all  of  them,  and  I  'm  sure  they 
re  horrid." 

"How  yoti  talk,  Margaret!"  Miss  I'olly  twit- 
tered, looking  almost  severe  for  a  moment;  then 
she  took  out  a  number  of  old  books  and  lianded 
them  to  Peg.  "There  are  the  journals  of  Beatrice 
Tra\ers.  The\-  are  \er\-  precious  to  our  faniiK-. 
so  take  good  care  of  them.  Vou  'II  find  in  ihcni 
all  that  is  known  of  how  the  sixpence  came  to  be 
lost.  Now  run  along  into  the  other  roouK  I  want 
to  look  o\er  certain  papers,  while  the  safe  is 
t)pen.  (ioodness  knows  if  1  'II  remember  what 
to  do  the  next  lime  1  want  something  in  it." 

"Don't  worr\-.  .\imt\'.  .idmonishcd  I'eg.  ".\s 
Mummer  might  h.ive  s.iid.  'ne\er  cross  \our 
bridges  (ill  >-ou  come  to  thi'm.'" 

Peg  and  Be  went  off  into  I  he  li\iug-room  and 
curled  up  together  on  the  sofa. 

"I  want  most  to  see  the  little  book  of  maxims." 
He  said,  and  Peg  handed  her  the  ]irecious  \olumi'. 

Beatrice  de  Soulangc  turned  the  brittle,  yellow- 
pages  re\ereiill\',  with  c.ireful  fingers,  and  scanne<l 
the  delicate  handwriting,  grown  faint  with  age. 
In  it.  there  was  much  that  she  had  alread\-  read 
in  the  books  that  told  some  ot  the  ad\entures  of 
thai  first  Be.tirice  Trawrs  after  whom  she  h.ul 
bee'ii  n.nnrd.     0\  ,i  -ixpeun\   piece  lh.it  liad  been 


gi\ en  back  to  the  elder  Beatrice  when  she  was  a 
\ery  little  girl  b\'  a  gips>',  who  had  prophesied 
that  the  half  should  be  luckier  than  the  whole: 
of  the  wa>'  in  which  that  coin  had  been  broken  in 
two,  and  how  the  fitting  together  of  the  pieces 
had  brought  an  enemy  to  save  Denewood. 

She  paused  now  and  then  to  read,  in  the  quaint 
old  Pmglish  of  those  da\s,  notes  of  e%ents  that 
had  taken  i^laie  more  than  a  hundred  years  be- 
fore, and  in  the  stillness  of  the  room  it  was  almost 
as  if  that  wonderful  lad\-  had  come  back  and  was 
urging  her  to  search  till  she  had  found  the  six- 
])ence  that  had  been  the  luck  of  the  house  of 
Traxers. 

".And  this  is  the  \'ery  book  she  brought  with 
her  from  I-'.ngland!"  Be  said,  in  an  awed  voice. 
"I I  is  hard  to  believe  she  '.uc  been  dead  for  so 
long  a  time." 

"W'hi'ii  \i>u  see  her  (wrtrait  in  the  hall  at  Dene- 
wood, \ou  11  think  she  's  still  alixe,"  Peg  replied. 
"Sometimes,  when  I  was  living  there,  I  felt  that 
she  was  just  away  for  a  while  and  might  come  in 
,un  da> .     Oh.  it  's  a  wonderful  iiicture!" 

"I  '.i\e  so  wished  to  see  that  picture,"  Be 
inurmured,  passing  her  hand  o\er  the  silken 
cover  of  the  book  as  she  spoke.  "I  thought 
perhaiis  the  sixpence  might  have  been  hidden 
under  the  co\er.  "  she  explained.  "But  no,  it  is 
no!  iherc." 

"What  made  \ou  think  that?"  asked  Peg, 
surprised.  "It  was  n't  Grandmamma  Beatrice 
who  lost  the  pieces." 

"But  yes,  I  know  that,"  Be  said,  "yet  to  nie  it 
seem'  not  like  her  to  gi\e  up  the  search  till  she 
'a\e  found  them.  " 

"I  never  thought  of  that."  agreed  Peg.  "It 
does  n't  seem  like  her,  does  it?  .\fter  all,  she  was 
prett\'  old.  and  I  've  no  doubt  she  went  on  hunt- 
ing as  long  as  she  li\ed.  though,  from  what  I  '\e 
read  in  her  journal.  I  'm  con\  inced  that  she 
thought  Little  John  would  remember  .sometime 
what  he  did  with  his  half." 

"I  should  like  that  you  re.id  me  w  hat  she  sa\'  of 
lluit."  Beatrice  suggested. 

"That  'sin  the  iSiS  book,"  Peg  replied,  select- 
ing the  right  \olutiie  and  turning  oxer  the  pages 
deftlx'.  "Here  is  the  first  entrx,"  and  she  began 
|o  read  as  follows: 

"Little  Joliii  loll  sick  of  a  .sore  throat  on  liis  eighth 
liinhday.  I  physicked  him  well,  and  he  was  more  like 
liiriiscll.  In  the  attemoon  his  cousins  came  and  stayed 
lo  su|)[icr.  which  kept  him  contented  indoors  and  did 
him  no  lujrt." 

"Therel"  said  Peg.  "That  makes  it  certain 
they  were  in  the  house.  Now  here  's  another 
entr\.     Listen. 

"l.ittlc  Johns  Kcaiulfather  jjavc  him  a  right  piol)t'r 
laliiii:.     In  triilh.  the  i hild  is  heedless  and  should  not 
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i.ave  taken  his  bit  of  sixpence  from  his  neck-,  where  1 
had  strung  it.  to  use  in  play  as  pirate  gold;  but    his 

ousin  Bart  had  so  fired  him  by  recounting  an  old  tale, 
cliat  I.  lor  one.  can  scarce  blame  the  little  lad  that  he 
should  wish  toacr  it  out  with  his  playfellows;  ami  I  sliall 
.ver  think  his  grandfaihei  at  fault,  and  shall  hold  that  ii 
.^■as  his  setting  a  dunce-cap  on  Little  John's  hea<i  that 
-o  filled  the  boy  with  shame  and  so  scattered  his  wits 
■  broad  that  he  cannot  remember  wliere  he  hath  hid  the 

.ecklet.  'T  is  sale.  I  dou!>t  lutt,  and  will  be  reco\'eieiI 
.11  time.      Meanwhile,   the  ihild   is  not  yet  well  of  his 

old  and  hath  not  been  with'Uit  the  house." 

"ll  is  lo  iiu-  plain  lliat  M;icl;uiif  Bcatritc  did 
i.oi  i^o  much  worry,"  H(-  r.einarkfti  iiiiisingK'.  "1 
d(j  not  know  what  to  think.  cNailh.  I?  there 
.myihing  more  about  it?"' 

"Oh  yesi"  said  Pet;,  "ileie  's  what  she  wiote 
;  hree  days  later; 

"Ah,  ha!  Meirily  hath  the  jest  been  turned  against 
l.ick  Travels,  for  now  he  is  guilty,  even  as  Little  John, 
lie  hath  carefulh-  hid  away  his  own  necklet  witli  the 
ujlf  sixpence  hung  thereto,  lest  il  should  come  to  harm, 
uul  now  remembers  naught  of  where  he  put  it.  I  saj' 
iio  word  of  dunce-caps,  which  I  consider  a  sign  of  much 
virtue  within  mc.  but  1  shall  be  in  no  haste  to  set  him 
on  the  track  until  the  little  lad  hatli  recovered  his  piece; 
for  in  truth  the  boy  did  no  wilful  ill.  and  I  am  minded 
to  hold  to  my  opinion  that  his  punishment  was  too 
severe  " 

Be  eyed  Peg  for  a  moment  in  silence,  then 
burst  out  excitedly. 

"But  of  cotir.se  she  know'  where  il  is!  Her 
htisband's  necklace!" 

"Of  course,  she  must  h;i\e,"  Peg  agreed.  "That 
is  plain  from  what  slie  says  about  not  being  in 
any  haste  to  set  him  on  the  track." 

"Of  a  truth  it  is  so!"  Beatrice  exclaimed.  "Look 
if  there  is  not  something  more." 

But  search  as  they  might,  no  further  nieiuion 
of  the  lost  sixpence  could  be  found,  exceiit  two 
or  three  short  entries  regretting  the  fact  that 
Little  John  "whose  wits  are  so  keen  in  most 
matters,  hath  recovered  his  menioi-y  not  at  all," 
and  expressing  the  hojie  thai  this  was  hut  a 
temporary  condition. 

"Vou  will  observe,"  said  Be,  ihotighllully, 
"she  'ave  no  anxiety  in  case  your  Grandfaiher 
Jack  do  not  remember." 

"None  ai  all,  for  she  certainly  would  ha\e  put 
it  down  if  she  'd  been  as  worried  as  \oti  'd  think," 
Peg  agreed.  "There  's  something  niieer  ;ibout 
it." 

"Tell  me.  Peg,"  said  Be,  siiddeiiK ,  after  a 
short  period  of  silence,  "do  you  know  which  was 
her  sleeping-chamber?" 

Peg  nodded  her  head  disconsolately. 

"It  's  Miss  Maple's  room  now.  F.verylhing  is 
.ilmost  as  it  used  to  be.  and  her  siiling-room  was 
'  ".randfather  Jack's  study,  bul  we  can't  search 
'here.  We  may  as  well  make  up  our  ininds  to 
'hat." 


"In  that  lies  a  irotible,"  He  admit  led.  "U 
she  cross,  this  Miss  Maple?  ' 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,  "  Peg  said  hesitatingly, 
"only  she  does  n't  like  any  of  ns.  Vou  know  she 
was  awfully  disai)poiiUed  that  we  would  n't  sell 
ni-newnod  to  her,  and  she  can't  get  o\fr  it." 

"Oh,"  Be  replietl  rogtiishK',  "probabh-  it  is 
necessary  that  somebody  flaller  llu-  cii-.ir  Miss 
Maple  until  she  is  in  a  good  htuiior.  We  shall 
see:  bul  those  I'ooms  we  must  search." 

"^'ou  'II  tuner  be  able  lo  do  il,  Be,"  Peg  insisted. 

"That  is  one  of  iho.se  bridges  we  shall  walk 
o\er  when  we  arrive."  Be  mi.stiiioled  smilingly. 
"Let  us  |)iu  the  books  ;iwa\'  and  llien  think  and 
think!" 

They  gathered  up  the  precious  \(ilumes,  lo  hud 
Miss  Polly  siill  sitting  before  the  safe. 

"Oh,  my  dears!"  she  exclaimed,  looking  up  at 
thciii  with  ;i  pleased  e\|jression  on  her  dear  old 
face,  ">ou  'II  never  guess  what  I  've  found!" 

"Xol  the  sixpence!"  Peg  cried,  with  round  eyes. 


"Nc 


answered   Miss    Polly,    "this   is   a 


perfectly  mar\'elous  thing.  Listen,"  and  she 
began  to  read  almost  brealhlessh  from  a  faded 
newspaper  cli])[)ing, 

"To  remove  spots  ami  sundry  soiled  places  from 
white  broadcloth  or  lutestring,  warm  a  cup  of  fiour, 
being  careful  to  guard  against  browning  it  over  too 
ardent  a  fire.  W'hen  heated,  sprinkle  over  the  article 
to  be  cleansed  and  shut  in  a  box  till  the  morrow.  The 
stuff  will  then  be  found  free  of  all  stain,  w-hether  it  be 
of  oil.  giease.  or  other  discoloring  substances. 

"Is  n'l  iluU  wonderful?"  cried  Miss  Polly; 
"and  so  simple!  Think  of  peo])le  knowing  sucrh  a 
thing  as  thai  .i  luuulred  >eais  ago!  There  are 
those  who  say  that  we  are  wiser  than  our  fore- 
fathers, but  1  ver\  much  doubt  il." 

Just  then  an  automobile  dro\e  U|1  to  the  door, 
and  a  moment  later  Bell\   Powell  rushed  in. 

"I  've  come  lo  take  the  girls  o\er  lo  Chestnut 
Hill  for  lunch!"  she  cried,  after  greeting  them  all. 
"Mother  's  most  anxious  lo  see  Bealrice,  and  I 
want  her  to  meet  our  whole  tribe,  ^'ou  'II  let 
them  come,  won't  >ou,  .\inn  Polly?" 

"Of  course,  my  dear,"  Miss  Tra\ers  answered. 
"I  think  it  will  be  very  nice  for  Beatrice." 

"Then  let  's  gel  off  at  once,"  Betly  suggested, 
starting  for  the  door, 

"But  no,  it  is  impos-sible  that  we  go  so  queek!" 
Be  protested.  "I  'ave  ni\  beds  lo  m.ike  and  to 
arrange  my  so  sweet  little  room,  and — " 

"Oh,  B6,  you  an'  a  darling!"  Peg  exclaimed 
impulsively.  These  domestic  matters  had  wor- 
ried her.  She  had  been  fearful  that  this  French 
cousin,  who  inighl  be  a  countess  and  who  was 
accustomed  to  have  serxants  on  e\ery  hand  lo 
wait  upon  her,  would  give  no  thought  to  the  added 
work   her  living   there  entailed.     Selma,   alone. 
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Till"  I  iTK  or  oFxrwoon 


could  not  do  it  all.  and  both  Aiiiit  Polly  and  IVp 
herself  helped  in  nian\-  ways.  She  had  not  e\- 
pecled  Beatrice  to  be  so  ready  to  fall  in  with  these 
arrangements,  and  \et  here  she  was  jiroiiosing  to 
make  her  own  bed,  as  if  she  had  done  it  all  her 
life. 

"Come  on.  HeU\.  we  'II  Kt  yon  'elp!"  HO  cried, 


■  ■>ni   M\i>i  1  n  ni  K  1  K.H  I'  wu  \\  \i  1 1  n  i  ■  >k  i  hi    i.i  m 


her  tone  proc  hmumi;  that  she  \\.i>  clonii;  her 
c'Misin  a  great  fa\nr.  and  the  three,  l.iughini;.  ran 
upstairs. 

Their  tasks  were  finished  ([uickK  and  lliey  were 
soon  down  again  reads  to  set  oil.  Miss  Traxers 
wenl  to  ihedoor  wilh  ihem,  up  lo  ihe  lasl  mo'menl 
lussiK  anxitnis  about  them  and  full  of  admoni- 
tions for  the  care  nl   iheir  lu'allh. 

"F.'illu-r  and  MciIkt  will  be  ii\er  fd-morniw," 


Heli\  called,  as  the  machine  whisked  away;  and 
.Miss  Travers  watched  it  out  of  sight  before  slii- 
went  back  into  the  house. 

"That  \oung  lad> ,  she  \ery  nice,"  Sselnui 
grunted  dispassionately,  as  she  and  her  mistre^^ 
dusted  the  dining-room  together.  "She  will 
make  us  no  troubles." 

"I  think  she  's  perfect 
1\-    sweet,"    Aunt    PolK 

I  wittered;  and  Selni.i 
nodded  her  head  stolidh 
in  agreement. 

.\  few  minutes  later, 
Mr.  Lynch  came,  bring 
iiig  a  leller  from  Captain 
JoliEi  Travers  in  France. 

II  was  ihe  cjrie  he  had  re  - 
lerred  t<i  in  his  note  seiii 
Ironi  London  to  Peg  and 
-luiuld  ha\c  been  di 
li\ercd  ;i  week,  or  more, 
r.nlier. 

ll  was  ralhei'  bnlk\, 
,1  rid  Miss  Tra  \  ei  - 
ircinbled  slighlb  a>  she 
opened  I  lie  envelop. 
Must  of  the  news  had 
.ilready  been  told  b\ 
Beatrice  herself;  Inn 
ihere  was  a  good  de.il 
that  was  of  interest,  and 
Miss  Polh-  read  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  o\er 
twice: 

Voii  iiia\-  iiiiaKinc  my  sui  - 
lirisewhoii  I  walked  into  the 
KKirn  and  foiriid  her.  She 
liiul  come  dnun  here  in 
eharge  ol  an  ambulance  ^U\ 
.md  was  as  cool  as  a  encum- 
ber. She  dropped  me  ii 
lurt.sythal  mode  me  feel  like 
,1  tirandlather  and  intormeil 
me  thai  she  was  my  cousin, 
iteatrieede  SoulanRC.  1  hiul 
to  rack  my  brains  to  rcmeiu 
ber  how  she  wa.s  a  cousin  ei 
mine,  but  I  <lid  n't  let  her 
know  that.  I  'm  (piite  sure 
\oii  *11  love  her.  She  "s  tlie 
(riendliest  little  soul  in  ll.- 
world,  and  every  one  heie 
tliinks  she  's  xreat.  It  seems  liev  brother  (1  '11  tell  you 
iiboui  him  in  a  minute)  did  n't  think  that  this  war 
was  ever  going  lo  end.  and  so  he  lold  her,  it  any- 
thing happened  to  him,  to  gel  lo  .America  as  quickly 
as  she  could.  They  both  seemed  certain  that  tlup 
would  be  a  John  Travels  with  llie  A.  K.  F..  and  thiA 
were  right-  With  her.  what  her  biolher  says  goes,  and 
so  she  hikeil  out  to  find  me. 

.Now  iibotil  l.ouis  de  Soulange.     I  'm  afraid  there  's 
no  douin  he  's  gone;  but  the  kid  won't  believe  it  —  )U 
won't   listen,     .\lmost   makes  your  heart  break  to  s.  ■■ 


I  11  \1    \KKniM   \M 


ID.-il 


'liiL':  i.icK  oi'   1)1".m:\\()uI) 
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lici  ngluing  agaiii^l  any  siiggostioii  tliat  lio  s  iloacl.  I 
would  n't  mention  it  to  her  il  1  were  you.  atui  do  toll 
IVg  to  be  rarclul.  Time  is  tlie  only  (liing  that  will  con- 
vince her;  lor  1  don't  think  there  's  a  chance  of  his  ever 
coming  back.  I  made  inquiries  and  will  enclose  you  a 
letter  from  the  cure  of  the  village  where  Beatrice  lived, 
lie  was  in  .\merica  when  he  was  a  \-omig  matt;  this  ac- 
lounts  for  his  Knglish.  which  is  pretty  good.  Re  knows 
him.  of  course.  When  you  read  his  letter  you  11  get  an 
idea  of  what  a  brave  girl  she  is.  She  s  got  me  all  right ! 
I  think  she  's  great! 

Jack's  Kilter  ciulcd,  Miss  I'liiiy  oiX'iU'd  llic 
inclosurc  and  read  tlic  following: 

Monsieur  Ir  Captainc  John  Trav'ers,  K.sfiuire. 

Clirr  Capitainr: 

It  is  with  a  pleasure  and  somewhat  a  grief  that  I  reply 
to  your  communication  asking  an  account  of  the  hap- 
penings to  Mademoiselle  th'  S<tulange  and  to  \\vr  brave 
brother.  .Monsieur  le  Marrpiis  de  Soulange-Caderousse. 
It  is  I.  chfr  monsieur,  that  can  li'll  ynu  all  that  occurred 
on  that  dreadful  night;  but  before  I  begin  n\\  tale.  ma>- 
I  commend  t<i  your  care  the  Mademoiselle  Beatrice. 
who  is  as  brave  as  she  is  good.  I  have  known  her  since 
she  is  very  little,  and  I  tell  you  that  she  does  not  know 
that  there  is  evil  in  this  world.  .She  has  written  to  me 
of  \'Our  intention  to  send  her  to  your  family  in  .Ameri^-a. 
It  is  a  wise  course,  though  I  should  like  you  to  remember 
that  the  child  lacks  not  many  friends  in  her  own  country 
who  \vould  make  a  place  for  her  with  great  willingness. 
\ow  I  will  get  on  with  my  accoimt.  trusting  you  will 
excuse  its  brevity  and  man\'  imperfections  of  exj^ression. 

A  short  time  before  the  armistice,  her  brother,  known 
as  the  Capitaine  de  Soulange,  a  most  promising  young 
officer,  \olimteered  to  accoinpanj'  a  friend  in  the  avia- 
tion service  upon  a  very  dangerous  mission  into  the 
cneinj-  territory.  What  was  the  exact  dut\- 1,  of  course, 
know  nothing  except  that  it  involved  nnich  risk.  They 
departed  from  the  C'hateau  de  Soulange  at  night,  and  it 
was  secretly  arranged  that  signals  shoiihl  dire<l  their 
leturn.  This  matter  was  intru.sted  to  Mademoiselle 
Beatrice,  who  was  to  show  a  light. 

No  doubt  you  know  that  the  two  soldiers  ha<I  hardly 
started  when  the  Baches  fired  upon  the  chateau.  It  was 
'luite  terrible!  1,  who  know,  tell  you  that,  having  seen 
it  all.  However,  the  servants  of  the  Soulanges  were 
much  frightened  and  fled,  carrying  with  tliem  their 
young  mistress,  disri'garding  her  desire  to  remain  aiul 
make  the  signal  which  should  guide  her  brother  to 
safet\'.  Later,  she  managed  to  escape  them  anri,  in 
spite  of  the  shells,  kindled  her  light  and  waited  for  the 
return  of  that  aeroplane.  By  a  miracle,  she  was  un- 
touched; but  it  was  entirely  due  to  her  daring  and  devo- 
tion that  the  aviator  returned  safely.  Alas,  without 
her  brother!  I  have  often  pictured  in  my  mind  the 
poor,  brave  mademoiselle  waiting  in  the  dark  for  that 
return;  perhaps,  at  last,  hearing  the  humming  engine 
and  running  to  welcome  her  Louis.  It  is  very  touching 
to  the  heart,  is  it  not.  monsieur.'  But  the  child,  un- 
utterably shocked  to  find  her  beloved  brother  left  be- 
hind, fell  into  insensibility.  The  aviator  took  her  out 
of  harm's  way  and  soon  she  has  returned  to  conscious- 
ness. On  the  morrow  she  goes  back,  and  finds  only  a 
mass  of  ruins  left  of  her  life-long  home. 

I  cannot  say  that  it  has  affected  her  mind;  but.  as 
you  spoke  in  your  letter  to  inc.  she  says  nothing  to  any 
one  of  those  hours  she  .spent  waiting  for  her  brother  to 
return.  That  she  then  sustained  a  great  mental  shock 
is  evident,  and  such  another  might  well  impair  her 
reason.  I  grieve  that  she  still  insists  that  Monsieur 
I.ouis  is  alive  and  fear  some  untoward  circumstance  may 
give  color  to  that  belief,   whiib.   having  proved  false. 


will  bring  the  reaction  1  most  dread.  1  inie.  1  am  con- 
vinced, will  bring  her  consolation.  Le  ban  Dieu.  he  is 
so  good. 

And.  yes.  she  also  insists  upon  carrying  out  (he  ex- 
pressed wishes  of  her  brother,  au  pied  de  la  letlre  (liter- 
ally), and  so  seized  the  first  opportunity  lo  communicate 
with  her  .Vmerican  relatives. 

This  projected  visit  to  \our  great  country.  (Iirr 
monsieur,  seems  desirable:  for  in  new  and  peaceful  sur- 
roundings, without  the  remindings  that  arc  on  evety 
band  in  this  poor  France  of  ours,  .she  may  be  brought  to 
accept  her  great  lo.ss  with  resignation. 

I  regret  lo  add  that,  after  this  lapse  of  time,  no  hope 
whatever  isenlertained  in  offlcial  circles  that  the  Capi- 
taine de  S<iulaiige  ma\-  have  survived.  He  left  the 
aijroplane  to  do  a  certain  duty.  Wi-  know  he  accom- 
plished his  mission:  bul  be  came  nnl  back  al  the  ap- 
pointed lime. 

Monsieur,  wc  \v\u)  knew  liiin  UKiurn  a  licio.  May 
iliat  in  lime  i)i(>\-e  a  lonsolalion  lo  his  \-oung  sister. — 

II  imisf  lui\(-  Ix'cn  tears  llial  made  il  impossi- 
ble lor  Miss  I'oiU'  fo  read  liie  signature  of  the 
good  fine  whose  letter  she  lieid.  She  dropped 
her  iuinds  in  her  lap  and  for  .i  moment  .sat  iiiotion- 
Irss.  lilinking  lier  eyes  (iiiickK  ;  then  her  head 
lilted  to  one  side. 

"She  /.•;  |ierfeetly  sweet,"  the  little  wren 
twittered   lo  herself. 

CHAPTER  VI 

MISS    MAPLE   OF   M.\PLF.   JL\LL 

On  Siiiidav.  Mr.  anrI  Mis.  Powell  dro\e  over  to 
the  lodge  in  their  most  e\pcnsi\e  limousine,  leav- 
ing the  children  behind.  It  was  to  be  an  after- 
noon of  eonsiiltation.  Mrs.  Powell  made  no 
secret  of  the  fact  that  she,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
her  numerous  famih',  was  delighted  with  Beatrice 
and  prepared  lo  make  the  new  cousin  one  of  them- 
selves. Indeed,  it  seemed  likely  that  B6's  \isit 
might  be  an  indefinite  one,  in  view  of  Jack's  last 
letter,  which  .Xtint  PolK  showed  Mrs.  Powell 
secretK',  and  il  was  necessarx  that  the  girl  be 
(iropcrh'  established. 

Beatrice  had  expres,sed  a  desire  to  attend  Miss 
Maple's  school  with  Peg  and  the  two  Powell  girls, 
Bett\and  Horatia,  not  hesitating  to  explain  that 
the  desire  to  search  for  the  lost  sixpence  was  her 
chief  incentive, 

"But  of  course,  I  'a\e  much  to  learn  out  of 
books,"  she  acknowledged  with  a  frank  smile. 

Mrs.  Powell,  a  practical,  every -day,  motherly 
sort  of  woman,  laughed  in  her  kindly  way  at  what 
she  called  "B6's  superstition"  in  the  inatter  of  the 
sixpence;  but  she  saw  a  great  deal  to  recommend 
in  the  proposed  arrangement. 

"It  will  be  the  best  thing  in  the  world,"  she 
told  Aunt  Polly.  "Beatrice  will  go  right  ahead 
with  our  girls,  and  the  sooner  she  starts,  the 
better." 

"But  don't  \ou  think  she  '11  be  unhappv'  among 
all  those  strangers?"  Aunt  Polly  hinted  fearfully. 
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"She ';•  so  swfi't.  I  should  n't  like  her  to  be  niadf  "This   is  a   young  cousin   from   France."    ihe 

unhappx. and  \iiung  peoplccanbeso  thoughtless."  latter  explained.     "She  has  come  to  li\e  at  the 

"My  dear  Aunt  i'olly,  \  (HI  need  n't  worry  about  lodjje.     'S'ou  will  realize  that  her  education  has 

that."  Mrs.   Powell  assured  her.     "She  's  not  a  been  iiilerniiiled  fur  the  last  dreadful  \ears.  and 

shy  child,  .uid,    iiioreoxer.   is  so  runtident   that  it  is  .1  quoliou  with  us  just  how  it  is  best  to  take 

e\ery  one  in  .\merica  will  be  nice  to  her  that  she  il  up  ai;aiii." 

takes  a  kindh'  reception  fur  granted.     What  I  'ni  "She  s|)eaks  luiglisli.''"  asked  .Miss  Ma])le.  her 

imcertain  of  is  how    Miss  Maple  will  act.      I  'xc  exes   l.iking  in  exerx    tietail   of   Beatrice's  hgure 

alreadx-  had  a  talk  with  Heatrice,  and  she  's  be-  .md   ((istiune. 

hind  the  other  girls  in  most   things.     She  's  had  "Mais   otii.    >iui(lcnioiscll( ."    Be.itrice  answered 

four  X ears  of  war  instead  ol  e(iiic<ition,  xciu  ?.ee."  lur   lierself.      "I    speak   both    kinds.    l-".nglish   and 

"I    supiJose   some   one   xxill    haxe   to   k-c    Mi-s  .Nmeriraii." 

.Maple  aboitl  il,"  Miss  I'ollx-  twittered  nerxou>ly.  "She    's   xvell    grounded    in    languages."    Mrs. 

"Yes.    niX'   dear.    1    intend    to   see    her,"    Mr^.  I'uucll  hastened  to  put  in.     "Naturally,  there  ari' 

I'owell  sail!  |)ronipllx-.  other  branches  where  she  is  weak,  so  I  am  sure 

"Oh.   that   's  good  of   xuul"    Mis^.   I'.dlx    cried  ^lie  wmtld  not  be  able  to  slip  into  any  one  form 

joyfulK'.      "1  'ni  sure  it   mii^t  be  iiix   iiuch.uil.iblr  in  the  srh"i>l." 

disposition,  but  I  just  can't  be.ii  tli.il  woman.'  "<  H  ihuim-.  iii\    dear  Mr~.   I'owell.  xoii  realize 

"She  needs  managing."  Mr--.   I'owell  tleclared,  the    demorali/ing    ellect    sik  h    ,1    pupil,    who    is 

"but  on  the  whole  I  think  she  's  ,1  lirst-rate  schoul-  necess.u'ilx  lree<l  Irotn  mu(  h  of  the  lonn  discipline, 

mistress.     .\t    .ill    excnts.    x<iii    need    ii't    worrx .  would  haxe  in  ,1  schonI,"  Mi^-  Maple  said  coldly. 

I   '11  attetid   to  it."     .Xnd.   being  a  prompt   and  "1  ustiallx' adx  ise  a  g(n  erness  in  such  cases." 

capable  person.   Mr~.   I'owell  proceeded  to  settle  Mrs.  i'owell  nodded  agreement. 

the  matter  at  once.  "I  felt  that  x<iu  wotilfl  sa\-  that,"  she  returned 

The  xveatht't  had  I  le.ired  and  Be  sttggested  that  pleasantlx'.  ",ind   I   hojied  \i>u  might   be  able  to 

tliex walk  up  to  I  )eiii-wond ;  Init  her  cousin  shook  suggest  some  one  for  the  iiosition.      ^  tni  see.  il 

,1  xvise  head.  necessitates  a  ])erson  .il]|e  to  instruct   Bettx'  and 

"No.  mx   de.ii ."  she  s.iid  decisixfix  .  "this  is  to  I 'eg  ,uid  lloratia  .is  well,  so  >he  in  list  be  capable." 

be  a  formal  cill.     We  shall  go  in  stale."  Miss  Maple  stilted  in  her  rhair  .t  liille  iineasilx . 

So  the  car  w.e-  ordered  .md  the  two  rolled  up  She  h.id  no  desire  to  sec  tin-  girls  ol  ihe   Traxers' 

to   the  great    house  so  i|uickl\    that,   before  she  coimection  leaxe  the  si  hool ;  Init  she  had  bitterly 

c|iute  realized  it.  Be  had  been  admitted  to  D<-iie-  resented   the  restriction  in  lier  lea>e  ol   the  place 

wood  and  xxhiskeil  into  ilir  incplioiMdoni.  whirh  h.id   prexeiili-d   her  111, iking  use  of  its  olil 

With  a  little  gasp  ^he  looked  .iboiit   hn.  wide-  n.ime.  .is  >lie  h.id  pl.iimeil.  ,ind  w.is  iiexer  readx' 

exed,  and  turned  to  .Mrs.  I'owi-ll.  |oi;ooiit  oj  hei  w.i\  to  ol)lii;c  one  ol  thef.nnilx'. 

"It   's  iust   as  I   'axe  dre.iiii'."  ^lie  w  hi'-peied.  "  I  1  ,111  lliink  ol  no  one  w  ith  such  xaried  acconi- 

"Our   chateau   xx.is.   oh.   so   xcix    different.      Net  plisliinints."  she  rem.irki-d  >lil11\  .      "I  shall  regret 

here  do  1  feel  at   'onie.  to..."  seeing    xoiir   d.uighlers   go.    Mrs.    Towell.      Thex' 

"It    must    be    in    the    blood.    iii\     de.ir."    Mis.  , ire  both  doing  mi  well  here.      I   fe.ir  xini  also  xvill 

I'oxvell    nodded    imderst.iiidinglx  .      "W'e  .ill    loxe  li.ix  e  cuisi- to  regret  it.  if  xini  renioxe  ihem  and  so 

Denexxood.      Mx    inolher   w.i--  ,1     I  i.i\ir-..   .mil    I  n-t.ird   their  progress." 

iiexer  cro->  the  threshold  wiilioui  .1  liiiiip  in  iii\  "Nes.  it  '-.  too  bad."  Mi^.  I'owell  .igreed  ami- 

lhroat.iiox\  ihat  strangers  .lie  ill  it."  .iblx.   "but    it    icillx    ciii'l    be  helped.      Beatrice's 

Be.ilrirt'  mox  ed   nearer. to   Mr-..    I'.iwell  on  llir  brother.  C.ipil.iiiie  le  (omle  de  Soiil.inge.  would 

^of.i.      She  w.is  beginning  togrow  loud  ol  ilii-- new  li,ixee\eix   rci^oii  lo  complain  ol  our  hospitality 

cousin,  wlio.  with  so  m.nix   respoii-.ibililics  ol  lur  il  we  lell  lici  wiihoui  coiupaiiiou-liip  in  a  strange 

own.  had  xel  foiinil  time  to  sp.ire  for  tin-  inteie^ts  l.iiiil." 

of  a  lone  1- reiic  li  girl.  "Louis  is  the  Mari|uis  de  Sonlange-C.ideroUsse 

.\ud   then   Miss  .Maple  came  in.  or  i.ither.   to  now.   iiui  coiisiiic."  .s.iid   Beatrice,   iimocenllx',  in 

Be.  she  seemed   lo  ai>]ie,u'  in   ihe  doorwax    from  surprise.      "|)id   \  oil   not   know.''      The  old   inar- 

Mimewhere  c|uile  iicir.     She  w.is  a    I, ill  woin.m.  (|uis.  he  die  since  the  w.ir  begin,  and  he  did  nexcr 

with  a  suiile  th.il  h.id  no  mirth  in  il.     She  won'  marry." 

I  hick  glasses,  wliidi  made  her  (lale  bhu' eyes  look  "No.    I    h.id   n't   heard  i>f  the  old  gentleman's 

xery  small  indeed,  and  Be  thought,  xvilh  a  sinking  death";    Mrs.    Powell    spoke  ciuile  sadlx.     "We 

heart,  that  it  would  not  be  so  easx-  lo  flatter  Miss  \  isited  him  in  I'rance  xvhen  I  xvas  a  bride,  and  he 

M.iple  into  .1  good  humor  as  she  had  suggested.  xxas  so  good  to  me.     I  must  lell  xcni  all  alioiit  il 

But   the  l.idx    had  ,1  pleasant  x  oice  and  greeted  some  dax.  Be;  but  now  we  "re  taking  up  too  much 

Mrs.  Powell  cordi.illx.  of  Mi—  M.iple'-  lime."     She  st.uted  lo  rise,  Imt 
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the  sclioolniistress  stot)ped  her.  'I'hc  coinersa- 
tion  she  had  just  heard  was  not  without  its  effect 
upon  her.  It  was  one  thing  lo  refuse  to  make  a 
place  for  a  Httle  French  refugee  in  shabby,  out- 
c;rown  clothes;  it  was  ciuitc  another  thing  to 
ilcn\  the  school  to  a  member  of  the  old  noblesse, 
who  could  help  to  gi\e  tone  to  the  whole 
establishment. 

"I  'vebeen  thinking,  Mrs.  Powell,"  Miss  Maple 
U'gan.  "Frankly,  it  would  he  a  personal  grief  to 
nic  to  sec  your  daughters  lea\  e  Maple  1  lall.  Will 
you  not  give  me  a  day  or  two  to  consult  with  m\- 
leaching  statT  and  hear  what  the\-  ha\e  to  suggest 
about  caring  for — ah — "  She  looked  a(  Heatrice. 
not  knowing  what  to  call  her. 

"Beatrice  de  Soulange,"  that  young  lad\'  sup- 
plied promptly. 

"For  Beatrice,"  Miss  Maple  went  on.  ".\s  1 
said,  it  is  usual  lo  suggest  a  go\erness  in  stich 
cases;  but  iierhaps  some  special  arrangement 
might  be  arri\ed  at  for  her." 

Mrs.  Powell  nodded.  "That  would  be  \'er\ 
kind  of  \oii."  she  said,  rather  indifferently,  "and 
there  is  no  mad  haste  in  the  matter.  The  child 
has  just  arrived  and  might  be  the  better  for  a 
little  time  to  become  accustomed  to  her  sur- 
roundings. Moreover,  it  hardly  seems  likeh'  that 
1  shall  find  a  suitable  person  at  once." 

"I  know  a  \er>'  nice  \  lad\',  dhi  roiisinc."  Be 
^uggesltnl  demureb  .  "the  one  who  bring'  me  from 
I'rance.  She  tell  me  she  was  a  \^(>iivrnuuUc  before 
the  war." 

"Indeed I"  said  .Mis.  Powell,  seemingU'  niucli 
interested.  "At  all  events,  Miss  Maple,  we  shall 
wait  to  hear  from  \ou.  I  presume  \ou  can  come 
to  a  decision  b\-  the  middle  of  the  week.-* " 

"CertaiuK .  cerlainh  !"  agreed  Miss  Maple, 
.md  all  rose  and  made  their  wa\  into  the  hall. 

As  the  threi;  mo\ed  out  of  the  door.  Beatriii- 
looked  about  her  with  shining  eyes. 

"Ah.  ma  coiisiiir,"  she  cried,  forgetful  of  Miss 
Maple,  "is  it  not  strange  that  I  should  stan'  here, 
where  my  so  little  great  ancestress  play,  and  dust, 
.md  fight  against  the  British  long  ago,  I.  whose 
brother  hghl  hcsidc  the  British  in  our  war?  Is  it 
not  truly  strange?" 

She  scarceh'  ex|x;cted  an  answer.  Rather  was 
she  talking  to  herself,  in  the  ecstacy  she  felt  at 


being  at  last  at  Uenewood,  whose  history  she  knew 
by  heart.  Then  suddenly  she  looked  toward  the 
staircase  and  went  forward  as  if  drawn  l)y  an 
inxisible  cord. 

"It  is  she!"  Be  whispered,  "the  real  Beatrice!" 
She  went  to  the  foot  of  the  stair  on  tiptoe,  for  the 
moment  wholh'  unconscious  that  there  was  an\ 
one  else  in  the  hall,  and,  with  her  e>es  fixed  upon 
the  glowing  face  of  the  iiortr.iil.  curtsied  low,  as 
she  might  to  a  great  lady. 

"M\'  first  of  all  wish  was  lo  see  \ou,"  she  said 
softly,  addressing  the  picture.  "It  is  after  you  I 
'a\'e  been  name'.  1  also  am  Beatrice,  and  here  1 
make  m\'  jjromise  lo  \<iii  thai  I  shall  lr>-  not  lo 
make  \'OU  ashame'  that  1  bear  it." 

She  stood  Iransiixed  tor  a  moment,  then,  with 
another  bow,  she  seemed  in  remember  that  there 
were  others  there,  and.  with  ;i  llushed  face,  she  ran 
lo  rejoin  Mrs.  Powell. 

"Thank  >(ni.  oh.  th.mk  niuiI  '  she  said  to  Miss 
Maple.  "It  is  much  lo  me,  who  'a\e  left  m>'  'onie 
in  France,  lo  fin'  a  so-old  frieii'  as  that  picture.  1> 
she  not  beautiful,  that  Beatrice  Travers,  who,  1 
cannot  ihink.  was  ever  old?" 

"Say  good-b\-  to  Miss  Maple.  Be."  Mrs.  Powell 
remarked,  seeing  that  the  girl  was  somewhat  over- 
wrought, "and  then  run  oul  to  the  car.  I  shall  be 
ihere  in  a  niomenl." 

Beatrice  dro])ped  a  curlss  lo  the  schoolmistress 
,ind  tied  to  the  wailing  automobile. 

"If  you  decide  that  \ou  can  find  a  place  for 
her."  Mrs.  Powell  said,  addressing  Miss  Maple.  "1 
think  >ou  will  find  her  a  good  student  and  ver\' 
easy  to  manage.  She  's  a  dear  child  with  a  heart 
<'f  gold.  1  'ill  sure." 

"She  seems  \ery  imiiressionable  and — and 
<  .allic.  "  Miss  Maple  replied,  in  a  cold  voice.  "I 
wish  she  were  more  like  \oiir  own  dear  daughters." 

"She  's  ^•er\•  much  like  nn  Marjory,"  Mrs. 
Powell  answered  with  a  smile,  "but  of  conr.se  \ou 
noticed — " 

She  stopped,  nodding  toward  llie  picture,  but 
Miss  Maple  appeared  not  to  know  what  she 
meant. 

"^'ou  me.in  you  did  n'l  see  it?"  Mrs.  Powell 
asked.  "As  the  child  stood  there  it  almost  seemed 
as  if  the  first  Beatrice  Travers  were  bowing  a 
compliment  to  Sir  Joshua's  jwrtrait  of  herself." 


{To  be  cotttiitucd) 


"TITO" 

Bv   SAMUEL   E.   IIAEE 


Onk  >pring  moniiiij;  a  (c\\  years  ago,  I  stepped 
out  of  ni\'  hold  ill  llio  IwaiUifiil  Swiss  cit>'  of 
( leiicxa  ill  search  of  some  tobacco,  and  liad  not. 
lar  to  go  before  I  saw  tlie  sign  "Tabac"  swinging 
o\er  liie  door  of  a  little  sliop  on  the  R\w  Blanc 
keiM  b\'  Monsieur  Tito.  I  eiilered  and  was 
waited  mi  In  a  ver\  |irelty  jillle  girl  of  about 
I  weKe  years.  She  was  so  gentle  and  painstaking 
I  decided  that  while  I  was  in  (>ene\a  1  would 
bii\-  in\-  tobacco  of  Monsieur  Tito.  .So  the  next 
week  1  went  again  to  the  shop.  Moiisi('iir  Tito 
liiniself  waited  on  me  this  lime. 

He  was  a  l)ig,  fine-looking  man  with  a  pleasant 
-mile,  .md  I  stayed  for  a  few  moments  to  talk 
to  him.  .\s  I  stood  there.  1  noticed  on  one  ol 
the  cigar-boxes  over  his  head  an  f-'iiglish  sparrow, 
which  I  supposed  had  happeiie<l  to  fix  in  when 
ilic  door  was  open. 

So  I  said  to  Monsieur  I'ilo.  "Did  xou  know  \ou 
h.id  a  sparrow  in  here.-'" 

lie  glanced  oxer  his  shoulder  and  sinipK  said, 
"()h.  \'es,  that  is  our  Tetee:  it  is  his  home." 

After  a  question  or  two  1  le.irned  the  story  of 
,  "our  Tet6c,"  or  Tito,  as  I  inefer  to  call  him. 

One  da\'.  four  years  before,  a  nest  full  of  xdung 
si^arrows  was  lilown  down  from  the  eaves  in  a 
gale;  the  little  daughter,  whose  name  was  Marie, 
rescued  this  liabx'  bird  from  the  street  and 
brought  him  into  the  shop.  There  the  small 
waif  had  li\ed  e\er  since  and  had  become,  a- 
Monsieur  Tito  said,  almost  like  of  one  the  famib  . 
I'or  the\'  all  lived  together  back  of  the  little  shop: 
I'apa  Tito.   Mamma    Tito.   Marie,  and   "Tetee." 

.\s  we  talked.  "Tetee"  flew  down  on  Monsieur 
Tito's  shoulder  as  if  to  .sa\-,  "'i'es.  it  is  all  Inn- 
.ind  this  is  my  good  friend."  The  m.in  pelted 
the  bird  most  tenderU',  showing  ,i  perfec  I  iiikKm- 
slanding  between  them. 

Diirint;  the  weeks  I  was  in  (.ene\<i.  1  rareK- 
missed  a  daily  call  on  the  little  fellow.  We 
became  great  friends.  He  would  ll\-  to  me.  light 
on  my  shoulder  and  eat  from  my  hand  and  e\en 
from  my  lips.  I5ut  if  I  carried  my  cane  with  me, 
he  would  not  come  near  iiiitil  I  had  put  it  well  out 
of  reach.  Tito's  accomplishments  were  main. 
1  le  watciied  his  master's  shop  when  no  one  was 
behind  the  counter.  If  any  one  attempted  to 
take  anything  from  the  shelves,  Tito  would  ll\' 
out  from  Ijehind  a  cigar-box  with  a  dash  and  ,i 
warning  note,  very  startling  to  the  intruder. 

Then  there  came  a  day,  just  the  day  before 
Christmas,  when  the  Tito  family  was  very  un- 
happy.    "Tetee"  was  lost! 


It  was  bleak  and  cold;  there  had  been  few 
customers  in  the  little  shop.  The  one  thought 
was  lit  the  coining  festi\-al  of  Christmas.  Marie 
came  in  Irom  her  music  ics.son,  for  she  was  learn- 
ing the  \ioliii  and  had  alread>'  received  a  inedal 
for  her  excellent  progress,  and  her  first  thought, 
.!■-  usual,  was  of  "Tetee."  who  generally  flew  to 
her  shoulrler  or  hat  to  greet  her.  Hut  no  "Telcc" 
appeared  or  came  to  her  call. 

riu'ii  there  was  great  alarm — Pa]ia  Tito  and 
Mama  Tito  calling  here  and  there  and  every- 
where; Marie  weeping  and  cr\ing  that  if  Tclec 
was  lost,  there  would  be  no  Christmas  for  her! 

Mama  Tito,  with  onl\-  a  shawl  o\er  her  shoiil- 
rlers,  ran  into  the  street,  where  the  wind  blew 
bitlerK  ,ind  tlie  snow  fell  fast.  I'apa  Tito  ran 
after  her.  cr>ing  that  she  would  catch  cold,  and 
Marie  .sat  with  her  heatl  in  her  hands,  weeping! 
Xow  it  was  (luite  dark,- -the  lamps  were  lighted 
and  the  little  family  sat  down  to  their  su|ipcr  in 
a  \-eiy  s.id  state  of  mind.  .Ml  agreed  that  there 
could  be  no  Christmas  tree  and  no  Christmas  joy 
for  theni.  that  \ear.      "Tetc-e"  was  lost! 

The  little  green  lr<'e  had  been  brought  hom<- 
the  il.iy  before  ,iiid  was  waiting  for  its  tinsel 
dress  and  bright  jewels,  for  its  gifts  from  each 
one  fur  the  other.  e\en  for  "Tetee!"  Monsieur 
Tito  .uid  Ins  wife  had  alwa\s  before  trimmed  the 
I  reel  ft  er  Marie  was  I  licked  into  bed  and  "Tetee's" 
Iliad  w,is  tiicki'd  uiiiler  his  wing.  But  there 
( (Mild  lie  no  thought  of  Christmas  trees  this  night, 
with  "Tetee"  (Mil  in  the  cold,  jierhaps  e\en  then 
King  dead  in  .some  snow-drift!     Who  could  tell? 

The  morning  came  Christmas  morning — and 
the  little  household  was  .istir  again.  But  it  w,i- 
not  eas%  to  call  "Happ\'  Christinas!  "  or  "Mens 
I  hristmas!"  back  and  forth,  when  the  thoiightsof 
.ill  were  on  the  little  wanderer.  'The  storm  had 
blown  itself  out;  the  sun  was  shining  again. 
The  shop  was  opened,  and  an  occasional  customer 
came  .ind  went.  Presently,  just  as  Papa  Tito 
was  weighing  out  an  ounce  of  snufi,  the  do. 
opened  for  another  customer  and — in  flew  Ti: 
He  circled  around  and  around  Monsieur  Tito: 
head  with  a  ihirp,  chirp,  in  a  sort  of  whirl  of  jo\ . 
and  then  alighted  on  the  big  man's  shoulder. 
^'ou  can  imagine  what  a  cry  of  delight  went  up 
from  the  little  home  behind  the  shop  .when 
Monsieur  Tito  cried,  "Tet6e  is  here!  Tet6e  is 
here!  Now  we  will  ha\e  Christmas;  now  wc  will 
liaxe  our  tree!" 

'Then  the  shop  was  dosed  lor  the  da\  .md  a 
liapp>  Christmas  \ou  may  be  sure  lhe\  had. 


A  little  shop  onjt 
RueBIancKept  hy^' 
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Vy.rk  rVie   ass ;sr>.ncii-  ofKer  cUss  in  En^lisK  G.rAmniJ.r 


(.  IIAKU  ll.kS 

Caroline  AagKsla.  a  school-f^irl 
Mrs.  Benedict,  her  mother 

The  Fairv  Palieiiee 


Ma  ill 


A  Xouii 
An  Adjeelive 
An  Article 
A  Pronoun 
A   Verb 
An  Adverli 
A  Preposition 


A  Conjiinelion 
An  Interjection 
Another  Xoiin 
Another  Pronoun 
Another  \'erb 
(Jneen  i',rammar 
Kina  LiniiiUiij^e 


TlMK :  'I'lu-  I'rcsi-in,  l.in-  alu-rnuoii 
l'l.A(  K;  'I'lu-  library  of  .1  hoiiii- 

(Mrs.  Benedict  is  seated  at.  her  dah,  ^.-ritini^.  The 
maid  enters  -with  the  mail.) 

Maii).     The-  mail,  Mrs.  BeiRiliii. 

Mrs.  K.  Tliaiik  you,  Sarali.  1  las  Miss  Caroline 
come  in.' 

Maiix     No.  ma'am,  not  yet.     (ILcit.) 

Mrs.  B.  (glancing  at  the  clock).  It  is  time  for 
ihe  child  to  be  linmo.     {Opens  letter  and  reads  aloud.) 

"Dear  Mauam: 

"\Vc  beg  to  aimoiMiLC  our  early  summer  oiieiurn;  ol 

English   sport    hais.     The  smart    set   on    Riverside 

Drive  arc  wearing  these  kind.     \Vc  shall  be  delighted 

10  show  ihem  to  vou  who  we  know  10  be  exclusive" — 

{Tears  letter  in  t'.vo  in  disgust.) 

"Who  we  know  to  be  exclusive!"  "These  kind!" 
What  ignorance!  Oh!  I  am  so  glad  my  Carohnc  is 
learning   10  sfx-ak  the    English  language  correclly' 


[E.rainines    .■iecond   letter.)     .\h!     taroline's    report! 
1  .shall  be  so  disappointed   if  il  is  noi  good. 

{Enter  Caroline,  '..'ho  runs  up  to  her  mother  and 
ihro'iL's  her  arms  around  her.) 

Caroi.inIv.  Oh,  Mummie  dear!  Jack  has  just 
learned  us  the  most  loveliest  new  game! 

Mrs.  H.  lias  taught  us,  Caroline!  Never  say 
"learned  us";  and  loveliest,  not  most  loveliest. 

Caroi.ink.  Oh,  that  's  nothing,  Mother!  \Vc  all 
say  that.  Frances  says  it,  and  she  's  awful  good  at 
grammar. 

Mrs.  B.  Caroline,  Caroline,  \ou  nit'sl  not  use 
such  expressions!  _ 

Caroi.ini;.     I'rances  does:  why  should  nil.'' 
Mrs.   B.     Because  it  is  poor  l-Inglish,  my  child. 
See,  Caroline,  your  report  has  just  come. 
Caroline.     Oh,  do  read  it ! 

(Thex  open  it  and  read  it  together.) 
Mrs,   B.     "Reading  —  Very     good.     Writing  — 
Very    good.     .\rt — Excellent.     {Caroline   claps    her 
hands.)     llisiorv — Excellent." 

Caroi.ini:.  Oh,  1  'm  sci  gl.id.  1  tried  so  hard. 
AlRS.  B.  ".\rithmetii — Fair,  tirammar— En- 
tirely uns.ilisfactor\."  Oh,  Caroline,  Caroline,  you 
have  disappointed'  me'  The  other  grades  mean 
nothing  when  granmi.ir  is  poor.  I'aroliue,  you  must, 
vou  siiiipK-  must  improve  in  grammar. 

Caroline.     Oh,  win-  do  you  make  nie  study  iti" 
1  don't  sec  any  use  in  grammar,  anyway. 
Mrs.  B.     Caroline! 

Caroline,  But,  Mother,  I  really  can't  sec  any 
use  in  il.  It  's  grammar  again  to-nighi,  and  it  takes 
hours  and  hour-.     Mummie  dear,  I  need  n't  do  it, 
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need  I   {coaxiii0v)?  Sav  voii  will   wriie  a   iioie  lo 
Miss  Blake. 

Mrs.  H.  Caroline.  I  am  surprised.  You  must 
ha\e  a  better  report  in  grammar  for  Father  ne.xt 
month.  Remember,  this  is  your  study-hour — one 
solid  hour  of  stud\-  before  bedtime.  Your  father 
and  I  are  going  out  lo  dinner. 

{Kisses   Caroline,   and  exit.) 

Caroline  {rather  sulkily  ^els  school-hag,  sits  do7.cn 
at  desk,  and  pulls  books  out,  one  hy  one),  (ieographj' 
— histor\' — arithmetic — grammar.  Oh!  I  suppose 
I  '11  have  to  begin  with  grammar.  [Opens  hook  and 
looks  at  it  a  fe-ii' minutes.)  Oil,  dear!  1  don't  think 
I  '11  ever  get  it  right.  It  's  all  mi.\ed  up.  What  a 
stupid  sentence  lo  anahze!  ".Marian  invited  John 
and  me  to  a  parly."  I  wish  1  was  at  one  this 
very  minute!  Besides,  1  believe  it  ought  to  be, 
"Marian  invited  John  and  /  to  a  party."  I  or 
me,  which  shall  it  be?  There!  1  '\e  made  a  rhyme. 
Bui  that  does  n't  do  me  any  good.  Oh!  1  'm  so 
tired  and  sleepy.  Miss  Blake  told  us  to  write  a 
sentence  with  every  part  of  speech,  a  phrase,  and  a 
clause  in  it.  and  I  'm  so  muddled  I  don't  know  a  noun 
from  a  verb.  I.et  's  see.  There  ought  to  be  nine 
parts  of  speech,  including  the  article.  (Counting  on 
her  fingers.)  Noun — pronoun — adjectixe — article — 
Oh,  dear!  I  don't  understand  a  single  part  of  speech, 
and  I  don't  care. — I  wonder  how  .Miss  Blake  would 
like  that  sentence!  It  's  the  truth,  anyway,  and 
inust  have  most  of  the  parts  of  S])eech  in  it.  I  think 
I  'II  write  it  on  the  blackboard  and  sec  how  it  goes. 
[Goes  to  the  blackboard  and  'writes  the  following, 
pronouncing  each  word  as  site  writes.)  I — do — not — 
under.stand — a  —  single  —  part — (enter  the  Fairy 
Patience,  who  floats  about  unseen  by  Caroline)  of — 
speech — and — I — don't — care.  (Caroline  stamps  her 
foot.  Fairy  hides  her  face.)  So  there!  (Fairy  touches 
_  Caroline  with  her  wand.) 

C.\ROLINE  {turning  around  in  surprise).  Oh!  Oh! 
who  are  you  ? 

(Music    plays.) 

F.\1RY.  I  am  the  Fairy  Patience  and  1  have  come 
to  help  you.  If  you  will  s;iy  my  magic  words,  you 
will  understand  all  the  parts  of  speech  and  they  will 
be  your  friends. 

C.VROLI.VE.  oh,  but  I  don't  understand  grammar: 
and  besides,  I  can't;  and  besides,  I  hate  it;  and  be- 
sides, I  don't  care.  But  what  can  a  lovely  fair>-  like 
\ou  have  to  do  with  grammar'* 

F.VIRV.  Evepithing  in  the  world,  Caroline,  for  1 
shall  make  you  love  grammar.  "I  can't"  and  "I 
don't  care"  are  not  magic  words.  They  belong 
lo  that  ugly  imp,  /w^-atience.  Hear  my  words 
(whispers  in  Caroline's  ear). 

Caroline.  Oh,  I  'm  .sorry.  1  really  do  wish  I 
could  understand.     I  'II — 

Fairv  ('iVatvs  her  wand).  Remove  the  last  words 
from  ihe  blackboard,  Caroline.  (Caroline  erases 
"and  I  don't  care,"  and  writes  "Iml.")  .Now  for  the 
magic  words!  (Caroline  completes  the  sentence  on  the 
blackboard  with  "/  '//  try  to  understand."  Fairy 
pulls  curtain  at  Ihe  liack  of  stage  and  discloses  a  large 
book.     Music  stops). 

Cakolink.  Why,  that  's  our  grammar!  (Noun 
and  Article  step  out  and  hme.)  Who  e\fr  hearil  of 
words  stepping  out  of  a  Ijook.' 

-Article.      I,  .-Xrlicle,  inlrodnce  Noun. 

.Noun.     I  am  the  noun. 

Article.  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Noun,  \oii  are  only  a 
noun  to-da\ .  (Pointing  lo  Idackboard)  "A  part." 
See! 

Noun.  Impudent  little  .Article!  Word  of  one, 
two,  or  three  letters'     Theie  are  bin  three  of  vou. 


while  there  are  millions  of  me.  I  name  all  persons, 
places,  ideas,  things  in  the  world! 

.\kticle.  Bill  I  point  \ou  out  and  make  \oii 
unimportant  or  important,  as  1  please. 

NoiN.  Get  back  in  \  our  ])lace,  .Article.  (Article 
jumps  in  place.)  \ou  forget  liow  small  \ou  are. 
Where  is  .Adjective?  It  is  fortunate  he  stands  be- 
tween us  to-day. 

h'AlRV   (calling).     .Adjective!     Adjective! 

.Adjbctive  (emerges  from  book).  Oh,  Noun  and 
.Article!  Do  I  ha\'e  to  separate  you  two  again? 
Caroline  .Augusta,  I  stand  in  front  of  Noun,  for  1 
often  need  to  explain  him.  It  is  I,  Adjective,  who 
really  limit  the  power  of  Noun.  I  can  make  him 
tall  or  short,  warm  or  cold,  proud  or  humble,  .sad  or 
gay  (Noun  fans  himself,  shivers,  pouts,  laughs,  etc.) 
— anything  I  [ilease. 

.Adjective.  Oh,  Caroline,  1  almost  jumped  out  of 
my  page  a  while  ago  when  \()ii  called  me  "most 
lo\eliest." 

Caroline.     Oh,  1  'm  so  sorrs ,  Mr.  .Adjective! 

.Adjective.  .And  liow  tired  .Adverb  and  I  are  of 
being  "most  adorable" — "most  wonderful" — "per- 
leclly  dreadful"  all  da\'  long.  But  where  is  Pronoun? 
He  is  usually  sticking  himself  in  and  pushing  Noun 
and  me  out  of  the  way. 

Fairy.     Shall  I  call  Pronoun? 

Caroline.  Oh.ves!  I  hardlv  understand  him  at 
all. 

[•'airv.      Pronoun!      Pronoun! 

(Enter  Pronoun,  pushing  Noun,  .Article,  am!  Ad- 
ject ivc  rudely  aside.) 

Pronoun.  Oh,  you  three!  Noun,  1  heard  you 
lelling  Caroline  .Augusta  here  how  wonderful  you 
are,  but  you  forgot  to  say  that  if  I  did  not  step  in 
and  take  your  place,  people  would  grow  very  tired 
of  you.  Oh,  what  wearisome  things  sentences  would 
be  without  me! 

Noun.     Don't  be  so  personal.  Pronoun. 

Pronoun.  Ha,  ha!  I  am  personal.  Indeed,  / 
am  the  subject  of  the  sentence  to-day  (points  to 
pronoun  "I"  on  blackboard). 

Caroline.  When  you  are  personal,  I  think  I 
understand  you;  and  I  can  always  find  you  when  you 
are  demonstrative;  but  you  are  such  a  troublesome 
creature  when  you  are  relative. 

Prondin.  That  is  n't  my  fault.  That  's  because 
>ou  mix  my  cases.  You  don'l  know.how  il  hurls  me 
lo  be  pill  in  the  wrong  case,  and,  since  I  luive  only 
three,  I  think  you  might  remember  them.  Think  of 
my  antecedents,  too!  I  .suppose  you  don'l  know 
whether  "who"  is  nominative  or  object i\e.  I  heard 
you  say  just  lo-day,  "The  bo\-  who  I  saw  \eslerdiiy." 
Don't  treat  me  thai  way,  Caroline  .Augusta.  Il  hurls 
my  feelings.  If  you  arO  lired.  Noun,  just  sil  down 
with  .Adjecli\e  and  .Article,  an<l  I  will  lake  the  place 
of  all  three  of  >ou  lo  welcome  \erb,  who  lold  me  he 
was  coming.  I  'in  so  often  his  subject  that  I  'm 
(|uite  used  to  his  (|ueer  wa\  s.  Now  then,  \erb,  hurry 
up!     You  there?' 

{Article,  Adjective,  and  Noun  sit  down  in  row  on  edge 
of  stage.     .1  s'nore  is  heard  liehind  Ihe  scene.) 

.Artklic         ) 

.Adjective     \  (in  unison).     \'erb-U-eps. 

Not:N  _     J 

.Noun.  We  should  nol  disiiub  him.  You  know 
he  has  his  moods!     I-.  he  weak  or  -iroiig  lo-day? 

(.1  groan  is  heard.) 
Pronoun.     He's 
.Artii  I.E.     an 
.Adjeciive.     old 
.Noun.     Sleepy-head! 
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\'eRB  {emerges  from  book,  stretching,  and  rubbing 
his  eyes).  What  's  all  this  about  ^  \\h\-  am  I  being 
railed?     I  was  sleeping. 

I'KON'OUN.     Vou 're  wanted.     Vou  must  be  active. 

\'i:rb.     Who  wants  me? 

I'kONOUN  {pointing  to  Caroline).  She — she — don't 
("Murder"  shouted  from  behind  the  scene)  understand 
■grammar. 

C.\ROLlNF-.  Oh  dear!  Some  one  's  being  mur- 
dcre<l !     Who  is  it  ? 

Vekh.  Oh,  that  's  only  old  King's  English. 
I'hey  'rL-  always  mur<ierinj;  him.  (Shaking  his  fi.^t 
at  J'roiioiin.)     How  dare  \oil  disagree  with  inc? 

Prcnoin.     She  don't!     She  don't!     She  don't! 

C'.\ROl.lNE.     Oh,  please  don't  quarrel! 

\'lCKli.  Now  don't  blame  me.  rronouii  iiiii^i 
.igree  with  me. 

C.\roi.ini:.     Oo  shake  hands  and  be  IrieiuU. 

\'l-;i<n.  (,  We  agree.     She  (/"c.s  n't  understand 

rkoMiiN.        grammar. 

\  (jKl).  1  am  the  mighls  \erl).  and  iii\  u.n>  are 
like  milo  no  other  ])arts  ot  sptfeh.  N'ea,  terrible 
and  intricate  are  they.  1  govern  time,  as  lime 
has  go\erned  man,  and,  like  man,  1  am  \er\'  actise, 
cointnanditig,  declaring;  or,  like  woman,  1  .--peak  in 
conditions — am  often  pas>i\e  .ind  indirect  in  my 
ways.  .\i  times  1  st.ind  alone;  but  1  have  aids  that 
were  and  are  and  shall  l>e,  that  may  and  can  and 
must  do  what  1  will — au\iliarie>  to  me,  the  verb. 
Must  I  admit  that  I  am  sometimes  ini(>erfect? 
Vet — ^as  often  —perfect.  On  the  whole,  m\  habits 
are  regular. 

(.■Idirrii  filters  timidly.) 

.\l)Vi:kli.  lC\i use  me.  .\lr.  X'erb,  1  could  n't  help 
iK-.iring  what  >ou  said.  Often  have  1  seen  you  very 
irregular.  1  help  him.  Miss  Caroline,  and  indeed  1 
freipiently  affect  his  whole  character. 

Xkrh.  Oho,  .\dverb!  yoti  must  not  interrupt  me, 
the  X'erb.  N'ou  de|)end  on  me.  You  could  not  exist 
without  me.  Vou  may  stand  before  me  {.Adverh 
jumps  in  pinie  as  I'erh  points}  or  after  me,  but  \ou 
may  not  take  m\-  jilace. 

.4t)Vi:RH.  Bui  1  can  decide  how,  and  when,  and 
where  you  shall  act.  Stand  liere  tpoiiits,  and  I'erh 
takes  place).  Stand  there  (Verb  jumps  into  place  ami 
starts  to  interrupt).     Keep  .ft ill.     Speak  »oii'.' 

Verb  (strutting  over  to  .\dverb).  Look  hen-, 
young  Adverb,  you  are  going  too  far.  I  need  your 
iielp  occasionalh',  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

.■\dverb.     Often — ver>    often. 

Verb.  No  wonder  I  am  moody!  Well,  as  1  w,i^ 
alx)Ut  to  say,  when  .Adverb  so  riideh  interru]>tefl: 
ignorant  peoi)le  .ibuse  me — m.ike  me  "come  " 
instead  of  "came,"  "ain't"  instead  of  "are  n't," 
"learned"  instead  of  "taught."  lV>;i  ilon't  treat  me 
that  way,  do  you? 

C.\KOLlNE.  Oh,  no,  .Mr.  X'erli — at  least  I  never 
shall  again. 

{Adverb  has  walked  over  to  Adjective  and  is  pulling 
his  hair.) 

N'erb.  Now,  .\d\erb,  speak  a  word  for  yourself 
and  stop  quarreling  with  Adjective  over  there 
islaps  him  on  the  Imrk).  Sorry  1  offenfled  \ou,  but 
you  mtist  keep  your  place,  you  know. 

.At)Vi;RB.  How  I  hate  l)eing  confused  with  .\d- 
jective!  Vou  see,  .Vdjeclive  has  to  slick  right  by 
.Noun  or  Pronoun,  whether  he  wants  to  or  not, 
while  I  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  either 
of  them.  Sometimes  Adjective  gets  tired  of  them 
and  steps  in  my  place.     Theti  we  (piarrel — 

Adjeciivi:. — <lreadful  (cry  of  ".Murder"  liehind 
scenes). 

Adverb  {correcting  him).      There  you  go  again — 


C!oNJt,NCTl<).N. 

I'repositio.n. 
Preposition. 


"dreadfully!"  I  have  three  jobs.  I  modify  Verb; 
I  modify  Adjective;  and  I  modify  myself.  That  's 
more  than  Adjective  can  do,  for  he  can  modify  only 
Noun  and  Pronoun. 

C.\ROLi.\E.     .\re  you  in  my  sentence,  Mr.  Adverb? 

Adverb.  In  your  sentence,  I  'm  negative,  not 
{points). 

.Noun  {yau'ning).  Is  n't  Preposition  coming?  I 
do  depend  on  him  so  often. 

Pronoi  N.     So  do  I. 

C'.VROLiNK.     Do  call  Preposition,  l-'airy. 

1-AlRV  {waves  wand,  book  opens,  and  out  step  Prepo- 
sition and  Conjunction).  Here  he  is,  with  Conjunc- 
tion. 

Caroline.  Oh,  I  used  to  think  \ou  looked  alike, 
but  you  are  quite  different. 

Oh,  \ery!  We  only  come  to- 
gether because  we  are  linking 
words  and  are  about  the  sani<- 
size.  We  're  not  a  bit  alike. 
We  love  to  puzzle  jjeople.  \'ou 
are  always  mi.xing  us  up,  Caroline. 

C'aroline.  tih,  I  know  it.  You  are  one  of  the 
very  hardest  for  me  lo  understand. 

Preposition.  1  sie  1  shall  have  to  explain  my- 
self. I  show  the  lelatioti  between  Noun  and  Pro- 
noun and  some  other  part  of  the  sentence.  {lie 
liegins  hopping  around  a  chair.}  See  what  1  am  do- 
ing, Caroline? 

C.\roi.ini;.     ^"e.■^,  you   re  hopping  around  a  chair. 

Preposition.  That  's  right.  Is  there  any  prep- 
o-ition  in  what  \ou  Siiid? 

Caroline  \clapping  her  hands).  Oh,  I  know! 
"around.  " 

Preposition.  Good.  Now  1  'II  give  myself  an- 
other name  ^sits  in  the  chair).     I  sit   in  the  chair. 

Caroline.     Oh,  \ou  're  "in"! 

Preposition    urawls  under  chair).     What   now? 

Caroline.  Now  you  're  "under."  Oh,  I  under- 
stand \ou  perfectly.  In  my  sentence  on  the  board 
\ou  re  "ol,"  showing  the  relation  Ix'iween  part  and 
-peech. 

Preposition.  1  'm  a  little  word,  Caroline 
.\ugusta,  but  the  others  can't  work  long  without  mc. 
Remember,  Noun  and  Pronoun  follow  me  and  dc- 
|x"nd  on  me. 

C.\roi.ini:.  .And  now  let  me  he.ir  what  \ou  have 
lo  siiy.  Conjunclion? 

CoNjtNiTiON.  Well,  I  join — just  join  words, 
phrases,  and  clauses.  It  's  rather  important  to 
join  words  together  peacefully  the>e  da\  s.  Caroline 
.\ugusta,  be  careful  how  you  use  me.  .Most  girls 
gi\e  me  the  same  old  meaning — antl — and — and — in 
all  their  compo>ition>  and  letters.  Oh,  how  it  liores 
me.  and  how  tiresome  your  compositions  are!  I 
could  name  dozens  of  myself.  In  your  sentence  on 
the  board  1  am  "but."  I  join  the  magic  passwords 
to  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  Come,  Noun  and  Pro-  • 
noun,  let  us  have  a  little  dance  and  show  Caroline 
how  well  we  work  together  (he  lakes  Nou7i  by  one 
hand,  and  Pronoun  bv  the  other). 

NotN.  ] 

Pronoi  N.  (Iio'^c  and  sing:). 

CONJINCTION.         I 

Ha!  ha!  ha!  Soun  and  me. 

We  're  parts  of  speech,  it  's  plain  to  scc! 

V\'e  're  John  and  she  or  Jane  and  he. 

Conjunction  joins  us  peacefully. 

(Tune:  "Oh.  Mama,  pin  a  rose  on  me.") 
(They  sing  it  tu-ice,  the  second  time  each  singing  alofie 
his  o-wn  name,  as  lYoun,  ".\'oun";  conjunction,  "and"; 
Pronoun,  "me."     Noun  and  Pronoun  may  sing  last 
line  together.) 
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C'akolivi;.  OU.  1  am  getting  \oti  all  siraigliiri 
out  bcatitifiilly.  I  do  Ix-limc  you  are  all  here — Ici  s 
Mc:  Noun,  Pronoun,  AdjtHtixi',  Article,  Preposition, 
Conjunction,  Adverb,  Wrh.  But  how  shall  I  oxer 
ijcl  you  into  phrases  and  clatises?  You  are  n't 
really  in  order  the  way  \  ou  are  in  my  sentence  on  the 
board.  Now,  Pronoun,  yoti  stand  first.  I  know 
\()U  are  /.  Now,  \'erb.  (They  all  brgln  to  quarrel 
iind  there  is  much  eonjusion  on  the  stage.)  Oh  dear, 
de.ir.  dear!  You  are  all  mixed  up  ae:ain.  What  .v/;a// 
1  do.-' 

tluiler  Queen  Grammar,  lookiuj^  reproachfully  from 
:'iie  to  another  of  the  Parts  of  .Speech,  who  stiffen  up 
'I ml  arrange  themselves.) 

OtKlCN  Gr.xmm.xk.  .And  \oii,  my  children,  ha\e 
been  (|iiarreling  again!  (.)h,  it  is  always  so  when  1 
leave  you  alone!  .Adjective,  have  you  tried  to  take 
Adverb's  place?  V"erh  and  Pronoun,  why  do  you 
disagree?  The  King  is  coming  ;in<l  will  say  you  are 
just  senseless  parts  of  speech.  Straighten  up!  He 
will  soon  be  here.     You  are  a  sorry  sight. 

.All.  We  gel  dreadfully  tnuddlcd  without  our 
(|ucen. 

QvEEN.  Never  mind,  I  shall  soon  straighten  you 
out.     I  always  do  and  I  always  shall. 

C.\ROLlXE.  Please,  please,  Queen  (jrammar, 
forgive  me  for  saying  I  hated  you.  I  never,  never 
will  again,  if  you  will  only  help  me  now.  I  was  just 
beginning  to  think  I  could  manage  all  the  parts  of 
speech,  when  they  began  to  quarrel  again.  Oh, 
(Jueen  Grammar,  already  I  'm  beginning  to  love  you ! 

Queen.  That  is  because  \ou  are  beginning  to 
understand  me  better.  If  you  understand  me,  you 
will  honor  my  king — |n'rliaps  ihe  must  ])Owerfui  in 
all  the  world. 

(Enter  King  Language.) 

.\ll.     N'our  .Majesty!     (They  boxi'.) 

Kl.\<,  l..\\iM-.\(,K.  M\' lo\al  queen  and  subject^: 
1  am  Language,  King  of  all  the  words  that  havee\er 
been  spoken  or  written.  "I'  i>  I  alone  can  make 
the  whole  world  understand.  .Ml  else  may  irmnble 
into  dust,  but  I  li%e  on.  and  ha\e  lived  since  man  firsi 
appeared  upon  this  earth.  Many,  many  years  ago  I 
was  free,  but  now  bend  I  the  knee  to  my  good  queen 
If  I  rebel,  my  subjects  (|uarrel  and  do  my  work  bin 
ill;  so  hand  in  hand,  as  messengers  of  Thought,  we  do 
our  work. 

.All.  Hail,  dreal  King!  We  live  to  do  your  bid- 
ding. 

Queen.  But  we  have  forgotten  Caroline's  sen- 
tence on  the  blackboard.  Step  into  your  proper 
places.  Words — Pronoun,  the  subject,  now  X'erb  and 
.Adverb,  next  .Adjective  and  Article,  now  Noim. 
An  adjective  phrase,  please.  Preposition,  you  need 
a   noun   to  depend  on  you.     Call  one  forth,  Kairy 
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I'alii'iict'.  [Anulhcr  tioiiii  sicpi  out  i\f  Ihc  hook.) 
Now,  toniiinciion.  Aiiotlior  pronoiiii,  I-"air\'  I'a- 
liciice,  and  a  vt-rli,  please.  Bui  one  has  been 
lorgotteiil  (Fairy  looks  in  book  and  out  jumps 
Inlfrjeclion.)  \Vc  need  Interjeetion  to  put  the  finish- 
ini;  touch  on  the  sentence.  (As  Queen  Grammar 
pronounces  each  part  of  speech,  it  steps  quickly  into 
its  place,  all  forming  a  row  across  front  of  stage.) 

Interikction  {leaping  in  front  of  row).  Alas! 
Alack!    .\hnic!   Ohmv!    Oh  dear!    Oii  dear!  (wce/),v) 

.\h: 

V'erh  il:eeaks  liis  ear).     Cheer  up! 
IntivRIKCTIox.     ()uch!     Oh!     (^h! 
C.\ROLlNK.     We  had  forgolten  him,  (Jueen  (iram- 
mar.      {does  up  to  Iiilc-jection  anil  pats  him.)     Never 
mind.  Interjection,  we  '11  tintl  a  place  for  you. 

QiRi-.x.  l.ei  him  lirsl  gel  into  a  good  humor. 
Then  he  nuisl  explain  himself. 

Ix  riiKHXIlox  [looking  around  in  surprise).  Oh, 
.jDodness  i;r.ii"ions!  What  a  p.irly!  .\nd  all  in 
order  too!  I  lull— 1  am  surprised.  Vou  arc  all  too 
Mjber,  though.  You  nvQ(\  me  to  ];iU  spirit  in  \-ou. 
Ha!  lla!  see  nie  on  niy  sunn\'  side  (turns  sunny 
side  to  audifnce).  .\  minute  ago  1  was  indignant. 
I'shaw!  then  surprised — bm  now  1  in  happy,  for 
\ oti,  Caroline,  understand  Ouren  ( irammar!  Bra\ol 
i  .lumps  in  air.) 

(JfliEX.  Our  subjects,  the  iiari-ol  >|.)eech,  are  all 
present,  King  Language. 

Ixixc;.  Hut  what  tlioughl  do  ihe\-  express — for  ol 
what  use  are  words  and  i),uls  ot  speech  withoui 
thought  f 

F.MRV.     Let  us  ha\e  Caroline's  thought. 
{Fairy  waves  wand;   music    plays  as  the  parts  of 
speech  turn  their  placards  over  and  recite  sentence,  each 
saying,  in  his  proper  order,  the  word  printed  on  his 
placard  as  he  turns  it.) 

P.\RTs   or    Speech.     1    -understand — perlectly- 
all  — -the    -  pans  —of  —  -peech  —  because  —  1 
ha\e — tried. 

iNlEKlECriiix  I  jumps  in  front  of  row  and  shouts). 
Hurrah! 

1.1//  sing  Ihc  following  song  to  Ihc  tunc  of  "  The  Jollx 
.Miller.'' )  ' 

"Three  lillle  word-  we  ollen  .see, 
Called  articles,  a,  an,  and  the. 
.\  noiui  's  the  name  of  anything, 
.\-  school  or  garden,  hoop  or  s'd'ing. 
An  adjective  describes  a  noun 
\s,  great,  small,  pretty,  white,  or  brown. 
Insieatl  of  nouns  the  pronoiuis  stand, 
.\s  he  or  she,  my  arm,  your  hand. 
\'erbs  tell  of  something  being  done 
.\s  read,  write,  sing,  spell,  jump,  or  run. 
How  things  ,ire  done  the  ad\erb--  lell, 
\-  slowly,  quickly,  HI,  or  !;■<■//. 
riiey  also  lell  us  where  .md  w  hen. 
As  here  and  there  and  //ore  and  then. 
.\  prepo-ilion  stands  before 
.\  noun.  ,is  in  or  through  the  iloor. 
Conjunclion->,  sentences  unite. 
\s,  kittens  scratch  and  pu|)|>ies  bite. 
An  inlerjection  -hows  surprise. 
As.  OhI     How  iirelly!     Ah!     I  low  wisci" 
"so  .ill  ihe  ])ari-  of  speech  are  we, 
Sc-r\  ing  e.ich  in  his  degree, 
Ami  if  we  e\er  niyslif\-, 
ju.-l  use  ihe  magic  words,  "1  '11  try," 
Just  use  ihe  magic  words,  "I  '11  try"! 
\They  march  ba(k  into  the  liook  in  dance  step,  fol- 
loweil  liy  ilie  King  and  Queen.      They  repeal  the  refrain 
until  oH   lire  ojl    the  stage.     ,\s  they  are' going   off, 
La'oline  ■wi.-.i  /"  I'Iik  klioanl  and   iliani'.es  senlcni e  to: 


"  1  understand  perfectly  all  the  parts  of  speech  because 
I  have  tried.     Hurrah!") 

!•  AIRV.  And  now,  Caroline,  you  understand  them. 
Will  you  use  them  well? 

C.VROLINE.     Oh,  Fairy  Patience,  1  'II  try! 

CLRT.MN 


Propkrtiks 

A  small  writing-table;  a  waste-liasket  beside  it;  several 
chairs.  A  small  movable  l>lackl)()ani.  such  as  a  child 
might  use  in  studying,  on  opposite  side  of  stage  from 
desk.  .\t  rear  of  stage,  center,  a  curtain  which  can  be 
pulled  aside. 

Bcliind  the  curtain  is  a  huge  grammar  book.  This 
ina\'  In-  made  out  of  a  clothes-horse.  (?over  one  side 
with  cardboard,  making  it  extend  higher  or  wider,  if 
necessary,  so  that  proportions  are  those  of  an  ordinary 
book.  Cover  the  cardlioard  with  paper  or  cloth  to  look 
like  a  book  cover.  "English  (irammar"  should  be 
painted  on  this  in  large  lilack  letters.  Corners  and 
decorations  may  be  added  if  desired.  Book  must  be 
placed  so  that  characters  seem  to  step  out  of  it. 

CoSTt"XIES 

.Mrs.  Benedict,  a  semi-evening  tlress. 

Caroline  .\ugiista,  a  school  dress. 

rile  fair\'  Patience,  costiinie  of  white  and  gold.  Slie 
must  carry  a  wand. 

(Jueen  Grammar,  ro\*al  cosliune.  gold  crown;  the 
punctuation  marks  on  front  of  skirt  can  be  cut  from 
lilack  pasteboard  and  glued  to  gold  braid. 

King  Language,  purple  and  ermine.  Use  gold  bronze 
p. lint  for  lettering  and  decorating  costumes. 

Parts  of  Speech,  costumes  of  satine.  Straight  smocks 
to  knee;  square  necks,  sleeves  above  elbow;  stockings  to 
match,  if  possible,  and  black  shoes  without  heels. 
Caps  uv^iy  be  of  \-aiic)US  sluipes.  The  effect  of  costumes 
is  that  of  little  workmen  wearing  jerkins.  Kach  part  of 
speech  has  a  placard,  hung  loosely  around  his  neck,  so 
that  it  can  easily  be  turned  over.  The  placard  should 
be  white.  13  inches  wide  and  17  inches  long.  On  this  is 
printed,  in  black  letters,  the  name  of  the  jiart  of  speech 
the  child  represents.  On  the  other  side  of  eatdi  placard 
must  be  printed  the  word  which  Ihe  part  of  speech 
pioUDuncL's  when  tlie  jilacards  are  turned,  v'y/..: 


Pronoun 

\erb 

.\djeetive 

.\rticle 

Xoun 

Preposition 

Xuun  (extra) 

.\<lverb 

Conjunction 

Pronoun  (extra) 

\erb  (extra) 

biterjectiou 


other  side — I 

understand 

all 

the 

parts 

of 
"  s  (leech 

"  perteclh 

because 

I 


ha\e  tiied 
Hurrah' 


Tile  colors  of  costimu-s  may  be  as  follows: 

Noun.  Orange 

.\iticle  (<;  little ]cllo:i\  \iolet 

.\diective.  Purple 

Pronoun.  Yellow 

\'erb.  Ked 

Adverb.  Light  Red 

Preposition.  Blue 

Coil)  unction.  Circx'U 

Interjection.  N'ellow   on  one  side  and 

other  side  black. 

Extra  Noun.  Oninge 

I'"xtr;i  Pronoun.  ^'ello^^ 

I.:mi:.  W.h.  K.d 


WHICH   FLOOR   DO   YOU   LIVE   ON? 

Bv   PAULINE   BARR 


The  United  States  may  be  likened  to  a  house 
having  three  floors  and  an  attic,  according  to  sta- 
tistics conii)iled  b\-  the  fnited  States  Geological 
Survey,  Department  of  the  Interior.  Which 
floor  do  you  live  on  in  our  national  dwelling,  with 
its  3,025,640  scjuare  miles  of  floor-space? 

Let  us  siiy  that  the  Slates  with  an  averagi 
heiglu  of  ,Soi»  feet  or  more  abo\e  sea-le\el  form 
the  attic  of  our  national  hotise.     Yoti  may  con- 
sider that  \()u  li\e  in  this  topmost  story,  nearest 
the  blue  roof  of  the  sky.  if  you  are  a  re.'^ident  ol 
Colorado  (the  lower-room,  so  to  speak).   Id.ilio, 
Nevada.  New  Mexico,  I'lah.  or  \^'yoming. 
The  ihird  floor  consists  of  eighteen  rooms  (those 
;    States  having  an  approximate  mean  elevation  of 
I    from  1000  to  5000  feel).     These  are  Arizona.  Cali- 
I    fornia,     Iowa,     Kansas,     Minnesota.     Montana, 
Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  North  Dakota,  Okla- 
I    honia.    Oregon.     Pennsv  Uania.    South     Dakota. 
Texas.  \"ermont.  Washington.  West  \'irginia.  and 
\\  isconsin. 


Sixteen  States,  with  an  average  altitude  of  from 
500  to  1000  feet,  may  be  called  the  sixteen  rooms 
of  the  second  floor.  If  you  live  in  Alabama.  Ar- 
kansas, Connecticui.  (".eorgia,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Maine.  Massachusetts.  Michigan, 
Missouri,  New  York,  North  Carolina.  Ohio, 
Tennessee,  or  X'irginia.  Nou  belong  on  the  second 
floor. 

Now  lor  the  flrst-floor  rooms:  Delaware.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Mar\  land. 
Mississippi,  New  Jerse\',  Rhode  Island,  and  South 
Carolina.  Each  of  these  averages  less  than  500 
feet  above  sea-le\el.  Delaware  is  the  lowest 
State  in  the  I'nion,  with  an  average  altitude  of 
only  60  feet. 

.\s  a  matter  of  fact,  Uncle  Sam's  house  also  has 
a  small  basement  or  furnace-room  which  lies  276 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  is  Death 
\'alle\'.  in  hnn  County.  California,  and  is  the 
onl\'  part  ol  the  United  States  which  has  been 
found  lo  be  below  sea-level. 


-TWEE!" 

Hv    ROBERT    EMMET   WARD 


Somewhere,  a  bird  I  do  not  see 

Sings  all  da>'  long — sings  ceaselessh' 

One  note — one  loud.  unvar\ing  "Twec-cc!" 

"O  little  bird!"  I    m  moved  to  sigh. 
"I  really  wish  that  you  wotfld  tr\' 
A  somewhat  less  ear-piercing  cry! 

"I  can't  conceive  what  joy  can  be 
In  singing  such  a  song  as  'Turc-cr!' 

"With  wings  lo  soar  against  ilie  blue — 
.\  care-free  da\'.  each  morning  new  — 
Is  that  the  best  thai  you  can  do!-'" 

lie  answered  proniplK'  from  the  tree. 
.\n  earnest,  but  imaltered.  "T'urc-cc.'" 


Monotonous,  and,  worse,  absurd! 
Though.  I  suppose,  he  ne\er  heard 
The  pa-an  of  the  mocking-bird, 

It  seems  to  me.  if  I  were  he. 

I  shotfld  And  more  to  sing  than  "Twcr-cd' 

Hut  w.iit!      No  doubts  disturb  his  breast: 
1  le  does  not  ask  for  wage  or  rest. 
Unweariedh-  he  does  his  best. 

.\nd  it  ma\'  be  that  he  can  .see 
Something  to  criticise  in  me. 

Perhaps  he  ma\'  be  wondering  why 
I  seldom  sing,  and  never  fly; 
Thinks  what  he  'd  do  if  he  were  I, 


Or  thinks  I  should  n't  go  far  wrong 
To  sing,  like  him.  a  cheerful  song. 
Uniinitative.  brief,  and  strong. 

.\nd  that  's  where  he  and  I  agree! 

"I  beg  \onr  pardon,  hirrlie.     Turc-cr!' 


A   LITTLE  GIRL   IN  A  CxREAT  WORLD 

By   HILDEGARDE   HAWTHORNE 


u  remember  voursell 


1  I  is  iioi  easy  to  remember  the  da\s  of  your  life 
before  \oii  were  six  years  old.  Vcl  \'oii  ran  re- 
member something  of 
I  hem,  and  your  memo- 
ries are  hei|ied  because 
your  mother  and  father, 
\'our  friends  and  brothctrs 
and  sisters,  the  people 
\'ou  know  and  Io\'e  to- 
day, were  many  of  them 
with  >'ou  at  tlie  time  \ou 
were  a  baby  and  a  \er\' 
little  child,  and  they  tell 
\dii  what  >'ou  did  and 
what  happened  in  that 
early  time.  So  that  in 
the  menifiries  yon  flu 
h,i\-e  it  is  difficult  to  be 
sure  what  are  the  thins;s 
and  what  are  the  things 
other  and  older  persons  ha\e  told  von  out  of  their 
memories. 

But  suppose  your  life  had  broken  short  oti 
uhen  you  were  about  six  or  perhaps  only  fi\'e 
years  old.  And  that  then  a  new  life  had  liegnn 
for  you,  where  not  a  single  one  of  the  people  you 
knew  in  the  first  life  were  to  be  found,  where  the 
\'ery  language  was  differenl,  the  outside  world 
another  place,  where  no  one  cared  especialK'  for 
you,  where  you  were  just  a  lonely  sort  of  little 
stranger,  and  the  very  inemories  that  flid  come 
to  yonr  mind  were  driven  away  by  beatings  and 
scoldings.  Were  not  quite  driven  away,  how- 
ever, though  you  did  not  know  them  to  be  mem- 
ories; they  seemed  just  ideas  and  thoughts  th.it 
floated  into  your  mind,  like  the  fancies  that  came 
of  thetnselves  as  you  looked  about  you  and  won- 
dered over  all  the  things  that  surrounded  you. 

This  is  what  hajipened  to  a  little  girl  called 
Opal  Whitely,  though  that  was  not  her  real  name. 
She  did  not  know  her  real  natne,  and  perhaps  no 
one  in  the  world  knows  it.  .AH  of  it  that  she 
remembers  is  just  a  feeling  she  has  at  times  that 
the  whispers  of  the  wind  among  lea\es  when  she 
walks  under  the  trees  seem  to  be  calling  to  her, 
and  the  call  is,  "Petite  Franqoise,  petite  Franqoise." 
She  hears,  and  she  knows  that  it  is  she  who  is 
petite  Franqoise.  But  she  does  not  know  wh\-  she 
is  sure  of  this.  Neither  does  she  know  why  the 
answer  she  makes  when  the  school-teacher  in  the 
little  Oregon  school  where  she  goes  asks  her  what 
is  a  pig  and  what  is  a  turkey  is  not  the  answer  the 
other  children  make.     She  replies  that  a  pig  is  a 


lochoit  and  a  turkey  is  a  diiidnn.  and  even  when 
the  teacher  tells  her  the  answer  is  wrong,  she 
slicks  to  it,  and  is  puni.shed.  But  she  remeinbers 
that  ,soiue  one  she  thinks  of  as  Angel  Father  used 
to  call  a  pig  a  cochon  and  a  turkey  a  dindon.  and 
that  he  was  alwa\s  right. 

When  you  read  the  story  of  Opal  WhiteK-  \ou 
should  remember  as  you  read  that  it  is  written  by 
a  child  who  had  once  been  quite  another  kind  of 
child.  In  that  past  time  she  had  been  a  beloved 
and  cherished  little  creature,  with  a  father  and 
mother  who  must  ha\e  been  exquisitely  culti- 
vated peojile,  and  l-"rench  people.  She  was  an 
only  child,  and  on  her  the  two  young  parents 
lavished  a  care  and  an  affection  that  was  wonder- 
ful. The\'  talked  to  her  of  e\er\thing  fhe>'  loved 
and  knew  .  They  took  her  to  see  what  was  lovely 
and  good.  lioth  in  art  and  nature,  and  they 
trained  her  bab\'  e\cs  and  ears  to  look  and  to 
listen  carefulK'.  to  cf)mpare  one  thing  with  an- 
other. 'rhe\'  answered  her  man\'  questions  with 
respect  and  as  well  .is  the\'  knew  how,  because 
that  was  the  best  way  to  teach  her  the  truth  about 
the  world  in  which  she  lived.  Like  all  cultivated 
French  i)eople,  they  ardently  lo\ed  the  histopi'  of 
their  cotnilr\-.  and  knew  well  all  the  stories  and 
legends  concerning  its  kings  and  fiueens  ,md 
heroes,  its  great  men  and  women.  .\nd  they 
knew,  too,  the  lives  and  deeds  of  other  great  luen 
and  women  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  They 
talked  much  of  these  people  to  their  small  daugh- 
ter, writing  down  for  her  in  two  books  many  anec- 
dotes concerning  these  kings  and  wise  men  and 
painters  and  poets  and  great  ladies,  and  ancient 
gods  and  goddesses.  And  being  Catholics,  they 
told  her  the  names  of  saints  and  something  of  their 
stories,  and  the>'  taught  her  many  little  pra>ers.' 

In  all  this  they  were  like  other  French  parents, 
and  I  ha\e  myself  known  little  children  in  France 
who  were  mar\elously  acquainted  with  such 
matters,  and  whose  minds  were  full  of  information 
on  many  subjects  of  which  children  in  .America 
know  nothing  at  all.  But  in  the  case  of  the  petite 
Framboise  it  seems  likeh'  that  her  father  must 
ha\e  been  a  man  of  science,  and  that  therefore  he 
talked  to  her  of  (he  world  of  nature  more  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  It  seems 
likel>-  that  whenever  the  two  walked  together  in 
that  other  world  where  Opal  spent  her  first  five  or 
six  years,  he  took  a  lot  of  trouble  to  show  her  the 
little  animals  and  birds  and  in.sects,  the  plants,  the 
skies,  and  to  exjilain  these  things,  and  teach  her 
to  examine  them  and  love  them. 


•  ITTLK    GIRL    IN"    A    GRKAT    WORLD 
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riu'ii,  tioin  this  aunospluTf  (il  love  and  inspira- 
tion, Fran^oise  was  suddenly  transferred  to  an- 
other, alien  place,  and  thrown  into  the  hands  of 
■itransers,  coarse  and  e\en  unkind  people,  though 
unkind  rather  from  a  lack  of  understanding  and 
appreciation,  than  from  icmate  crueltx .  The 
woman  who  now  stood  in  the  place  of  her  mother, 
iiid  who  ga\e  lier  the  name  ot  Ojial,  after  a  little 
;.;irl  of  her  own  who  had  died,  this  woman  beat 
I  he  child  tor  any  or  no  cau^e.  o\erworked  her, 
and  showed  her  neither  care  nor  affection  in  the 
sense  tlial  petite  Friuiioise  had  known  them 
through  ?>ab\hcx)d.  This  woman  was  the  wife  of 
.1  lumberjack  in  Oregon,  a  hard-driven  woman, 
who  had  probably  been  her^elf  brought  up  in  tin- 
wa\'  she  used  with  the  child  who  had  lieen,  for 
whatever  cause,  given  into  her  charge.  The 
switches  she  struck  her  with  were  of  the  same  thai 
had  been  used  on  her,  and  s|)ankings  had  been  as 
common  to  her  childhood  as  she  made  them  to 
little  Opal.  The  child  was  made  to  do  work  too 
heavy  for  her,  of  course.  Btit  in  the  families  of 
the  class  to  which  the  new  famil\-  where  she  found 
herself  belonged,  this  was  apt  to  be  the  case. 

There  was  one  distinct  memor\-  in  Opal's  heart. 
That  was  that  the  two  peo[)le  who  had  been  her 
world  in  the  past  were  dead.  They  had  died,  ami 
-he  had  been  told  that  they  were  now  angels — 
.\ngel  Father  and  Angel  Mother.  Confused 
memories  followed  this  clear  one,  memories  of 
travel,  of  the  imaccountable  disappearance  of  the 
nurse  whom  she  used  to  know,  of  strange  sur- 
roundings and  strange  treatment.  But  all  this  was 
foggy  and  faint,  fading  as  the  months  went  on 
and  became  years,  and  she  was  alwa>s  and  e\er 
Opal  WhiteK-,  another  child  from  the  petite 
Fraii^oise  of  the  old,  almost  the  dream,  da\s. 

All  this  you  come  to  understand  as  \ou  read 
the  diary  that  little  Opal  printed  da\-  by  da\-  on 
scraps  of  paper  that  came  to  hand,  printing  with 
the  colored  cra>ons  gi\  en  her  b\-  one  of  her  friends 
whom  she  calls  always  the  man  with  the  gra>- 
neckties  who  was  kind  to  mice.  This  diary  is  a 
-irange,  an  amazing  b(X)k.  In  it  Opal  set  down 
iver\thing  she  thought  and  did.  She  set  it  down 
in  a  curious  English  of  her  own  that  is  ver>-  care- 
lul,  because  when  a  small  child  w  rites,  she  is  care- 
lul.  It  is  a  big  job,  an  important  thing.  Opal 
had  probably  been  u.sed  to  talking  all  she  thought 
to  those  lost  real  jjarents.  but  from  the  new  ones 
she  soon  learned  to  keep  everything  she  thought 
itid  felt  hidden,  in  the  way  a  little  child  learns 


what  is  liest  for  her.     But  she  needed  some  con- 
hdant,  and  the  diary  was  that  confidant. 

In  it  she  talks  of  the  many  pets,  animals,  trees, 
flowers  on  whom  she  poured  out  the  alTection  of 
her  warm  little  heart.  She  gives  these  pets  of 
hers  the  names  of  the  great  men  and  women 
who.se  stories  had  been  told  her  so  often  when  she 
was  in  thai  other  life.  She  calls  her  dog  Bra\e 
lloratius;  she  calls  a  great  fir-tree  Louis  \'l  ; 
another  fir-tree,  Godefroi  of  Bouillon;  and  the 
tree  she  lo\ed  best  of  all,  Michael  .Vngelcj  Sanzio 
Raphael.  One  baby  chick  is  Jean  Racine;  an- 
other, Jean  Moliere;  an  old  gray  horse  with  an 
understanding  soul  she  calls  \\'illiam  Shakespeare. 
.\nd  s(jon,  through  man>-  such  names,  n.unes  that 
she  took  out  of  the  two  books  thai  had  beeti 
written  for  her  b\  .\ngel  Mother  and  .\ngei 
1-ather.  .\11  sort?,  of  little  wild  animals  were 
friendU-  with  her,  grew  lame  to  her  gentle  wa\s 
with  them,  wood-rats  and  bats  and  field-mice, 
small  birds,  a  crow,  and  the  farm  animals.  She 
thinks  of  these  friends  just  as  she  thinks  of 
human  friends,  of  whom  she  has  onl\-  two  or 
three,  and  she  plays  with  them  as  other  children 
might  |)lay  with  their  brothers  and  sisters. 

Always  Opal  li\  es  partly  in  the  life  that  was  the 
life  of  petite  Franf^oisc,  though  she  does  not  realize 
this.  She  has  a  cathedral  in  the  forest,  where  she 
leads  her  pets  to  pray.  She  keeps  saints'  days, 
and  also  she  keeps  the  "borning  days"  of  the 
great  whose  stories  are  in  her  books.  To  her  the 
worid  is  great  and  wonderful  and  life  full  of  inter- 
est  and  beaut\-.  She  shows  a  passionate  lo\e  for 
nature  and  re%-eals  an  intimate  obser\'ation  of 
natural  things,  and  she  does  this  as  a  child  does 
such  things,  mingling  her  fancy  and  her  \ague 
ideas  of  fairies  with  fact.  Everything  that  she 
sees  lives  to  her,  and  li\es  with  a  life  as  \ i\id  as 
her  own. 

.\s  \ou  read  her  story,  you  see  that  she  reali/.es 
her  happiness,  but  not  her  loneliness.  Her  stor> 
is  touching  and  pathetic  because  you  ma>'  read 
between  the  lines  all  the  child  lost  and  knows  not 
that  she  lost.  But  her  days  are  full  of  incident 
.ind  interest,  created  b\  herself.  She  has  eyes 
that  sch;  and  ears  that  hear,  and  therefore  she 
lixes  in  a  great  world  fidl  of  wonderful  things.  It 
look  a  poet  to  realize  thai  the  thoughts  of  youih 
are  long,  long  thoughts.  N'ou  will  laugh,  you  will 
be  surprised,  \'ou  will  feel  .sad  over  Opal's  diar\ , 
and  you  will  think  long,  long  thoughts,  just  as 
she  does,  while  reading  it. 


^  ,« --i^ . 
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iiKKK  s  A  m:\\  veah— let  S  ^r.VKE  IT 

A    n\V\'\   ONE 

GooD-BV,  Nim-tL-eii  r\u-iu\  !  llullu,  Niuuu-i-n 
Twenty-one! 

^■()u  've  been  a  l>rctty  gixxl  year,  you  Old  N'ear; 
1)111  not  s"o<l  enough  lo  make  il  very  hard  for  ihe 
New  Year  H>  be  belier.  Vchi  will  ])eiliai)s  be  re- 
nienilHTcd  as  niarkint;  the  end  of  our  World  War 
Chapter  o(  history,  while  your  siicressor  will,  we 
hope,  ha\-e  the  privilege  of  standing  as  \'ear  One 
of  the  New  Era. 

You,  'Twenty-one,  are  a  brand-new  year,  and 
we  're  goini;  to  try  to  s;et  ,V)5  hajjpy  days  with 

von. 

Tire  ELECTION" 

1)11)  >()ti  hear  the  news?  Senator  Harding  was 
elected.  Il  was  rather  a  tight  thing— the  Repub- 
lieans  had  only  about  six  and  a  c|uarter  millions 
piuralityl 

.After  M.ireh  fourth  the  National  lioxernnient 
will  be  completely  Republican.  The  new  .\d- 
ministration  has  a  perfect  "slogan"  in  Mr.  Hard- 
ing's fine  i)hrase:  "Less  goveriuueni  in  business, 
and  more  business  in  the  ('.o\ernment." 

President-elect  Harding  has  expressed  himsell 
in  favor  of  holding  thegains  made,  during  the 
war,  in  tlu'  .American  merchant  marine.  Our 
merchant  tleet  is  now  nearly  IweKi-  limes  as  large 
.IS  it  was  in  1>)14.  Sen.itor  H.irding  does  r^- >l 
merely  wish  to  see  this  \aliiable  projjert)  kejjt  iii 
use,  but  advocates  ftirther  develoiiment  of  our 
shipping  to  hold  the  conunercial  advantages 
gained  in  recent  years. 

.\T  GENE\A 

lll'.Kl-;  is  a  rather  delicate  task:  to  speak  of  the 
1-irst  .\ssembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  without 
making  the  IVos  think  us  .Anti  or  the  .\ntis  scokl 
us  for  Pro-ness.  .\  re\iew  of  ctirrenj  e\ents  can 
hardly  skip  this  to|)ic.  however;  so,  here  goes! 


I'orty-one  nations  were  represented.  Russia, 
Ciermany,  Mexico,  and  the  I'nited  States  were 
not.  Gene\a  was  crowded  with  delegates,  news- 
paper reporters,  and  curious  \isitors.  The  Swiss 
cit\  was  brilliant  with  the  flags  of  the  nations,  and 
ever\'  language  that  men  sjieak  was  heard. 

Keeinng  (juite  clear  of  "i)olitics,"  it  must  be 
said  that  this  was  an  impressi\e  gathering  of 
representati\-es  of  so  man\'  nations,  trying  to 
reorganize  international  affairs. 

YEXIZELOS  AXD  THE  GREEKS 

Ei.F.tTHERios  Venizelos  is  a  great  man.  His 
life  has  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Greek  inde- 
|iendence.  As  .i  \i>ung  man  in  Crete,  as  a  mid- 
dle-aged man  in 
the  Balkan  Wars, 
and  as  an  elder 
statesman  in  the 
World  War,  he  has 
worked  always  for 
( ireece. 

\'enizelos  op- 
posed King  Con- 
stantine.  to  siive 
his  country  from 
casting  in  its  lot 
with  the  Germans. 
In  November  he 
u  as  defeated  in  an 
election  in  which 
the  issue  was  the 
reelection  of  \'en- 
i/elosor  tlieeleclio[i  of  a  new  premier  |)ledge<l  to 
restore  Constantine  to  the  throne. 

On  Noxemlier  17,  the  new  premier.  George 
Khallis,  took  the  oath  of  i>nice.  .uid  X'enizelos  left 
llii'  country.  Before  going,  he  issued  a  message 
to  the  Greek  people,  assuring  them  that  he  lelt 
no  bitterTiess.  begging  them  to  keep  to  liberal 
princii)les,  and  promising  his  readiness  always  lu 


l.li'  Uull.l  rin.i. 

Ki.Krrni-.kio 
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siTvc  Ilis  rountr\'  first.  Rotdri-  the  riciiion  lir 
had  assured  liis  ()]i[iontMits  ih.il  il  ilu'\  wcrr 
\ictorioiis,  lie  \w)iil<l  "relirc  dcfinilcK  Ironi  ilu- 
political  tk-kl.  " 

France  and  England  wore  opposed  to  the 
restoration  of  Constantine.  anrl  the  chaitge  in 
the  Greek  (".oxernnient  was  of  comse  watched 
with  extreme  inleresi  hy  'Pnrkey. 

OUR    REIATIONS    Willi    MllXiCO    AND 
JAPAN 

\mon(_,  the  |irol)lenis  which  will  confront  the  new 
Administration,  when  it  takes  oftice  in  March, 
will  he  thost;  of  otir  relations  with  Mexico  and 
with  Japan.  Both  these  countries  ha\e  been 
passing  through  periods  of  disturbance,  and  bolh 
.irr  waitinc;  to  see  what  I'ncle  Sam  is  i;ning  to  di.. 


rilKKK  CUKKHS  l-OH    THK  (ilRL  SCOriS 

Six  lh()us<iiul  ol  them  ni.uched  up  fillh  .Xxcniir 
in  Ciirl  Scout  Week;  and  wilh  hall  a  dozen  floats, 
five  bands,  and  an  escort  of  mounted  police, 
ni.i\be  the\-  (lid  n'(  just  make  things  hiiin!  In 
Central  ['ark  they  had  a  pageant,  showing  the 
pl.i\  ,nid  work  of  the  Girl  Scout. 

In  ihe  parade  there  was  a  lrooi>  of  lhirl>' 
Chinese  girls.  Many  nations  were  represented 
b\-  girls  in  costume  and  carrying  their  national 
Hags. 

There  are  more  than  iS2,ooo  Girl  Scouts  in  the 
United  States,  and  their  November  campaign 
was  for  the  very  commendable  purpose  of  raising 
funds  for  the  national  organization,  so  that  new 
troops  may  be  organized  and  leaders  trained. 
Through  the  C,W\  Scouts  we  are  "building  n]i  a 


M.VRCH  or  THE  GIKL  SCOUTS  Ul'  FIFTH  .\\t..\LL,  NEW  YORK  CITV 


In  Mexico,  the  (luestion  is  whether  the  United 
States CioNernmenl  will  recognize  Obregon's  Go\- 
ernnient.  President-elect  Obregon  is  said  to  ha\e 
won  favor  on  his  \isit  to  Texas  by  ilis  expression 
<if  intentions  toward  the  United  States,  but  Mex- 
ico will  have  to  straighten  out  her  business  rela- 
tions with  other  Go\ermnenls  and  show  that 
she  can  suppress  the  Bo!she\ik  disorders  in  her 
territory. 

The  issue  with  Japan  is  o\er  the  California 
law  preventing  Japanese  from  owning  land  in 
that  State.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  hard  feeling 
about  it  in  Jajjan,  though  the  best  opinion  in  the 
1  ountr>-  is  in  fa\<)r  of  settling  the  dispute  through 
go^■ernmenlal  negotiations. 


stronger,  well-informed  and  all-round  woman- 
hood for  America" — and  the  girls  are  having 
happy  times. 

KDUCATIO.N    L\    THK    PIIILIPPLNKS 

The  Director  of  Uducation  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  reports  that  instead  of  70  per  cent,  of  the 
island  pefjple  l)eiiig  unable  to  read  and  write,  as 
in  up,",,  the  ijercenlage  in  1919  was  only  ,^0.  At- 
tendance at  the  schools  has  increased  steadily. 

'The  Filiinno  Go\ernment  has  made  a  large 
.ippropriation  for  these  schools,  and  many  new 
buildings  have  been  erected,  while  many  more 
teachers  have  been  emiiloyed.  But  the  same 
difficulty  exists   there  as   here    in    getting    good 
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teachers    at    the    salaries    that    can    be    offered, 
(jovernment  and  business  positions  [jay  better. 

The  director  hopes  that  it  will  lie  possible  to 
send  native  teachers  to  I  lie  United  States  for 
further    education.     If    this    could    be    done,    it 


Wiik-   W.ill.i    I'linti. 

AT  C.VMl-  IJIX  ON  AK.MlSTlCli  DAY:  \l£TlikANS  Ol    Tllli 
rKKSHI.NG.  PASSING  I'.VDER  THE  GOLD- 

would  be  ad\antageous  to  Uncle  Sam  as  well  as 
to  the  people  of  his  island  de|)endency,  promoting 
better  understanding  of  each'by  the  other. 


THE  NEW  MEMORIAL  D.^' 

Two  days  in  the  year  now  belong  to  those  who 
have  fought  and  died  for  .\merica;  Memorial  Day 
in  .May,  and  .\rniistice  Da\-  in  Xo\eniber.  The 
commemoration  this  autumn  of  the  brave  men 
w  ho  served  in  the  World 
War  was  observed,  of 
course,  in  all  parts  of 
the  country-,  and  with  a 
depth  of  feeling  that 
could  not  help  bringing 
us  all  closer  together. 

It  is  possible  for  a 
nation  to  grow  careless, 
forget  the  past,  and  fail 
to  learn  the  lessons  of  its 
historj-.  America  will 
not  do  that!  We  may 
not  live  on  the  high  level 
of  191 8,  when  the  war 
was  in  its  last  furious 
drive  and  the  fires  of 
patriotism  burned  hotl\-: 
but  wecoH  make  good  the 
resolves  we  took  in  those 
wonderful  da\s  to  keep 
America  as  great  as  those 
brave  fellows  fought  to 
make  her.  We  can  honor 
their  menior>'  comijleteh' 
only  by  so  li\ing  as  to 
pro\e  their  sacrifice  worth  the  cost.  They  are  not 
dead,  so  long  as  their  memon,-  li\es  in  .American 
hearts — and  holds  us  true  to  .American  honor. 


A.  K.  i-.,  LEO  liV  IjE.NEKAI. 
STAR  ARCH 


AM 
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Armistice  Day  was  made  notable  in  England 
by  the  re-burial,   in  Westminster  Abbey,  with 

tremendously  impressive  national  services,  of  "an 
unidentified  soldier,"  brouj;ht  home  from  France. 
It  is  reported  that,  in  the  week  that  followed. 
1,500,000  persons  \nsited  the  tomb  of  the  "Un- 
known Warrior." 


IN    ARMENIA 

.\rmeni.\  became  a  republic  in  the  spring  of 
ic)l8.  In  the  third  year  of  its  existence  as  a  re- 
public, Armenia  was  invaded  by  a  Turkish  army. 
On    November   7,    1920,   it    signed    an  armistice 


whereby     it 
"protection" 


obtained     peace — imder     Turkish 


Wide  World  Photo 

THE  "fXK.VOWN  W.VRRIOR"  RESTING  ABOVE  HIS  BL  RI.\L.PL.\CE  IN  WESTMINSTER  .\BBEY 


France  herself  has  paid  honor,  in  a  similar  way, 
to  her  sons  who  died  and  were  buried  in  nameless 
graves,  by  bearing  one  of  their  number  in  solemn 
procession  through  the  streets  of  Paris  and  inter- 
ring him  under  the  .Arc  de  Trioinijhe. 

.\  movement  was  started  in  .\merica  for  a 
similar  mark  of  honor  10  our  rnknown  Dead. 
It  seems  a  beautifulK  fitting  thing  to  do,  for 
these  men  went  just  one  little  step  farther  on  the 
Road  of  Sacrifice  than  those  who  rest  in  inarkiHl 
jrave~. 

TnF.  W  \i(  11  I'OWKR  is  glad  to  print  the  .\rniis- 
;ice  Da\  pictures,  and  only  regrets  that  the\-  can- 
not show  the  nation-wide  observance  of  the  da> 
in  the  cities,  the  small  towns,  and  in  the  hearts  of 
ihose  who  li\e  remote  from  the  great  centers  of 
■iipulation.  It  was  a  da>  of  sadness,  but  of  great 
ijride  and  the  (llorv  of  Dutv. 


Once  more  the  Armenians  were  refugees  and 
fugiti^•es.  More  than  100,000  homeless  folk,  in 
November,  crowded  the  roads  leading  over  the 
border  into  Georgia.  .\n(l  rlie  Powers  were  too 
busy  to  interfere. 

The  one  bright  spot  in  the  news  from  .\rmenia 
was  that  the  .\merican  workers  of  the  Near  East 
Relief  were  working,  like  the  heroes  that  they  arc. 
to  save  lives  and  lighten  the  load  of  distress. 

THE   NOBEL   I'RiZE    FOR    MTER.VTTIRE 

.\  NoR\VEt.l.\N  author.  Kiiut  Hamsun,  has  won 
the  Nobel  Prize  for  literature.  Thi:  Watch 
Tower  man  is  obliged  to  Mr.  Hamsun  for  gi\ing 
us  one  topic  that  is  clear  ol  politics. 

Knul  Hamsim  is  said  to  ha\e  come  w  .\merica 
while  \oung  and  worked  on  a  farm  in  North 
Dakota.     He  went  to  Chicago,  and  was  conductor 
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nil  ;i  liuist-L'ar ,  iliis  was  ni-aiK  li>ii\  \ears  ago. 
\>  ihi.'  stor\  goes.  Mr.  Hamsun  lost  his  job  hi- 
cause  he  used  lo  gel  interested  in  a  book  and 
lorgel  to  ring  u\>  tares,  lie  went  back  to  Xorwa\ 
ir\   |.St)o,  and  liis  tusl   book,  .i  N'oimne  of  |>oeni>, 

was    i>ublished    in 

Mr.  lianisun  i> 
^i.xty  years  okl;  lie 
w.is  born  in  one  ot 
iliecentralXorw.n 
\aile\s.  When  he 
wa>  four  \fars  old 
hi>  folks  ino\ed 
awa\'  U])  north, 
where  there  is  biii 
one  day  and  oiu- 
night  in  a  \ear. 
I  le  has  beenai'oai- 
hra\er.  a  road- 
mender,  a  sehool- 
leacher,  surveyor, 
lann-hand.  slreel- 
rar  condnelor, 
leclurer.and  news- 
paper writer.  1  le  is  considered  ihegre.ilest  lisiiig 
wriur  o|  tictioii  In  Sc.indinav  i.i.  One  ot  his 
books  is  a  sindy  of  Anierican  lili-ratnre. 

The  Norwegian  and  Danish  writers  are  more 
gloomy  ihan  ours.  The  |ieople  of  ditYerent  lands 
base  dit'ferent  siews  of  life.  But  the  best  liiera- 
iiire  of  an\'  nation  is  of  iiUeresl  to  the  ])eople  ol 
other  nations,  because  it  is  interesting  to  know 
what  other  folks  think  of  life.  The  Nobel  Prize 
in  literature  ought  to  helii  the  nations  to  under- 
>tand  each  other  better. 

THF,  Ni;\\  (()N(;rkss\voman 

M  ISS.Xl.ICK  M  ,  RoBER  1 - 

SON  of  Oklahoma  will 
be  a  member  ol  the  next 
Congress.  She  is  a  Re- 
publiian,  and  defeated 
lor  the  i)lace  a  gentle- 
man described  as  "one 
of  Oklahoma's  oldest 
and  most  popular  con- 
gressmen." 

Her  father  was  a 
missionary  to  the  lii- 
<lians,  and,  as  a  little 
girl,  she  went  to  Okla- 
hoitia  sixty  years  ago. 
iraeeling  thither  in  a 
prairie-schooner. 

The  new  <ongressw(iin,in  wa>  lor  maii\  years 
ii  teacher  in  the  Indian  schools.  President 
Roosevelt  made  her  i)osimaster  (or  postmistress) 


\ri(  !■  M.  KC)Hj;kTsON 


of  Muskogee.      It  is  said  she  was  the  first  woman 
lo  receive  an  appointment    in  a  tirst-class  post 
office. 

Miss  Robertson  has  been  an  anti-suflrage  leader 
in  her  State.  During  the  war  she  ran  a  cafeteria. 
,111(1  alwa\s  had  a  tree  meal  reach'  for  one  of 
I  ncle  Sam's  soldiers  or  sailors. 

We  imagine  the  Secomi  Oklahoma  District  uill 
be    pretty    capably    repre.seiiled    in    the    Sixt\ 
sexenth  Coiigre.ssl 

THROrCiH    IHE   WATCH  TOWKUS 
TELESCOPE 

Corn,  lobacco.  rii  e,  sweet  potat(K-s,  and  pears  all 
produced    record    crops   in    lijjo.     Oats.    barle\ 
rye,  white  potatoes,  and  ha\'  were  almost  up  ti 
the  record  mark.      The  corn  crop   totaled   moii- 
than  three  billion  bushels. 

h'OR  the  first  nine  months  of  I020,  Canada's  total 
trade  with  other  countries  was  nearly  two  billion 
dollars,  an  increase  of  aboiil  four  hundred  millions 
o\er  the  same  months  of  iqkj.  In  September. 
the  Dominion's  iin|)orts  increased  by  iiearK 
S25, 000,000  and  her  exports  decreased  by  Sio.- 
(K)0,ooo,  as  com])ared  with  September,  1919. 

ll'  John  ('■rcenleaf  Whillier  were  alive,  he  miglil 
write  a  ]ioem  about  the  women  of  Yoiicalla,  Ore 
gon,  to  go  with  the  i>oem  about  the  women  oi 
Marblehead.  The  Oregon  women  got  tired  of  a 
city  goxernmeiit  which,  as  the\'  alleged,  was  slack 
in  attending  to  cit\'  housekeeping — and  they  went 
out  and  elected  a  whole  city  ticket  of  women. 

THEY  do  say  that  we  imiiort  si.x  billion  bananas 
a  \ear.     Placi-d  end  to  enti,  the>-  would  reach- 
oh,  you  figure  it  out. 

riiic  American  Friends  Serxice  Committee,  wlio.si' 
lieadquarters  are  in  Philadelphia,  is  feeding  a 
million  babies  and  need\  mothers  in  Germanx 
this  winter,  and  about  45, (xx)  in  the  distressed 
citv  of  X'ienna.  .\merica  still  wears,  if  we  ma\ 
borrow  a  |)hrase  of  the  former  Kaiser's  and  put  it 
into  better  use  than  he  did.  "its  .shining  armor." 

Si;rhi.\  has  been  ,u  war  almost  coniinuousU 
^incc  iglJ.  In  I  he  new  kingdom  of  Serbia,  ol 
which  M.uedoni.i  i>  a  iwrt,  the  war  left  half  n 
million  fatherless  children — 70.(K)0  of  them  moth- 
erless, too;  and  i50,(Xio  completeK  destitute,  and 
•"i.s  i)er  cent,  of  these  in  need  of  medical  treatment. 
The  work  of  the  Serbian  ("hild  Welfare  .\ssocia 
lion  of  America  (under  the  Jiigoslax-  Ciovernmeiit 
in  alle\  iaiing  this  distress  is  a  current  e\enl.  anil 
a  pleasant  one  to  report. 


NATURE  AND  SCIENCP:   FOR  YOUNG  FOLK 
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PLAN  lOK  VKNTK.ATION  Ol'   THE  HI DSON  KIVEK  VKHICLl.AR  TlNNhL 


MOTORING  UNDER  THE  HUDSON 
Every  winter  \vc  read  of  some  inoiorist  who  has 
lost  his  lite  in  his  own  garage,  merely  because  lie 
closed  tlie  doors  to  keep  out  the  cold  while  he 
warmed  up  his  engine.  The  gas  that  a  gasolene 
engine  blows  out  of  its  capacious  lungs,  when  it  is 
operating  properly,  is  ver>'  similar  to  that  which 
humans  breathe  forth.  It  is  largely  a  chemical 
combination  of  oxygen  and  carbon,  called  carbon 
dioxid.  That  is  precisely  the  gas  that  the  human 
engine  blows  out  of  its  exhaust-pipe. 

Now  carbon  dioxid  is  not  a  poisonous  gas. 
.\  man  will  suffocate  if  he  has  nothing  but  carbon 
dioxid  to  breathe,  but  he  can  stand  large  quanti- 
ties of  the  gas  without  danger;  and  if  he  is  partly 
suffocated,  he  can  be  re.suscitated.  If  automo- 
biles ne\er  breathed  forth  anything  but  carbon 
dioxid,  there  would  be  nothing  to  fear;  but  the\' 
do  .sometimes,  and  quite  frequently,  breathe  out 


another  gas  Unown  as  carbon 
iiiono.xid,  which  is  a  deadK' 
poison.  Carbon  dioxid  is  a 
combination  of  two  atoms  of 
oxygen  for  every  atom  of  car- 
bon; while  in  carbon  monoxid. 
t  here  is  only  one  atom  of  oxygen 
l()re\ery  atom  of  carbon.  When 
I  he  engine  is  partly  suffocated, 
in  other  words  when  it  does  not 
v;er  as  much  oxygen  as  it  needs, 
it  produces  carbon  nmnoxid  in- 
stead of  carbon  dioxid. 

\\  hen  an  engine  is  working 
jiroperK-  it  r('(niires  from  seven 
to  nine  times  as  much  air  as 
gasolene;  and  unless  this  pro- 
portion of  air  is  supplied,  it  is 
sure  to  produce  more  or  less 
of  the  poisonous  carbon  monoxid  gas.  Now 
this  gas  is  ab.soluteh'  in\isible  and  has  no  odor, 
.so  it  is  liable  to  steal  upon  you  and  poison 
\ou  fatall\-  before  \ou  know  it.  If  it  does  not 
kill  \ou,  it  will  make  you  seriously  ill.  The 
water-gas  we  use  in  our  kitchen  ranges  and 
also  for  lighting  purposes  is  usualh'  composed 
largel\  of  carbon  monoxid;  and  because  of  its 
deadh'  nature,  a  disagreeable  odor  is  put  into 
the  gas,  so  that  if  a  leak  should  occur  in  the 
pipe-line  or  at  the  burner,  it  will  be  noticed  and 
slopped  immediateK  . 

The  only  reason  that  carbon  monoxid  was  not 
used  in  war  to  poison  the  enemy  is  because  it  is 
lighter  than  air  and  will  not  slay  down  long 
enough  to  do  much  harm.  It  is  lucky  that  this  is 
so,  otherwise  automobiles  could  not  be  allowed  in 
city  streets;  for  if  the  gas  settled  as  a  blanket  over 
the  street,  it  would  soon  kill  olT  all  \ehick'  pass- 
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cngers  ami  iit-destrians.  TIrtc  has  been  some 
talk  of  building  double-decked  streets  in  New  York 
and  other  large  cities,  so  as  to  pro\ide  more  room 
lor  the  traffic  that  now  clogs  our  streets;  but  a 
>treet  with  a  lid  over  it  would  be  a  dangerous 
one  for  automobiles  to  tra\'el,  because-  liie\'  would 
lie  sure  to  fill  it  in  time  with  carbon  monoxid  gas. 

When  it  was  first  proposed  to  drive  a  tunnel 
under  the  Hudson  River  which  would  provide  a 
street  between  New  York  and  Jersey  City  for  \-e- 
hides  of  all  classes,  the  specter  of  carbon  mono.\id 
rose  111)  •'"fl  '"'1^'  •'  P''"  tip^"i  't''^  proposition. 
The  tunnel  would  surely  fill  with  poison  gas.  and 
one  would  run  the  gauntlet  of  death  if  he  tried  to 
go  tlirough  it.  Then  came  a  study  of  the  amount 
of  carbon  monoxid  gas  a  man  could  stand  wilhout 
discomfort  or  harm,  and  so  deadh  wa>  c<iil)itii 
monoxid  fiAind  to  be  that  one  i)an  n|  i;,is  in  a 
thousmd  of  air  \\a>  enough  to  make  a  person  ill. 
l-'our  ])arls  gas  in  len  thousand  parts  ot  air  could 
be  endured  without  disagreeable  etlects  for  ihrcr 
i|uarters  of  an  hour,  and  e\'en  >i\  parts  in  im 
thousand  might  be  endured  tor  a  short  s])acc  ni 
time.  The  problem,  then,  was  to  ptunp  out  ilu- 
\'itiated  air  ,in<l  pnur  in  fre-li  >uijplie>  mi  ta^l  ihal. 
e\en  if  a  wIk^K-  litie  of  cars  \\.l^  lr.i|iped  in  the  tmi- 
nei.  ihrir  lunibined  e\liaii>l>  would  not  \iliale 
the  air  encjugh  to  make  people  ill.  This  i)roblem 
of  wntilation  has  been  carefulK'  worked  out.  as 
shown  in  oin-  drawing 

The  under-ri\er  street  i.-  lo  <  onsisi  ol  two 
tunnel>;  one  for  east-bound  ,nid  the  other  for 
\\e>t-bounil  \rhicles.  l-'.acli  limiirl  i^.  to  be  2() 
feel  in  di.uneter.  as  against  22  feet  6  inches,  which 
is  the  largest  diameter  of  an\'  tube  so  far  driven 
under  the  Hudson.  The  tunnel  will  have  a  fioor 
and  ceiling,  giving  a  roadwas  Jo  feet  wide  with 
head-room  of  I,^  feet  6  inches.  .\\  one  side  c,l 
each  lube  there  is  a  walk  two  leet  wide  for  ])olicc 
and  for  workmen  who  ma\  li.i\i-  to  rejiair  and 
clean  the  struclure.  The  tunnel  i?.  to  be  a  miK- 
and  a  tliird  long,  but  the  iimm  i>  ouK  about  hall 
,is  wide  .i>  lli.it  lirtween  pier-hf,id>,  and  so.  well 
within  the  iiier-heaii  line,  .it  lacli  side  of  the  ri\ri  , 
a  ventilating  shaft  will  be  built.  The  distance  In- 
tween  ihese  shafts  will  be  .V'^oo  feet .  ( )iir  drawing 
shows  a  section  taken  through  one  ol  these  shall>. 
The  top  of  ihe  shaft  consists  ol  a  good-si/ed 
blower-plant.  .\ir  comes  in  through  ihe  shullered 
walls  of  the  slnictiire.  .ind  i>  pumped  down  to 
the  tuniuU  b\  iiumii>  ol  powirliil  i-le(tii<'  blou^■r^. 
It  enter'-  the  tlllie>  .it  the  Imtloiii.  in  ihe  sp.uc 
undi  T  till-  lliiiM  ol  till-  luiinel,  .md  iii.iko  it>  u.i\ 
into  llir  liinnel  through  grating>.  Bei'.iUM-  cnlum 
monoxid  li,i>  ,i  n.itnral  tendencx  to  rise,  the  out 
let  of  g,i>  i>  .It  the  lo|)  of  ihi-  lunuel.  (  ■r.iting^  .lo 
lurnishid  in  ihi-  ceiling  thuiuglioul  ihe  tunnel 
.mil  ihe  g.i>d,i(len  .lir  is  >ucked  u|i  into  the  span 


abo\e  the  ceiling;  from  here  it  is  drawn  by  power- 
ful suction  fans  at  the  ventilator  shafts  and  poured 
out  through  the  stacks,  as  shown  in  the  drawing, 
in  addition  to  these  two  ventilator  shafts,  there 
will  be  two  others  inshore  near  the  portals  of  the 
tunnel.  Altogether,  sixty-five  fans  will  be  in- 
stalled to  furnish  the  needed  fresh  air.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  o\er  two  and  a  half  million  motor 
\ehicles  will  go  through  the  tunnels  in  the  first 
\ear  of  its  operation,  together  with  nearly  120,000 
horse-drawn  vehicles,  but  ten  years  later  there 
will  be  only  66,000  horse-drawn  vehicles  and  close 
to  six  million  power  vehicles  rumiing  through  the 
tubes  per  year. 

ICven  when  the  traffic  is  at  its  densest  it  should 
not  take  more  than  fifteen  minutes  for  a  passen- 
ger-car to  go  through  the  tube;  and  as  the  venti- 
lating fans  will  keep  down  the  carbon  monoxid 
to  three  parts  in  ten  thousand,  there  will  not  be 
the  slightot  danger  of  getting  even  a  headache 
Irom  a  trip  through  the  nnder-river  street.  The 
fans  are  powerful  enough  completely  to  change 
the-  air  in  the  tunnel  e\er\'  two  minutes.  We 
think  III  .lir  ,i>  being  about  the  only  free  thing  on 
r.irlh.  ,111(1  "free  .is  .lir"  has  come  to  be  a  common 
expression;  but  air  in  the,  Hudson  tunnels  will  be 
far  from  "free."  To  keep  the  blower  fans  going 
at  their  full  capacit\'  will  cost  S28o,ooo  per  year. 
:\.  Russell  Bond. 

THE  FLYING   COON 

In  his  picttire  Jack  looks  merely  curious,  btit  his 
career  has  been  as  varied  and  exciting  as  an\-  coon 
could   wish   for — and   as  uncoonlike  as  he  could 
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have  drianied  ut,  '\va\'  back  in  his  cub  days  in 
the  Sierra  Xevadas. 

Sensini;  something  unusual  in  seeing  a  racoon 
around  a  fraternity  house,  people  passing  the 
Alpha  Gamma  Rho  house  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  have  wondered  about  this  wabbling,  good 
natured  fellow,  little  realizing  that  Jack's  winiir 
position  as  mascot  to  the  fraternit>-.  of  which  hi 
owner,  H.  H.  Carrithers,  former  army  lieutenant. 
is  a  member,  is  a  ven.'  earthh'  one  comiiared  t^' 
the  thrills  of  war  days. 

For  Jack  was  once  a  flying  coon,  and  would  la 
yet  if  he  had  the  chance.  During  the  war,  lu' 
acted  as  mascot  to  aviators  at  Rockwell  and 
Kelly  Field  No.  2,  and  he  is  credited  with  ten 
hours  in  the  air.  all  his  flying  being  done  withoiii 
being  strapped  in.  He  would  cling  to  the  cockpit 
like  a  leech  and  calmly  allow  himself  to  be  turned 
upside  down.  He  has  flown  with  famous  birrl 
men,  such  as  Eddie  Stinson  and  Joe  Levere.  anrl 
is  said  to  be  the  only  flying  coon  in  this  countr\ . 
After  the  war  he  was  taken  to  the  Carrithers  farm 
in  Hudson.  Illinois,  where  he  took  up  his  peace- 
time occupation  as  expert  ratter,  establishing  a 
record  of  thirty-one  rats  in  one  day.  He  has 
made  himself  useful  in  this  wa\'  around  the  farm, 
and  the  Carrithers  sa\  that  he  ea.sily  earns  his 
board. 

He  stutters  and  fusses  if  he  is  left  alone  too 
much,  for  he  loves  human  companionship;  and  he 
has  so  far  forgotten  his  cub  da\s  as  to  ha\e  a 
failing  for  chewing-gum  and  grapes,  although  he 
will   not   refuse  anything   but    tobacco — that   he 


spurns: 


Shirlkv  G.  Kke.as.vn. 


SOME  SIMPLE  SCIENTIFIC  EXPERIMENTS 

Here  are  a  few  tricks  that  will  proxide  consider 
able  entertainment  and  at  the  same  time  teach 
lessons  in  physics. 

We  have  been  told  that  water  will  not  flow  up- 
hill, and  in  general  this  is  true.  Of  course,  in  ,i 
closed  pipe,  water  nia%  be  made  to  flow  ujiward ; 
but  most  people  would  declare  verj-  emphaticalK 
that  water  unconfined  and  flowing  in  the  open 
cannot  run  up  hill.  Nexertheless,  Fig.  I  show- 
that  it  can  be  made  to  rim  up  hill.  Take  sever.il 
books  of  dift'erent  sizes  and  set  them  on  edge  with 
their  backs  up.  Then  lay  a  piece  of  oiled' paper 
over  them,  letting  the  paper  sag  between  the 
books,  so  as  to  make  a  hill-and-dale  path  leading 
down  to  a  saucer.  Now  fill  a  straw  with  water 
from  a  tumbler  and  let  tlie  water  fall  on  the  paper, 
one  drop  at  a  time,  at  the  top  of  the  highest  liill. 
The  water  will  nm  swiftly  down  the  first  incline 
and  gather  sufficient  niomenliim  to  run  up  the 
opposite  hill:  then  it  will  run  down  the  next  in- 


cline and  aci|uire  siilticient  xelocity  to  mount  the 
second  hill  and  run  down  into  the  saucer. 

We  arc  ajH  to  forget  that  liquids  may  gather 
momentum  just  as  well  as  solids.    It  is  the  momen- 

inni  111  w.'ilcr  that  niake~  the  h.ininicrinv:  iiDix-  in 


HG.  1.   MAKING  W.\TER  RUN  UP  HILL 

a  water-i)ipe  when  the  faucet  is  shut  off  quickh'. 
The  water  flowing  out  of  the  faucet  gathers  con- 
siderable momentum,  and  when  suddenly  stopped 
it  exerts  such  a  pressure  on  the  pipe  that  some- 
times the  pipe  bursts.  It  is  the  momentum  of 
running  water  that  is  used  to  pump  water  in  the 
hydraulic  ram,  but  that  is  another  story. 

.Momentum  is  really  a  form  of  inertia.  If  a 
body  is  running,  it  resists  eftorts  to  stop  it;  and 
if  ii  i-  -i,iiii.n,ir\-.  il  resists  i-tfdrts  t"  mine  it:  and 
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M(i.  2.    ,\.V  EXI'EKIMKNT  IN  THE  FORCE  Of  INEK  II  \ 

it  is  this  resistance  to  change,  either  of  motion  or 
of  rest,  that  is  called  inertia.  If  a  light  stick  i.N 
suspended  like  the  bar  of  a  trapeze  and  you  strike 
it  a  sharp  blow  at  the  middle  with  a  hammer,  it 
will  break,  exen  if  the  blow  is  directed  upward, 
merely  because  of  the  inertia  of  the  ends. 

Fig.  2  is  a  simple  experiment  illustrating  this. 
Take  a  light,  brittle  stick.  dri\e  a  jiin  in  each  end. 
and  rest  the  pins  on  a  couple  of  tumblers.    Then 
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slrikc  Uic  >uck  a  C|iiiik,  Aun\>  liluw .  Il  the  lilow 
is  hard  oiioiigli.  the  stick  will  break  witliout  iIr- 
>lislucsi  daniagf  l<i  the  vumblors.  Kxcn  the  pins 
will  iiol  be  bent,  because  the  inertia  ol  tlie  stick 
;  ii,i-  rii.K  ii;,!l,i  -  i-  -!"v,   u.  respond  !(■  the  lilem 

(if  the  hammer  and 
1  he  stick  gi\es  \va>' 
at  the  center  be- 
fore the  ends  ha\e 
time  to  move. 

Fig.,^slio\vs  how 
u)  dri\e  a  needle 
ihrotigh  a  ])enn\. 
Rest  the  iieniiN  un 
.1  couple  of  blinks 
nr  ]iicces  of  wood, 
then  take  a  cork 
.ind  a  commdii 
-ewing-needle.  In 
-ert  the  needb 
head  first  into  lli^ 
lurk.  b\  reslin;^ 
the  |iiiiiU  ol  till- 
needle  on  1  hi- 
penn\  ,ts  shown  in  the  piclun-  <ind  pressing  or 
hammering  the  cork  down  upon  the  neefllc.  1  he 
point  of  the  needle  should  project  sligluK  Irom 
the  bollom  of  llie  cork,  and  (he  iie.id  of  the  nei-dle 
that  projects  .iboM'  the  lop  of  lliccork  shonid  br 
broken  oil  with  a  pair  of  i)lier>.  Then  b\  hanniier 
ing  ihe  cork  ihe  needle  can  be  driven  througli  lln' 
peniiv.  The  cork  keeps  the  necdlr  hoiii  liending 
,ind  breaking. 

Ill  I'ig.  4  we  ha\  I-  .1  plate  with  s<iiiie  water  in  il 
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•  md  a  peiinv  in  llu-  [il.iu-  covered  with  tlu-  water. 
'Ihe  pn>blem  is  t<i  pick  out  the  i)enn\-  without 
dipping  \our  lingers  into  the  water  and  without 
pouring  the  water  out  of  the  phile.  Slice  a  dirk 
in  two  and  slick  .i  couple  of  matches  in  it.  Bend 
ihe  matches  o\ei.  .is  shown  in  the  picture,  and 
then  light  ihi'iii.     ("lap  a  tumbler  o\er  them.     .\s 


the  matches  burn  ihe\  will  absorb  the  o.Nvgen  in 
the  nimbler  and  produce  a  partial  \acuiim.  The 
u.iler  will  ihen  be  forced  into  the  glass,  becan.se 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  outside  the  glass 
is  greater  than  that  inside.  W'lien  the  glass  sucks 
iiji  the  water  in  the  plate  \ou  can  pick  up  the 
penny  without  getting  your  lingers  wet. 

.\.   Rfssiii.i,  Bo.NU. 

A   GIANT   PINECONE 
Wll.M    woiiM   \  on   ihink   il    \ou   were  |iicking  up 
pine-cones  and  suddeiiK  came  upon  one  that  wa- 
thriH'  feet  long.^ 

The  cone  that  is  shown  in  the  ])ictiire  came 
from  N,i(al.  a  country  just  south  ol  Zulu-land. 
Il  is  a  direct  desrendant  of  a  great  r.ice  of  i.iines 
ili.ll    lloiirislud    during    the    Carboniferous    Age. 


.\  FiNE-coNi-;  THKiu-;  na:i  i.om. 

We  liiid  these  cones  in  the  coal  of  our  own  land. 
,iiid  their  strucltire  has  change<l  xei^y  little  since 
lliose  long-ago  days.  The  lea\es  of  the  jilant  are 
Irom  eight  to  ten  feet  long. 

The  botanists  that  found  this  cone  took  the 
|ilant  up  b\'  the  roots  and  brought  it  home  to 
America.  It  was  transiJJantcd  in  a  green-house 
connected  with  the  University  of  Chicago  and  has 
already  produced  other  cones  as  large  as  this  one. 
Il£ssir.\   N.    NfiKTii. 

HOW   PLANTS   PREPARE   FOR   WINTER 
I'm-;  cold  wind  of  late  aiilimm  sweeps  o\er  the 
hills  and   makes  us  shiver,  while  we  think  with 
s.ilisfaction  of  the  full  coal-bin — if  we  have  such  a 
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tluTij;! — and  the  big  logs  stored  in  the  woodshed. 
read\  for  the  open  lire.  The  last  higgard  roliins 
have  llown  south.  The  s<iuirrel  has  inii  on  a 
thicker  coat  of  fur  and  filled  his  storehouse  with 
nnis  lor  the  coming  winter.  But  what  of  ilu- 
poor  planls  that  must  endure  the  wiiUi-r  in  iliis 
frozen  north  and  can  neither  nio\e  indoors  nor 
hide  ihem.selves  in  a  hole?  .\lthough  man\  die 
and  lea\e  it  to  (heir  seeds  lo  carry  life  over  unlil 
die  spring,  many  more  must  l)ra\c  llie  winter 
wt'alher.  protecting  themseUes  as  best  lhe\  ma\' 
\\  ilhi'Ul   fur  or  leath<-rs. 

(lul  in  ihe  fields  and  |iaslures  the  <lried-iip 
lliisde-stalks  stand,  looking  dead  enough,  but  al 
I  he  base  of  each  is  a  bright  rosette  of  green  leavis. 
>hellering  the  root  and  King  close  lo  the  ground, 
where  the  storms  cannot  harm  it  and  the  snow 
will  cover  it  with  a  warm  blanket.  We  ma\ 
find  it  during  the  winter  thaws,  as  green  as  ever, 
wailing  patienlh'  for  the  warm  siiring  sun.  The 
evening  primrose  also  knows  this  Irick  of  d\iiig 
down  lo  ihe  ground:  and  dandelions,  liiflsof  jiep 
pergrass  and  sorrel,  and  the  nitillen  with  its 
woolly  leaves  bravcK'  displa\  their  fresh  le.il 
patterns  among  the  brown  grasses  through  the 
winter.  The  worthless  tops  are  beaten  down  b\ 
the  storms;  the  rosettes,  wisely  hugging  ilu 
earth,    carr\    life    through     to    the    next    season. 

Many  plants  withdraw  Iroiii  ,ibo\e  the  ground 
I'ntireK':  some  b\'  means  nl  roots  that  contract. 
ilrawing  below  the  surface  the  lender  terminal 
bud  that  will  push  up  into  leaves  and  flower^ 
in  the  spring;  others,  like  the  witch-grass,  living 
only  ill  underground  stems. 

The  trees  and  .shrubs  must  stand  and  take  ii 
all.  but  the  evergreens  have  withdrawn  from  the 
surface  of  their  needle-like  leaves  the  precious 
green  by  help  of  which  their  food  is  manufactured 
all  summer.  They  look  dull  now.  and  their 
needles  huddle  together  to  keep  out  of  the  cold 
winds  as  much  as  possible.  The  edges  of  the 
leaves  of  the  rhododendron  curl  under,  to  give 
less  surface  for  the  winds  to  beat  upon,  while 
other  trees  and  shrubs  have  dropped  their  worn- 
out  leaves,  partly  for  the  same  reason. 

The  fall  of  the  leaves  exposes  the  buds,  but  the 
latter  are  well  protected  by  their  varnished  or 
tk)wn\-  scales,  or  b>-  thick  coats  of  wool.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  keep  them  warm,  to  be  sure, 
and  they  soon  freeze,  liut  the  water  within  has 
first  been  drawn  avva>-  from  the  surface,  and  the 
protecting  scales  keep  it  from  escaping  in  a  thaw. 
That  is  the  matter  of  most  importance,  for  winter 
is  a  season  of  drought,  and  lost  water  cannot 
easily  be  replaced. 

.At  the  base  of  each  bud.  loixi  was  stored  last 
summer,  so  the  buds  will  ha\e  a  supply  to  draw 
upon  when  they  first  feel  the  impulse  of  growth 


next  spring.  1  he  first  of  the  season,  ]ilaiu  lood 
is  scarce;  but  ih.mks  to  these  well-stocked 
"]>amnes."  the  liiiv  leaves  can  begin  early  to 
iinloUl.  The  xiuirrcl  filling  his  storehouse  is  no 
wiser  than  the  parent  tree. 

Thus  ihrough  numv'  a  winter  the  plants  have 
learned  how  best  to  meet  the  storms  and  cold, 
the  winds  and  driving  snow,  so  that  they  mav 
live  1)11  Ironi  scascni  lo  season  in  ,ill  (heir  i)eaulv 
.ind    usefulness. 

1  ><ikc)i  MY   .\kno    B.Vl.OW  IN. 

AN    AGRICULTURAL   JOKE 

Onk  oI  (he  unique  exhibits  at  a  receni  grain-and- 
hav-  show  held  in  Chicago  was  an  ear  of  corn  thai 
iii.idc   \i--itint;    l.irnicTs   nili    ihrii    eves  in   aitiaze- 


V  .Vl.VNLF.VClLKEU  E.\k  OK  COR.V 

ment.  The  ear  was  ,^7  inches  long.  30  inches  in 
( ircumfcrence  near  the  middle,  and  had  82  rows 
with  225  kernels  to  the  row,  making  a  total  of 
18,450  kernels  in  all.  I'nfortunatelv-.  it  was  not 
a  real  ear,  since  none  that  size  has  ever  been 
grown,  but  a  cleverly  constructed  imitation  one. 
It  was  made  up  of  the  largest  and  finest  kernels 
selected  from  more  than  a  hundred  real  ears,  which 
were  fastened  to  a  manufactured  cob  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  deceive  the  most  critical  eye.  It 
was  prepared  b\-  students  of  an  agricultural  col- 
lege, and  in  shape,  proportion,  and  general  ar- 
rangement of  the  kernels  on  the  cob,  was  as  per- 
lect  as  an\'  of  the  prize-winning  ears  of  real  corn 
exhibited.  Robert  H.  .Moulton. 
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I).  IHE\  SLDDENI.Y  THERE  SOUNDS  A  ROAR 


IJ.  IHE  IWINS  \VAK1-:  ON  IHK  Nl  RSERN  r-Lolik! 


A    Ht;Al»lNt 


1  Ok    JANl'AKV.  1(V    IIARKIKI    M.I, HOD, 

^SIIAKK    HADt.F.I 


<)NK  of  tile  Diilstuiuliii^  leatiin-s  ol  tlu'  I.kaih'k  Iioiii  its 
iH-gimiiiiK.  Iwfiuy  years  aso.  lias  Invii  itio  fact  thai  its 
iiioinbcisiiip  has  iuL-hided.  from  \-far  to  year,  a  stuxx-s- 
sion  of  girls  and  box's  who  coidd  write  verse  of  reniark- 
ahle  excellence.  The  rare  quality  of  many  piM-tic  con- 
trihutions  was  a  welcome  surprise  that  liiirsl  upon  us 
as  sotju  as  the  LKA<.fK  was  faiil>-  launched,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  surpass  by  far  our  ori;;iual  expecuitions. 
Several  of  the  iirize-winners  of  the  l.Ku.iii's  early  years 
are  now  amonj;  the  recognized  poets  of  the  day.  .And 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  receive  from  them  such  letters  as  this 
one  lo  the  Kditor  of  St.  Xiciujla^.  Irom  Mrs.  Eleanore 
.Myers  Jewett.  whose  contributions  made  her  an  Honor 
Member  of  the  Li..A(.l:k  in  1004: 

"Xow    tliai    \'ou    have    accepted    a    number    of    m\' 
verses,  please  don't  forget  that  1  irceived  my  hrst  expe- 


St.Nich()I.\sLi:a(;ue 


rieiice  and  inspiration  in  \sjitin);  lor  the  Si.  Nkhoi.as 
l.K.M.ri-.!  I  don't  think  1  shall  ever  Ix'  so  proud  or 
plea.sed  with  any  luture  success  as  I  was  when  1  received 
iiiv  tiist  gold  and  silver  badges!  So  here's  wishing  tin- 
l.i-.Ai.iK  continued  piospi-rily  ami  a  long  life  aiul  may 
it  sliU  be  lloiirishing  when  m_\  little  girl — injw  not  (|uii.- 
t\\.»     is  old  enough  to  join!" 

1  he  veises  <if  the  Kleaiiore  .Myers  of  that  ilay  aii' 
among  the  specialh'  reniemberetl  pmMiis  that,  al  lie- 
(juent  intervals  in  the  l,K\*;rK's  progress,  have  excited 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  paicius  and  leacheis. 
Regular  readers  of  our  i>agcs  have  long  siiu'c  glow  11 
accustomed  to  them,  however,  and  to  such  line  hrics  as 
tin-  one  piinted  on  the  opposite  page. 

We  ail'  deepl\-  indebted  also  lo  oin  pliotogiapbns' 
brigatle  for  a  delighttul  .set  of  prints  lor  this  nuinber. 
aiul  the  work  of  our  young  artists  shows  both  ingenuil\ 
and  artistic  abilil\-. 

But  it  is  the  pro.se  writers  of  the  month  who  came  with 
a  rush  that  woultl  not  be  lienied!  Such  an  overwhelm- 
ing nuinber  of  "Remarkable  Kxperiences"  were  re- 
ceived, aiul  so  varied  ami  exceptional  were  the  incidents 
described,  lliat  in  sheer  justice  (and  as  an  attempt,  at 
least,  to  include  as  many  as  possible  of  the  bi-st  con- 
tributions) we  were  lorced  to  add  two  pages  lo  the 
usual  liinil  of  this  dep)artment.  And  even  this  increase 
of  space  ijroved  sadl\-  inadequate.  It  is  a  greater  cause 
of  regrt'i  lo  us  ilian  to  the  young  authors  themselves 
that  almost  thirty  admirable  stories  must  !»•  re])ie- 
.sented  onl.v  by  the  .Special  Mention  list — f()r  e\*ery  one 
of  them  wfll  deseive'l  to  be  laid  before  our  rea<lers. 
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THE    WINTER    WOODS 

BY     ELEANOR     ^il.Al  KK     (AGE     i;i 

{Honor  Member) 
lilE  winter  woods  arc  calling  me 

With  every  senile  sound. 
The  snapping  ot  a  frozen  twix 

Upon  tlie  frozen  ground, 
The  crunching  snow  heneallL  niy  l*el. 

Tlie  creakii\g  of  the  trees. 
1  he  twitterings  oi  winter  birds. 

The  whisper  of  the  breeze. 
.\re  hiring   me.   are  leading  nu.  all   on   a 

winter's  tla\". 
To  chas.-  the  purple  shadows  niniiin.i;  down 
llu-  wootllanii  u'a\'. 

Each   slump  and    sUme    U   wrapped    wlib 
snow; 
The  Irees  are  gaunt  and  bare; 
The  tracks  of  wee.  wild,  woodland  things 

Are  printeil  everywhere. 
Soft  dumps  of  snow,  dislodged,  drop  clown 

I.ike  tiny  avalanclios. 
.\nd  pathways  thread  their  way  along 
Through  aisles  of  arching  branches. 
.\nd  lure  me  on.  and  lead  me  on  to  wander 

hand  in  hand 
With  snow-crowned  Beaulj-  down  the  way: 
<»f  Winter's  wonderlantl. 

.\    RKM.\RK.\BLK    KXPKRIEXt'K 

BY    M.VRCIA    VAV    DKK    VKKR    (AGE    I4) 

{Honor  Mfmher) 
JiASlTA  was  snorting  and  nnming — running  as  fast  as 
she  could,  as  il  her  ver\'  life  depended  on  it.     She  was 
running  away. 

Xot  in  the  crowded  cit>-  streets,  but  in  the  open 
wilderness  of  the  hills  in  northern  Arizona.  She 
swerved  at  .some  bushes  and  jumped  others,  but  still 
she  w~as  running  at  a  neck-breaking  speed,  and  farther 
and  farther  she  was  getting  awa\-  from  us.  She  ran 
down  a  wide  wash,  her  head  up.  lier  mane  and  tail 
rtying.  a  beautiful  chestnut  mare — a  very  picture  of 
her  wild  ancestors.  She  was  so  beautiful  in  her  free- 
<loin  that  we  had  half  a  mind  to  let  her  go,  but  a  .si.x- 
hinidreil-and-tifty-dollar  pacing  mare  is  something  to 
lose  in  the  mountains.  So  we  urged  our  horses  faster, 
faster,  to  follow  this  untamed  beauty  flying  ahead  of  us. 

The  wash  sudilenly  narrowed,  and  on  either  bank 
stood  a  huge  boulder  projecting  far  out  into  Ihe  wash, 
forming  a  natural  gateway.  Juanita  stopped  suddenly 
and  appeared  undtvided  as  lo  what  she  should  do. 
However,  seeing  that  we  bloi  ked  the  wa\  she  had  come, 
that  ihere  were  huge  rwks  on  either  side,  and  that  the 
passage  in  front  was  obstructed,  sin-  accepted  her  fate 
f|»ietly  and  allowed  us  lo  pick  up  her  reins. 

When  we  looked  at  the  gatewa\-  to  see  what  was 
responsible  for  Juanita's  sudden  stopping,  we  held  our 
breath  in  surprise.  Our  beautiful  mare,  broken  but 
two  weeks,  had  been  stopped  by  ihe  .scolding  tongue  of 
the  reddest,  sleekest,  and  sauci.-^i  sipiirrel  I  ever  saw. 

A    REMARKABLE    EXl'ERIEXCE 
(.4  True  Story) 

BY    .MARV    VlR<;lN-rA    HAII.EV.    (AGE    12) 

(Cold  Badge.  Siher  Badge  uom  June.  JQ20) 
TiioiiiH  1  was  only  about  four  >ears  old  when  this 
happened,  as  it  really  did.  I  have  a  vivid  remembrance 
of  it.  as  you  may  well  imagine  when  you  hear  about  it 
We  ha<l  taken  a  furnished  apartment  and  my  grand- 
mother had  come  to  visit  us  for  awhile.     My  mother 


had  noted  the  fact  that  there  was  a  i  lollies'  i  laiu-  ili.ii 
opened  on  one  ot  the  halls,  and  had  said  something  to 
Crrandmother  abcjut  it;  but  as  (irandrnother  was  bus\' 
in  another  room,  she  did  n't  pay  much  attention. 

One  Sunday,  Father  was  playing  hide-and-go-seek 
with  me.  I  did  not  know  where  to  bide,  and  Grand 
mother  opened  a  little  door  in  a  wall  that  looked  as  if 
it  opene<l  into  a  box  or  something.  She  picked  me 
up  and  set  me  in  it.  intending  to  close  the  tlooi,  when 
lo  her  titter  ama/cment  1  disappeated  from  sight. 
I.ike  a  flash,  the  words  Mother  had  said  to  her  about  the 
ilothes'  chute  came  lo  her  uiiml.  and  she  realized  what 
she  had  done.  Instead  of  putting  me  in  a  box,  she 
had  accidentally  dropped  me  down  the  clothes'  chute. 

If  the  lad\'  who  rented  us  the  apaitnient  had  not 
thrown  some  sheets  and  things  for  the  Iaiiiuh\*  down  the 
I  luitc  l)efore  she  went  away.  I  might  have  been  serioiisK 
injured,  as  I  lell  froiri  the  second  tiooi  to  the  liasemem . 

It  is  a  wonder  Mother  and  Fathei  and  (Maudmother 
did  n't  kill  themselves  getting  dow  iist;iirs.  as  Ihe  stairs 
were  steep  and  spiral. 

When  they  arrived  in  the  basenieiil  they  found  that 
1  had  pushed  the  little  door  open  and  ciawled  out.  They 
said  they  were  glad  to  hear  me  cry.  because  the\-  knew 
then  I  was  n't  dead.  It  certainly  si'enu'd  remarkable 
that  I  was  not  hurt  in  the  least. 


W   f 
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BV  DORIS  DAVID.  AGE   I3.       (SILVER   BADOi;  I 


A    REMARKABLE    EXPERIENCE 

liV    LILLIS   l.Kl.ANn    (ACIC    I5) 

{Silver  Badge) 
I    FEAR   it    is   but   too   true   that   slang  can   never  die. 
Therefore  I  regard  the  witnessing  of  the  ftmeral  of  this 
dignitary  as  a  remarkable  e.xpeiience. 

Each  class  in  high  .school  had  charge  of  the  assendily 
for  one  day  during  Better  -Speech  Week.  This  day  il 
was  the  juniors'  turn.  Xever  have  I  beheld  a  mori- 
ludicrous  spectacle  than  that  funeral  procession. 

.As  the  pianist  .struck  into  the  .strains  of  C'liopin's 
Funeral  March,  thire  appeared  in  the  doorway  and 
mounted  the  platform  a  procession  headed  by  the 
president  of  the  class  in  the  role  of  minister,  while, 
following  him,  was  the  cotSn.  appropriatidy  draped  in 
black  crepe-paper  and  adorned  by  a  large  boutiuet  of 
flowers.  Behind  the  coffin  walked  with  measured 
tread  the  whole  bod\'  of  mourners,  composed  of  the 
junior  class,  each  one  carrying  a  reiuend>rance  of  the 
dear  departed, — to  wit:  a  large  square  of  cardboard 
bearing  some  bit  of  slang  in  large  black  letters, — and  a 
voluminous  black-bordered  handkerchief  into  which  he 
wept  copiously.  At  regular  intervals  heartrending 
sobs  broke  from  the  whole  company. 


!7S 
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WIr-ii  all  were  asstMiiblcd  tin-  '■iiiiiiistcr'  di-livi-red  a 
leeling  address  parodied  on  Aittoity's  fiim-ral  oration 
in  ".11111118  Ca-sar."  after  which  the  piano  again  boomed 
I'orth  the  solemn  strains,  as  the  whole  company  pro- 
ceeded, with  weeping  and  wailing,  down  the  center  aisle. 
It  was  all  a  most  moving  spectacle,  as  was  testified  by 
tlie  laughter  of  the  beholders;  and  the  mourners  them- 
selves must  have  been  in  dead  earnest,  for  all  the  lime 
their  .shoulders  shook  with  emotion. 

When  the  last  junior  had  wept  himsell  out  and  the 
ilowers  from  the  coffin  been  presented  to  the  senior 
president,  the  assembly  was  dismissed  amid  much 
laughter.  It  was  almost  unanimou.sly  considered  to 
be  the  best  celebration  of  the  Better  Speech  Week. 

THE     WINTER    WOOUS 

EV   ELIZ.\IiK  111    W.VDI.EK.H    (,.\<:F.    I  5) 

(Silver  Badge) 
The  twilight  falls,  the  earth  prepares  for  sleep. 

The  fields  are  purple  'neath   the  western  glow, 
Ihc  night   comes  down.     The  winter  woods  arc  deep 
In    mystery,    while    the    Icngth'ning    shadows    creep 
.\cross  the  silent  snow. 

The  great  bare  trunks  stand  black  against  the  sky; 

Some   withering    leaves   still    cling    unto    the   tree. 
I  hrough  the  bleak  branches  breathes  a  whispered  sigh. 

And  then  a  hunted  animal's  shrill  cry 
(Jf  desperate  agony. 

I  He,  winter  wood!  whose  mighty  tree-tops  roll. 

Bowing  and  surging  in  the  cruel  blast, 
1  hou  art  the  spirit  of  our  nation's  soul. 

Bending,  not  breaking,  an  uncoiuiui-nd  \chole 
I  'ii\iilding  In  the  last. 


HIE    WINTER    WOODS 

BY   EVELYN   I.   PERKINS   (ACE    12) 

Di.xMONDS  glistening  everywhere 

In  the  fallen  snow. 
Weighting  down  the  branches. 

Bending  bushes  low; 
Sparkling  icy  pendants 

Retlect  the  snow\-  scene. 
Uliere  spruces  bow  their  branches. 

Clad  in  crystal  sheen. 

When  the  sunlight  glitters 

O'er  the  icy  stream. 
The  wintry  woods  awaken 

From  their  snowy  dream. 

.\  REM.\RK.\BI.E  EXPERIENCE 
(.4  True  Slory) 

BY    C.ER.^LDINE    DILLON    FITZ   CIBHON    (AGE    II) 

(Siher  Badge) 
One  day,  when  I  was  living  in  England,  Father  asked 
me  if  I  would  Uke  to  go  to  Scotland  and  stay  with  my 
cousins.     Of  course  I  said  "yes."  and  the  next  day  we 
started. 

We  had  to  go  through  London,  so  we  planned  to 
spend  three  days  at  a  hotel  there.  That  night  Mother 
and  Father  went  out.  but  .\unt  Olive  stayed  at  home 
with  me. 

I  was  asleep  and  dreaming  when  I  felt  myself  being 
pulled  out  of  bed  in  a  great  hurry;  something  was 
wrapped  around  nio  and  I  was  dragged  down  the  cold 
stairs.  I  was  only  half  awake  and  could  n't  imagine 
what  was  happening — I  was  going  downstairs  so  fast,  in 
fact.  1  did  n't  have  time  even  to  try  to  imagine. 

I  was  rushed  into  the  cellar,  where  I  sat  shivering  on 
a  barrel.  There  were  other  people  in  the  cellar,  too. 
One  of  them  (a  lad\)  lent  me  her  pink  satin  slippers, 
mine  having  been  forgotten  in  the  hurry. 

Meanwhile,  the  most  awful  crashes  and  explosions 
were  going  on  outside.  Listening  to  the  steady  booming 
of  the  guns.  I  realized  I  was  in  an  air-raid.  Nobody 
.spoke.  l)ut  listened  in  silence.  Soon  there  was  a  lull 
and.  thinking  the  raid  was  over,  we  started  upstairs. 

And  then  suddenly  came  the  most  awful  crash  and 
the  sound  of  broken  glass  falling.  Scurrying  hack  to 
the  cellar,  like  rabbits  to  their  holes,  we  waited  for  the 
"all  clear"  to  ring  before  venturing  out  of  the  cellar 
again. 

The  next  morning.  Mother  took  me  to  see  the  big 
hole  the  last  crash  had  made.  Nearly  all  the  houses 
we  passed  had  broken  windows,  and  the  stri-<-t  was  full 
of  holes.  '    .       ■ 

We  did  not  stay  in  London  much  l^jnger. 


-w^-JTs 
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A    REMARK.\BLE    EXPERIENCE 

BY    ALICE    WALWORTH    (AGE     15) 

.  (Silver  Badge) 
In  the  year  1862.  when  Australia  was  practicallj'  un- 
known, it  became  necessary  lor  the  people  clustered 
about  the  coast  to  learn  s'yinething  of  the  great  interior 
of  the  continent,  so  joJin:'M'Douall  Stuart,  a  successful 
explorer,  undertook  the  journey. 

He  traversed  the  country  from  south  to  north,  and 
on  his  return  told  wonderful  stories  of  the  strange 
country  and  the  many  hardships  he  had  encountered. 

Wars  afterward  a  gratefid  people  wished  to  erect  a 
monument  to  his  memory;  but  some  objected,  as  they 
had  no  proof  of  the  exploration.  \ow  Stuart  .■said  lie 
had  marked  a  tree  hear  the  north  coast;  and  if  this 
could  be  found,  the  exploration  would  be  proved.  But 
j-ears  passed,  and  though  tlie  coast  was  searched,  the 
tree  was  not  found. 

The  little  town  of  Port  Darwin,  a  cluster  of  houses 
surrounded  by  wonderful  tropical  gardens,  seemed  verj- 
strange  to  Enid,  who  lived  in  a  populous  southern  city 
and  was  having  quite  an  adventure  visiting  her  uncle 
in  this  outpost  of  civilization. 

One  morning  they  went  on  a  grand  pieuii .  riding  foi 
miles  through  the  forest  before  the\-  reached  their 
destination,  an  open  grassv-  space  sloping  to  the  water. 
Enid,  sorting  sandwiches,  glancefl  at  the  tree  near  her. 
which  was  so  beautiful  that  she  got  up  to  look  at  it 
more  closely.  It  was  a  giant  gum.  which  had  lived 
through  centuries.  She  looked  curiously  at  the  deepl.\ 
cut  marks  on  the  smooth  trunk,  then  gave  a  shout 
that  brought  her  cousins  on  the  run.  "Look!"  she 
cried;  and  they  plainly  saw  the  letters  J.  M.  D.  S..  and 
the  date.  It  was  Stuart's  tree,  and  by  its  discovery  a 
hero's  name  was  vindicated,  and  the  magnificent  tree 
thus  tells  the  world  a  story  of  daring  and  courage  seldom 
equaled  and  perhaps  never  surpassed. 

A    REMARKABLE    EXPERIENCE 
(.1  Trtie  Story) 

BV  MARIE  FOWLER   (agK    I ;) 

(Silver  Badge) 

Oh  Grand>lv!  where  did  you  gel  that  silver  thimble. 

and  why  has  it  a  hole  in  it.^"  asked  curious  little  \irginia. 

"It  's  a  strange  story,  dear."  answered  (Irandma. 

"Tell  it.  please.  " 

"Well.  "  said  Grandma,  "a  long  time  ago.  in  1S60. 
1  came  to  the  \\'est  from  Iowa  with  m\-  parents  and  a 
■  ompany  of  friends.  I  was  sixteen  then  and  had  very 
long  yellow  hair,  which  I  wore  in  t«o  braids.  There 
«erc  no  trains  then,  and  wc  traveled  with  ox-teams.  It 
was  a  long  journey  and  took  many  weeks.  We  passed 
great  herds  of  buffalo  and  many  deer  and  elk.  Some- 
times wc  would  see  roving  bands  of  Indians  in  the 
distance.  One  day  wo  met  a  band  of  them,  with  their 
brilliant    feathers  anri   painted  faces.     When   the  chief 


saw  my  long  yellow  hair,  he  immediately  wanted  to 
buy  me.  He  offered  twenty-five  ponies  to  my  father. 
But  of  course  he  was  refused.  He  came  back  the  next 
day  and  offered  thirty  ponies,  but  again  he  was  refused. 
For  almost  a  week  the  Indians  followed  us.  and  the 
chief  would  come  every  day  offering  more  and  more 
ponies,  until  he  had  offered  fifty.  Finally,  the  people 
of  our  company  became  frightened.  They  feared  the 
Indians  would  attack  them  and  perhaps  kill  some  of 
them  and  carry  me  off.  So,  wisely,  my  mother  cut  off 
my  hair  and  gave  it  to  the  chief.  In  return,  he  gave  me 
this  little  thimble  from  a  string  of  them  he  wore  around 
his  neck." 

X'irginia  heaved  a  great  sigh  and  exclaimed.   "That 
surely  was  a  remarkable  experience!" 


A   PLUAS.\NT  OCCfPATION."       BV  MARJOKIL 
(SIL\"EK    BADOE) 
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A  REMARK.A.BLE  EXPERIENCE 

(A  True  Story) 

BY  K.\THERINE  E\ELVN  VOINGER  (AGE  I3) 

Mv  father,  who  is  an  engineer  on  one  of  the  western 
railroads,  had  a  remarkable  experience  a  number  of 
years  ago  with  a  load  of  dynamite.  At  this  time  he- 
was  miming  through  .-southern  Oregon. 

This  part  of  the  countrx'  is  very  mountainous.  Some 
parts  of  the  railroail  have  to  be  cut  out  of  the  side  of 
the  mountains.  The  creek  runs  down  through  a  canon 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The  sides  of  the  cliffs 
are  covered  with  laurel  bushes,  which  have  beautiful, 
long,  glossy  leaves.  In  the  spring  these  mountain-sides 
arc  covered  with  beautiful  pink  azaleas  with  scrub- 
oak,  pine,  and  fir-trees  as  a  background. 

The  train  was  a  freight-train.  It  contained  two  cars 
of  dynamite,  which  were  placed  in  about  the  middle  of 
the  train.  In  some  unexplained  way,  the  dynamite 
exploded;  and  all  they  ever  found  of  the  cars  were  small 
pieces  above  on  the  mountain-<idc.     Luckily  not  one  of 
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ilu-  iraiii-ircw  uas  killocl.  All  rscapcil  wiili  sli^lii 
injmii'S  except  .i  traTiip.  wlio  was  riiliii;;  on  a  l)iaki-- 
beam,  lie  uas  tliroun  tlouu  into  tlir  creek,  where  tlie> 
loiitul  liiiii  liallrKiiiiK  and  screaming  at  tlie  lop  of  his 
voice,  lie  had  a  spraiiK-d  ankle.  The  engine  was 
hl<»\\n  down  the  tta«k  alt<->ut  t\\cnl\   cai-l<'nKths. 


■'.\  I'l.h.\SAM  nt  (  rPAIlON.'*       UV  UTMO  HASH.  Ul..\KI-.  ,\<.l-.   If' 
(sn.\l-K    H.Mjr.K) 

.\  i<KM.\KK.\Bi,i-;  i-:.\1'i:kiknck 

(.1  True  Slory) 

BY  Ji;.\N  (.OFF  (A(,K  l.i) 
(Sitrrr  Bililgr) 
li  was  a  beatilifiil  moonlight  ni>;ht  in  .lul.\-.  the  kind  ol 
nisht  that  seems  to  cast  a  magic  sptdl  over  evcr\'  one. 
1  was  sittinH  in  the  forward  life-boat  on  the  upper  deck 
ot  a  ship  leaving  Naples  tor  New  York.  The  captain 
was  pacing  the  bridge,  giving  orders  to  the  officers. 
The  water  was  .softly  lap]nng  against  the  sides  of  the 
ship,  and  occasionally  a  small  boat  wonld  skim  past 
like  a  black  .shadow.  The  twinkling  lights  of  Naples 
were  growing  smaller  and  farther  away  I'very  momeht. 
!  was  gazing  U]t  at  Motnit  \'esiivins.  a  dark,  iitdistinct 
^liape  against  the  sky,  thinking  of  the  wonderful  things 
I  had  seen  in  Ital.\,  when  suddenh  a  l,uni,  I'lery  glow 
,ippeared  over  the  top  of  the  great  vohano.  It  spread 
until  the  sky  was  red,  and  sparks  anil  tongui's  of  llanu- 
shot  upward.  It  was  like  a  huge  hery  i  loud  susiieniled 
over  the  top  of  the  mouittain.  and  thesk\ .  in  spili-of  the 
moonlight,  seemed  to  become  blacker  and  blacker  in 
contrast  to  the  great  red  glow,  .^ifter  a  whil<-  it  began 
to  fade  .slowly  awa\'. 

When  the  glow  was  all  gone  and  \esnvins  seemed  to 
have  melti'<l  into  the  blaik  skies.  I  foimd  mysell  holding 
my  breath  and  .sitting  as  though  in  a  trance.  The 
thing  that  1  lia<I  hoped  for  so  long  had  hapi)ened  ,;".v/  n.v 
/  was  .\(i:7iH^'  /f;r  home!  .\<  rmr  boat  was  well  under  wa>' 
by  now,  I  climbed  out  of  the  life-boat  and  went  below. 
Tlie  captain  told  me  lati-r  tliat  it  was  <|uiie  unusual 
for  X'osuvius  to  thiitw  out  fire,  so  I  de<'ided  that  1  had 
had  a  "remarkable  experience." 


Till-,    WINTER    WOODS 

IIV    JOSKPIIINI;    BOYLAN    (Atili    121 

((.oW  Badge.     SUvit  Badge  won  Scplemlur.  ro-'o) 
O.Ni;  day  I  trod  the  forest  ways;  the  tall  trees 

towered  o'erhead. 
The  sun's  bright,  golden,  choi'iing  rajs  were 

hidden  by  gray  clouds  outspread. 
And  then,  afar,  a  lone  bird  cried. 
.\  lone  bird,  calling  for  his  mate. 
It  echoed  there  and  then  it  dieil  — 

.\  cr\'  so  s<id,  so  desolate, 
llow  drear  the  forest  seemed  to  mel 

The  wind  sighed  through  tin-  trees  so  bate, 
I  thought  how  changed  these  trees  can  be 
Krom  when  in  sinnmor's  loliagi-  fair, 

.\gain  1  trod  I  he  woodland  wa\s. 

How  different  Lite  sky  o'erhead! 
.\nd  underneath  my  wandering  feel. 

.\  carpet  soft  of  snow  lay  spread.  * 

riie  Sim  came  out  from  "neath  the  clouds 

And  lit  the  forest  with  its  glow, 
rhe  trees  cast  off  their  winter  shroud^ 

And  shadows  flickered  to  anri  fro. 
The  woods  all  gleamed  with  ice  iin<l  snow. 

And  \ay  like  Kairyland  revealed  — 
Icicles  hanging  row  on  row. 

Like  iliamonris  in  a  crystal  shield. 

Tlu-n  seemed  the  winter  woods  as  ga> 
.\s  when  in  suminer'.s  fair  arra\', 

.\     HKM  AKK  ABM-;     KXPERIENTIC 

UV    NT\HCl.:i.l.A    »KI.;HK   lACK    lO< 

iSihrr  Hndgrt 

TllK  midda\"  sun  t)eat  down  <-ruelI\-  upon  fix-  .streets  of 
Jernsaleni.  thronging  with  seemingh-  endless  crowds  of 
lnnnanit\',  and  to  Tamar.  a  little  wine-\'ender,  the  heat 
-seemed  unbearable.  Howe\-er.  her  ten  >ears'  experience 
with  lite  in  the  Orient  nearly  two  thou.sand  years  ago 
had  taught  her  to  endure  hardships,  so  she  continued 
her  passage  along  the  narrow  street,  though  her  back 
seemed  breaking  under  the  weighl  of  two  goatskin 
wiite- bottles, 

.\s  Tamar  neared  her  father's  shop,  a  camel  loaded 
with  merchandise  came  along,  forcitig  her  to  step  back, 
as  there  was  hardl>-  room  for  passing  in  the  narrow 
stieet.  In  so  doing,  she  stumbled  against  an  earthen- 
ware jar.  which  broke,  letting  the  rich  red  wine  escape. 
Immediately  her  father  turned  upon  her  with  a  harsh 
cry  and  began  to  beat  her  mercilessly,  upbraiding  hei 
for  her  carelessness,  screaming:  "Cltimsy  dog!  Thou 
slioiddst  bear  the  name  .Marah.  or  waters  of  bitterness, 
rather  than  that  of  the  graceful  palm-tree!  Would 
that  I  had  ne\'er  been  plagued  with  thee!" 

Sutl(k*nh-  the  blows  ceased  without  warning.  When 
I'amar  timidly  rai.sed  her  eyes  to  a.scertain  the  cause, 
there  appeared  a  slender  young  man.  with  the  mosl 
lender,  kindly  expression  she  had  ever  seen.  Her 
heart  went  out  to  Him  at  once.  She  listened  eagerU"  as 
He  saiil  to  her  father  in  a  mild,  sweet  voice:  "Kriend 
't  is  but  a  little  child  thoti  art  beating  for  an  unpremedi 
taled  sin.  Except  ye  forgive  men  their  trespasses, 
iteither  will  your  heavenly  Kather  forgive  your  tres- 
pas.ses."  Tuining  to  Tamar,  He  laid  His  hand  genth 
upon  her  head,  saying  softly.  "Peace  be  unto  thee, 
maiden."  aiifi  pa.ssed  on. 

To  som*-.  perhaps,  this  ina\'  not  seem  a  remarkable 
experience,  but  as  long  as  she  lived.  Tamar  considered 
this  minute-long  meeting  with  the  Christ  the  mosl 
memorable  occasion  of  her  lite. 
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A    REMARK.\BLE    EXPERIENCE 
(.1  True  Slory) 

BY    ISABELLA     RIGGS    WILLL^MS     (AGK     12) 

(Sik-er  Bailge) 
My  father  uas  teaching  in  the  Lake  Laborator\-  at 
Put-iu-Bay,  Ohio,  and  the  rest  of  our  family  were  witli 
liiin.  It  had  rained  most  of  tlie  morning  so  we  wen- 
having  a  dull  time  of  it.  Suddenly  my  mother,  who 
was  at  the  window  watching  the  storm,  called  excitedh- 
to  us: 

"Come  here  quickly!  a  mirage!  a  mirage!" 

Of  course,  we  all  ran  to  the  window  to  see  .such  a 
remarkable  thing. 

There  is  a  small  island  a  few  miles  to  the  northwest 
of  Put-in-Bay  called  Rattlesnake,  and  it  was  this  island 
that  we  were  looking  at.  The  mirage  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  see  two  islands  in  place  of  one.  The  second 
island,  besides  being  fainter  than  the  original  one.  was 
shifted  a  Httle  to  the  left. 

The  thing  that  made  us  sure  it  was  a  mirage  was  the 
fact  that  the  two  little  islets  that  lie  southwest  of 
Rattlesnake  Island  were  also  doubled. 

We  were  very  much  e.xcited  over  what  we  saw  bec-au.se 
though  mirages  are  said  to  be  common  in  the  far  West 
we  had  never  heard  of  anj-  on  Lake  Erie. 

A   REMARKABLE    EXPERIENCE 
(.4  True  Slory) 

BY  NURY  L.  Ftr.ATE  (AGE  I3) 

(Silver  Radge) 
One  day  last  summer  Mrs.  Bradford  decided  to  tak. 
an   excursion    to   Atlantic    City.     She   took   with    her 
Edith.  May.  and  Betty,  who  was  five  years  old. 

In  the  afternoon,  as  the  family  was  walking  on  the 
board-walk,  Mrs.  Bradford  suddenly  noticed  that  BettN 
was  missing.  She  looked  up  and  down  ever\-wlier.- 
but  no  Betty  was  to  be  found.  She  at  last  bumped  int. . 
a  fnend,  who  took  Edith  and  May  home  and  put  them 
m  bed.  Then  the  two  grown  people,  with  the  aid  of  ;, 
policeman,  continued  the  search;  but  all  in  vain. 


Xi  last,  Mrs.  Bradford  wired  to  her  husband: 

"Have  decided  to  stay  over  night,  Jane."  But 
she  did  not  state  why,  not  wishing  to  alarm  her  husband. 
.\bout  midnight  she  received  a  telegram: 

"Betty  safe  home  in  bed.     Bob." 

Bett\'.  it  seems,  when  she  had  missed  her  mother, 
inquired  her  way  to  the  station.  She  then  saw  a  train 
coming,  which  she  got  on  (and  luckily  it  happened  to 
be  the  right  one). 

"I  am  Betty  Bradtord."  she  .said  to  the  conductor, 
when  he  came  for  her  ticket  "and  I  live  in  Germantown. 
Will  you  take  me  home?" 

The  conductor  got  her  a  seat  where  he  could  keep  an 
eye  on  her.  When  the>-  reached  Camden  he  .said. 
"My  sister  is  to  meet  me  liere.  and  she  will  take  you 
home." 

"Thank  you!"  said  Betty. 

The  kind  conductor's  sister  took  her  home  to  her 
father. 

When  he  received  the  wire  from  his  wife,  he  thoroughh- 
understood  the  position  she  was  in.  "It  certainh-  was 
a  remarkable  experience,"  Mr.  Bradford  said  to  his 
wife  and  kiddies  the  next  da\-  when  he  met  them  at  the 
train  shed. 
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A    REMARKAHLK    KXl-KK  ll-:N(K 
i/l  Triif  Slory) 

IIV     JASKT     •^COTT     (AGK      I  71 

{Honor  Member) 
\\\:    ucic    riding    iloun.    down,    down    iiii    one    ol    the 
■■hairpin"   lioistback  trails  of   Glacier   National   Park. 
There  were  twehe  of  us,  with  a  guide  at  our  head. 

The  man  immeilialeh'  in  front  of  me.  to  rest  his  tired 
knees,  put  his  weight  first  on  one  foot  and  then  on  the 
other.  Siiddenh-  lie  and  his  saddle  spun  around  under 
the  horse,  and  he  found  himself  sittint;  dazed,  but 
unhurt,  on  the  inside  of  the  trail. 

Mis  horse,  frightened  by  the  weight  of  the  saddle 
between  its  legs,  started  galloping  wildly.  He  passed 
safely  two  horses.  b>'  going  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
trail.  The  third,  however,  he  tried  to  pass  on  tlio 
inside.  There  was  not  enough  room.  He  pushed  and 
forced  off  the  trail  the  other  horse  an<l  rider  and  himself. 
The  two  beasts  and  the  man  rolled  over  and  over  down 
the  mountain  in  a  tan.gled.  indistinguishable  mass.  We 
gazed  horror-struck,  powerless  to  help  in  any  way. 

The  next  thing  we  s;nv  was  the  runaway  horse  and 
tbeii    the    other    one    stri'aking    back    up    to    the    trail 


■a    I'LUASANT  met  I'ATION."       BY    JASKT   DLOSSOM."  AGE    17 
(HONOR    MF.MBl-.k) 


I'he  guide  i.iplured  them,  while  the  other  men  hastened 
down  to  the  iiiiuied  man.  The  horses  and  man  had. 
for  some  unknown  reason,  stopped  in  tiieir  luaJ  course 
down  the  mountain-slope,  which,  lortunatel.v.  was  quite 
.gradual  at  that  point.  The  man  was  not  seriously  hurt, 
but  was  very  badly  bruised.  Had  the  accident  occurred 
fifty  yards  farther  on,  where  the  trail  bordered  a  cliff, 
he  would  have  been  killed. 

We  all  felt  c.\tremely  ■'shaky, '■  and.  alter  a  little  rest, 
walked  down  the  remaining  dangerous  part  of  the  way. 
This  remarkable  experience  had  not  been  pleasant, 
but  had  turned  out  very  fortunately,  after  all. 

.\    RKM.\RK.\H1.R    EXl'ERIENXK 

in      JO.XN     M.    p.    HILL    (AGE     I51 

I  Silver  Badge) 
Boom-m-m!  This  sound  was  repeated  three  times — 
and  each  time  it  came  nearer — and  each  time  it  died 
away  into  ominous  grumblings.  Xo  need  to  ask  what 
it  was— we  kneiv!  The  Germans  had  threatened  this, 
luit  we  had  not  believed  them  capable  of  warring  on 
women  and  children. 

Nevertheless,  we  were  not  quite  unprepared.  .\s  the 
flt>et  of  Zeppelins  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  gleaming  in 
the  moonlight  like  a  flock  of  silver  birds, — each  carr>'- 
ing  its  own  share  of  deadly  explosives;  each  manned  with 
a  volunlary  crew, — the  red-hot  halls  of  our  guns  shot 
out  upon  them.  Ever\-  shot  was  privedcd  by  a  blind- 
ing flash  and  followed  by  a  vibration  which  shook  the 
foundations  of  every  bouse  within  ten  miles. 

The  shrieks  ot  hysterical  women,  mingled  with  the 
dismal,  prolonged  howls  of  the  dog.s,  could  be  heard 
above  the  crash  of  bombs  and  glass.  The  silences 
were  the  more  awful  because  of  the  turmoil  and  con- 
iiision  which  had  preceded  them. 

Suildenly  all  became  strangely  silent.  The  throb- 
bing of  the  engines  ceased — nothing  was  heard  but  the 
ixrcasional  rattle  of  shrapnel  on  the  road.  The  attack 
ended,  as  everybody  thought,  the  people  sallied  forth 
to  talk  the  event  over,  and  to  congratulate  themselves 
and  evervbody  else  on  their  escape;  when  suddenly  we 
were  blinded  b\-  a  terrible  flash;  our  cars  were  deafened 
by  a  terrific  explosion!     Tlie\-  liad  not  gone,  but  merely 
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silenced  their  engines  so  that  we  should  not  know  their 
Uxrality.  But  the\-  had  revealed  themselves,  and  our 
suns  imniediateh-  accepted  the  challenge.  The  red 
shots  rtew  higher  and  higher,  until  eventualh-  one 
entered  an  unwary  Zeppelin.  .\nd  who  can  blame  us 
if  we  cheered  as  the  great  ship  came  down  in  flames.' 

THE    WINTER    WOODS 

BY    BIRKBECK    WILSON    (.VGE    l6^ 

(Honor  Member) 
Pale  were  the  winter  woods  and  white. 

In  the  star-hush  of  the  morn. 
In  the  east  awoke  the  roseate  light. 
Softly  blending  and  pure  and  bright. 

.•\n  emblem  of  peace  as  the  da\  was  born. 

Soon  on  the  forest  land  below 

Fell  the  morning's  brightest  rays. 
Transforming  the  somber  garb  of  sno\\ . 
To  raiment  of  jewels  in  sunrise  glow, 

.\  shining  wonder,  a  silver>-  blaze. 

Thus,  in  silence,  the  morn  awoke; 

Its  beams  on  the  forest  played. 
.\nd  never  a  sound  that  stillni'ss  broke. 
Save  where  the  timid  forest  folk. 

Their  trails  "neath  tin-  boughs  of  the  woodland 
mafle. 

\'ou  who  dwell  in  a  southern  clime. 

WHiere  the  palm-leaves  wave  and  blow. 
Von  should  visit  the  North  in  winter-iiiiii'. 
W'hi-n    the   wind    blows   free,   and    the    sit-igh-brlls 
chime. 

And  the  wofvls  of  winter  are  weighted  with  smjw. 

TIIK    WIN  IKK     VV(X)DS 
ny.  BARB.vRA   Bi  RKs  (.vf;!-:   17) 
(Ilmtor  Mt-mher'^ 
■  \  tHECKEKEH  pattern  on  the  living  ground. 

Cast  there  by  sunbeams  sifted  through  the  trees. 

While  everywhere  otie  hears  and  smells  and  sees 
The  season's  charms  that  in  these  woods  abound: 
The  nodding  mariposa's  friendly  face. 

The  arching  oaks  that  murmur  in  the  breeze. 

.\nd   stir  up   half-forgotten   melodies. 
That  gentle  rhythms  on  the  spirit  trace: 
.\  winged  azure  flash — a  blue-jay's  call; 

.\    movement    in    the    brush — a    cottontail 

That  quivers  for  a   moment  on   the   trail, 
rhen  fiee.s — a  tiny,  bounding,  furry  ball. 
Let  those  who  will  in  arctic  cJimates  sta\ 
/  love  a  California  winter  da\'! 


A    REMARKABLIi    EXPERIENCE 
The  First  Prisoners  of  the  S paytish- American  War 

BY  ROBIJRT  H.AYDON  JONES  (AGE  lO) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Two  newspaper  correspondents  from  New  'V'ork  landed 
on  the  coast  of  t'uba.  thirty  miles  from  Havana. 
Their  mission  was  to  find  the  Cubans  and  bring  them 
to  the  beach,  where  they  would  receive  arms  and 
ammunition.     It  was  dangerous  work. 

As  they  were  slowly  making  their  wa>-  through  the 
semi-tropical  growth,  they  came  upon  a  newly  trodden 
trail.  Haydon  Jones,  a  young 
Westerner,  advised  his  part- 
ner to  leave  the  trail  ai\d  skirl 
parallel  to  it  in  the  long  grass. 
His  advice  was  not  taken. 

Turning  a  bend  in  the  trail, 
they  came  face  to  face  with 
the  aflvance-guard  of  a  bat- 
talion of  Spanish  infantry. 
The  .\mericans  dropped  am' 
ran  back,  leaping  off  the  trail, 
tlirfnigh  the  grass  and  behind 
a  liitsb.  the  onl\'  one  in  the 
in-ighborJKiofl. 

Jones  foolishly  whipped  out 
his  i)islol  and  fired  at  the  lead- 
er, whose  white  iiat  showed 
as  he  erept  toward  them.  -At 
that  instant  the  twt)  men  ran 
from  their  hidini^-place  over 
the  open  field.  whiU-  the  Span- 
iards tired  Vfillev  after  vollej-. 
.\  eattieia  \\as  shot  out  of 
Jones's  hand. 

.Suddenly  they  plungeil  in- 
to  a  line  of  ba\'onets  slicking 
out  of  the  grass.  Jones  and 
I'hrall  dropped  their  pistols 
and  threw  up  their  hands. 

rhe\'  were  bound  and  taken 
to  a  near-by  sugar  plantation,  where  they  were  closeh' 
guarded.     Two  days  later  they  were  taken  to  Havana. — 
where  the  mob  stoned  them. — and  were  imprisoned  in 
Cabana  Fortress,  expecting  to  be  shot  at  any  time. 

One  morning,  officers  came  into  the  cell  and  blind- 
folded them.  "What  doe.s  this  mean?"  said  Jones, 
"a  shooting-match?" 

Led  out  by  soldiers,  they  were  taken  aboard  a  Spanish 
gunboat  and  exchanged  for  Spanish  prisoners  of  war. 

My  father  wept  like  a  child  when  he  beheld  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  once  more. 
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A    REMARKABLE    EXPERIEXC  E 

BY    SAMUEI,    KI.MUALL   MERWIN    IMA:    llil 

"PlKATHs!"  Thai  soiindci;!  in  the  ears  nl  Frank  Ik-nry 
as  lie  ruslied  on  deck.  There  lay  thi-  pirate  vessel  on 
ihe  water.  long,  low  and  rakish,  with  thirteen  hlack 
muzzles  sticking  out  on  each  side.  I'he  frigate  /!f>:ry 
fifth  carried  thirty  guns,  seventy-live  aailor.s  and  twelve 
officers.  The  pirate  vessel  came  up  close,  fired  a  l)road- 
side,  and  boarded.  The  fight  was  short  and  bloody, 
riie  pirates  were  driven  back  with  great  loss,  carrying 
in  the  midst  of  them — Frank  Henry!  lb-  was  speedily 
sent  below  under  guard. 

The  ])irate  got  away  from  the  Henry  Fiith.  but  the 
frigate  pursued  and  caught  up  with  the  pirate  on  the 
third  day. 

Meanwhile.  Frank,  after  three  weary  days  under 
deck,  heard  signs  of  commotion  on  the  deck  above 
him  and.  his  guards  completely  forgetting  him.  rushed 
up  the  ladder.  Seizing  a  sword  which  one  of  his  guards 
had  dropi)ed  in  his  liurr\-.  he  bored  a  hole  in  the  side  ol 
the  sliii). 

Then,  takhig  his  sword  with  him.  l-rank  Henry 
stole  on  deik  mniotici-d  and  stove  in  the  two  boats  ol 
the  ])irales  and  called  to  his  men  to  go  back  to  their 
ship,  whicli  the\-  did.  The  pirate  vessel  .shortly  sank 
with  ever>'  sold  on  her. 

Was  not  that  a  remarkable  experience.' 

THE     WINIEK     WOODS 

BV    KAK    VliRRILL    (,A(.K    I.:) 

(.S-/;aw  Bailji,-) 
I'llii  tall,  slim  firs  at  the  edge  of  the  wood 

.\rc  daintily  garbed  in  snow. 
Wliile  icicles  from  their  branches  hang 

Like  a  princess'  diamonds  aglow. 

.\ud.  ga/ing  out  at  the  wide,  wide  world. 

I''rurn  umler  the  boughs  of  green. 
Inn-  gray  rabbits  an-  nestle<l  away — 

So  timid  of  being  .sceni 

.\nd.  lol  on  the  top  of  yonder  stump. 

Twitching  his  bushy  tail. 
Is  a  little  brown  squirrel.  inialiai<l. 

{'onvi-rsing  with  Mrs.  Ouail. 

Tiny  gre<-ii  fronds  and  partridge-berries 

.\re  pushing  abo\-e  the  snow. 
Whili — lui.sh! — from  out  of  the  cedar  cop.se 

I'ei'ps  Mrs.  Oeer,  the  doe! 

I'he  lairi<-s  are  lu-re.  altliough  we  can't  see  them. 

.\rrayed  in  scarlet  hoods! 
Oh.  blessi-d  are  wor«ls  m  siinnner! 

Hul  there  's  naught  like  iln  \\  inter  Woods! 


WINTER    WOODS 

BY    mnSV    ROSENHKIM    (AGK     12) 

(.Silver  Badge) 
To  some  the  woods  in  winter  arc  cold  and  drear  and 

bleak. 
The  north  wind  comes,  a  hurricane,  and    through   the 

trees  doth  shriek. 
The  ground   is  hid    'neatli   slushy  snow;   no   birds  are 

there  losing; 
I'he  leaves  are  dry  and  dead  and  brown — "Jack  Frost.  " 
he  reigns  as  king. 

lo  me  the  woods  in  winter  are  a  wonder  of  the  world! 
lor  soft  snow  carpets  all  the  ground  and  all  the  trees 

are  pearled 
With   snowdrops.      In   Ihe  glistening  sun   like  fields  of 

gems  the\-  seem. 
While  tirandpa's  sleigh  drives  thiongh   ihe  path   with 

us  .ind  Ihe  big  team. 

.\nd   though    1    lo\e  the   suninier-time.    with   trees  and 

bir<ls  that  sing. 
Oh,  give  to  me  the  winter  woods  with  good  Jack  F'rost 

as  king! 

.\    REMARKABLE    EXI'ERIENCE 

BY    WII.IlI-,l..\IIN-.\    R.\NKi.S-     (A<;E     12) 

I.ITTI.I-;  Mollie  watched  the  great  man  go  by  on  horse- 
back. SI-.-  had  often  seen  him  |)ass.  and  she  always 
had  a  bright  liltli'  smile  and  a  graceful  curtsey  awaiting 
him.  .\ikI  she  was  always  rewarded,  too;  for  (ieorge 
Washington's  smile  made  her  happ>*  for  the  whole  day. 

One  da\'.  as  he  was  galloping  h\'.  the  t.eneral's  hat 
Hew  off  into  the  street.  .Mollie  ran  at  once  to  pick  it 
up  and  was  .soon  before  the  rider  w  ho  bad  turned  around. 
She  marie  a  curtse\*  and  baiuled  the  hat  Ut  him.  patting 
the  horse  lo\'ingl\-  at  the  same  time.  The  (ieneral  smiled 
as  he  .saw  this  and  said  kiirdh  .  "Do  \-ou  like  horses.'" 
"Oh.  \'es.  sir."  w.is  the  iei>l\';  "1  used  lo  have  one  ot 
my  own.  " 

Washington,  after  imtting  his  hat  on.  leaned  clown. 
;md  drew  her  up  to  the  saddle  in  front  of  him.  and  rode 
off  for  a  fine  canter  of  a  mile  and  back. 

.\nd  I  am  sure  then-  was  never  a  juouder  or  ha|ipier 
girl  than  Mollie  Burton,  who  never  tirt-d  of  telling  her 
frientis  about  her  remarkable  experience. 

SPECIAL    MENTION 

.\  list  of  those  whoso  work  would  h;ive  been  u.sefl  luid  s]»acr 
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Mary  C.  Ilamttlnn 
Margaret  Uflhnan 
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Marie  Louise 
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Mary  Slerrett 
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T.dna  i'rierson 
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I'.leanor  L.  Strong 
Elizabeth  Heyer 
Maxine  MeCleai 
Rieltard  Barro'.e 
Elizabeth  Buntim: 
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Margaret 
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Ellen  P.  Gordon 
Margaret  Humphrey 
Beulah  Simons 
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Edith  Rees 
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Catherine  Marshall 
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Elizabeth  M. 
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Ruth  Feiree  I'uller 
Margaret  M. 
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l-'rancfs  Bolton 
flallet  Gubehnan 
Jeanneatte 

AUxander 
Bettina  Parker 
Margaret  li.  Miller 


Elizabeth  J.  Bleakley 
John  Roedelhfim 
Kalherine  J. 

Rii&sell 
Betty  Brainerd 
Irene  Tedraxv 


Janus  11.  Allen 
Muriel  Packard 
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Agnes  11.  Barnard 
Phoebf  Planagan 
Theodate  Johnson 
Rtilh  Roche 


ROLL   OF    HONOR 


JANUARYS^ 


A  list  of  those  whose  contributions  were  deservinR  of  hiuh 
praise: 

PROSE 

Ruth  Stuart  Banks 
KatluTine  E. 

Washerman 
Aase  George 
Elizabeth  E.  Clarke 
Ph\llis  Harroun 
Margaret  AlUinies 
Beryl  OsIx>rn 
Margaret  T.  Gentr>- 
Claire  Kaitoiite 
Philena   Weller 
Frances   Wasse 
Betsy   Green 
Marion  \V.  Harlow 
Elizabeth  Singer 
Dorothy    Hagood 
Elizabeth  Harmon 
Floy  Jane  Norwood 
Dorothy  R.  Burnett 
Helen  E.  Waite 
Benjamin  Krantzor 
Dorothy  \'anA. 

Fuller 
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Emily   Ringsber\' 
Anna  Ewell  Phillips 
Helen  N.  Reed 
Marv  E.  Thaver 
IsabelleT.  Ellis 
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Elizabeth    Bentley 
Henry-  J.  Day 
Therese    Stein 
Benjamin  B. 
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Grace  Rarig 
Kenneth  Younger 
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Dallas  Darrow 
Emily  Frazier 
Elizabeth  Milhken 
Mary  E.  Harvey 
Sophie  D.  Janes 
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Ctlanville    Downe>' 
ilelen  C.  Furer 
Doroth\'  Cahill 
Ruth  T.  Fulton 
Ena  L.  Hour\vich 
Winifred  Dysart 
\'irginia  Reilly 


A  lltADIXG  FOR  JANL'ARY. 
BY  ANNE  ROBERT  WRIGHT.   AGE  I4 


Jr. 


VERSE 
DeLosse  Smith. 
Helen  White 
Elizabeth 

Cleaveland 
Carol  Kaufman 
Mary  King  Looinis 
Kenneth  Clair 
Xorman  R.  Hacking 
Merrill  Jo?ies 
Marbara   Rollins 
Mark  Anthonev 
Helen  R.  Xoyes 
Park  Campbell 
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Bnldwin 
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Richardson 
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DRAWINGS 
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Hope  Crouch 
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ElisalK'th 
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Dorothy 
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Margaret  G.  Spence 
Carolyn  Sundell 
Georgette  Ramsdell 
Ruth  Fowler 
Rose  Merr\"\veather 
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Dorothea  Paddock 
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Nancy  A.  Houghton 
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Doroth\' 
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Lincoln  F.  Robinson 
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Harriet  Iluntington 
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Helen  Brooks 
Helen  Norton 
Helen  E,  Fabcr 


PUZZLES 

Susie  Cobb 
I'Hizabeth  Frecland 
Anne  C.  Te-rwillige 
Patsy  Woodhull 
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Charles  Welton 
Adele  Goodman 
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John  Mason 
[■' ranees  C. 

Kirkpatrick 
Kittgsley  Kahlej- 
Peggi-  Whitehead 
/Mysc  V.  Evans 
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The  St.  Nicholas  Leagce  is  an  organization  of 
the  readers  of  the  St.  Nicholas  ALvgazine. 

The  Leacck  motto  is  "Live  to  learn  and  learn  to 
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The  LeagI'E  enil)leni  is  the  "Stars  and  Stripes." 

The  League  membership  button  bears  the 
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The  St.  Xk  hoi.as  I.i-.aguh  organized  in  Novem- 
ber, 1899,  became  imniediateh-  popular  with  earnest 
and  enUghtencd  \-oimg  folks,  an<l  is  n(nv  widely  rec- 
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The  St.  Nicholas  Leagie  awards  gold  and  silver 
badges  each  month  for  the  best  original  poems, 
stories,  drawings,  photograj^hs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle 
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PRIZE    COMPETITION    No.    254 

Competition  No.  254  will  close  January  31.  All 
contributions  intended  for  it  must  be  mailed  on 
or  before  that  date.  Prize  amiouncements  will  be 
made  and  the  selected  contributions  published  in 
St.  Nicholas  for  May.  Badges  sent  one  month 
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Verse.  To  coiu.iin  not  nmrc  than  t went y-f our 
lines.  Subject,  "A  Song  of  Spring"  or  '*In  Blossom 
Time." 
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Story  of  the  Road." 
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wash.     Subject,  "Ready!"  or  "A  Heading  for  May." 
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velop of  proper  size  to  hold  the  manuscript  or  i)iclure. 

RULES 

Any  reader  of  Si.  Nicholas,  wliethcr  a  subscriber 
or  not,  is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  upon 
apjilication  a  League  badge  and  leallet  will  In:  sent 
free.  No  League  member  who  has  reached  the  age 
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the  name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender  and 
be  indorsed  as  **onginar'  by  parent,  teacher,  or 
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doubt  and  must  state  in  writing  that  the 
contribution  is  not  copied,  but  wholly  the  work 
and  idea  of  the  sender. 

II  prose,  the  numl)er  of  words  should  also  !)e  added. 
These  notes  must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  !>ut  on 
the  (Otitribulion  itself— 1{  manuscript,  on  the  upper 
margin:  if  a  picture,  on  the  margin  or  hath.  Write 
/;/  ink  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  .\  contribulor 
ma>-  send  but  one  contribution  a  month  -  not  one  of 
each  kind,  but  onr  onl\';  this,  howe\'er.  does  not  in- 
clude "competitions"  in  the  ad\'erlising  pages  or 
"Answers  lo  Puzzles." 

Address;  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 
The  (etUury   ("o. 
353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE  LETTER-BOX 


CiiAi  Ryung.  Korka. 
My  DUAk  Nicw  iKiiiND;     I  enjoy  you  very  much  and 
hope  to  have  you  tor  a  long  time.     I  Uiouglil  that  the 
"Mystery  of  the  Sea-I.ark"  was  very  interesting. 

We  live  in  a  place  with  many  trees,  ami  1  think  it  is 
very  nice  to  climb  them. 

1  like  your  puzzles  very  much  and  the  stories  and 
poetry  arc  nice  too.  !  am  sorry  that  1  am  so  far  awa\-. 
because,  you  see.  it  takes  so  long  to  get  things  from  here 
to  where  you  are;  besides,  by  the  time  my  stories  or 
poetry  get  to  where  \ou  are.  win  .  \ou  are  out  here 
where  I  am ! 

This  summer  1  went  to  a  mountain  calleil  "Cluini; 
Sue  San."  That  means  Strong-man  Moimtain.  so  my 
father  told  me.  We  lived  at  a  monaster.v  and  s<iw  the 
priest  and  god.  My  father,  sister,  and  I  would  climb 
ilic  mountains  and  my  mother  sit  and  watch  us  climb. 
The  reason  she  did  not  climb  was  because  she  had  a 
shoe  of  one  kind  and  a  sho<'  ol  another  kind.  1  mean  a 
shw  iif  one  pair  of  shoes  and  a  sboi-  of  another  pair  ol 
.shcK's.  We  only  stayed  there  for  four  days. 
Lovinglv.  vour  new  friend. 

Marv  B.   Hunt  (age  K). 


WiNSTON-SAl.liiM,    N.    ('. 

.\h  DKAK  Si.  Nkiiolas;  1  have  never  written  to  you 
l)efore.  Ihough  for  five  years  you  have  come  to  iiic — 
al\va\-s  a  welcome  friend. 

Two  yi'ars  ago  you  were  visiting  me  in  the  i.sland  ol 
St.  Kitt's.  li.  W.  1.  St.  Kitts  is  on  the  mai).  just  as  big 
as  a  i)in-head.  and  is  one  of  those  beautiful  little  islands 
that  stud  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

The  school  1  went  to  there  was  vi'ry  ditfi'ient  fmrii 
American  schools.  We  had  only  six  weeks'  vacation 
III   the  summer. 

Wc  took  simie  interesting  journeys  into  the  couiilr>  . 
One  of  the.se  was  to  the  old  citadel  on  Brimstone  Hill, 
which  is  called  "the  Gibraltar  of  the  West  Indies." 

Sometimes  we  had  cane  fires,  when  some  of  the  nat  i\ .  , 
on  the  estates  set  the  cane-fields  on  fire. 

We  came  back  during  the  submarine  scare  and  wen 
eleven  days  on  the  way.  We  were  not  allowed  to  havi- 
any  lights  at  night. 

Vour  loving  reader, 

ROBKRTA    C.     StANTKLY     (AGli     IJ). 


Nai>les.  Italy. 
Dkak  St.  Nicholas:  A  few  days  ago  we  went  up  Mt 
Vesuvius.  We  left  our  house  at  eight  o'clock.  W 
took  a  tram  to  Naples,  where  wc  took  the  electric  train 
to  Pugliano.  There  we  took  the  tram  up  Vesuvius. 
It  was  very  nice.  We  saw  grape-vines  and  peach-trers 
and  many  other  kinds  of  trees. 

The  road  ran  up  very  high  and  sleep.  We  .saw  soin. 
lava.  Then  we  changed  and  took  the  funicLilai . 
There,  there  are  no  trees  at  all.  It  is  all  lava.  Soon 
we  arriviKl  at  the  crater.  The  crater  \ias  ver.v  big.  It 
could  hold  l8o  LKsilatiias.  It  was  Son  meters  acros-^ 
There  is  one  little  crater  inside  that  sends  out  all  tin 
smoke.  It  was  a  very  interesting  sight.  1  bad  a  nii ' 
lime.  With  fiest  wishes. 

I,i;i  AND  (asano. 


BRUSSKI.--.  HliLCIl  .m. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  1  have  just  h.ad  a  few  copies  oi 
St.  Nicholas  lent  to  me,  and  I  like  the  magazine,  so 
much  that  I  have  asked  my  mother  if  I  might  have  it 
every  month.  Mother  has  consented.  I  am  wailing 
patiently  to  have  the  first  magaziiu'  of  my  own. 

My  father  is  Belgian  and  my  mother    is  English,  .-o 
1  am  hall  and  halt,      I  was  in  linglaiid  during  the  war 


with  m\'  mother  and  sisters.  One  of  my  sisters  was 
a  nurse  at  Calais.  M  y  lather  was  over  here  all  the  time 
alone.  He  was  unable  to  come  to  us.  My  brothers  were 
.soldiers  and  only  came  to  see  us  once  or  twice.  It  was 
a  very  anxious  time. 

Your  new  reader. 

LiiNA  Gilbert  (.\oe  13). 


Manawa.  Wis. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:     1  have  never  written  you  before. 
Ijut  I  have  taken  you  for  nearly  a  year.     I  enjoy  reading 
the  letters  in  the  Letter-Bo.x.  and  everything  else  also. 

I  am  the  only  child  in  the  lamily.  and  St.  Nichol.\s  is 
very  good  comjiany.  My  school-teacher  takes  you. 
loo.  so  I  can  read  you  at  school  if  I  gel  lonesome  for  you. 

One  lime,  when  we  gave  ;i  program,  a  girl  in  the 
school  recited  "The  .Song  ol  ihe  River."  from  the  St. 
Nicholas  Leah  e.  It  was  the  one  written  by  Lorna 
.\Ia\'  Kelly,  and  won  a  gold  badge.  I  love  to  read  the 
contributions. 

I  liv(!  on  a  larm.  and  a  creek  runs  about  twenty  rods 
Irom  the  house.      One  day  I  s;iw  a  mink  swim  across  it. 

We  raise  ducks,  but  every  year  a  miid-turlle  gels  Ix'- 
Iween  fifteen  and  twenty,  and  this  year  a  mink  got  fif- 
teen. We  have  five  old  ones  left  and  Ibey  are  very 
pretty  in  their  new  feathers. 

I  hope  Samuel  Scoville.   jr.  and  Augusta  Huiell  Sea- 
man will  write  some  more  stories  as  good  as  the  ones 
last  year.      I  like  mystery  and  adventure  stories. 
\'oiu  lo\-invi  reader. 

Kith   Van  \'orst. 


Dear  Sr.  NiciioiAs: 
ol  four  little  brother: 
a  welcome  guest. 


I  am  enclosing  the  kinlak  i)icture 
in  whose  homi'  St.    Nicholas  is 


I  01  K  "ST.   NU  1101, As      HROTHEK^ 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN 

COSNECTED  Dl.V-MONDS  AND  InclOSKI)  S<^rARK.       I.     I,    1*.     2. 

Her.  3.  Pecan.  4.  Rat.  s.  N.  II.  1.  !'■  -'.  K'er.  3.  Pivan. 
|.  Rat.  .'I.N.  III.  I.N.  2.  Ton.  j.  .None.-*.  4.  New.  .■;.  S. 
I\'.  1.  X.  ->.  Ton.  .i.  None,s.  4.  .Net.  5.  S.  V.  1.  Pecan. 
-■.  Enilo.    3.  Canon.    4.  .Atone.    5.  Xone-s. 

DoLBi.K  Bi:iiK.vDiN<;s.  Christmas,  i.  In-tome.  2.  Be-have. 
i.  Th-rdsh.  4.  Sl-inks.  5.  Be-.-iide.  6.  In-lact.  T.  In-nio.-it. 
N.  St-able.    o.  I'n-safe. 

QUADRLTLK  BKMKAlUNtiS  AM)  CfkTAILlNGS.  Delaware,  r. 
Drun-kcn-ness.  .'.  Kn»br-oil-inent.  j.  Lieii-ten-ancy.  4. 
Aban-don-nient.  .^.  W'har-tin-KCrs.  0,  .Aekn-owi-edfie.  7, 
Kein-car-nate.    S.  Kart-hen-ware. 

iLLfSTRATED   NUMERICAL   KNKiMA.  "Tllis  da>- 

Shall  change  all  Knets  and  quarrels  into  love." 
Co.N.VECTED  Dot'Hl.E  .\CR()STlcs.    I.   From  1  to  _\  Alfred:  3  to 
4.  Lammle.     Cross-words:     I.  .Abel.     j.  I^ima.     .i.  Finn.     4. 
Room.     5.  Evil.    6.  Doze.     II.  Front  4  to  5.  Edward;  o  to  7. 


THE   DECEMBER   NUMBER 

Dennis.      Cro.s.-i-words:   1.    Fnid. 
.Anon.     5.   Rari  danj.     0.   Dons.     HI. 
to  10.  Weller.     (."ro.ss-words:  I.  Stew, 
l.'ral.     s-  Kdiie.    (>.  Lair. 

ZuiZAC.     JelTerson.     Cross-words: 
R;ifts.    4.  Drift.     5.  \'alne.    6.  Sorr\' 
o.  North. 

Words  WltHlN  Words.  Initials.  St.  Nicholas.  1.  Pie-senl- 
ly.  2.  S-tag-nant.  3.  S-now-ball.  4.  Dist-ill-er.  5.  S-can-dal 
0.  C-how-der.  7.  Sl-oven-Iy.  .s.  Ever-last-iiig.  0.  Br-and-ish. 
1  o.   Pas-sag-es. 

Classical  Kinc.'s  Move  Puzzl.i;.  .Solon  of  .Athens.  8-15-7- 
16-24-23-30-37-28-10- 27-35-44.  Cleobuhis.  52-61-62-70-60-60. 
51-58-67.  Bias  of  Priene  in  Ionia,  75-68-50-50-43-36-29-20- 
22-13-14-6-5-12-4-1 1-3-2.  Chilon  of  Sparta.  10-1-0-18-17-25-26- 
34-42-33-41-40-57-65.  Thales  of  Miletus.  66-74-73-81-82-83-84. 
76-77-85-86-79--I-78-S7.  Pittacus  of  Mvtilene.  88-S0-72-63-54. 
53-46-45-38-47-30-31-32-40-48-55-56-64. 


Dame.  3.  When.  4. 
l-'roin  7  to  S.  Samuel;  0 
2.  Ache.    3.  Maul.    4. 

1.  Julia.      2.    Fetch.     3. 
7.   Hasty.    8.  Month. 


1- 


To  Olt!  Puzzlers:  To  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine,  answers  must  be  mailed  not  later  than  tlie  24111  of  each  month.  ;mil 
should  be  addressed  to  St.  Niciiol-\s  Riddle-box,  care  of  The  Cknturv  Co.,  353  Fourth  .Avenue.  New  York  City,  N.  V. 

Solvers  wishing  to  compete  for  prizes  must  give  answers  infult.  following  the  plan  of  those  printed  above. 

.A-NS\VERS  10  All.  lllE  Pizzles  l.s'  THE  OcTOHKR  Nf.MBER  were  duly  received  from  Doris  Blumenthal — Stokes  Dickens — Ruth 
Collins — Helen  11.  Mclver — "Ninety-one" — 'S.  .Anna's  (iirls." 

■Answers  to  Plzzi.es  in  the  October  Nvmber  were  duly  receivsd  from  Gladys  Skaggs.  10 — ".\llil  and  Adi,"  10 — Spencer  and 
Henry  Dormitzer,  10 — Ruth  M.  Willis.  10 — Elizabeth  Peabody.  10 — Doris  Howe.  S — Betty  Sharp.  10 — Mary  .A.  Delaney,  10 — 
Thelma  L.  Wade,  10 — \'irginia  Ball,  o — Fred  Elich.  o — Frances  D.  Barry.  0 — Honense  .A.  R.  Doyle.  4 — Stephen  Emer>-.  3 — Mary 
.\.  Ilurd.  3 — Edna  Cha.se.  2 — .Adolph  Wiesenburg.  2 — Ruth  Belden.  1 — Katharine  Br>an.  I — Jane  Kraus.  1 — Adele  Dunlap.  1 — 
Mary  D.  Ilsley.  1 — Miriam  S.  .Anthon\-.  i  -Laurens  Gin^berg.  i — Margaret  William,  i — Nellie  M.  McKinnev.  I — Genevieve  B. 
:>ullivan.  1 — G.  L,  Morton.  Jr..  i. 


POSITIVES  AND  COMP.ARATIVES 

(Silver  Badge.  St.  Xichol.vs  Le.\cck  Compeiition) 
Example:     Positive,  to  touch  gently;  comparative, 
to  talk  glibly.    .Answer:    Pat,  patter. 

1.  Positive,  a  boy;  comparative,  a  contrivance  for 
mounting. 

2.  Positive,  a  packing-l)i>,\:  comparative,  a  dangerous 
ca\nty. 

3.  Positive,  the  lull  amount;  comparative,  a  season. 

4.  Positive,  a  measure;  comparative,  a  traction. 

5.  Positive,  a  grain:  comparative,  an  angle. 

6.  Positive,  to  shine  with  warmth:  comparative,  to 
slance  at  in  a  threatening  manner. 

7.  Positive,  tasteless;  comparativi ,  10  praise  unduly. 

8.  Positive,  a  tiat-bottomed  boat;  comparative,  to 
rub  hard. 

9.  Positive,  a  bird;  comparative,  idle  talk. 

10.  Positive,  a  very  small  and  close  apartment;  com- 
parative, a  room  under  a  building. 

MARGARET  C.   SCHINDLEH    (age   I4). 

TRIANGLE 

.    .       I.  To  make  melody  with  the  voice.    2.  A 
man  of  distinguished  valor.    3.  A  common 
verb.     4.  A  common  word  of  denial.     5. 
In  reconciliation. 
BEm-  SARGENT  (age  13),  League  Member. 

PRIMAL  ACROSTIC 

.\11  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  Wlien  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  initial  letters  will  spell  the  name  of  a  prom- 
inent man. 

Cross-words:  i.  To  observe  closely.  2.  Cerulean. 
3-  To  equip  afresh.  4.  .4.  raised  line  or  strip.  5.  To 
run  away.    6.  An  indentation.     7.  The  scale.     8.  .An 


animal.  9.  .A  baser  metal  mixed  with  a  finer.  10.  Im- 
paired by  neglect.  II.  .A  mournful  piece  of  music.  12. 
.\  simpleton.  13.  Clamorous.  14.  To  seize  and  hold 
with  the  fingers. 

ALLAN  m  Nil  AM  (age   151.   League  Member. 

RIDDLE 

I  'm  round  and  fat  and  rather  small, 

I  'm  of  sil\*er  ov  of  gold ; 
If  not  filled  up,  I  '111  a  useless  cup. 

And  but  so-so.  I  am  told. 
I  ma>'  come  to  you  on  Christmas  Day 

From  a  friend  who  loves  \"oti  well; 
On  hand  I  '11  be.  \et  leave  >oii  free. 
What  am  I?     (an  you  telL' 

i;.    I.    KEYSER. 
PROSE  CHARADE 
My  first  comes  near  to  being  a  saint ;  my  second  is  a  fem- 
inine name;  my  IliinI  is  part  of  the  body;  my  fourth  is 
part  of  the  body;  m>-  li/lli  is  a  letter  of  the  alphabet. 
My  "whole  is  a  cil\'. 

HfTil  K.   KosHi.ANi)  I  age  ,S).  League  Member. 

CUBE 

I        .    .    2         From  I  to  j.  an  article  of  furniture; 

.    •  from  I   to  3,  a  sloping  heap  of  frag- 

.1.6  ments  of  rock  at  the  foot  of  a  precipice; 

from  2  to  4.  sends  forth;  from  3  to  4, 

3-4     passes  over  lightly  or  contemptuously; 

from  5  to  6,  very  cold;  from  5  to  7,  an 

7  S  iinaginan,-  being;  from  6  to  8,  one  of 

an    order    of    ancient    Celtic    priests; 

from  7  to  8,  part  of  a  priestly  vestment;  from  i  to  St 

a  label;  from  2  to  (\  antiquity;  from  4  to  8,  turf;  from  3 

to  7.  to  implore. 

JAMES  K.  BLACKBURN  (age  15).  League  Member. 
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DIAMOND 

1.   In  Massachusetts.     2.  Eiicoiintciccl.     3.  A  slat 
4.  A  color.    5.   In  Massachusetts. 

KDW.VKI)  DEI.AVKJ-   (anc  <)) .  L'-iignf  Mrmhri. 


Till-;    R11)L)I.I.-15().\ 

to  1 
lake   a   human   bciiiR   Iroin    mcrcilul.   and   leave 


6.    Take  to  request  from  a  wicker  object,  and  leave  t  ■ 
waser. 


All  oi  the  seviii  |)k  lured  objects  may  be  described  by 
words  oi  equal  length.  When  rightly  Kue.ssed  and  writ- 
ten one  below  another,  the  ziszag  (beginning  at  the  up- 
per, left-hand  letter  and  ending  with  the  lower,  left-hand 
letter,  will  spell  the  surname  of  an  .Xnierican  naval 
officer  who  was  born  in  January.  He  was  killed  in  a 
duel. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA 

1  am  composed  of  lifty-two  li'tters  and  form  a  lilll.- 
quotation  that  many  nm\'  bear  in  mind  with  profit. 

My  4-H-46-29  is  facile.  M\  -■i--'5-.3<5-5i  is  a 
salver.  My  ig-4H-31  .i7  's  in  this  place.  My  10- .-T 
17-44  is  sufTused  with  a  pink  coloi .  My  i'4i--'3  -15 
is  to  arrive.  My  7  .i"  A"  ~i  '"  unsullied.  My  -'8-  i -■ 
33-50  is  a  useful  substance.  My  2  •/  4-'-3.';  's  a  divi- 
sion of  time.  My  3-'-Jo-X  -f.!  '«  ''"■  """''  "'  ^■'"''''• 
My  38-16-5-47  is  a  substance  that  always  luubois 
germs.  My  40  .!4-i3  LS  is  a  corporation.  Mv 
36-22-11-51  is  a  letter  of  the  Creek  alphalu-t. 
36-3Q-6-18  is  to  cause  lo  lly  in  disoulei 


lint. 

8.  lake  to  put  on  from   to  pardon,  and  leave  the 
iruit  of  the  pine. 

9.  Take  to  finish  from  a  sinew,  and  leave  a  weight. 

10.  Take  a  fuss  from  a  grassy  plain,  and  leave  the 
cry  of  a  cat. 

11.  Take  a  snare  from  pertaining  to  a  magnet,  and 
leave  enchantment. 

I  .•.   Take  a  pronoun  from  a  iruit.  anil  leave  to  wail. 

13.  Take  a  round  bod\-  from  capable  of  absorbing, 
and  leave  not  present. 

14.  Take  conliict  from  recompense,  and  leave  a  color. 

15.  Take  to  consume  from  an  agreement  between 
nations,  and  leave  to  endeavor. 

16.  Take  to  loan  from  mi.scd.  antl  leave  a  couch. 

17.  Take  protracted  from  that  which  pertains  to  one, 
and  leave  cNislence. 

iS.  Take  amount  from  lo  d.siroy.  and  leave  a  geo- 
metrical figure. 

The  initials  of  the  eighteen  little  words  removed 
will  spell  the  name  of  the  man  who  was  called  "the 
dean  of  American  letters." 

EMELA. 

CENTRAL   ACROSTIC 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  WTien  riglulj-  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  central  letters,  reading  downward,  will  spell 
a  happv  dav. 

Cross-words:  1.  .\  bower.  2.  Haughtiness.  3.  A 
month.  4.  To  lave.  5-  To  hate.  6.  Finished.  7.  To 
glow  with  flame.    8.  To  accord  in  sound. 

J.VNE  FREEL.VND  (age    10).   I.iagiic  Member. 

KING'S  MOVE  PUZZLE 


\1\ 


ilol' 


WORD  SYNCOPATIONS 

Kxampi.e:     lake  viiui.s.-d  In.m  a  r.-pelili..ii  and  leav 
actual.     .Vn^wkk:    Ke-new-al.  real. 

I.   Take  lo  g.iin  ikiui  iiu  n-asing.  and  le.iv.-  ; 
beverage. 

_■.   Take  a  Ueling  ol   iiiilalinn  lioni  a  r.K.m  ,levoi.,i 
to  cooking,  and  leave  ku.iwle.lge 

J.   Take  to  eut  oil  lii>iu  li<-ihliiig.  and  leave  lo  uti.  I 
melodious  sounds. 

4.  Take  to  walk  la/ilv  liiim  a  small  tn«u.  and  le.ive 
ilespicable 

5.  Take  a  hille  demon  lioiii  meiely,  and  le.ive  .  un- 

iiing. 

ink    uiiuFuuit  i-ui 
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lS,gm  at  a  ce.l.un  squai.  and  .n..v,-  u,  an  adjoni- 
MK  s(iuare  (as  in  llie  king's  move  in  chess)  until  each 
.-.lu  ire  has  been  enler.Hl  one.-.  When  the  moves  have 
been  made  .-oriecllv.  the  names  of  ten  lainous  citie.s 
,uay  be  spelled  oul.  The  p.ilh  from  one  letter  to 
.mother  is  continuous. 

I,   RENWICK   BOLE   (age   \\).  l.e.igue  Memher. 
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A  CUNNING   FELLOW   FOILED 

By   GHORC.b:   .A.    KINC 


All  the  day  before  and  well  into  the  night  the 
snow  had  been  failing.  Not  a  creature  was  stir- 
ring. The  wood-folks,  not  raring  to  venture  out 
in  such  a  storm,  snuggled  in  their  comfortable 
retreats.  And  except  for  the  muffled  booming  of 
the  melancholy  ocean  on  the  rocks  of  the  distant 
shore,  absolute  silence  reigned. 

But  as  the  long  night  wore  on,  the  storm  gradu- 
ally abate<i;  and  with  the  coming  of  the  first  gra>- 
light  of  dawn,  the  flakes  ceased  falling  entireK . 

Reynard,  who  had  been  sleeping  the  storm 
through  in  his  warm  den  far  up  on  the  ledgy  hill- 
side, now  awoke,  drowsily  got  up,  stretched  and 
yawned,  seeming  to  know  b\'  some  m\steriotis 
sense  that  the  storm  had  ]iassed.  As  he  sur\eyed 
the  cold,  dreary,  outside  world,  he  yawned  again. 
There  was  little  in  the  view  to  arouse  enthusiasm 
in  him.  No  matter  in  what  direction  he  looked. 
there  .seemed  nothing  but  snow  to  be  seen.  F3ach 
ijranch  of  the  naked  trees  was  increased  to  twice  its 
normal  .-iize  b\'  its  chilK-  burden,  while  the  spruces. 
draped  in  white,  stood  out  in  the  uncertain  light 
like  sentinel  ghosts;  and  in  the  distance  the  broad 
expanse  of  lowland  which  a  few  days  before  la>- 
brown  and  sear  was  now  deeply  buried  beneath 
a  blanket  of  snow. 

Prospects  for  an  easil\  obtained  breakfast  were 
not  encouraging.  Field-mice,  the  fox  knew,  were 
well  out  of  reach  in  their  gra.ssy  rtmways  far 
down  under  the  snow,  and  probably  the  rabbits 
would  not  be  out  again  before  evening. 

As  he  started  out,  picking  his  way  gingerly 


down  the  slope,  thoughts  of  the  old  partridge  in 
the  piece  of  swamp>'  woods  over  toward  the  shore 
came  to  his  mind.  Many  a  time  had  he  matched 
wits  with  this  sl\  bird,  but  ne\er  with  success. 
He  remembered  tliat  in  \cry  severe  weather  like 
this  the  wise  old  patriarch,  instead  of  roosting  on 
the  low  branches  of  the  trees,  as  usual,  had  a 
habit  of  di\ing  down  and  burrowing  into  the  soft 
snow  for  protection  during  the  night  troni  the 
biting  cold.  !\la\be  the  old  fellow  would  be  slow- 
about  getting  up  this  morning,  and  tliere  was  just 
a  chance  of  being  earix'  enough  to  surprise  him  in 
his  snowy  bed.  True,  it  was  a  long  and  some- 
what risk)'  trip;  but  eat  he  nuist,  and  the  xeiUure 
was  sureh'  worth  trying. 

When  Reynard  came  out  of  the  woods  iiUo  the 
open  countrx',  the  weak  winter  sun  was  just  break- 
ing through  small  rifts  in  the  leaden  sky,  mark- 
ing a  bright  patluva>-  of  dancing  light  across  the 
somber-hued  water  of  the  ba\  . 

For  a  moment  the  cmining  rogue  hesitated. 
The  great  barren  expanse,  spread  out  before  him, 
did  not  look  inviting.  Traveling  in  the  open  in 
daylight  was  not  to  his  liking,  anyway,  and  es- 
pecially distasteful  with  the  going  as  heavy  as  it 
was  this  morning. 

Rut  Reynard  was  hungr\-.  He  thought  again 
of  the  old  partridge  and  decided  to  go  on.  Holdb' 
he  struck  out.  The  tra\eling  was  bad — even 
worse  than  he  had  expected;  often  he  would  sink 
almost  to  his  shoulders  as  he  plowed  throtigh  the 
deep  snow.     Speed  was  out  of  the  question  under 
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siicli  f(>iKiitit)ns,  and  lie  luul  mack-  l)ul  link' 
l>roi;rL'ss  wlicii  suddenly  in  llie  dislance  o\cr  llu- 
snow-coxered  waste  a  l)laik  si)eck  appeared  in 
tilt"  sk\'.  tlien  another  and  another,  folknved  al- 
most imnu'diatelx'  li\'  sc\eral  more  in  quick  suc- 
cession. Larijer  and  larger  the\  j;re\v.  .\s  the\' 
came  nearer,  the  alcrl  cars  of  the  lox  caught  the 
sotind  of  a  chorus  of  hoarse  caws,  and.  looking  up. 
he  saw  the  noisy  horde  making  directK'  for  him. 
Immediately  he  guessed  the  whole  storx'  and 
liis  heart  sank,  lie  knew  thai  a  diisk\-  sentinel, 
sp\ing  his  red  coal  in  tlie  unbroken  field  of  white, 
had  given  the  signal  which  brought  the  whole 
•  ingrx'  band  to  investigate.  (Growing  more  and 
more  e.xcited.  on  they  came,  until  now  the\'  were 
wildK'  circling  jtist  above  him.  With  a  deafening 
clamor  of  irritating  caws  and  a  great  beating  of 
wings,  they  llcw  around  him.  I-Aer\-  now  .md 
then  they  would  swoop  threateningly  down,  biii 


alwa>s  m.mage  to  keep  just  out  of  his  reach.  .\ 
blue-jay  over  in  the  cedars  took  up  the  alarm, 
adding  his  high-pitched  scolding  to  the  din. 

Re\nard  stopped.  He  realized  that  his  hopes 
were  at  an  end.  The  whole  coiintrxside  had 
bei-n  al.uined,  .ind  long  before  he  could  reach  his 
destination,  every  little  creature  in  fur  or  feathers 
would  know  of  his  coming  and  seek  safety.  .Ml 
his  ctmning  could  axail  him  nothing  under  such 
conditions,  so,  with  an  angry  snarl,  he  turned 
tow.ird  the  woixis  again  and,  following  his  own 
tracks  back,  was  soon  lost  to  sight  in  the  snow- 
laden  thicket  on  the  hillside. 

The  crows,  after  wheeling  o\erhead  a  few 
times,  gave  a  parting  saltite  of  victorious  caws 
and  flapped  their  leistirely  way  back  to  the  water's 
edge,  where  the\'  resumed  their  search  for  the 
breakfast  that  they  ho()ed  the  wind  and  waves 
might  have  left  for  them  on  the  rockv  shore. 


BIRD   NOTES 

Hv    HE1J;.\    I'ECK    ^Ol  XC. 


riiol'Cil  leaves  ma\    lade  and  snowllakes  IK  . 

Hark,  to  llu'  li\el\-  chatter 
Of  Knglish  sjiarrows,  always  nigh. 
"Chirp,  chfcp.  chcrp,  ihccp'"  \\\f\  gail\-  cr\-. 
Then  look  for  irumbs  wliich  \  on  or  I 
On  fro/en  ground  ni,i\  >r,iiier. 

.\or  will  cold  lenipesls  drive  awa\- 

Otir  little  chickade<-. 
I  le.  too,  a  year-round  friend,  holds  swa>', 
I  >elighting  near  our  homes  to  slay. 
And  "Chickadcc-dcc-dcc!"  to  sa\-. 

So  sociable  is  he. 

W  hat  springtime  song  is  this  we  he.ir.-' 

"  I'lir-i-ly!     J'lir-i-ly!" 
\\a\  down  the  orchard,  brown  .uid  sere. 
The  bluebird  warbles,  sweet  ,ind  clear, 
.\  promise  of  new  life,  new  cheer, 

M.ide  in  sincerit>-. 

"Clurrily,  cheerily,  cheer  up!" 

romes  with  a  merrv  sound. 

it  nuisl  be  Robin  Redbreast's  Clip 

Of  h.ippiness  is  (|uite  lilled  tip. 

And  th.il  on  cherries  ripe  he  '11  sup. 

With  iiliimp  wcirms  from  ihe  giounrl. 

Then,  in  more  llule-like  music,  floats 

"Come  to  mr!     Come  to  me!" 
I  .nirancing  .ire  the  woo(i-lhru--li  noies 


Irom  ieah   shade-lrees.       Iheri-  he  dotes 
In  inne  his  \  nice  with  other  throats 
In  li(|nid  nielodx'. 

The  meadow-ku'k  is  lull  ol  tear — 

.\  \er\-  bashful  fellow! 
liis  plaintix'e  tone  belies  his  cheer; 
He  'II  sing  for  \ou.  if  \riu  're  not  near. 
"Spriiin  o'  Ihe  y-e-a-r!     Spring,  o'  the  y-e-a-r!" 

.And  show  a  llash  of  \ellow. 

To  the  far  wood  the  l.iiiner's  l)0\' — 

Though  tasks  ma\  not  allow  it  — 

( loes  forth  to  seek  .Ma\-blossoms  co\'. 

.And  laughs  .it  the  brown  thrasher's  jo\', 

A  li\el\'  strain  without  allo\ . 

'"I'lo'.e  il!     I'Um  it!   '  I'Imi'  it!" 

The  llicker  spies  him  at  his  ease 

.\iid  loudl\-  cries,  "Qiiieic!  Quick!" 

"It  's  not  \'ou,  bill  nnself  1  'd  please," 

Rt'torts  the  plowbo\-  'nealh  ihe  trees. 

"\"oii  're  nolhing  bul  a  leathered  tease; 
\diir  call  is  bul  a  trick  I" 

I  low   main   bird  friends  wr  hold  de.ir 

In  garden,  held,  and  wood! 
They  link  the  seasons,  \ear  b\'  year, 
\\  ilh  w.irble.  pipe.  an<i  whistle  clear. 
.\  winged  c  hoir  that  charms  the  ear. 

I'rocl, liming  all  things  giKxI. 


p^^?v^ 


"Tut  best  horseman  cil  liis  age.  ami  the  most 
graceful  tisure  that  could  be  seen  on  horseback," 
was  Thomas  Jefferson's  opinion  of  his  great  fel- 
lowA  irginian.  Cieorge  Washington.  From  his 
early  bo\hood.  a  passionate  fondness  for  the  horse 
was  a  strong  and  lasting  trait  of  our  foremost 
American. 

When  a  little  boy  of  eight,  he  was  gi\en  his  first 
riding-lessons  on  his  pony  Hero  by  Uncle  Ben,  an 
old  servant  (perhaps  a  slave)  of  his  father's. 

On  one  occasion,  when  under  the  paternal  e\e, 
he  tried  o\er  and  over  again  to  leap  his  ])on\'. 
When  he  finally  succeeded  in  doing  so,  both  rider 
and  pon\'  fell;  but  jumping  u|).  the  boy  was 
quickly  in  the  saddle  again,  his  father,  a  master- 
ful man  who  hated  defeat.  cNclaiming.  "That  was 
ill  ridden:  try  it  again!"  This  happening  near 
their  home,  his  mother  rushed  out.  greatly 
alarmed,  and  begged  them  to  stop.  Fitiding  her 
entreaties  were  unheeded,  she  returned  to  the 
hou.se  protesting  that  her  bo\  would  "sureK  be 
murdered!"  And  during  all  of  her  long  life  this 
dread  of  the  dangers  her  son  incurred  was  one  of 
her  striking  characteristics. 

This  earh'  training  in  riding,  however,  was 
grealh'  to  the  boy's  advantage;  for  his  satisfaction 
in  conquering  horses  and  training  them  made  him 
a  fine  horseman  and  prepared  him  for  the  coming 
years  when  he  was  to  be  so  much  in  the  saddle. 

.\  notable  instance  of  early  intrepidity  in  the 
tall  and  athletic  boy,  in  his  earh-  teens,  in  master- 
ing a  wild,  unmanageable  colt  is  related  by,  G,  W'. 
P.  Custis,  Washington's  adopted  son.  The  story- 
goes  that  this  colt,  a  thoroughbred  sorrel,  was  a 
favorite  of  Washington's  mother,  her  husband 
ha\-ing  been  much  attached  to  him.  Of  a  vicious 
nature,  no  one  had  thus  far  \-entured  to  ride  him : 
so  before  breakfast  one  morning.  George,  aided  by 
some  of  his  companions,  corraled  the  animal  and 
succeeded  in  getting  bit  and  bridle  in  place. 


Leaping  on  his  back,  the  \enturesome  youth 
was  soon  tearing  around  the  enclosure  at  break- 
neck speed,  keejiing  his  seat  firmly  and  managing 
liis  mount  with  a  skill  that  surprised  and  relieved 
the  fears  of  the  other  boys.  An  unlooked-for  end 
to  the  struggle  came,  how-ever,  w-hen,  with  a 
mighty  efi'ort,  the  horse  reared  and  plunged  w-ith 
such  \iolence  that  he  burst  a  blood-vessel  and  in 
a  moment  w-as  dead. 

Looking  at  the  fallen  steed,  the  boys  asked 
"What  's  to  be  done?  Who  will  tell  the  tale?" 
The  answ-er  sooti  had  to  be  gi\en ;  for  when  they 
went  in  to  the  morning  meal.  Mrs.  Washington 
asked  if  they  had  seen  her  fa\-orite  horse.  Noting 
their  enibarrassnienl.  the  question  was  repeated; 
when  George  s|K)ke  up  and  told  the  whole  story 


"THE  VENTURESO.ME  YOUTH  KKI'T  HtS  S|;.\T  KIKMLV 

of  the  misadventure.  "George.  I  forgive  you,  be- 
cause you  have  had  the  courage  to  tell  the  truth 
at  once,"  was  her  characteristic  reply. 
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I  poll  ilieir  lather's  dcalli,  liis  accDinplished 
lirotlier  I.awrenrc  took  an  active  interest  in 
I  leorge's  education  and  develo])nient.  Tile  i)o)' 
luui  taken  a  strong  hokl  on  Lawrence's  atTeclion. 
\\  liicli  the  \ounger  Iirotiier  returned  !)>■  a  devoted 
attachment.  Among  other  acconipiishmenls. 
<  .eorge  was  encouraged  lo  perfect  his  horseman- 
ship by  the  promise  ol  a  iiorse.  together  with  some 
riding  clothes  from  London — especialh'  a  red 
coat  and  a  jiair  of  spitrs,  sure  to  appeal  to  the 
spirit  and  daring  of  the  >'outh. 

His  first  hiMitiitg  xcnlure,  as  tokl  1)\  Dr.  Weir 
Mitchell  in  "The  N'outh  of  Washington,"  occurred 
on  a  Saturdav'  morning, — a  school  holida\ 
e\en  in  those  da\'s, — when,  there  being  none  to 
hinder,  (jeorge  having  persuaded  an  old  groom 
to  saddle  a  hunter,  he  galloped  ol'f  to  .i  fox-hunt- 
ing "meet"  four  miles  a\va\',  dreatK-  anutsed, 
the  assembled  huntsmen  asked  it  he  could  sta\' 
on,   and   if  tlie  horse  knew  he   h.id   ,i    lidtrr'      To 


whi|)  from  lh<'  o\crseer's  hand,  exclaiming  that  he 
was  to  blame  and  should  be  whipped  first.  The 
man  answered  that  his  mother  would  decide  what 
to  do;  btit  the  l)o\'  ne\er  heard  of  the  matter 
again.  Ihe  anger  he  showed  on  this  occasion 
caused  old  Sampson  to  admonish  him  ne\er  to 
"get  angry  with  a  horse." 

W  hi-n  about  sixteen,  (".eorge  lived  a  great  part 
of  the  lime  al  Mount  \'ernon,  Lawrence's  home, 
where  he  made  many  friends  among  the  "Old 
1  )ominion"  gentr\',  the  mf)st  iirominent  of  them 
being  Thomas,  Lord  l-'airlax,  an  eccentric  old 
bachelor  residing  with  his  kindred  at  l^eKoir. 
an  adjoining  estate  on  the  I'otomac.  .\s  this  had 
been  the  home  of  .Anne  Fairfax,  Lawrence's  wife, 
the  brothers  were  e\er  welcome  guests.  ,\t- 
iracted  to  each  other  1)%'  the  fact  that  both  were 
bold  and  skilfitl  riders  and  b\-  their  love  of  horse.s. 
a  life-long  friendship  was  formed  between  the  tall 
N'irginiati.  a  stripling  in  his  teens,  and  the  elderly 
Lnglish    nobleman,   and 
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which  ( ieorge  replii'd  that  the  big  sorrel  he  rode 
ktiew  his  lutsiness;  and  he  was  in  at  the  kill  ol  two 
foxes.  Oti  the  wa\  back  the  horse  wetil  latne, 
and  on  arri\  ing  at  the  home  stable  he  saw  an  oxer- 
seer  ,il>out  to  punish  Sam|)son,  the  .groom,  for 
letting  tin-  l)o\'  lake  ,i  Iiorse  that  was  about  to  be 
Mild.     Ill-  i|uickl\   dismounted  .ind  sii, itched  the 


many  a  hard  ride  they 
took  together,  with  a 
pack  of  hoitnds,  oxer  the 
rough  country',  chasing 
the  grax'  fo.xes  of  that 
locality. 

Settled  al  .Mount  \er- 
non,  in  the  >ears  folloxv- 
ing  his  marriage  and  up 
to  the  begintiing  of  the 
War  for  Indepetidence, 
Washington  found  great 
pleasure  in  his  active, 
out-of-door  life,  his 
greatest  amusement  be- 
ing the  hunt,  which  gral- 
ilied  to  the  full  his  fond 
uess  for  horses  atid  dogs. 
His  stables  were  full, 
lumibering  at  one  time 
one  hundred  and  fortx 
horses. atnotig  them  some 
of  the  tmest  animals  in 
\'irginia.  Magnolia,  .in 
.\r,ibian,  was  a  faxorile 
riding-horse:  xvhile 
Chinklitig.  X'aliant,  .\jax. 
,111(1  Hlue-skin  were  also 
high-bred  hunters.  His 
pack  ol  hounds  was 
siileudidlx  trained,  and  "meets"  xvere  held  three 
-  times  a  week  in  the  hunting  .season. 

.After  breakfasting  b\  candle-light,  a  start  was 
made  al  daxbreak.  Splendidlx'  mounted,  and 
dressed  in  a  blue  coat,  .scarlet  \est,  buckskin 
breeches,  and  xelvet  cap,  and  in  the  lead, — for  it 
was  W  ashinglon's  ludjit  lo  stay  close  up  with  the 
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hciiiiuls, — ihc  excilc-iiK'iu  of  tlu'  cliasc  possessed  a 
stronj;  tasciiuition  lor  him. 

These  hiiiuiiii;  parlies  are  meiuioned  in  main 
brief  entries  in  iiis  diaries.  In  1768,  he  writes; 
"Mr.  Bryan  Fairfax.  Mr.  (".rayson,  and  Phil 
.\lexander  came  home  by  snnrise.  Hunted  and 
catched  a  fox  with  these:  Lord  Fairfax,  hi.s 
brother,  and  Colonel  Fairfax  and  his  brother;  all 
of  whom  with  Mr.  Fairfax  and  Mr.  \Vilsf)n  of 
Fngland  (Hned  here."  Again,  on  Xoxember  2() 
and  29;  "Hunted  again  with  the  same  party." 
1768, — January  M;  'Hunting  again  with  the  same 
lotnpany — started  a  fox  and  run  him  four  hours." 
Thus  we  learn  from  his  own  i)en  how  frequenlh- 
this  manly  sport,  that  kept  him  young  and  strong. 
was  followed  by  the  boldest  rider  in  all  X'irginia. 

.\  seven-years  absence  during  the  war  caused 
the  hunting  establishment  of  Mount  Vernon 
to  run  down  considerably;  but  on  returning  in 
1783.  after  peace  came,  the  sport  was  renewed 
vigorouslj-  for  a  lime. 

Blue-.skin,  an  iron-gray  horse  of  great  endur- 
ance in  a  long  run,  was  the  general's  favorite 
mount  during  these  days.  With  Billy  Lee,  the 
huntsman,    blowing    the    big    French    horn, —a 


present  Imni  l..ila\A-Ue, — the  lo\  was  chased  at 
lull  speed  o\fr  the  rough  fields  and  through  such 
langletl  woods  and  thickets  as  would  greath- 
astonish  the  huntsmen  of  to-day. 

What  with  iirivate  affairs,  otiuial  \isils,  and  the 
ci'owd  of  guests  at  his  honic,  Washington  felt 
obliged  to  gi\A-  up  this  spurl  lie  so  lined,  lor  his 
last  hunt  with  the  iiounds  i>  said  lo  ha\c  been  in 
'7;\S. 

To  return  to  his  youlliful  da\s.  At  sixteen  he 
was  commissioned  to  surve\'  Lord  Fairfax's  va.st 
estates,  and  soon  after  was  ajJiiointed  a  public  sur- 
\eyor.  The  three  years  of  rough  toil  necessitated 
b\'  his  calling  were  sjjent  continually  in  the  saddle. 
Those  youthful  sur\e\s,  being  made  with  ( jeorge's 
characteristic  thoroughness,  stand  unquestioned 
to  thisda\-. 

The  begiiming  of  his  a('li%e  military  career 
started  with  a  long,  difficult  joinne\  of  ti\e  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  I'Vench  fort  on  the  Ohio,  most 
of  which  was  made  in  the  saddle.  It  was  hard 
tra\eling  for  the  N'oimg  adjutant  general  of 
twenty-one  accom|)anied  l)\-  a  small  escort. 
On  the  return  journe\-,  the  horses  were  aban- 
doned, and  it  was  when  ira\i-liiig  on  loot  thai  hi> 
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miraculous  c-scapu  Irom  a  shol  luvd  1)\  a  Iri-acli- 

irous  Indian  guide  and  from  drowninii,  ucourred. 

When,  in  1755.  the  Briti-h  expedition  against 
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the  l'"rench  fort  on  ihi-  Mciniini;ahi-l.i.  coniinaiided 
liN Cieneral  i5ra<ldiiik.  -taricd  cut  from  Alexan- 
dria. Washington,  aetiiii;  as  one  ol  tile  generalV 
aides,  was  to(j  ill  to  start  with  it;  Imt  when  the  da\ 
iif  .iction  came,  thi-  da\'  that  tin-  i'ri'iich  and  In- 
dians aniliushed  the  "red-coats,"  tin-  vomii;  \'ir- 
i;inia  colonel,  ,ilthiiui;li  still  ucik,  rodi-  <-\cr\- 
where  on  the  lield  of  slanijhter,  ~lri\in^  in  r,ill\ 
the  p.mic-stricken  ret;itlars;  .ind  .dthough  two 
horses  had  been  shot  tinder  him.  he  w.i-  the  ni\\\ 
mounted  officer  left  at  the  end  ol  the  finhl. 

On  (he  occasion  of  \\  ashinj^ton's  first  \isit  to 
I'liiladelphia,  New  \'uik,  ,ind  IJuslnn,  in  t7,si). 
he  rode  the  whole  distance,  with  Iwu  .lides  .mil 
ser\,iiits,  to  confiM'  with  (.oNeinor  Shirle\  of 
M.issachusetts  .md  settle  with  him  the  i|uestion 
iif  his  arm\'  r.uik.  AppropriateK  ei|uip|ied  lor 
his  mission,  ihe  descripliun  of  the  little  cax.dcade 
is  \er\  strikiiii;.  \\'.isliini;t(in,  in  his  full  uniform 
of  a  N'ir^inia  cohiiu'l,  .1  while-and-scarlet  cloak, 
sword-kiic'i    nf    red    and    cnid,    his   l.undciu-m.ide 


liolslers  and  saddle-cloth  trimmed  with  his  livery 
"lace"  and  the  \\  ashinsiton  arms,  his  aides  also  in 
uniform,  willi  the  servants  in  iheir  white-and- 
scarlel  liveries,  iheir  cocked  hals  edged  with  sih  er. 
bringing  up  the  rear,  attracted  universal  notice. 
lAervwhere  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm, 
his  fame  having  gone  before  him.  Uined  and 
feted  in  I'liiladelphia  and  New  York,  he  spent 
ten  d<i\s  with  the  hospitable  royal  governor  rtl 
Massachusetts.  I'he  whole  journey  was  a  suc- 
cess, bringing  him,  as  it  did,  in  contact  with  new 
scenes  and  peo|)le. 

It  seems  noteworth\  that  in  accounts  of  the 
campaigns  and  li.itiles  ol  the  Kevolutioii  such 
lre(|tteiil  mention  is  111. ide  ol  ihi-  comm.iiider-iii- 
chief  on  horseb.uk.  From  the  time  he  rode  frmn 
I'hikulelphi.i  to  take  command  of  the  arm\  .it 
(amliridge,  in  177,=!,  down  to  the  capitulation  of 
\  orktown  in  l7.S_v  his  horses  were  an  important 
factor  in  his  campaigns.  Among  many  such  inci- 
tlents,  a  notable  one  is  that  which  occurred  when, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  .Americans  at  Brooklyn  and 
their  retreat  across  t,he  ri\er  to  New  N  ork. 
Washington  in  his  report  to  Congress  wrote; 
"Our  ])assage  across  the  Kast  River  was  effected 
\esterday  morning:  atid  for  forty-eight  hours 
preceding  that  I  had  hardly  been  ofl  m>'  horse  and 
iie\  er  1 1  used  in\  e\es."  lie  was,  in  fact,  the  last 
to  lea\e,  remaining  until  all  his  troops  had  been 
safely  ferried  across. 

.\n  all-night  ride  to  Princeton,  in  bitter  cokl, 
over  frozen  roads,  and,  when  da\  dawned,  riding 
V 
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fearlessly  over  the  lield  to  rally  his  men.  reining 
in  his  charger  within  thirty  yards  of  the  enemy, 
forms  ;mother  well-known  incident. 
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AT  Tilt,  MATTLl-;  UK  MONMUITH.     G1',M;KAI.  W  A^I!l\(iT()N.  MOlNTKn  n\  A  WlUTi:  (HAKi.l  K     okim  Kl  l> 
OliNERAL  LEE  TO  THli  KEAK  (SEE  PAdK  J'.IS) 


At  the  battle  of  Brandywine  an  old  farmer  was  side,  saying  repeatcdK  .   "Piisli  along,  old   man; 

pressed  into  ser\ice  to  lead  the  way  to  where  the  push  alongl"    Shortly  after  the  defeat  al  [Jrand\- 

hattle  was  raging,  and  he  relates  ihat  as  his  horse  wine.  Cieneral  I  lowe's  .id\  anre  regiments  were  at- 

tnok  the  fences  Washington  wasrontimialK  at  his  tacked  at  (k-rmantown;  and  heri'.  ,is  at  Princeton, 
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\\  .i>liin>;l(m.  in  .s|)iliMil  ilii'  in'otcsts  of  his  ol'ticcrs. 
icidc  rccklfssix  Ui  llu-  tn)iil  w  lien  tilings  were  noiiig 
wrong. 

After  tile  hard  winter  al  \  alle\-  I'drge,  and 
when  in  June  of  177.S  the  Uritisli  abandoned 
I'liiladelphia  and  lool<  up  the  march  to  Sand\ 
Ihiok.   W'a'-hiniitiin   resolved   to  attack    them  on 
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tiieir  route.  On  crossing  tile  Delaware  in  pursuit 
of  the  enenu'.  Ciovernor  William  IJxingston  of 
.New  Jerse\-  presented  to  the  <omniander-in-rhief 
a  splenthd  white  horse,  upon  which  he  hastened 
to  the  l)attle-l'ield  of  Monmouth. 

Mr.  Ciistis.  in  his  "liecoliections  of  Washing- 
ton." states  that  on  the  morning  f)f  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  June,  he  rode,  and  for  that  time  only  dur- 
ing the  war,  a  white  charger,  (".alloping  forward, 
he  met  Ceneral  Charles  I.ee.  with  the  .idNanced 
guard,  falling  back  in  confnsion.  Indignant  at 
the  disobedience  of  his  orders.  Washington's 
wrath  was  cNpressed  in  peremptory  language, 
Lee  being  ordered  to  the  rear.     Kiding  back  and 


lorth  through  the  tire  of  the  enenn  ,  animating 
his  soldiers,  and  recalling  them  to  their  duty,  the 
lines  were  reformed  and  the  battle  tide  was  turned 
b>-  his  \igorons  measures,  I'Vom  the  o\erpower- 
ing  heat  of  the  da\-,  and  the  deep  and  sandy  soil, 
his  spirited  white  liorse  sank  under  him  and  ex- 
pired A  chestnut  mare,  of  .Arabian  stock,  was 
quickly  mounted,  this 
beautiful  anitnal  being 
ridden  through  the  rest  of 
the  liattle.  Lafayette,  al- 
wa\s  an  ardent  admirer 
ol  Washington,  told  in 
Liter  years  of  Monmoitth. 
w  here  he  had  commanded 
.1  division,  and  how  his 
beloved  chief.  splendidK 
mounted,  cheered  on  his 
men.  "I  thought  then  as 
now,"  said  the  enthusi- 
astic F"renchnian,  "that 
never  had  I  beheld  so 
.-uperb  a  man." 

Of  all  his  numerous  war- 
hor.ses,  the  greatest  favo- 
rite was  Nelson — a  large, 
light  sorrel,  with  white 
face  and  legs,  named  after 
the  patriot  governor  of 
\irginia.  In  inanv'  bat- 
tles.— often  under  fire, — 
.Nelson  had  carried  his 
great  master  and  was  the 
favored  steed  at  the  Crow  n- 
ing  event  of  the  war — the 
cajiitulation  of  Vorktown. 
1  .iv  ing  to  a  good  old  age, 
and  never  ridden  after 
Washington  ceased  to 
mount  him,  the  veteran 
charger  was  well  taken 
care  of,  grazing  in  a  pad- 
dock throtigh  the  sttm- 
mers.  .\nd  often,  as  the 
retired  general  and  President  made  the  rounds  <pf 
his  fields,  the  old  war-horse  would  run  neighing 
to  the  fence,  to  be  caressed  by  the  hand  of  his 
former  master. 

Dtiring  the  eight  >  ears  of  his  Presidencv',  Wash- 
ington frequently  took  exercise  on  horseback,  his 
stables  containing  at  that  time  as  many  as  ten 
coach-  and  saddle-hor.ses. 

When  in  Phil;ideli)hia,  then  the  .seat  of  govern- 
ment, the  Presitlent  ownwl  two  pure  white 
saddle-horses,  named  Prescott  and  Jackson,  the 
former  being  a  sjilendid  animal,  which,  while  ac- 
customed to  cannon-lire,  waving  Hags,  or  martial 
nmsic,  had  a  bad  habit  of  dancing  alioni  and  shy- 
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iiig  when  a  coach,  especially  one  containing  ladies, 
would  stop  to  greet  the  President.  The  other 
white  horse,  Jackson,  was  an  Arab,  with  flowing 
mane  and  tail,  but,  being  an  impetuous  and  frett'til 
animal,  he  was  not  a  favorite. 

.\  celebrated  riding-teacher  used  to  say  that  he 
loved  "to  see  the  general  ride;  his  seat  is  so  firni, 
his  management  of  his  nwunt  so  easy  and  grace- 
ful, that  I,  who  am  a  professor  of  horsemanship, 
would  go  to  him  and  Icani  to  ride." 

Since  his  earh'  bo\hood,  the  only  recorded  fall 
from  a  horse  that  Washington  had  was  once  on  his 
return  to  Mount  \ernon  from  Alexandria.  His 
horse  on  this  occasion,  while  an  easy-gaited  one, 
was  scar>-.  When  about  to  mount  and  rise  in  the 
stirrup,  the  animal,  alarmed  by  the  glare  of  a  fire 
b>'  the  roadside,  sprang  from  under  his  rider,  who 
fell  heavily  to  the  ground.  Fearing  that  he  was 
hurt,  his  companions  rushed  to  his  assistance,  but 
the  vigorous  old  gentleman,  getting  quickly  on 
his  feet,  assured  them  that,  though  his  tumble 
was  complete,  he  was  unhurt.  Having  been  onl> 
poised  in  his  stirrup  and  not  yet  in  the  saddle,  il 
was  a  fall  no  horseman  could  prevent  when  a 
scarv'  animal  sprang  from  under  him.  X'icious 
propensities  in  horses  never  troubled  Washing- 
ton; he  only  required  them  to  go  along. 

An  amusing  anecdote  is  told  of  one  of  Washing- 
ton's secretaries,  Colonel  Uavid  Humphre\s. 
The  colonel  was  a  lively  companion  and  a  great 
favorite,  and  on  one  of  their  rides  together  he 
challenged  his  chief  to  jump  a  hedge,  .•\lwa\s 
read>'  to  accept  a  challenge  of  this  sort,  Wash- 
ington told  him  to  "go  ahead,"  whereujion 
Humphreys  cleared  the  hedge,  but  landed  in  the 
ditch  on  the  other  side  up  to  his  saddle-girth. 
Riding  up  and  smiling  at  his  mud-bespattered 
friend,  Washington  observed,  ".Ah,  Colonel, 
sou  are  too  deep  for  mel" 

On  the  Mount  Vernon  estates,  during  the  \ears 
of  retirement  from  all  public  office,  his  rides  of 
inspection  were  from  twelve  to  fourteen  miles  a 
day,  usually  at  a  moderate  pace;  but  being  the 


most  punctual  of  men,  he  would,  if  delav'cd,  flis- 
pla\-  the  horsemanshi[i  of  earlier  davs  b\-  a  hard 
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gallop  so  as  to  be  in  lime  lor  the  hrsl  dinner-brl! 
at  (luarter  of  three. 

.'\  last  glimpse  of  this  great  man  in  the  saddle, 
is  as  an  old  gentleman,  in  plain  drab  clothes,  a 
broad-brimmed  white  hat,  carrjing  a  hickor\- 
switch,  with  a  long-handled  umbrella  hung  at  his 
saddle-bow — such  was  the  descrijition  given  oi 
him  In-  Mr.  Custis  to  an  elderly  inquirer  who  was 
in  search  of  the  general  on  a  matter  of  business. 


TOMMY  SOLILOQUIZES 


Of  course,  't  was  very  tine  of  him 

To  tell  the  truth,  whatever  came; 
.\nd,  as  Dad  sa\s.  years  cannot  dim 

The  shining  glory  of  his  name. 
But  still.  I  often  wonder  why 

He  picked  llial  kivd!  I  cannot  see, 
\\  hen  I  just  thiuk  of  cherrv'  pie. 

HoW'  he  couJd  chop  a  (7/frrv-tree! 

U.  /.. 
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Is  l()06,  there  Hashed  ihrouiilunu  ihe  couiUr\  a 
])ress  despatch,  ll  was  read  In'  many  thousands 
i)f  people.  Some  read  it  witli  mikl  interest ;  nian\ 
felt  a  (King  of  sorrow,  as  llunii;li  some  i;reat  ehar- 
acler  had  passed  awa\-;  and  Mune  there  were  wlio 
left  as  if  the\'  had  lost  a  friend,  i-\cii  though  tlie\ 
had  hunted  him  an<l  desired,  .ihove  all  i-lse,  to 
wear  the  laurels  for  accomplishint;  his  dowitlall. 
The  desiiateh  read: 

KIM,    t)F    (.KIZ/I.V    UIC.\KS    KIIJ.KI)    I\ 
WNilMlNt;    WOOliS 

wiinsis   \vi-;i(;iiT    \v.\s    nkaki.v    \ 

SI.AIX    liV    A    MINIXC.    MAN 

killK   of    till' 


liuasilleil  twelve  leel  in  leM.;;lll  ami  nine  leet  iiiiu- 
inches  Iroiti  paw  to  paw.  His  cliesl  wa.<  three  feet 
aemss,  and  the  oil  from  the  tallow,  after  a  sackful  of  the 
best  liad  been  removed,  aniomued  to  thirty  gallons. 

Kleven  years  ago  the  bear.  believe<l  to  be  the  largest 
ever  killed,  was  trai)ped.  bill  tore  loose,  leaving  one 
claw  ill  ihi-  iiaji.       this  u.is  the  source  of  liis  name. 
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Kcbc-rl  Livermor.-.  a  t  lipple  Cicik  mining  eNperl.  aiwl 
I- red  Ihase,  a  local  guide.  1  be\-  trailed  the  huge  bear 
into  the  thicket  and  wcie  ahiiosl  ambushed  b\-  the  ani- 
mal, t'hase  siiw  ihi-  bear  lii si  and  liieil  the  lirst  .shot. 
ICIevell  shol^  wen-  lleces,sal>   to  kill  llilli. 

(fill   •■|M>ur-toes"  weighed  close  1. 
hi-i   back    was   seven    inchi's   deep 


i  a  ion.      Tile  fat  on 
llld    the    drii'd    hide 


It  wasa beautiful  September da\ — -the  iiineleentli 
to  be  e\aet  -in  the  \e;ir  lSi)5  when  a  long  black 
railwa\-traiu  wound  like  a  snake  through  \\\>' 
mini;.  .\  loni;  blast  of  the  whistle  announced  the 
approach  lo  a  station,  tind  the  train  came  to  .i 
stop  .It  a  collection  of  half  a  do/en  houses  built 
around  .i  water-t.ink  .uid  station-house. 

.\  porler  swuni;  olT  the  platform  of  a  sleeper,  at 
the  re.ir  end  of  tlie  tr.iin.  and  an  army  officer  .and 
a  \oulli  followed  him  lo  the  i;round. 

"Well,  here  we  are.  Dad!"  exclaimed  the  Ihi\. 
"I  wonder  if  old  inan  Hoan  is  in  town  lo-da\ . 
l.el  's  step  incr  to  the  post-olVice  and  see." 
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At  the  posl -office  llic  boy  was  welcomed  1)\  llie 
postmaster,  who  was  also  keeper  of  the  iji'"*-'''''' 
store  and  a  notary  public,  and  who  held  \ariou> 
other  ixisitions. 

"No,"  he  replied  in  answer  to  the  question. 
"Bean  has  n't  been  o\er  for  two  weeks." 

"Do  you  know  an>  one  who  would  haul  us  over 
to  Fine  Grove,  on  Black's  I'ork?  We  want  to  get 
o\er  to  Boan's  to-night." 

"I  saw  Bill  Marmon  o\er  at  his  house,  maybe  he 
would  luiul  \'ou  over." 

"Thank  >-ou;  I  '11  try  him,  \'ou  wail  here. 
Dad,  till  I  go  and  find  out." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  boy  returned  sa>ing: 
"Come  on.  Dad.  He  will  take  us  owr.  We  had 
better  get  some  cheese  and  crackers  for  lunch  — 
it  's  noon  now  and  I  'm  getting  hungry." 

The\'  made  their  purchases  and  went  to  the 
station,  and  in  a  short  time  were  joined  b\-  Bill 
Harmon,  with  his  wagon  and  two  horses. 

"Bill,  I  want  you  to  meet  my  father.  "  said  the 
boy.  eagcrK . 

Bill  rubbed  his  right  hand  on  his  trousers,  and. 
extending  it.  said:  "Mighty  glad  to  know  ye. 
Captain.  So  \e  're  goin'  o\er  to  try  \dre  luck, 
are  ye.''  Some  antelope  out  on  the  flats,  but  the>' 
ain't  many  deer  come  down  yet.  so  I  'm  told. 
Ciee.  what  kind  of  a  rifle  is  that?" 

The  captain  returned  Bill's  hearty  gra.sp  and 
replied,  "That  's  a  Ivrag-Jorgensen — the  new 
arm\'  rifle." 

Bill  took  the  extended  rifle  and  looked  it  over. 
"It  's  awful  small  bored  for  big  game,  ain't  it? 
'Pears  to  me  it  would  be  good  for  coyotes,  but 
that  little  pill  don't  look  like  it  would  sfo])  a  buck 
or  a  bear." 

"Oh,  yes  it  would,"  replied  the  captain;  "its 
penetration  is  far  greater  than  a  45-70  and  it  has 
wonderful  shocking  powers.  It  will  kill  a  bear 
easy  enough — the  trouble  is  to  find  the  bear  on 
which  to  try  it." 

"By  the  great  horn  spoon!"  Bill  ejaculated. 
"I  sure  would  n't  want  to  run  up  against  old  Sol 
with  it — he  'd  just  think  a  skeeter  bit  him." 

"Old  Sol?"  questioned  the  hoy.     "Who  's  he?" 

"You  mean  to  sa>'  you  have  n't  heerd  of  old 
Sol?  Why,  he  's  the  biggest  grizzly  that  e\er 
was.  1  heerd  he  was  o\-er  to  the  head  of  Smith's 
Fork  and  killed  a  bunch  of  sheep  t'other  niglii. 
\o[.\  ask  Boan  about  him." 

The\-  soon  had  their  roll  of  bedding  and  "grub 
box"  loaded  on  the  wagon,  and  started  out. 

It  took  nearK-  three  hours  to  make  the  nine 
miles  to  Pine  drove;  and  when  they  arrived,  ii 
was  only  to  find  that  Boan  was  not  there.  Mrs. 
Boan  was  at  the  cabin  alone  with  the  baby  and 
she  welcomed  the  bo\-,  for  they  were  friends  of 
several  seasons. 


"Laws  a  mercy  I"  she  exclaimed,  "but  it  is  good 
to  see  you  agin !  An'  this  is  yore  father.  Cil.id  to 
make  Nore  acquaint'nce,  sir.  Step  right  in  an' 
I  'II  git  us  a  bite  to  eat.  No  you  won't  do  no  sech 
a  thing!"  she  exclaimed,  as  the  boy  said  they 
would  get  a  meal  in  camp.  "You  'II  set  right  here 
and  I  'II  have  somethin'  ready  in  a  jiffy.  Yes, 
Frank  's  gone  up  to  headtiuartcrs,  htuitin'.  I 
don't  know  just  when  he  '11  be  back;  but  if  I  git 
a  chance.  I  '11  send  him  word." 

"Well."  said  the  boy,  "I  guess  there  is  nothing 
we  can  do  but  wait,  and  maybe  he  'II  come  back 
in  a  few  days.  I  wanted  to  get  him  to  take  us  up 
into  tile  moimtains  for  deer." 

.\nd  so  the\'  waited.  On  the  evening  of  the 
fourth  da\'  they  left  their  camp  and  walked  dow  n 
to  the  cabin  to  see  Mrs.  Boan.  The  nights  were 
chilly,  as  it  w^as  past  the  middle  of  September, 
and  the  cabin  was  warm  and  cozy.  Mrs.  Boan 
welcomed  them  cordially  and  insisted  that  they 
eat  a  jnece  of  pie. 

"Ha\e  you  heard  anxthing  from  .Mr.  Boan?" 
asked  the  boy. 

".\o,  but  I  jest  he\-  a  feelin'  hi'  'II  be  here  at 
nine  o'clock." 

The  exening  wore  on  and  the  two  were  about 
ready  to  depart  for  their  canii)  when  the  sound  of 
an  approaching  team  could  be  heard.  .Ml  stood 
listening  as  it  came  nearer  and  stopped. 

"It  's  him!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Boan.  "What  did 
I  tell  \ou?" 

In  a  few  moments  the  door  opened  and  a  large, 
heavily  built  man,  with  a  heavy  Ijrown  beard  and 
merr\-,  twinkling  eyes,  stepped  into  the  room. 
It  was  r^oan — and  just  then  the  little  clock  on  the 
mantel  struck  nine.  The  bo\  was  dazed  and  the 
captain  exclaimed,  "Well,  I  '11  be  blest!" 

The  boy,  recowring  himself,  rushed  up  to 
clas])  the  hard  h.md  of  the  big  mountaini-er. 
"fiee.  I  'ni  glad  to  see  you!"  he  exclaimed. 
"I  low  on  e.irih  did  \'ou  ha|)[>en  to  come  in  jtist  at 
this  lime?" 

"Well."  e\|ilained  Boan.  after  he  had  niel  the 
captain  antl  greeted  his  wife.  "Doty  came  up 
yesterday  and  said  he  had  heerd  that  you  'd  come 
in  an'  was  a-lookin'  for  me — learned  it  from  Bill 
Harmon  over  to  Piedmont.  So  I  jest  nat'rally 
come  right  down.  Did  n't  git  started  till  late,  so 
war  late  gittin'  in." 

While  Boan  ate  his  supper,  ex])lanations  wen- 
made  and  Boan  said:  "You  came  jest  in  lime.  I 
want  to  go  back  to-morrow,  so  's  I  can  do  .some 
luinliu'  an'  .see  if  I  can't  git  a  bar  afore  they  hole- 
up  for  the  winter.  If  it  's  all  right  with  xou-all. 
we  'II  lea\e  to-morrow." 

"That  is  what  we  are  here  for."  answered  the 
captain,  "and  if  we  won't  be  in  the  way,  we  should 
like  to  go  with  you." 
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NcM  mornins  Bonn  drow  up  to  caiiij)  and 
lound  llu-  captain  and  the  hoy  ready.  The  lent 
was  left  stan(Hng,  as  t!ie>'  were  to  use  a  cabin,  so 
iheir  few  other  lielongings  were  loaded  in  a  ver\ 
short  time.  Boan  niotuited  to  the  seal,  the  cap- 
lain  followed,  and  llie  l)o\ clinilied  upon  the  roll 
of  bedding. 

The  wagon  was  a  rough,  strong  one.  with  a 
honie-niade  bodx'.  and  the  whole  strucliu'e  wa.s 
.ibsolulely  devoid  of  paint  from  its  long  ser\  ice 
in  all  kinds  of  weather,  while  the  tires,  from 
contact  with  rock\  roads,  were  no  longer  Hat. 
The  team  consisted  of  two  large,  raw-boned 
horses,  well  cared  for.  but  shaggv  and  carrxing 
not  a  pound  of  surplus  fat.  The\'  were  jjowerlul 
.minials  e\en  now  in  their  old  age. 

It  was  too  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  ihe\  reache<l 
ihe  cal)in  where  Boan  was  camped,  lo  do  an>  - 
thing  that  day, but  in  the  morning  all  were  u|)earl\ 
.md  bre.ikfast  was  mpou  o\  rr.  The  caiitain  decidefl 
lo  ir\  his  luck  lishing,  ulhle  the  bo>  weiU  with 
Boan  to  the  place  where  lie  had  his  bear-traj)  set. 

■'Been  thar  all  right !"  exclaimed  Boan.  "i  ie  's 
s])rung  the  trap,  but  she  never  kelclu'd  him. 
This  is  the  second  lime  an'  I  don'l  (iiiile  ondi-i - 
-■land  it." 

The  trail  was  an  eighl-iiuh  one  and  h.ul  been 
sprung,  while  i>arl  of  ilie  luiil  — ihe  caica-s  ol  a 
bea\cr      w.is  eaten. 

Boan  and  the  bo\  looked  .iround  for  tracks. 
The  bo\  ,  strolling  down  the  slope,  suddeiiK  called 
lo  his  comiianioii:  "Come  down  herel  I  h.i\e 
found  a  Hack  and  it  's  a  monsler!" 

Boan  hurried  to  where  ihe  bo\  w,\sga/ing  ,U  a 
single  tr.uk  left  in  a  sin. ill  p.ilrh  of  snow.  The 
prim  w.is  dislincl  ,ind  .ipjieared  lo  h,i\e  been 
made  within  a  ver\-  sliorl  time,  ll  was  aboul 
lifleen  inches  long  and  eight  wide. 

Boan  look  one  look  at  it  .ind  e\(  l.iinird.  ■(IM 
Sol,  by  gum !" 

"The  big  grizzly?"  asked  the  bo\ ,  inctcditlotisK  . 

■That  '-  him."  said  Bo.in.  "No  wcmder  th.il 
nap  wimld  n't  catch  him!  ll  's  like  sellin'  a 
mouse-trap  to  latch  a  coxote.  ^  oil  see.  he  ]Uit 
his  old  fool  ll.it  down  on  il  .m'  sprung  llir  Imp 
without  il  (Well  jiiiichin'  him." 

"Whal  ,ire  \ou  going  to  do  now.'"  asked  the 
1„,\.  "Cm'l  we  hidi-  out  here  to-night  .md 
w.ilch  for  him?      ll  's  moonlight." 

"No,"  s.iid  his  companion,  "il  c.m'l  be  did. 
|)oi\  '11  be  up  agin'  to  nighl  or  to-morrow .  .m' lie 
i>  goin'  to  bring  in  .luolher  trap  tor  me  iiiebbe 
we  can  uet  the  old  felli'r  lo  walk  into  il.  but  he  '- 
might\-  ciile.  We  mighl  as  well  lake  ihi-  'im 
b.ick  lo  camp." 

"Win  don'l  \oii  set  it  again.-'"  siiggesled  the 
bo\  .      "I  Ic-  nii'Jil  gel  c-aughl." 

"No  use.      rile  It.!]!  's  lo(j  small;  .m'  .myw,i\  he 


won't  be  back  afore  three  days.  You  see,  when  a 
bar  is  makin'  his  rounds,  he  woriT  \isil  the  same 
spot  afore  three  days,  an'  if  he  don't  come  by  the 
fifth,  he  won't  come  at  all — that  's  the  rule,  and  I 
ne\er  seen  it  fail." 

That  night  Doty  came  in  bringing  a  big  bear- 
irap--llie  largest  procurable.  Il  was  a  wicked 
affair,  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  having  ,i 
row  of  .shar]>.  liea\  \ ,  steel  teeth  on  each  jaw. 
The  boy  did  n't  like  the  looks  of  it  and  thought  il 
W.IS  cruel  to  use  it.  but  Boan  overruled  his  objec- 
tions by  saying:  "Bars  don't  ha\e  the  .same 
leelin's  th.it  humans  do.  .\  wound  that  'ud  put 
a  man  oiii  don't  even  bother  them.  It  ain'i 
comlortable.  o'  cour.se,  but  il  ain'l  as  bad  as  you 
think.  Besides,  did  you  ever  slop  to  think  thai 
old  Sol  don't  make  any  bones  about  how  he  treats 
his  victims?  He  has  done  lots  of  cruelties  in  his 
lime.  Jest  the  other  night  he  killed  half  a  dozen 
~lu-e]) — leavin'  some  litlle  orphan  lambs,  too — an' 
badiv  wounded  llic  dog.  lie  11  mean  lots  o' 
luonev'  lo  me.  loo.  " 

"We  have  heard  soiiK-thing  about  this  bear," 
■-.lid  the  captain.      "Tell  us  about  him?" 

"Well."  responded  Boan,  "I  don't  know  so 
iiiiuh  .ibout  him,  invself.  but  I  'II  tell  you  what  I 
know  .  I  Ie  has  been  roamin'  these  hills  for  several 
years,  kilhn'  sheep  an'  callle  <in'  makin'  lots  o' 
iroubU'.  l-.vfi  y  lumier  has  lieeii  after  him.  an'  a 
lew   h.is  got  >lioi^;  but   n.iry  ,i  one  h.is  got  him. 

"1  Ie  's  ,1  monsler,  an'  the  smartesl  critter  I  ever 
heeiil  tell  of.  Traps  o'  all  kinds  has  been  set — 
but  he  knows  too  much  to  get  caught. 

"Thar  war  ,i  Swi-de  workin'  in  the  lie  camp  near 
here,  one  v  e.ir,  w  ho  h.id  ,i  sp.in  o'  mules — big  'uns. 
( )iie  evcnin'  .iboui  dusk  he  missed  one  o'  'em  and 
went  (low  11  to  the  crick  to  look  for  him.  lie 
heerd  .i  noise  off  lo  oiu'  side  an'  went  over  ihar. 
I'liilv  soon  he  seen  his  mule  and  started  to  walk 
up  to  him  savin'.  "W'o.  boy!  Sleadv'  now!'  He 
lu-ld  out  his  li.iiid  to  the  mule  like  he  had  oats. 
Ihe  mule  wailed  ontil  he  got  up  to  about  tweiitv' 
fool,  when  he  slood  upon  his  hind  legs — siiy,  thai 
Swede  give  one  look  aiul  run  like  the  Old  Man 
hi>self  vv.ir  .ifter  him'  Why  did  he  run?  Well. 
he  >eed  .igiii'  llu-  skv  the  he.id  an'  shoulders  of 
the  biggest  griz/lv  b.ir  in  llie  world.  The  Swedi' 
^.lid  he  war  eighteen  loot  liigli  —  I  guess  he  looked 
il.  all  right.  1 1  war  old  Sol.  No,  he  had  n't 
h.nnied  llu-  iiiuK — il  war  just  lo  show  you  how 
bii;  he  w  .If  when  he  could  be  mislook  for  one. 

"Old  S.iiii  I  lainilloii  -V  cm  know  him,  boy — 
l<ild  me  of  one  lime  wlu'ii  he  war  alter  deer  over 
to'. lids  {"liina  I.aki-.  He  h.ul  sloppwl  to  rest. 
Ii'anin'  agin  a  boiildif  up  on  the  side  ol  the 
niount'in.  Thar  war  a  clearin'  down  below  an' 
some  cattle  there  —range  stock.  I  Ie  sw  the  cows 
gillin'   nerviHis  ,m'  ,ill  gazin'  down  the  gladt — 
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thev  war  iip-wind  an"  must  a'  smelled  somethin'. 
A  vouiiR  bull  in  tlu-  herd  got  ihe  scent,  too,  an' 
begin  pawin'  tln'  dirt  an'  throwin'  it  over  iiis  baek. 
lighlin'  mad.  S;im  watched,  an'  purty  soon  seen 
tlie  willers  sliake.  like  as  how  some  animal  war 
a-comin' through  them.  I  le  just  set  tight.  The 
young  bull  moved  down  lo'ards  the  wilier,  an' 
jest  then  out  walked  a  monster  grizzly  bar. 

"Sam  s;iys  he  war  the  biggest  he  'd  e\er  siiw — 
said  he  must  a'  weighed  a  ton.  Sam  waited 
ontil  he  would  walk  out  to  the  center  o'  the  glade 
so  he  could  gi\e  him  more  "n  one  .shot. 

"But  it  seems  like  that  old  bar  has  a  charmed 
lile,  'cause,  jest  as  Sam  started  to  draw  a  bead  on 
him.  that  young  bull  marched  into  line  betwixt 
em.  Sam  swore,  but  in  a  second  he  saw  ihar 
war  somethin'  goin'  to  haiipen  an'  hap|ien  (|ui(  k. 
That  thar  tool  bull  war  too  young  to  ha\f  much 
sense,  an'  it  war  probably  his  hrst  bar.  .Ml  he 
knowed  war  that  he  war  goin'  to  lick  that  animal 
even  it  he  war  a.s  big  as  a  barn.  \"ou  know,  some 
of  these  young  range  bulls  is  about  the  most  dan- 
gerousest  animals  goin' — they  aiit'l  had  an>- 
e.Nperience  an'  they  ain't  got  much  .sense. 

"So  this  young  critter  came  rarin'  uj)  to  old 
Sol — for  it  war  him — and  got  right  in  front,  bar- 
rin'  the  road.  Old  Sol  stopiiefl  an'  kind  o'  looked 
at  hint  an'  moved  to  one  side,  but  Mr.  Bull  had 
a  chi|>  on  his  shoulder  an'  war  a-darin'  him  to 
knock  it  off.  Sol  seemed  like  he  war  in  a  ])urt\ 
good  humor,  Sam  Siiid,  an'  jest  sat  on  his  lunikers 
like  a  giant  dog.  his  tongue  hangin'  out,  his  head 
a  rollin',  an'  him  a-swayin'  from  side  to  .side. 

"Mr.  Bull  pawed  the  dirt  an'  roared  an'  rared. 
an',  when  he  seen  old  Sol  ain't  a-goin'  to  move,  he 
got  braver  an'  made  a  pa.ss  at  the  old  bar.  Sol 
sorta  leanwl  back.  Sam  said,  an'  showed  his 
teeth — looked  a  \ard  long,  Sam  siiid — an'  raised 
one  o'  his  big  paws  with  his  claws  all  bar'  like  a 
mad  cat.  Sam  said  he  war  so  diirned  int're.sted 
he  forgot  all  about  shootin',  so  he  jest  held  his 
breath  an'  watched. 

"Mr.  Bull  did  n't  see  nothin'  menacin'  in  Sol.  .so 
all  to  a  suddent  he  made  a  charge.  Sam  said  he 
could  n't  jest  tell  how  it  happened,  but  thar  war  a 
sound  like  the  pop  of  a  rifle,  or  somethin'.  as  Sol 
.smashed  that  critter  squar'  on  the  head.  Mr. 
Bull  crumpled  up  right  thar. 

"Afore  Sam  got  his  senses  back  enufi  to  know 
that  that  old  bar  war  his  meat,  old  Sol  had  disap- 
peared in  the  brush.  Sam  knowed  that  the  old 
feller  would  hang  around  ontil  it  got  good  an' 
dark,  an'  then  he  'd  come  out  an'  have  a  feast. 
That  bein'  the  case,  Sam  made  up  his  mind  it  war 
no  health>-  countr\-  after  dark,  an'  he  pulled  out. 
Yes,  he  is  some  big  bar." 

"How  did  he  get  his  name?"  asked  the  bo\-. 

"That   I  don't   know .     He  is  known  as  Sol  in 


these  parts — mebbe  he  's  called  somethin'  else  in 
other  parts." 

In  the  morning  lhe\'  curied  the  huge  trap  down 
to  Ihe  spot  where  the  other  trap  had  been  set. 
The  half-carcass  of  the  beaver  still  remained  as  it 
was  left — marauders  probabU'  understcKxl  that  it 
belonged  to  Sol  and  it  was  "Hands  Off." 

First  the  two  carried  some  more  dead  roots  and 
trees  to  strengthen  the  barricade  which  was  piled 
high  behind  the  bait,  between  two  pines — this  to 
insure  against  the  bear  entering  from  the  rear. 
The  two  trees  were  about  four  feet  apart,  and 
from  the  base  of  each,  Boan  had  constructed  a 
kind  of  fence,  consisting  of  some  dead  logs,  one  on 
l(jp  of  the  other.  The.se  were  fastened  with  pegs 
(lri\en  into  the  ground  on  each  side,  to  prevent 
them  rolling  otT.  These  two  fences  formed  a  rim- 
wa\  just  wide  enough  to  allow  the  bear-traj)  to  be 
set  between  them. 

It  was  dangerous  work  setting  the  massi\  e  con- 
iri\ance,  for  great  care  had  to  be  exercised  to 
pre\ent  its  being  sprung  while  handling.  The 
two  ma.ssi\e  springs  were  compressed  In-  jilacing 
the  trap  near  the  curving  root  of  a  li\e  tree;  under 
this  root  was  inserted  the  ends  of  two  dead  sap- 
lings, and  the\  were  brought  down  acxoss  the 
two  springs,  so  that,  when  pulled  down,  they 
would  compress  them.  The>'  made  se\'eral  at- 
tempts before  they  were  successful,  as  one  or  the 
other  of  the  saplings  would  slip  just  before  the 
s[)rings  were  completely  compressed.  Boan  did 
not  possess  the  regular  contrivance  used  for 
setting  these  tra|:)s,  .so  he  had  to  improvise  one. 
F'inally.  the\'  got  the  springs  down  and  the  big 
jaws  fell  open.  Boan  fastened  the  ])an  with  a 
couple  of  sticks,  while  the  boy  held  the  sajilings 
down.  When  completed,  they  carried  it  very 
carefully  and  placed  it  in  position,  breathing  a 
sigh  of  relief  as  they  saw  it  safelj-  set.  They  cut  a 
ninnber  of  dead  willow  twigs  which  they  sharp- 
ened on  both  end.s — making  pegs  abottt  six  inches 
long.  These  were  carefully  pushed  into  the 
grotmd  for  about  half  their  length  all  arotind  the 
trap  for  such  a  distance  on  each  side  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  the  bear  to  steiJ  ^^y  place  except 
on  the  steel  jaws,  when  he  tried  to  reach  the  bail 
.six  feet  ahead.  Fight  leaves  and  earth  were 
carefully  sprinkled  over  the  trap,  concealing  it. 
and  a  log  chain  was  fastentxl  to  it,  the  other  end 
of  which  was  attached  to  the  bottom  log  on  one 
side  of  the  runway.  The  chain  was  co\ered  w ith 
earth,  and  then  everything  was  ready.  The  bear 
could  not  reach  the  bait  except  t)y  going  through 
the  runway,  and  he  must  step  into  the  traj)  to 
avoid  the  sharpened  stakes. 

"Won't  he  know  we  have  been  there?  I  al- 
vva>s  supposed  that  a  bear  voiild  n't  go  into  a 
trap  if  he  smelled  human  beings." 
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"Thai'  's  nioslK  true.  liiH  Sol  lia^  lifcii  tliar 
twice  alread\ .  He  'II  know  the  trap  's  tliar  an' 
ir\'  to  get  around  it.  Mehlje  he  '11  think  he  ran 
>prini;  it  like  he  did  the  little  one.  \'ou  noticed  I 
did  n'l  teeh  th<>  bait.  I  tiiink  he  '.■^  still  around, 
as  it  's  gittin'  kite  in  the  season  an  he  "s  layin' 
tip  fat  afore  he  holes  up." 

Boaii  let  two  nights  |)ass  before  \isiting  tin- 
trap,  and  then  e\er\thing  was  as  the\'  had  left  it. 

The  fifth  e\'ening  after  Sol's  former  visit  eaine: 
and  the  night  was  a  clear,  frosty  one.  the  stars 
sparkling  like  l)rilliant  dianioitds  in  the  patches 
of  .sky  visible  through  the  trees.  There  was  not  a 
breath  of  wind,  and  the  silence  of  the  forest  was 
tuibroken.  It  was  the  crucial  lime — this  night 
or  none.  The  boy  was  nervous  all  the  e\"ening. 
e\er\  few  minutes  going  to  the  door  .md  standing 
just  outside,  listening.  The  trap  was  a  mile 
,i\va\  u|)  the  caiion.  and  he  knew  he  could  n'l 
hear  an\thing,  but  he  just  could  n't  hi-lp  it — he 
liail  to  listen. 

He  tried  to  be  interested  in  the  tales  being  told 
.tbout  the  fire,  but  his  thoughts  were  on  the  trap. 
l-',\cr\  ner\e  was  tense  .uid  the  strain  increased  as 
llie  evening  wore  on.  It  was  ])ast  ten  o'clock 
when  .1  lull  occin'red  in  the  conversation  ,uid  the 
bo\'  jumped  to  his  feet.  "What  's  thai.-'"  he 
exclaimed,  lie  ni-lied  outside  ,ind  listened. 
Not  ,1  sound  bul  ihe  trickling  of  w.iler  down  at 
the  spring,  lie  >tarted  to  turn  b.uk  when  some- 
thing reached  his  ears — a  sound  like  dist.ml 
thunder. 

"We  '\e  go!  Iiiui!"  lie  i  rii-d.  rushing  into  the 
cabin  and  snatching  his  title  from  the  corner. 
"Come  on,  let  's  go  after  himl" 

Ho.an  rose  and  ])Ut  a  restraining  hand  on  the 
box's  arm.  "Hold  on."  he  s.iid.  "If  we  ha\c 
caught  him  ,in'  he  sta>s  in  ih.il  Ir.ip  fixe  minutes, 
he  'II  be  ihar  in  the  moinin';  ,in'  it  we  went  down 
ihar  an'  he  got  out.  we  'd  In-  -<.ittered  .ill  oxer 
the  slate  of  Wyoming  afore  d.iybreak — an'  it 
wtaild  t;ike  a  setter-dog  to  find  our  pieces,  too." 

UlA)  Sol  h.id  risen  from  his  bed  in  ,i  comfortable 
spot  dee])  in  tlie  center  of  a  he.ix  \  clump  of  wil- 
lows. He  was  hnngrx-,  and  dusk  w.is  coniing  on. 
He  stretchetl,  xawned,  and  shook  his  long  co.it. 
Sloxvly  he  ambled  down  to  the  creek  .md  drank, 
then  sntelled  along  the  bank  for  a  few  xards  and 
lifted  his  sensitixe  nose  to  test  the  air.  Nothing 
c.ime  to  him.  so  he  nioxed  on  ii|i  the  stream  and 
\isited  a  beaxer-dam.  He  smelled  of  the  xinl  at 
the  lop  of  the  house.  The  smell  of  be.ixi'r  xvas 
there,  bul  he  knew  thai  the  familx'  was  not  .U 
home.  He  k-fl  the  stre.mi  and  walked  up  into 
the  limber,  slopiiing  liere  ami  there  to  turn  oxer  a 
Ini;  ,ind  lick  up  the  few  grnlis  he  founil. 

1  or   hours  he  xvandered  here  and   there,  and 


gratluallx'  came  near  to  where  the  trap  wa,s  set. 
.\  faint  ptifT  of  wind  brought  a  scent  to  his  nostrils. 
He  raised  his  mii/zle  and  txvisled  his  nose,  testing 
the  air.  He  smelled  ihe  beaxer  and  drew  near  to 
the  lit  lie  clump  of  scattered  trees  in  the  clearing. 
The  moon  xvas  bright  and  he  could  see  nothing 
susjiicious.  He  circled  the  place  where  the  trap 
l.ix  ,md  lost  the  scent.  He  moxed  around  thi- 
I  rees.  <lrawing  closer  and  closer.  .Again  he  caught 
the  scent.  He  ])atise<i  thirtx-  feel  axvay  and 
smelled  of  the  air.  He  apjiroached  the  two  trees 
.U  the  back,  xvhere  the  roots  xvere  |)iled — he 
smelled  them.  iVrhaps  he  could  smell  the  man- 
scent  ,  bul  it  was  old.  He  went  around  and  found 
the  runxvay — he  had  been  there  before.  He  look 
,1  steji  into  it  and  paused.  There  xx'as  the  carcass 
of  the  beaver,  just  xvhere  he  had  eaten  of  it  before. 
That  there  xvas  something  in  the  little  open  space 
between  the  sharj)  sticks  he  knexv,  and  he  hesi- 
tated. 

.\g.iin  he  smelled  th.il  enticing  odor.  He 
niised  his  massix-e  right  f(M)t  and  ])Iaced  it  care- 
fully oxer  to  the  left,  trying  to  get  a  foothold  on 
ihe  boilom  log  xxhich  projected  a  little.  He  put 
more  weight  on  his  foot — it  slippinl  and  drojiped 
into  the  little  o|)en  space.  I'here  xvas  a  loud  snap, 
.111(1  something  bit  deep  into  the  base  of  his  small- 
est toe.  With  a  terrific  mar  of  rage,  he  lurched 
backward,  something  heax  x  dragging  on  his  foot. 

Back  he  xveiil.  .iiifl  the  thing  brought  him  up 
with  a  jerk.  Willi  .i  leiriric  suari,  he  reached 
down  and  bii  h.ird  upon  this  iliing  ili.it  dared  to 
hold  his  fool.  .\ii\  thing  less  th.m  iron  or  steel 
would  haxe  Ih-cu  crushed  betxveen  tho.se  mas-sive 
j.ixvs — lull  this  thing  was  too  hard,  and  it  had  that 
dread  smell  of  steel.  His  toe  xvas  bleeding,  and 
ihe  smell  of  ihe  bloo<l  droxe  him  into  a  frenzy. 
\\  ilh  all  his  m.ignilicent  strength,  he  jinlled  upon 
ihe  thing  which  held  him.  It  moxed,  and  he 
dr.iggi-d  it  b.K  k.  Then,  amid  the  sound  of  rend- 
ing wciod  and  (racking  branches,  he  pulled  the 
heax  X  log  out  from  under  the  pile  alxixe  it. 
K.ickxvard  he  pulled  it  for  ten  feet,  this  log  xveigh- 
ing  xvell  over  a  hundred  pounds.  It  was  free  noxv 
from  the  mass  of  other  logs  and  moxcfl  more 
easilx-.  He  changed  his  direction,  the  chain 
slackened,  and  he  lifted  his  fiiol  with  the  trap 
h.inging  from  his  toe.  With  the  blows  ol  a  Irip- 
h.immer,  he  swung  the  trap  and  smashed  it  on  a 
dead,  barkless  log.  .\g;iin  and  again  he  battered 
it.  till'  chips  llxing  from  the  s|)lintered  xvood.  He 
started  ofl  and  xxeiit  around  .i  sapling  pine — then 
the  thing  on  his  fool  held  him.  He  turned  and 
circled  the  little  tree,  and  again  he  was  stopped  as 
he  reached  the  end  of  the  chain.  With  a  terrific 
growl,  he  fought  the  chain. 

The  xvhite  froth  came  from  his  snapping  jaxvs. 
and  the  ,iir  xv.is  rent  with  his  snarls.     .\  coyi->te. 
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which  had  been  near,  lured  b\-  the  smell  of  the 
beaver,  dropped  his  brush  and  silently,  cowering 
in  fear,  slunk  away  into  the  brush. 

Again  and  again  the  great  brute  beat  the  iraj), 
the  chain  clashing  and  clanging  at  every  blow. 
Still  this  thing  hinig  to  him.  He  made  a  half- 
turn  about  the  sapling  and  pulled,  the  chain  cut- 
ting deep  into  the  green  wood.  He  saw  the  tree 
bend  from  his  effort,  and  he  turned  siivagely  upon 
it  and  ri])ped  the  bark  with  the  claws  of  his  free 
paw.  One  more  might>'  ]3ull.  and  the  thing 
which  held  him  dropped  to  the  ground  with  a 
clang — he  was  free  I 

He  turned  and  ran,  crasliing  through  the  brush, 
down  across  the  stream  and  through  the  willows, 
snarling  and  snapping  at  the  brush  that  got  in  his 
u.i\.  In  a  little  while  he  began  to  calm  down 
and  he  slowed  his  pace.  Far  tip  the  cation  ln' 
paused  and  licked  his  crushed  and  Ijleeding  toe. 
then  on  again. 

Many  miles  he  traveled,  and  then  he  canu  to 
the  place  he  sought.  It  was  a  cavern  in  a  wild, 
almost  inaccessible,  spot  high  in  the  mountains. 
Into  this  he  crawled  and  lay  down  to  rest  and  lick 
his  wounded  paw. 

The  next  day  he  slept  titfulK'.  and  as  night 
came  on  he  awoke.  His  foot  was  sore  and  In- 
licked  it,  but  did  not  go  out.  He  was  getting 
lethargic — the  first  s\niptom  of  his  long  winter's 
sleep.  He  licked  his  wound  and  slept,  and  softlw 
as  he  lay,  the  fro.st  king  came  out  of  the  north  and 
painted  the  whole  world  white.  The  snow  i)iled 
uj)  and  covered  the  door  of  his  den,  and  Sol 
slept  on. 

Bo.\x  and  the  bo\-  were  up  at  dawn  the  morning 
after  the\'  had  heard  the  bear,  .\fter  a  hast\' 
breakfast,  they  made  all  speed  to  the  trap.  Near- 
ing  the  spot,  the>-  approached  cautiously,  their 
rifles  ready.  The>-  could  see  that  things  were 
changed  at  the  trap,  but  could  not  make  out  what 
had  happened.  The>'  walked  closer  and  closer, 
and  then  saw  that  there  was  nothing  there. 
They  walked  up  to  the  place — it  was  a  wreck. 
The  logs  were  thrown  down,  the  ground  torn,  and 
blood  was  spattered  all  about. 

The  trap  lay  at  the  foot  of  a  sapling,  around 
which  the  hea\y  chain  was  wrapped  so  tighth- 
that  it  had  cut  deep  into  the  wood  beneath  the 
bark.  Boan  spoke  just  one  word,  "(}one!"  and 
sat  down  on  a  log,  his  head  in  his  hands. 

The  boy  gazed  speechless  at  the  evidence  of 
such  terrific  strength,  such  furious  destruction,  as 
met  his  eyes.  Finally,  Boan  arose  and  spoke 
again,  "We  had  him,  but  he  's  gone."  He 
stooiicd  and  e.xamined  the  trap,  the  logs,  and  the 


ground,  then  he  said,  "He  leched  the  jian  with 
his  toe — see  the  scratch  here?"  and  he  indicated  a 
mark  on  the  i)an.  "This  tooth  caught  him  b\- 
the  little  toe  of  his  right  front  foot." 

The  boy  examined  the  trap  with  interest. 
"Gee,  just  look  how  he  has  bent  it!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "The  jaws  are  sprung  so  the\'  won't 
meet  by  a  half  inch  at  this  end.  I  Icre  is  a  piece  of 
bone  and  some  hair.  When  he  pulled  out,  he 
must  have  left  his  toe — I  'm  going  to  look  for  it." 

For  some  time  he  scratched  around  in  the 
debris  and  suddenly  cried:  "I  've  found  it!  Is  n't 
it  a  big  one?"  and  he  held  up  the  claw.  It  was  an 
inch  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  nearly  five  inches 
longhand  it  was  the  "little"  toe! 

The  next  spring  Sol  came  forth,  his  wound  healed. 
He  was  seen  and  recognized  by  one  of  the  moim- 
tainecrs  who  knew  him.  nnd  when  thi<;  ni;in  -^aw 
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the  trail,  lit-  marveled:  "H>'  gum!  Il  's  old  Sol 
all  right,  but  he  has  only  four  toes  on  his  right 
front  foot — the  little  one  is  gone." 

1' very  where  the  great  bear  went  his  trail  was 
noted— -and  he  was  called  Four-toes. 

For  many  >ears  he  roamed  the  range  from 
Green  River  to  the  Yellowstone,  defying  man  anrl 
beast.  His  fame  s])read  and  his  name  became 
known  to  thousands,  and  as  he  wandered  the 
forests,  monarch  of  all  his  range,  his  missing  claw 
was  resting  in  a  velvet-lined  ca.se  in  a  city  dwell- 
ing— the  baptismal  certificate  of  the  christening 
of  I'our-toes. 


t!)rC6Lru  o/lcelind  a  c/lCehitd.bJe  Jjrovv'n 

.        V       'V"  V*^  -^^  -^^^ 

By     ^Dlt-innit  oGcond>_    llplon  .  "^'Y^ 

Aiiv  Mi-lind.i  Mchilai)lf  Urowii 
Again  nil  iIk'  iiillioii  rode  gaih'  to  town. 
^      Her  fallu-r.  in  troiil  of  her.  cliirniped  to  Dobliin 

So  lilillicl\-.  he  lhciu;,;lil  't  was  hi>  j;i)od  friend,  tlie  robin. 

She  sonslit  not  for  rilihons  and  lace,  as  before, 
Bui  took  a  long  list  to  the  groeen.'  store. 
For  iier  mother  was  wishful  of  all  sorts  of  spices. 
Salt,  sugar,  and  raisins,  and  each  thing  that  nice  is. 

.\s  they  jogged  along  home,  and  were  half  through  the  wood, 
A  robber  s[)rang  out,  and  he  looked  far  from  good', 
lie  'd  a  big  lilunderlniss,  and  he  seized  Dobbin's  bridle, 
.\nd  hissed,  "Now  hands  up!    To  resist  would  be  idle!" 
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Hut  llu'  scaniii  ne\cr  llmuiihl.  'mid  his  saiic> 

demands, 
To  say  to  a  little  girl.  "Hold  up  your  hands!" 
He  thought  that,  while  i)urses  and  gold  he  was 

taking. 
Slic'd  be  just  a  little  heaii,  shaking  and  (]uaking! 

.\s  there  on  the  pillion  she  sat,  ver\'  still. 
Her  curls  hid  her  face,  and  she  looked  reall\-  ill ; 
But    while,   to   his  eye,  she  seemed   tit    to  he 

timibling 
Right  o(T,  her  sni.ill  hand  in  her  big  liag  was 

tumbling; 

And  while  she  drooped  lower,  and  looked 

worse  and  worse. 
And  just  as  he  reached  lor  her  lather's 

plumi)  (lurse. 
Right    straight    at    his    face,    when    he 

thought  she  was  cr\  ing, 
A  thin-papered  package  of  jiepper  went        ,v^ 

thing ! 


"Kerchoo!    Ah-kercliou!    Ah-kerchooahkcrchuo!'.:" 
Dear,  dear,  how  he  spluttered,  and  what  a  to-do! 
He  really  believed  that  he  must  be  "bad-dreaming," 
As  the  peppery  tears  down  his  cheeks  went  a-streaming. 

Before  he  could  guess  what  had  happened  to  him. 

Her  father  reached  out,  with  a  look  \ers-  grim, 

His  blunderbuss  seized,  "Forward,  march!"  shouted  grutily. 

And  ahead  trudged  that  bandit,  all  tear\-  and  snultl\! 


'/;'   (.' 


Thus  .Mar\'  Melinda  Mehilable  Brown, 
My  mother's  great-grandmother,  rodu  honu- 

from  town. 
"Cadzooks!"  fumed  the  bandit,  his  face  like 

\ermilion. 
'^(^■-jr     "Outmatched  b\  a  little  maid  percheil  on  a 

pillion !" 


^ 
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BOY   HUNTERS  IN   DEMERARA 

By   GEORGE   IXXESS   HARTLEY 


CHAPTKR   IX 

Tin;    roWEK    OK    TlIF    Jl'NGLF. 

Till-;  boys  slept  late  iIk-  ir-.\1  niorning.  When 
rhcy  awoke,  it  was  lo  liiul  the  sun  risen  half-way 
to  its  zenith,  and  Jack  gone.  W'a'na,  who.  of  the 
Indians,  alone  remained,  reported  that  Milton 
liad  departed  soon  after  sinirise  with  W'alee,  Jim, 
and  the  Maciisi  Dick  on  a  luinl  for  small  birds. 

Left  to  theniseb  es,  they  ale  a  dry  breakfast  of 
bread  and  canned  salmon,  and  then,  gini  in  hand, 
leaxins;  W'a'na  in  charge  of  camp,  set  olT  through 
the  jungle.  Tlu-ir  hunt  was  destined  to  be 
barren  of  result  so  far  as  the  actual  killing  oi 
game  was  concerned,  but  was  not  without  its 
thrills  for  Paul,  and  a  weird  sur])ris<'  for  both  i>\ 
them. 

They  followed  the  trail  of  yesterday  for  a 
hundred  >ards.  .md,  taking  their  bearings  with  a 
compass,  turned  north.  i)arallel  to  the  ri\er. 
Their  advance  was  slow,  l)ut  Paul.  tr\-  .is  he 
would,  could  not  axoid  the  patches  of  (lr\  leaves 
.md  brittle  dead  twigs  which  persisted  in  getting 
under  foot.  Fred's  progress  was  more  often  .silent, 
but  even  his  i)re\ious  training  did  not  prexfut  .1 
noisv  rustle  rising  from  misplaced  footfalls  now 
and  then.  Once,  twice,  several  times  lhe\'  (lushi'd 
tinamoii,  which,  if  their  approach  had  In-en  silent, 
they  shotild  ha\e  seen  nmning  on  the  ground. 
Two  agoutis  galloped  away  grtinting.  without 
offering  the  slightest  ch.tnce  for  a  shot.  A  larger 
animal,  hidden  beneath  a  tree  still  li\ing  and 
green,  but  uprooted  across  a  shallow  gulK',  sjirang 
from  its  cover  and  disapi)eared  in  a  swirl  of 
bushes — a  deer,  Fred  named  it.  Discouraged,  but 
not  relaxing  their  .illemiits  at  can  lion,  ihe  hunters 
pressed  on. 

.\n  hour  later,  P.uil  s.iw  toucins  in  the  open 
lor  the  lirst  time  in  his  life.  The  bo\  s  were  pass- 
ing a  spin\'  iialm  who.se  Irimk.  co\ered  with 
needles  like  the  back  of  a  hedgehog,  rose  fifty  feet 
to  a  cluster  of  broad  fronds  .it  its  head.  Two 
heavily  laden  strings  of  purjile.  l)eadlike  fruit 
hung  at  the  ba.se  of  the  leaf\'  iliister.  Fred 
|)assed  it  b\-.  but  Paul,  to  whom  all  jungle  objects 
were  strange  and  the  prickly  trunk  .1  new  and 
curious  sight,  itaused  to  stare.  SnddenK-,  a^  he 
gazed,  one  of  the  fruit  clusters  was  \iolenll\- 
.igitated.  .\  shower  of  jiurple  berries,  r.iltling 
.111(1  spattering  on  the  le.ues  at  his  feet,  caused 
him  10  dodge  li.ick  out  of  harm's  wa\',  and  he  was 
astounded  to  see  a  long,  triangular,  dark-red 
piece  of  wood,  apparently  acting  with  no  hand  to 


guide  il.  hacking  .md  tearing  at  the  fruit  in  a 
seemingly  desiHirate  effort  to  dislodge  as  much  as 
it  could.  Paul  seized  his  chum  by  the  shoiildtT 
and  pointed. 

"Look.  Skinnyl     What  is  it!-'" 

Bui  Fred's  answer  was  not  nece.ssarw  The 
low  tones  had  been  heard  Ijy  other  and  keener 
ears;  the  threshing  ceased.  For  several  seconds 
the  cluster  hung  as  stiff  and  taut  as  if  manufac- 
tured ot  wire  and  \\,i\:  then  came  a  sudden  jerk. 
.1  h.irsh,  drawn-oul  \elp.  and  from  il  llew  ,1  large, 
d.irk-bodied  bird. 

There  could  be  no  mistaking  the  broati.  six- 
inch-long  bill,  the  jel-black  bo(l\-,  and  reddish- 
\ellow  rum]),  nor  the  white  upper  breast  and 
throat.  A  da\'  spent  at  the  zoo,  a  colortxi  draw- 
ing in  a  book-store  window  on  Fifth  .\\enue,  and 
.1  stuffed  specimen  in  the  glass  case  which  occupied 
one  whole  wall  of  the  science  room  at  school,  had 
l.uiglil  Paul  to  recognize  this  bird.  It  perched 
on  ,1  limb  sixt\-  fe<'t  above  them,  as  large  as  a 
crow  ,ind  it>  hod\  ,is  black,  staring  down,  with 
ils  (|iieer.  p.ipii-ciitler  head  bent  lirsl  to  one  side 
.md  then  li>  llie  other  in  order  to  bring  the  bo\s 
.illernateK  within  the  \  ision  of  each  eye.  .\ 
second  toucan  joineil  it.  and  the  pair  made  the 
forest  ring  with  iheir  cries. 

"I  know  tho.sc!"  Paul  cried  out  loud,  for- 
getting c.iutioii,  so  o\erjo\cd  was  he  that  he  had 
recognized  the  birds  withoul  the  aid  of  his  friend. 
"The\  're  touc.ins!  Look  at  the  bills  on  them. 
Skinny!" 

The  two  birds  took  fright  al  this  hist  oulliurst, 
.lud  lied  <i\er  the  tree-tops. 

"Sure!  rhe\  're  red-billed  toucans,  or  bill- 
birds  .Is  |ieople  call  'em  here  down."  Fred  had 
remained  wliolK  unmo\ed  by  the  sight.  "The\ 
'r«-  mighl\  common  in  the  jungle.  We  '\e  got  all 
kinds  in  this  locality,  from  the  little  green  tou- 
canet.  not  bigger  than  a  robin,  to  those  large 
la-ggars  \C)U  just  saw.  \'ou  "11  see  lots  of  them 
after  >i)U  get  used  to  things.  We  \e  collected 
li\e  species  so  far.  and  that  one  's  the  largest  that 
grows,  except  perhajis  the /r>,i;(),  which  li\es  in  ihe 
.\niazon  count r\'.  I  sup|)ose  there  are  two  or 
ihree  dozen  species  found  altogether  in  South 
.\nierica.  though  I  don'l  belie\e  more  than  live 
or  six  li\e  right  here.  Tlie\'  can  make  a  lot  ol 
noise,  too.  as  \iiu  heard:  but  w.iil  until  >ou  realK 
hear  them  \elp!  ^'ou  '11  think  \()ii  're  out  on  .1 
counlr\  road  filled  with  ox-carts  whose  wheels 
nei'd  greasing!" 

"But  did  Von  .sir  his  bill.-'"  the  other  reiterated. 
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"It  's  bigger  than  the  one  on  the  bird  in  Mr. 
O'Xeil's  case  at  school!  I  shonki  think  it  would 
get  tired  to  death  carr\ing  a  tiling  like  that 
around  all  the  time." 

"Xothing  like  that,"  Frwi  declared,  his  manner 
perhaps  a  tritie  sui)erit)r:  "it  's  hollow,  just  a  thin 
layer  of  horn.  The  biting  edges  are  notched 
and  sharp,  .so  the  bird  can  hang  on  to  a  fruit  or 
berry  without  its  slipping  out.  .\nd  they  can 
bite,  too,  when  the\'  "re  woimded  or  shut  up  in 
.1  cage!  Xe.st  in  holes  and  generalK'  li\e  high  up 
ill  trees  where — Jim-in-etty!     Did  you  hear  thaU" 

Paul  was  not  startled — no.  he  was  purely  and 
nionslrousK'  frightened!  Half  stunned,  hr  threw 
himself  for  s;ifety  beneath  a  leaning  tree-trunk 
which  had  lieen  uprooted  recentK  and  fallen 
.igainst  one  of  its  neighbors.  Imagine  if  you  can, 
,1  thousand  watchmen's  rattles  twirling  in  unison 
to  the  accompaniment  of  many  steam-whistles 
close  at  hand,  and  \ou  will  ha\e  some  idea  of  llu- 
frightful  din  which  struck  above  the  jungle  with 
the  suddenness  of  a  c>'clone.  Of  course  he  was 
afraid.  Its  incredible  clatter  drowned  all  other 
sounds,  caused  his  ears  to  ring,  set  his  teeth  oil 
edge  by  its  infernal  shrillness,  and  caused  him  to 
([iiake  inw.irdly  by  its  harshness.  Then  it  passe<l 
bi-yond,  gradiialK'  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and 
dwindled  to  nothing. 

"\\  ha-wha-what.''"  Paul  stammered,  but  got 
no  farther,  so  great  and  shar])  had  been  the  shock, 
lie  could  feel  himself  trembling  as  if  from  ague. 

Fred  was  wiping  his  e\es,  weak  from  laughing. 
I'at  made  such  a  ridiculous  figure,  bent  half 
double,  jammed  tight  into  the  angle  between 
the  tree  and  the  ground,  his  round  face  dripping 
with  jierspiration,  its  chubby  |)inkness  lost  in 
chalky  white,  his  e\es  twice  their  normal  si/e, 
and  a  great  split  in  his  [x-t  llannel  shirt  which 
had  been  unable  to  withstand  the  strain  |)ul  upon 
it  bv  the  sudden  arching  of  that  wfll-()added 
back. 

"The\'  certainly  are  corkers  for  noise!"  I'nd 
ihortled  at  last.  "Beat  a  fooll)all  game  at  school 
all  hollow,  tlon'l  the\  i*  .Minosl  scaretl  me  to 
death,  /oo,  the  first  time  I  e\er  heard  iheni." 

"Was  n't  scared  at  all!"  Paul  was  standing 
up  now  looking  sheepish,  and  his  face  was  resinn- 
ing its  wonted  rudd\  hue.     "But  w-what  was  it?" 

"Macaws.  .\  Hock  of  scarlet  and  blues.  Did 
n't  you  see  them?  or  were  \(>u  too  busy?" 

"I  tell  >((U  I  was  n'l  .scared!  Just  stuiiible<l, 
and  fell  under  the  tree.  Of  course  1  did  n't  see 
them —     Well.  |)erha|)s  I  w;is  a  little  startled." 

"So  was  I  the  first  time,"  his  grinning  ohiim 
declared.  "I  crawled  between  the  roots  of  a 
inora-tree  and  hid  as  close  as  I  could.  Jack  was 
with  me.  and  he  was  almost  as  scared  as  I.  lie 
started   for  the   mora  as  quickly  as   I    did.   bin 


thought  better  of  it  and  stood  right  where  he  was, 
with  his  gun  reads .  Vou  ought  to  ha\e  seen  his 
face  when  he  found  out  what  was  making  the—" 

Fred,  during  his  recital,  had  inad\ertently 
leaned  against  the  trunk  of  the  spin>-  palm. 
Several  of  the  brittle  thorns  adhered  to  his  shirt 
and  punctured  his  shoulder  with  tlu-ir  sharp 
points. 

"Ouch!  Those  things  hurl!"  he  howled, 
frantically  e.xtracting  the  jirickK'  si)ines:  then 
catching  sight  of  the  face  of  his  companion, 
indignanth' deiii.indril :  "What  mx' you  laughing 
at?"" 

".\l  \ou,  Skiniu-  Shanks!      I  >o  it  again." 

"Don't  see  aiuthing  to  laugh  at  !" 

"Do  it  again,  Skinny,"  Paul  im|)lore<l,  bubbling 
over  with  glee.  "I  never  .saw  anslxxK'  jump  so 
in  my  life !"  His  body  shook  like  a  mold  of  lemon 
jelK'  and  the  tears  coursed  down  his  ample 
cheeks.  He  actualh'  wept  with  jo>-  as  he  leaned 
on  his  gun.  This  was  the  first  time  F"red  had 
been  caught  napping  in  the  forest! 

The  other  rubbed  his  shoulder  and  grunted. 
.\  moineiu  later  he  smiled,  then  laughed  as  heart- 
ih'  as  his  friend.  It  k'H-v  fumu',  after  all — but 
come  on,  they  'd  better  be  moving. 

As  they  ad^■anced,  the  jungle  grew  darker;  ihe 
trees  rose  higher,  with  their  tops  closer  knit  to- 
gether. The  ground  became  void  of  undergrowth, 
and  bari'  sa\e  for  crowded  tree-trunks.  The  sun 
failed  to  penetrate,  e\en  with  a  single  ray,  the 
dense  cano[)y  overhead.  Dead  silence  dogged 
their  steps;  no  sound,  no  cr>  of  a  bird,  no  stirring 
of  branches,  not  e\en  the  rustle  of  a  lizard  broke 
the  (luiel.  .\  cloud  passed  o\er  the  sun,  causing 
the  twilight  to  dee])en.  The  boys  walked  in  a 
gloonu'  \ault  of  deathlike  stillness. 

Paul  no  longer  crowed  oxer  his  chum.  The 
sultrv  heal,  the  darkened  shadows,  the  dead,  dead 
silence  of  the  jungle  caused  his  mind  to  turn  in 
more  mournful  directions.  His  imagination 
flowed  through  gloomier  ways  under  the  dismal, 
overpowering  inllueiice  of  his  surroundings. 
What  a  cheerless,  somber  place  the  jungle  was, 
after  all!  What  a  \ast,  inhospitable  region  it 
seemed,  like  the  ocean  with  its  limitless  miles  of 
never-ending  s|)ace,  \et  crowding  one  in,  preying 
on  one,  sutTocating  one  b\-  its  \cr\  magnitude! 
What  a  tin>-  atom  he  was! 

Paul  shivered,  though  dripping  from  the  heat 
of  the  sultry  ;itniosphere.  Suppose  he  became 
lost;  what  would  he  do?  what  could  he  do?  He 
might  wander  for  da\s  and  nights,  weeks  and 
months,  tramping  and  crawling,  or  running, 
growing  weaker  an<l  weaker,  bewildered,  insane, 
imtil.  faint  and  dying,  he  fell.  \\  hat  a  horrible 
picture!  This  was  not  like  home:  there  was  no 
kindl\-  iioliceman   read\-   to  direct   \our  way;  no 
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laxical)  ratlli'd  and  sputtered  at  tlie  torner, 
auaitiiis;  its  fare.  Here,  if  \ou  were  Io.kI,  you 
were  truh'  lost,  and  with  nothinc;  but  the  sun  to 
ijuidc  \ou.     Ai;ain  Paul  shuddered  at  the  thought. 

.\n  exclamation  from  l-'red  liroke  the  opi)ressi\e 
trend  of  his  imaijinalion.  He  glancxd  up  and 
realized  that  the\  had  come  to  the  edge  of  the 
forest.  The  ri\er  la>-  before  them,  and  Fred  was 
speaking: 

■'Pretty  spook\  in  there,  was  n'l  it?  That  's 
the  way  the  jungle  gets  sometimes,  just  for  a  few 
minutes — all  quiet  and  weird,  and  makes  you 
feel  as  small  as  a  fly  lost  in  Madison  Stiuare 
Ciarden.  Ugh,  it  makes  the  shivers  run  down  iiis' 
back!  Come  on.  let  's  keep  along  the  ri\er  on 
back  to  camp." 

Paul  said  nothing  and  follmved  his  friend.  The 
jungle  had  changed;  ra\  s  of  sunlight  seeped  in; 
there  was  no  longer  twilight;  a  greenheart  saki 
whistled  and  was  answered  b\  a  score  of  ri\als;  a 
dock  of  i)arrols  screeched  and  chattered  o\er  the 
plumlike  fruit  of  a  bullet-tree  that  overhung  the 
water;  several  sky-colored  nior])ho  butterflies 
Hitted  through  the  .sunbeams  ahead  of  them;  and 
a  toucan  \el])ed  far  off  in  the  forest.  i5ut  Paul 
cotild  not  rid  himself  of  the  lit  ol  oppression  which 
had  o\ertaken  him.     What  il  thc\  'were  lost  now  .■' 

Fred  was  nut  obsessed  l)\'  .iii\  such  fears,  or, 
if  he  was,  put  them  from  him.  .\t  the  present 
moment  he  was  i)eering  intentls'  at  the  parrots  in 
the  frtiit-tree. 

"Sh-h-h!"  he  whisi)ered,  holding  u\>  his  hand 
for  silence,  though  his  chmn  had  not  spoken. 
"I  'm  going  to  take  a  crack  al  those  parrots.  I 
think  they  're  dusk\s,  and  we  li.ue  n't  collected 
an\-  of  those  \et.  Watch  when-  lhe>-  fall.  Wail 
a  minute  till  1  sneak  up  a  little  closer  tt)  their 
tree." 

Al  the  report  of  his  little  gun.  the  parrots  tlew 
awa>-  shrieking — all  but  three  which  tumbled 
squarely  into  the  ri\er.  Both  bo>s  hmried  down 
the  bank,  but  discoxered  their  game  drifting  out 
of  reach,  twenl\-  feet  from  shore. 

"That  's  too  bad!"  Fred  condoled  with  him- 
self; he  was  hngel\-  disaiipoinied.  "just  m\  luck! 
.\n<i  lhe\-  (lie  du.sky  parrots,  tool  Wotild  n't 
that  make  a  bab>-  cry!" 

"Certainly  is  lough."  the  othi'r  commentetl, 
.iroused  teinporaril>-  from  his  harrowing  dreams 
bv  the  sight  of  action.  "It  's  a  shame  to  lose 
them  that  wa>-.  Can't  we  get  after  'em  some- 
how?" Then,  weighed  down  by  a  sudden  recur- 
rence of  his  fears:  "Say.  Skinny,  are  \ou  sure 
\ou  know  how  to  get  back  to  camp?"  He  ad- 
mitted to  himself  that  hf  was  lost. 

"Sine!  it  's  just  ;i  couple  of  iitindre'c!  j-ards 
up-stream.  Wh\?"  was  the  careless  response. 
I'red's  mind  was  cenlereil  on  his  drifting  parrots. 


"Oh,  I  don't  know.  I — 1  'd  just  hate  to  gel 
lost,  that  's  all." 

"Pshaw,  no  chance  of  that !  1  can  always 
lind  the  way.  After  you  've  been  in  the  jungle  a 
while  you  'II  be  able  to  do  it  as  well  as  anybody — " 
He  broke  off  and  stared  at  the  dead  birds. 
'T^ey,  look  at  those  parrots,  will  you?" 

Paul  drew  a  great  sigh  of  relief.  Though  he 
knew  his  chum  at  times  was  slightly  given  to 
boasting,  he  felt,  nevertheless,  a  thousand  per 
cent,  relieved  b>'  his  assurance.  The  parrots  as- 
sumed a  greater  importance  in  his  outlook  on 
life  than  lhe\'  had  a  moment  before. 

"Look  here.  Skinny,  I  'II  go  in  after  them,"  he 
volunteered.  "An  old  porpoise  like  me  can't 
sink,  and  I  guess  1  'm  a  pretty  good  swimmer. 
Hey,  what  's  the  matter  with  them.''  They  '\c 
come  to  life!"  The  dark  bodies  were  no  longer 
drifting  quielK  ,  but  wire  being  jerked  about  b\ 
some  unseen  agency. 

"That  's  just  what  I  told  you  a  minute  ago. 
Better  wait  before  you  go  in.  Things  don't  conic 
to  life  again  when  they  're  once  dead,  and  thosi 
sure  were  dead  a  while  ago.  Something  's  wrong 
It  's  working  at  'em  from  below.  Look  at  that 
fellow  bounce,  will  you?" 

Paul  shivered  for  the  twentieth  tiine  that 
morning.  What  was  it  to  be  now?  What 
horrible  thing  could  be  hidden  beneath  that  brown 
water?     I'gh,  he  was  glad  he  had  n't  plunged  in! 

"There  goes  one  under!  What  do  you  know 
about  that!" 

"There  go  the  others!"  echoed  the  fat  bo\ , 
as  the  water  do.sed  with  a  splash  o\er  the  two 
birds.  The  terrible  monster  had  dragged  them 
under.  "Is  it  an  octopus?"  he  demanded  in  an 
awed  xoice. 

"No!"  exi)loded  Fred,  contemiituously;  "oc- 
topuses don't  li\e  in  fresh  w'ater,  or,"  qualifying 
"up  this  ri\er  at  an>-  rate." 

"W  hat  was  il  then?  alligators?  croccxliles?" 

"Dunno.     Perhaps." 

Fred  scratched  his  head.  He  was  almost  as 
puzzled  at  the  proceeding  as  his  less  experienced 
chum,  but  hated  to  admit  it.  There  were  strange 
fish  in  that  ri\er,  so  he  had  heard.  Perai?  Can- 
iiibal-fish?     Could  it  be  they? 

"It  's  jirobabK-  a  lish.     Maybe  the  cannibal 
fish.     Anywa>'.  we  '11  get  after  whatexer  it  is  tlii^ 
afternoon." 

"What !  Are  you  coming  back  here  to  catch 
//;a/ thing?  Xothing  doing!"  Paul  retreated  up 
the  sloping  bank.  Wh.il  if  it  should  shoot  .i 
tentacled  arm  out  of  the  water  at  that  inomeni  ' 
"You  'II  not  catch  me  fooling  with  an>thing  like 
that!" 

"I  tell  you  it 's  only  a  fish.  Come  on,  let 's  go 
back  to  camp." 
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CHAPTKR    X 

CANNIBAL-I'ISIl— AM)   .SOMETHING    ELSE 

1"he  t'lcicr  Milton  had  rcturnwl  to  camp  before 
the  bens  arrived.  His  liad  been  a  fruitful  niorn- 
iiiS,  and  Paul  diseo\ere(i  the  rough  table  in  the 
li\ing-tcnt  to  be  strewn  with  the  acquisitions  cif 
his  trip.  Jack  was  sealed  on  a  bo.\  sorting  the 
specimens  when  they  entered. 

Twenty-nine  birds,  ranging  from  tin\-  humming- 
birds no  larger  than  biimblebcestoagiant  cassicjiie 
as  big  as  a  toucan,  had  been  jilaced  in  foin'  neatlx' 
arranged  rows  over  which  Jack  was  working. 
Such  a  combination  of  colors  Paul  had  ne\er 
before  seen,  but  nii  closer  examination  lie  dis- 
covered lhe\'  belonged  to  relatix'ely  few  indi\id- 
iials.     The  maj()rit\'  were  dull  grays  and  browns. 

There  were  antbirds  in  profusion,  moslK-  dark 
lined,  but  a  few  brighiK  striped  with  black  and 
white;  and  eight  or  nini'  \arious-sized  wood- 
hewers,  brown  abo\e  and  plain  gra\'  or  streaks  or 
-pots  below,  with  long  spiny  tails,  and  lengthened 
bills,  short  bills,  bills  that  were  wedge  shaped,  and 
others  that  ciuAcd  downwartl  like  a  sickle.  Ih 
saw  olive-colored  iKc.uchers,  a  lin\-  scaly-marked 
woodpecker,  two  small  green  manikins,  another 
jet  black  with  a  white  crown,  a  fourth — also 
black — with  a  bright  orange  head,  three  cotingas. 
a  white-throated  thrush,  and  se\"cral  himiming- 
birds.  Of  the  cotingas,  one  was  the  famous  green- 
heart  saki,  or  gold-bird;  another,  large  and  black 
with  a  broad  crescent  of  purple  on  its  upper 
breast,  called  the  purple  fruit-crow;  and  the  third 
— the  wonderful  red  chatterer. 

Red  chatterer?  What  a  misnomer!  Rose 
madder,  madder  lake  above  and  l>elow,  bright, 
sparkling — a  sun-ra>-  in  the  dull  green  foliage  of 
the  tree-top;  snow-white  wing-feathers  hall 
dipped  in  claret,  fringed  with  dark  maroon  coverts 
polished  with  wax,  as  small  as  a  robin — that  was 
the  red  chatterer. 

The  daintx-  beaiit>  of  the  half-do/cn  lunnming- 
birds  eludes  description.  Op;ds.  amethysts, 
lojiazes,  sapphires,  rtibies — the  whole  ganuU  of 
precious  stones  shone  in  their  iridescence.  There 
were  the  common  Cayenne  hermit,  the  little  red- 
vt-nted  hermit,  the  violet -tailed  mango,  with  its 
breast  dee|)l>'  marked  with  black,  and  the  large 
crimson  topaz,  carrxing  all  the  jewels  mingled 
into  one.  with  its  two  longest  tail-feathers  cin\cd 
and  crossing  one  another  four  inches  behind  the 
b(jd\'. 

Alongside  the  birds  la\-  two  sm.ill.  d.irk-brown 
squirrels, — the  often-inel-with  jungle  species, — 
and  a  liny  opossum  no  larger  than  a  mouse. 
The  laller  also  was  a  coiumon  forest  inhabitanl. 
Ii\ing  in  hollow  logs  and  rotten  stumps,  and  rais- 
ing   f.imilie--   of    six    or   i-ighl    children    which    it 


carried  about  on  its  back  imtil,  nearly  full  grown, 
they  undertook  to  shift  for  themselves. 

Three  bottles  contained  chloroformed  insects, 
just  as  the>  had  been  taken  from  beneath  a 
crimibling  ])iece  of  bark,  from  the  blos-soins,  or 
from  lit*'  lea\es  which  were  their  home.  Several 
lizards,  green,  blue,  or  brown,  or  a  combination  of 
all  three,  lay  at  one  side,  waiting  to  be  placed  in 
alcohol.  Some  were  speckled  with  man>-colored 
spots;  others  were  stripe<i  on  the  back.  .\  dozen 
butterflies  repo.sed  in  a  box  where  they  had  been 
dunijx'd  from  a  chloroform  jar.  Among  them 
Paul  discovered  one  which  was  entireh'  trans- 
parent, so  de\()id  of  opaque  colored  scales  that 
he  could  read  print  clearh'  through  its  wings. 

.\t  sight  of  this  im|)osing  array  of  material, 
I'red  hea\ed  a  sigh.  There  would  be  no  fishing 
for  liiiii  that  afternoon.  Twent>-nine  birds  is  a 
l.irge  number  for  two  men  lo  skin  in  fi\e  hours,  to 
sa\'  nothing  of  the  scjuirrels  and  o|)ossuni,  and 
the  insectswhich  had  to  be  pinned,  and  the  butter- 
Hies  to  be  folded.  \o,  Paul  would  ha\e  to  enter- 
lain  himself  for  the  remaining  hours  of  daylight. 

\\  hen  the  bo\s  had  narrated  their  adx'enttires 
of  the  morning,  the  affair  of  the  macaws  being 
embellished  and  enlarged  upon  by  Fred,  and  the 
experience  of  Fred  with  the  spin\'  |)alm  related 
with  great  relish  by  Paul,  Fred  spokeof  the  strange 
.ictions  of  the  dead  parrots.  "What  do  you  think 
pulled  ihem  muler.  Jack.-'     Cannibal-hsh?" 

"I'nfloubtedly.  Here  s  a  good  idea,  Paul- 
win-  don't  \ou  see  if  \-ou  can  get  some  this  after- 
noon, while  w(-  're  bus\-?" 

"\\  h.it !  III)-.''"  the  fat  bo\  demanded  in  much 
I  In-  >.ime  ton(-  he  had  used  on  the  ri\er-bank  an 
hour   before. 

"Sureh".  \i)u.  We  '\c  enough  work  here  to 
last  us  all  da>-.  but  \ou  can  kee])  the  pot  boiling 
b\-  collecting  stuff  while  we  're  at  it  in  the  tent. 
The  museimi  needs  a  lot  of  those  perai." 

"But  what  are  the\-  like.  an\  way.'"  Paul  was 
a  bit  shaken  al  the  thought  of  angling  for  the 
monsters. 

"They  're  jusl  w  li.u  lhe\  'ri-  called,  cannibal- 
hsh.  It  's  a  small  lish,  seldom  wi-ighing  over  foiu' 
liouncis,  shaped  something  like  a  porgy,  and  I 
suppose  the  most  s;xvage.  blo(xlthirst>-  beast  thai 
ever  grew  fins.  'l"he>-  lixe  in  fresh  water,  generalK 
in  ri\-er  ])ools.  and  jirobably  swim  in  small  schools. 
.\  taint  of  blood  in  the  water  is  enough  lo  turn 
I  hem  into  savage  demons,  and  they  'II  attack  the 
beast,  no  matter  what  it  is,  from  which  the  blood 
llows.  Their  jaws  are  armed  with  a  row  of  in- 
tensely sharp,  iriangul.ir  teeth,  which  enable 
them  lo  clip  off  a  mouthful  of  (lesh  as  easily  as 
if  it  were  snipped  with  scissors.  Tiiey  sound 
dangerous  and  they  are,  if  you  happen  lo  be  in 
the  water  wilh  ,>  bleeding  wound  on   your  bod\ 
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lUil  if  you  're  careful  ahoul  iluu,  il  s  perleclU 
safe  to  bathe  amoiit;  iheiu.  Just  don't  s'>  '" 
with  a  fresh  cut,  that  's  all,  and  don't  make  a 
terrible  splashini;  while  \oti  swim.  I  know  a 
man  who  had  his  linger  bitten  ofT  by  one.  He  was 
trailing  his  hand  over  the  side  of  the  canoe — " 

"Don't  \ou  want  an\  help  with  \oiir  speci- 
mens?" Paul  i[Uerru|)ted  eagerh .  lie  had 
heard  enough  of  canniljal-tishl  "1  '11  pin  these 
bugs  for>ou."  He  shi\ered  inwardh  ;  the>  were 
almost  as  bad  as  the  perai!  "It  's  time  I  was 
getting  used  to  them.  lle\'.  Skinny,  show  im- 
how  to  fix  this  elei)hant  of  a  beetle,  will  \(_>u.-'" 

After  lunch  all  three  commenced  work  in  earn- 
est. The  .Milton  brothers  assembled  their  kni\ is 
and  forceps,  their  arsenic  and  cotton  wool,  and 
iiuickly  were  buried  in  the  labor  of  skinning, 
stuffing,  and  labeling  their  specimens.  Paul, 
learning  rapidly,  iiiimed  the  insects  into  their 
boxes  with  a  deftness  remarkable  for  such  chubin 
fingers. 

Once  begmi,  the  business  progressed  with 
speed,  and  soon,  almost  before  Paul  realized  it. 
it  was  finished.  The  last  "bug,"  a  big  horned 
carrion-beetle,  was  placed  in  its  receptacle. 

Xow  what  should  he  do.''  Go  for  a  walk  in  the 
jungle.''  Alone.-"  Never!  Take  an  Indian  with 
him?  No.  lhe\'  were  all  bn.sy.  Well,  what  was 
there  to  do?  lie  felt  sleep\ .  Take  a  nap? 
Belter  not;  the\'  'd  laugh  at  him  for  sleeping  too 
much.  Fishing?  He  liked  that.  One  could  sit 
with  a  long  pole  in  the  shade  and  drowse.  Hui. 
ughl  those  cannibal-fish.  Still,  what  harm  could 
they  do  on  land?  .\nd  Jack  had  said  crocodiles 
Would  n't  bother  liim.  Supjjose  he  took  a  tr\  at 
it. 

"What  kind  of  b.iit  do  you  u.se.  Jack?"  he 
demanded  suddenly. 

"Bait  for  what.^  What  are  vou  talking  almut. 
Fat?" 

"Those — those  cannilial-fish  you  were  telling 
me  of." 

"Oh,  sureKI  What  am  I  thinking  about  1  1 
was  so  bus\  on  this  cotinga  that  I  did  n't  under- 
stand. Why.  here,  use  some  of  these  birds  that 
we  'vc  skinned.  That  's  the  best  bait  I  know  of 
for  perai.  And  there  's  a  piece  of  line,  with  a  hook 
and  a  wire  leader  attached,  hanging  over  thai  box 
in  the  corner.  Cut  a  pole  down  by  the  ri\er  and 
you  'II  be  fixed  all  right." 

Paul  sauntered  down  to  the  river-liank  to 
select  a  place  for  his  c|uiet  afternoon  of  fishing. 
Twent>-  feet  from  the  canoes  a  small  point  of 
land  jutted  several  \ards  into  the  water,  and  was 
shaded  by  a  gnarled  and  knotted  cakeralli  tree 
in  full  bloom.  The  great,  irregular  dome  of 
blos.soms,  each  flower  like  a  beautiful  pink  orchid, 
and  ever\-  twig  fringed  with  them,  reminded  him 


ol  a  giant  pe.ich-iree  in  the  spring.  .\  bush  of 
light  wood  furnished  a  pole,  and  he  seated  him- 
self with  his  back  against  the  broad  trunk. 

The  lio(jk  had  been  in  the  water  but  ,i  >horl 
while  wlu-ii  I'.iul  Icll  ,i  \icilcnt  lug  mi  llie  line. 
With  .1  uluMip  hi'  lir,i\cd  upward,  .nid  an  instant 
later  the  lisli  >iriigglfd  mi  tin-  bank.  Cannibal- 
lish  he  pronounced  il,  .ind  he  was  right. 

Then  lollowed  an  exciting  moment  while  he 
exiracted  the  hook.  The  (jerai  had  swallowed 
the  enticing  bail,  and  the  hook  was  embedded 
deep  in  its  gullet.  When  Paul  ath.iiucd  a  >loiil 
linger  toward  the  e\il-looking  moulh,  the  .suage 
jaws  closed  with  a  snaji,  and  the  razor  teeth  niel 
with  a  click.  "That  's  not  the  way  to  do  il." 
he  decided;  "In-  'II  lia\c  my  finger  off  in  a  jifiy  if 
I  don't  look  out."  Then,  being  a  boy  of  resource, 
he  thrust  a  slick  between  the  gajiing  jaws  and 
>cKin  had  the  barb  loosened. 

"That  's  the  way  to  do  it.  Jiisi  use  a  little 
common  sense  and  a  fellow  can  ilo  an\  thing. 
Look  ,ii  him  chew  that  slick!"  The  little  piece 
(il  wiicid  wa>  being  ground  to  splinters.  "Whew,  a 
Hock  (it  tho.se  rrytild  chewa  fellow  up  pretty  quick!" 

Paul  rebailed  his  hook,  and  five  minutes  later 
had  a  second  [lerai  strenuously  flo[)|)ing  beside 
the  first  OIU-.  A  dead  branch  in  the  hands  of  the 
fisherman  pre\ented  il  from  casting  itself  back 
into  the  water.  Disappointed  in  this,  the  strug- 
gling fish  turned  upon  its  companion  and,  to 
Paul's  disgust,  bit  a  mouthful  of  flesh  from  its 
leebb  moxing  bod\'  just  in  front  of  the  tail.  .As 
if  satisfu'd  with  that,  it  ceased  its  tloundering, 
and  la>'  mi  the  bank  ipiietly  gasping  its  life  awa\'. 

During  the  next  half-hour  the  bin-  caught  two 
more;  then  the  s])ort  slackened.  He  grew  bored 
and  fell  into  a  dtize.  .\fler  another  half-hour  of 
blisslul  repose,  he  awakened  refreshed  .md  with 
the  thought  ot  action  on  his  mind. 

There  were  the  canoes-  why  not  tr>'  fishing 
Irom  one  of  them?  I  le  would  like  to  show  those  fel- 
lows a  good  catch,  just  to  let  them  know  he  'was  a 
fisherman.  He  had  n't  likerl  the  way  Fred  had 
snickered  when  he  had  decided  to  [lin  bugs  rather 
than  go  after  the  perai.     He  'd  show  'em! 

The  two  canoes  were  fastened  to  a  stake  dri\en 
in  the  bank.      Their  paddles  lay  ready  for  use. 

Paul  eyed  the  craft  dubiously.  The\  looked 
very  long,  and  \er\'  narrow,  and  very  tii)sy;  too 
round-lxjttonied  for  safeU  .  He  had  been  in  a 
dugout,  of  course,  so  why  hesitate  now?  Hut  that 
was  dilTerent;  he  'd  never  handled  one  alone  be- 
fore. Wail  a  moment!  .An  anchor  was  needed, 
or  he  'd  drift  too  far  out.  That  big  chunk  of 
rock  sticking  out  of  the  bank  would  do  if  tied  to 
the  painter. 

The  embarkation  was  accomplished  with  no 
untoward  accidenl.     B\'  a  clexer  feat  of  balancing. 
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li\  aiiuiously  wljiiiig  lorward  sIl|i  In  sU-p,  iisiii^ 
ihe  poll-  in  tin-  same  manner  lluii  a  Jajjanese 
lighl-rope  walker  handles  his  umbrella,  with 
body  eonlorlions  and  frantic  wa\ing  of  arms, 
Paul  managed  to  reach  the  stern  seat  of  the  tick- 
lish crafl.  A  relieved  sigh  accompanied  this 
achie\enient ;  and,  gingerly  drawing  a  paddle 
from  the  bottom,  he  ])ushed  olT. 

Although  no  master  of  the  art  of  paddling,  I'.ml 
had  little  difficullN  in  reaching  the  sixil  he  had 
selected  as  the  most  promising — though  actualh 
one  was  as  good  as  another — lifty  feet  out  from 
shore.  He  carefully  eased  the  anchor  o\cr  thi' 
side,  baited  the  hook,  and  waited. 

He  had  not  long  to  wail.  If  all  the  cannibal- 
llsh  in  the  Ma/.aruni  had  Ikiu  crowded  together 
under  that  canoe,  lhe\  could  n<it  have  l^tlen  more 
raiiidly.  Before  his  sinker  had  sunk  a  foot  below 
ihe  surface,  came  a  strike.  .\  jerk,  .iiid  the  perai 
llopijed  in  the  boat. 

Paul  inserted  his  lingers  in  its  gills,  released  the 
hook  from  its  snai)ping  jaws,  and  carelessly  Hung 
ihe  fish  to  the  far  end  of  the  canoe.  The  sudden 
moxement  came  near  proving  his  undoing.  The 
craft,  a  mere  round-botlomed  sliell,  rocked  peril- 
ousl>-  from  side  to  side.  He  grasjjcd  desperateh 
•it  the  gunwales  and  fought  to  regain  his  etiuilib- 
riuni.  I'resentK  the  crazy  vessel  steadied  it.self, 
and  the  boy  drew  a  dee))  breath  of  thankfulness. 
What  if  he  had  gone  oxer?  L'gh,  those  cantiibal- 
hsh! 

The  next  liftci'n  minutes  were  hlled  with  excite- 
ment for  the  stout  hsherman.  At  the  end  of  thai 
period  a  dozen  sil\ crv',  oval-shajjed  perai  struggled 
in  the  bow  of  the  canoe.  .\s  fast  as  he  caught 
line,  it  was — cautiousK'.  now — tossed  in  tin 
direction  of  the  bow. 

.\s  the  number  of  lish  aciuimilated,  llieir 
desperate  pounding  and  jumping  increased. 
With  the  addition  of  each  new  member  to  the 
gasping  coterie,  came  a  renewal  <if  the  threshing 
about.  Freshly  caught  fish,  unless  placed  in  a 
box,  do  not  remain  long  in  one  spot,  but  llop  this 
wav  and  that,  until  exhausted,  inward  tlu'  water 
if  it  is  near,  or,  in  .i  boat,  from  llu-  buw  to  stern  or 
stern  to  bow.  This  then  was  llu-  sight  th.il 
greeted  Paul  as  he  tossed  forward  his  thirieeiith 
catch:  an  achancing  horde  of  snapping,  gritting, 
razor-toothed  demons,  coming  with  short,  spas- 
modic leaps  which  carried  them  toward  him  al 
e\er\'  bound  I 

Paul  drew  himself  into  as  small  .1  heap  as  his 
big  proportions  allowed.  With  his  pole  he  slabbed 
al  one,  sending  it  sliding  to  the  other  end  of  ihi- 
canoe,  wlu-re  it  immediateh  commenced  flo|)|)ing 
forward  again.  The  others  came  on.  Discard- 
ing the  pole,  afraid  to  slir  lest  he  upset  the  crafl, 
he  seized  the  padfUe  and  pushed  the  others  back. 


One  broke  through  his  guard  and  wriggled 
against  his  fool.  .\t  touch  of  the  hard  sole,  it 
automatically  snajjped,  and  tore  loose  a  chunk  of 
leather,     .\nother  Hopped  by  it. 

Paul's  feel  came  up  under  his  bodv'  with  a  jerk. 
There  was  no  room  for  them;  he  backed  ofl  the 
low  seal  and  wriggled  toward  the  stern  as  far  as 
the  narrow  dimensions  of  the  canoe  and  his  great 
expan.se  of  body  would  lei  him.  Then,  jammed 
in  the  stern,  he  stood,  or  rather  la\  stuck,  al  ba\ . 

.\s  ihe  hundrefl-and-eight\'  or  more  pounds 
crept  toward  the  rear  end  of  the  liny  vessel,  the 
bow  rose  higher  and  higher  in  the  air.  A  stee|5er 
slide  was  created  for  the  perai  with  every  inch  he 
retreated,  and  down  they  came  in  a  bod\  .  Paul 
fell  a  tug  at  his  still  bright  and  new,  highh 
polished  puttees.  .\  gaji  apjieared  in  one  of  tin 
pigskin  coverings! 

He  lurched  back  violenllv';  the  canoi-  lurched 
with  him.  .\n  instant  later  the  waters  of  the 
Mazaruni  closed  over  his  head! 

Paul's  sensations  as  he  went  down  and  down 
are  hard  to  describe.  Death,  torture,  his  mother. 
Fred,  the  feel  of  slim>-  things  striking  his  bodv', 
ihe  tearing  of  llesh,  the  camp,  all  were  mixed  in  a 
conglomerate  confusion  of  mental  panic.  Down 
he  went — it  was  all  over!  But  no!  His  head 
|)oi)ped  u|i;  that  big  bodv'  could  not  stay  down' 

He  was  not  dead  yet!  With  the  realization  ol 
this,  he  commenced  a  frantic  alleinpl  lo  reach 
shore.  SuddeilK  it  came  lo  him;  "Be  careful 
lo  make  as  little  splash  as  \ou  can  when  you 
swim,"  Jack  had  said.  He  ceased  his  panic- 
strickin  efforts  and  struck  out  with  a  bold  stroke. 
1  low  he  wanted  to  hurl  him.self  through  the  water! 
bul  he  dare  not.  How  distani  ihe  bank  seemed! 
how  slow  his  progress!     Would  he  never  reach  it.-" 

I'ifleeii  seconds  later — it  had  seemed  fifteen 
minutes-  the  fai  bov  drew  himself  up  safe  and 
sound  on  the  narrow  sandv  shelf.  He  was  ex- 
hausted, mil  bv  the  effort,  but  b\-  the  bodilv 
weakness  which  follows  sudden  fright.  He  was 
alive!  He  sank  down  dripping,  wet,  with  his 
back  against  the  nuiddv  bank,  regardless  ol  ruin- 
ing his  new  clothes  with  the  clinging  clay,  but 
lillrd  with  thank.sgiving  at  his  miraculous  escape. 

Win  had  he  not  been  attacked  in  ihe  water." 
Perhajis  Jack  was  wrong  after  all,  i)erhaps  the> 
would  not  attack  a  man.  But  that  man's  linger? 
What  would  thev  say  at  camp  when  ihev'  heard 
he  had  u])set?  He  certainly  could  never  tell  them 
Ihdl —  .\nd  the  canoe?  Jiminy,  he  could  n't  leave 
that  ihere,  tloating  bottom  upward,  a  dead  give- 
.iway!  "Should  he  gel  Wa'na  to  fetch  it  for  hini.- 
\d,  the  Indian  might  tell. 

Paul  was  made  of  good  material,  and,  when  he 
had  recovered  from  his  fright,  determined  lo 
retrieve  the  tell-tale  vessel  him.self.     But  it  was 
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not  wiilioiil  Ifiir  and  trembling  llial  ho  puslu-d 
out  in  the  second  cra't.  \o  accidents  occurred, 
and  i)resently  both  tiny  dugouts  were  again  tied 
U)  their  stake,  showing  no  signs  of  ha\ing  been 
used.  His  pole  had  been  reco\ered,  lloating 
beside  the  upturned  eaiuie. 

As  it  would  be  inijiossible  to  return  \n  ilie  tent 
before  his  clothes  were  dr\-,  Paul  seated  hiiusell 
.igain  on  the  bank.  1  lis  clothes  were  in  a  terrible 
mess!  his  shoes  torn  b\-  the  savage  fish  1  his  |)Uttces 
ruined!  What  an  untidy  place  the  tropics  were 
for  a  well-dressed  boy  to  live  in!  Ilowe\er,  no 
use  crying  ox'cr  spilled  milk:  Might  as  well  tish 
some  more  while  he  was  drying  out.  Then  per- 
hai)s  he  could  sneak  into  the  tent  without  any- 
one noticing  him  and  change  his  clothes.  Then 
things  would  be  all  right. 

He  found  his  old  place  under  the  caki-ralli  tree. 
This  time  he  used  for  b.iii  ,i  jiieic  Irom  one  ol  the 
camiibal-fish  which  had  been  left  dead  on  the  bank 
.ind  were  now  coxered  with  a  swarm  of  ants. 
\n\lhing  would  do  for  l)ait  to  catch  those  beasts, 
he  decided. 

Time  passed  rapidh .  The  afternoon  was 
:^rowing  late;  soon  he  woulil  h,i\e  to  lea\e  whether 
he  was  dry  or  not.  .No  more  fish  took  the  hire, 
and  his  apparel,  though  it  had  lost  its  dripping 
,ipi)earance,  felt  sogg\-  against  his  body.  He  was 
not  having  a  pleasant  time.  In  h\e  minutes  more 
he  would  ha\-e  to  return  to  the  lent,  and  trust  to 
luck  that  the\-  would  iint  notice  his  forlorn 
.ippearance. 

SiiddenK  he  It'll  .i  lug  at  his  pole,  a  sicadv 
downward  pull,  lie  struck  violeiilK.  u|iluM\ing 
with  all  his  strength.  The  ]>iile  ga\c  a  Irille. 
then  more  easiK,  then  suddeiiK .  and  something 
llashed  wriggling  from  the  water  to  be  flung  high 
into  the  air  !)>■  the  might)-  cast.  The  line  struck 
.111  oxcrhanging  limb,  wrapped  twice  around  it, 
.111(1  the  writhing  object  attached  to  it  hung  sii>- 
pi'iided  o\er  the  water  out  of  Paul's  reach. 

That  startled  indi\idiial  scraiiiblcil  behind  the 
tree.  What  was  that  thing.  an\\\,i\  .•"  .\  snake.-* 
-mr,  a  large  eel!  Phew,  he  haled  lliem  as  much 
as  snakes!  Just  to  look  at  one,  all  crawK-  and 
slim\-,  was  enough  to  give  a  fellow  the  shivers! 
How  was  he  going  to  get  the  s(|uirmiiig  beast 
diiwn?     He  knew — cut  the  lino! 

His  train  of  thought  was  interrupted  b\  a  xoice 
frciin  the  path  wliich  led  to  cami): 

"Hello,  l-'al;  have  any  luck?  We  finished  up 
sooner  than  we  thought,  and  I  came  down  to  see 
how  you  were  coming  on.  " 

Paul  groaned  inwardl\-.  .Ml  was  lost  now. 
Skimi\-  would  see  his  wet  clothes  all  covered  with 
mud,  and  then  — 

".No,"  he  growled  shorlK.  then  .idded:   "h,i\c 

( To  I'c 


n't  (aught  much  of  anxlhing.  ( k)  on  back  to  the 
tent  and  I  'II  meet  you  there  in  a  minute." 

This  hint  was  a  false  nio\e  on  his  pan,  as  he 
quickly  disco\ered.  P'red,  his  curiosity  aroused 
b>  the  remark,  descended  the  bank,  'VX'hat  had 
got  iiilo  Pal.-"  he  wondered.  A  glance  showed 
him  ihe  trouble. 

"Wli\ ,  \-ou  great  big  old  porpoise,  you  've  gone 
and  fallen  in!"  He  burst  into  a  peal  of  laughter 
— this  was  too  good  to  miss. 

Fat  glared  at  him. 

"What  happened.'"  the  new -(-omer  demanded. 
"Slip?     (".et  dragged  in  by  a  crocodile?     Ha!  ha!" 

"No  laiighin'  matter!"  Paul  snorted.  "Wish 
it  had  been  \-oii!"  He  would  gladly  ha\-e  seen 
his  chum  ducked  on  the  spot. 

"What  's  thai  \du  've  got  hangin'  there?"  cried 
Pred.  catching  .-^ight  of  the  dangling  eel,  and 
ignoring  the  last  remark.  "An  eel?  Why  don't 
\-oii  get  him  down?" 

"( ict  him  down  \(iiirself,  if  you  want  him;  I 
don't,"  was  the  sullen  retort. 


"\'oii  bel 


I  gel  Imn! 


lore,  gi\  e  me  a  boost. 


W  ilh  ill  grace  P.itil  lent  his  chum  a  hand  up  the 
tree.  Once  in  the  branches,  which  fortunatelx 
grew  close  to  the  ground,  Fred  was  as  agile  as  a 
monkex  .  In  a  few-  seconds  he  was  astride  the 
limb  whi(  h  held  ihe  eel  and  skilfulh-  working  his 
wa\-  along  il. 

"Here  goes!"  he  shouied  wlien  lie  had  reached 
hi>  go.il.  "Ciet  a  slick  to  club  il  with  when  I 
I  brow  it  down  or  it  'II  scjuirm  back  into  the  ri\er. 
I  'm  going  to  (111   the  line.     All  read\-? — Wine.'" 

I  le  had  grasped  the  eel  preparatory  to  se\-eriiig 
ihe  line.  .\t  his  touch  the  fish  had  gi\-en  a  con- 
\  ul.sixf  jerk;  a  strong  electric  shock  was  the  result. 
Fred  uttered  a  howl,  lost  his  balance,  and  plunged 
head  foremost  into  the  rixer. 

('■one  was  Paul's  animosity,  his  false  pride;  his 
fear  of  cannibal-fish  was  forgotten!  His  chum 
I'Ved  was  in  danger!  Without  hesitating  a  second, 
he  iilunged  in.  eager  to  help  and  sa\e  if  he  could. 

Hut  there  was  little  need  of  his  attempt.  The 
other  boy  was  alread>-  crawling  out,  grinning 
broadly.  .\  wetting  mattered  little  to  him.  Paul 
had  a  harder  time,  but,  with  the  aid  of  his  friend. 
soon  firagged  himself  to  safet>-. 

"\\  hew-,  that  was  a  narrow  escaiie!"  he  gasped, 
when  he  was  on  dry  land  once  more,  "Too 
many  petal  around  here  to  suit  me." 

"You  're  not  cut,  are  vou?"  demanded  Fred. 
"Then  there  's  no  danger,  ^"ou  can  swim  all 
your  life  without  one  touching  \-ou  if  >ou  're  not 
bleeding.  But  if  vou  thought  the>-  would  tackle 
\ou,  when  you  jumped  in,  all  1  can  sa\-  is  that  you 
're  a  man,  you  old  lovable  bunch  of  fat!  Now 
lei  's  gel  that  electric  <x\." 

contiiliud) 
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Many  year?,  ago,  in  the  da\>  of  ilu'  Angles  and 
Saxons,  there  was  once  a  king  of  England  whcse 
name  was  AtheKvold.  In  that  linio  a  traveler 
might  bear  fifty  pounds  of  good  red  gold  on  his 
back  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Eng- 
l.ind,  and  no  one  would  dare  molest  him.  Rob- 
'  ITS  and  thieves  were  afraid  to  ply  their  railing, 
ind  all  wrongdoers  were  careful  to  keeji  out  of 
the  wa\  of  King  .Xthelwold's  officers.  That  was 
a  king  worth  while  I 

Xow  this  good  King  AtheKvold  had  no  heir  to 
his  throne  but  one  young  daughter,  and  Ckild- 
borough  was  her  name,  rnhappih',  when  she  was 
just  old  enough  to  walk,  a  heavy  sickness  fell  up- 
on King  .AtheKvold,  and  he  saw  that  his  days 
were  numbered.  lie  grieved  greatly  that  his 
daughter  was  not  (jld  enough  to  rule  and  to  be- 
come queen  of  luigland  after  him.  and  called  all 
the  lords  and  barons  of  England  to  come  to  him 
at  Winchester  to  consult  concerning  the  welfare 
of  his  kingdom  and  of  his  daughter. 

FinalK-  it  was  decided  that  fiodrirh.  I'.arl  of 
Cornwall,  who  was  one  of  the  bra\est,  and,  ever>- 
hody  said,  one  of  the  truest,  men  in  all  England, 
should  take  charge  of  the  child  dolrl borough  and 
rule  the  kingdom  for  her  until  she  was  old  enough 
to  be  made  queen.  On  the  Holy  Book,  Earl  God- 
rich  swore  to  be  true  to  this  trust  which  he  had 
undertaken,  and  he  also  swore,  as  the  king  com- 


manded, that  when  (ioldborough  reached  the 
proper  age,  he  would  marry  her  to  the  highest, 
the  fairest,  and  the  strongest  man  in  the  kingdom. 
When  all  this  was  done,  the  king's  mind  was  at 
rest,  for  he  had  the  greatest  faith  in  the  honor  of 
Earl  Godrich.  It  was  not  long  thereafter  that 
the  end  came.  There  was  great  grief  at  the  death 
of  the  good  king,  but  Godrich  ruled  in  his  stead 
and  was  the  richest  and  most  powerful  of  ail  the 
earls  in  England.  We  shall  sa\'  no  more  about 
him  while  Goldborough  is  growing  older,  and  in 
the  end  we  .shall  see  whether  Earl  Godrich  was 
true  to  his  trust  and  to  the  promises  he  had  gi\en 
to  Goldborough's  father. 

Xow  it  happened,  at  this  same  time,  that  there 
was  a  king  in  Denmark  whose  name  was  Birk- 
abeyn.  Three  children  he  had,  who  were  as  dear 
to  him  as  life  itself.  One  of  these  was  a  son  of 
h\v  years,  and  he  was  called  1  lavelok.  The  other 
two  were  daughters,  and  one  was  named  Swan- 
borough  and  the  other  Eltlad.  Now  when  King 
Birkabeyn  most  wished  to  li\e.  the  hand  of  death 
was  suddenK'  l.iid  upon  him.  As  soon  as  he  real- 
ized that  his  da\  s  in  this  life  were  over,  he  looked 
about  for  some  one  to  take  care  of  his  three  young 
children,  and  no  one  seemed  so  fit  for  this  office  as 
the  Earl  Godard,  To  Godard.  therefore,  he 
intrusted  the  care  of  his  three  children,  and 
Giodard  faithfulK'  promised  to  guard  them  until 
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die  l)i)\  lla\clok  was  old  enoLisli  li>  Ixtoiiu-  Kiiii; 
ui  Denmark. 

Scarcely,  ho\ve\er,  was  llie  \n>(\\  nl  Kinj;  I5irk- 
,ihe\  n  laid  a\va\  in  llie  s;ra\e.  before  the  failliless 
Ciodard  began  to  plot  e\il.  and  he  determined  to 
be  himself  king  of  Denmark.  So  he  took  lla\e- 
lok  and  his  two  sisters  and  cast  them  into  prison 
in  a  great  stone  castle. 

In  this  jirison  the  [)oor  little  children  almost 
perished  from  cold  and  hunger,  but  they  little 
knew  that  still  worse  misfortune  was  in  store  for 
them,  i'lir  one  day  Ivirl  Godard  went  to  the 
castle  where  the\'  were  imj^risoned.  and  llavelok 
and  his  sisters  fell  on  their  knees  before  him  and 
begged  for  mercy.  "What  do  you  want?"  said 
Godard.  "Why  all  this  weeping  and  howling?" 
.\nd  the  children  said  they  were  very  hnngry. 
"Xo  one  comes  to  give  its  of  food  and  drink  the 
half  part  that  we  need.  We  are  so  himgr\'  that 
we  are  well  nigh  dead." 

When  (lodard  heard  ihih.  his  heart  was  not 
touched,  but,  on  the  contrar\,  it  grew  harder 
within  him.  He  Ic-d  the  two  little  girls  awa\- 
with  him,  and  took  aw,i\  the  li\cs  of  these  inno- 
cent children;  and  he  intended  to  do  the  same  with 
\-oung  Havelok.  But  the  terrified  boy  again  fell 
on  his  knees  liefore  C.od.ird  and  cried:  "Ha\-e 
|)ity  upon  me.  I'.arl  ( iodard  I  i  lere  1  otTer  homage 
to  you.  .Ml  Denmark  I  will  gi\e  to  yon  if  you 
will  but  let  me  live.  1  will  be  \-our  man.  and 
against  yon  ne\er  raise  spear  nor  shield." 

Now  when  Godard  heard  this  and  when  he 
looked  down  at  young  llavelok,  the  rightful  heir 
to  the  throne  of  Denmark,  his  arm  grew  weak, 
though  his  heart  was  as  hard  .is  ever,  lie  knew 
that  if  he  was  e\er  to  become  king,  I  lavelok  must 
die:  but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  the  point 
of  taking  the  life  of  his  lawful  sovereign. 

So  he  cast  aliout  in  his  mind  for  some  •>lliir 
wa\-  to  get  rid  of  him.  lie  sent  for  ,i  poor  lishei- 
man  whose  name  was  Grim.  Now  Grim  was 
Godard's  thrall,  or  slave,  and  was  bound  to  do 
whate\er  Godard  asked  of  him.  When  (jrim  had 
come  to  him.  Godard  said:  "Thou  knowest,  Grim, 
thou  art  m\-  thrall,  and  must  do  whatexcr  1  bid 
thee.  To-morrow  thou  shalt  be  free  ,ind  a  rich 
man  if  thou  wilt  lake  this  l>(i\  th.it  1  give  thee 
.ind  sink  him  to-night  deep  down  in  the  sea.  .Ml 
the  sin  I  will  t.ike  upon  m\selt." 

Grim  was  tiot  ,i  b.id  man.  but  the  pronii.se  of 
his  freedom  was  a  sore  tempt. ition,  and  besides. 
Godard.  his  master,  li.id  said  that  he  would  be 
responsil)le  for  the  deed.  So  Grim  took  Ha\elok. 
not  knowing,  of  course,  who  he  was,  and  put  him 
in  a  sack  and  carried  him  off  to  his  little  cottage 
by  the  seashore,  intending  that  night-lo  row  out 
to  deep  water  and  throw  him  o\  erboard. 

Now  when  it  came  midnight.  Grim  got  up  hdui 


his  bed,  and  bade  his  wife.  Dame  Leve,  bring  a 
light  for  he  must  go  out  and  kee])  his  promise  to 
l-.arl  Godard.  But  when  l.e\e  went  into  the  other 
room,  where  lla\elok  was  lying  bound  and 
gagged,  what  washer  surprise  to  see  that  there  was 
.ilread\  .i  light  in  the  room.  Right  over  Have- 
lok's  head  it  seemed  to  stand;  but  where  it  came 
from,  she  could  not  guess. 

"Stir  up.  Grim."  she  cried,  "and  see  what  this 
light  is  here  in  our  cot  I" 

.\nd  ( irim  came  running  in.  and  he  too  saw  the 
strange  light  and  was  as  surprised  as  I.eve  had 
been.  Then  he  uncovered  !ia\elok.  and  there  on 
his  right  shoulder  he  saw  a  birthmark,  bright  anrl 
lair,  and  knew  from  this,  right  away,  that  this  box- 
was  Havelok.  the  son  of  King  Birkabeyn.  When 
Grim  realized  this,  he  fell  on  his  knees  before  Hav- 
elok and  said,  "Have  merc>-  on  me  and  on  Leve, 
m\'  wife,  here  by  me  I  lor  thou  art  our  rightful 
king  and  therefore  in  e\erything  we  should  serve 
thee."  Then  when  Grim  had  tmliound  him  and 
hatl  taken  the  gag  out  of  his  mouth,  llavelok  was 
,1  ha])p\  lioy  again;  and  the  lirst  thing  he  asked 
loi  was  something  to  eat.  .And  Dame  Le\f 
brought  bread  and  cheese,  and  butter  and  milk 
and  cookies  and  cakes,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
rnan\-  a  long  da\-  Havelok  had  all  he  wanted  to 
eal.  Then  when  Havelok  had  satislied  his  hunger. 
(  uim  made  a  good  bed  for  him  and  told  him  to  go 
lo  slee])  and  to  fear  nothing. 

Now  the  next  morning.  Grim  went  lo  the  wicked 
traitor  Godard  and  claimed  his  reward.  But 
little  he  knew  the  faithlessness  of  Godard. 

"What!"  cried  ( .odard.  "wilt  thou  now  be  an 
e.ul?  Go  home,  and  be  as  thou  wert  before,  a 
thrall  and  a  churl.  If  1  vwv  hear  of  this  again,  1 
will  ha\e  thee  led  to  llie  gallows,  for  thou  hast 
done  .1  wicked  deed.  Home  with  >ou.  and  keep 
out  of  tin  wa\ .  if  \i>u  know  wh.it  is  good  lor 
you !" 

When  Grim  saw  this  new  proof  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  Earl  Godard.  he  ran  home  as  fast  as  he 
could.  He  knew  that  his  life  was  not  safe  in 
Godard's  hands,  especially  if  the  earl  should  ever 
I'ind  out  that  Ha\elok  was  still  ali\e.  Grim  had 
hoped  to  get  mone\  from  h-arl  Godard  with  which 
to  escape  to  some  other  coimtry.  but  now  he  s;iw 
that  he  would  have  to  deiiend  on  his  own  means. 
Secreth  he  sold  all  that  he  had  and  when  he  had 
got  the  read\  mone\  for  it,  he  bought  him  a  ship 
and  painted  it  with  tar  and  pilch,  and  fitted  il 
out  with  cables  and  oars  and  a  mast  and  siiil. 
Not  a  nail  was  lacking  that  a  good  sliip  siiotild 
ha\e.  Last  of  all  Grim  put  in  this  .ship  his  good 
wife  Dame  Le\e,  and  his  three  .sons  and  two 
daughters  aiul  Haxelok,  and  olT  they  sailed  lo  the 
open  ocean.  Tlie\'  had  not  been  sailing  xeiy  long. 
Ii<iwe\er.  before  ,i  wind  came  out  of  the  north 
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.mil  drovo  lliuiu  toward  Eiiiil.iiul.  Ai  ilic  river 
llumber  tiiev  liiialiy  reached  land,  and  there  on 
the  sand  near  Lindesey,  Oini  drew  his  ship  up  on 
the  shore.  .\  little  eot  he  straisjhtway  built  for 
his  family;  and  sinee  this  was  (iriin's  home,  the 
town  that  yradiialU-  j;rew  ii[>  there  in  later  days 
came  to  he  named  drimsby,  and  it  vein  will  look 
on  the  map,  yon  will  hnd  that  so  it  is  called  ty 
this  very  day. 

Now  (irim  was  a  \ery  j^ood  fisherman,  and  he 
decided  to  make  his  living  here  in  Kngl.uul  by 
tishinsj.  Manx'  a  good  fish  he  took  from  the  sea, 
with  nut  and  spear  and  hook.  He  had  four  large 
ba.skets  made,  one  for  himself  and  one  for  each  of 
his  three  sons,  .uid  when  they  had  canght  their 
tish,  off  the\'  carried  tlu-ni  to  the  people  in  the 
towns  and  countrv',  to. --ell  them.  Sometimes  they 
went  .IS  far  inland  as  the  gooil  town  of  Lincoln. 

Thns  they  lived  peacefulK'  and  happily  for  ten 
sears  or  nn>re,  and  by  this  time  lla\elok  was 
become  a  youth  full  grown.  But  ( Irini  never  tt)ld 
llavelok  who  he  was,  nor  did  he  tell  any  of  his 
three  sons  or  two  daughters.  .\nd  llavelok  soon 
c-ntireiy  forgot  all  about  what  had  happened  to 
him  in  Denmark.  .\nd  so  he  grew  u|),  hai)p\'  as 
the  days  were  long,  and  astonishingly  healthy  and 
strong.  I  le  was  big  of  bone  and  broad  of  shoulder 
.md  the  eciual  of  a  man  in  strength. 

Now  after  a  time,  llavelok  began  to  think  to 
himself  that  Cirim  was  workiitg  very  hard  to 
make  a  living,  while  he  was  amusing  himself  in 
ease  and  idleness.  "Snrelv ,"  siiid  he  to  himself, 
'I  am  no  longer  a  bov'.  1  am  big  and  strong,  and 
alone  I  eat  more  than  ("irim  and  his  live  children. 
It  's  high  time  for  me  to  Ijear  baskets  and  work 
for  my  living.  No  longer  will  I  stay  at  home,  but 
to-morrow  1  loo  shall  go  forth  and  sell  fish."  .\nd 
so  in  the  morning,' as  soon  as  it  was  light  of  da\ , 
he  put  a  basket  on  his  back,  as  the  others  did, 
piled  high  with  tish,  as  much  as  a  good  strong 
man  might  carr>'.  But  Havelok  bore  the  burden 
well,  and  he  sold  the  (i.sh  well,  and  the  money  he 
brought  back  home  to  Grii\i,  every  pennv  of  ii. 
Thus  Havelok  became  a  fi.sherman;  lie  went 
forth  every  day  with  his  basket  on  his  back  and 
sold  tish,  and  was  the  tallest  and  strongest  monger 
of  them  all. 

.Now  it  happened  after  a  lime  that  Grim  fared 
not  so  well  with  his  fishing.  The  hsh  would  not 
come  to  his  nets,  and  with  no  fish  in  the  nets, 
there  was  none  for  the  baskets  and  for  market. 
To  make  matters  worse,  at  this  same  time  there 
was  a  great  famine  in  the  land,  and  poor  people 
snffere<l  greatly  from  lack  of  food  to  eat.  These 
were  hard  times  for  ( irim  .md  his  houseful  of 
children.  \'it  less  for  his  own  did  Giim  grieve 
than  for  the  sturdy   llavelok.     Moreover,  Grim 


had  long  thought  that  this  work  of  fishing  and 
lish-selling,  though  good  enough  for  himself  and 
his  three  sons,  was  hardly  the  right  life  for  Have- 
lok, who,  though  he  knew  nothing  about  it,  was 
nevertheless  a  king's  son. 

"Havelok,  my  boy,"  said  he,  at  length,  "it  is 
not  well  for  thee  to  dwell  here  too  long  with  us. 
Though  it  will  grieve  us  sorely  to  have  thee  go, 
out  into  the  world  thou  must  venture,  and  per- 
haps there  thou  shalt  make  thy  fortune.  Here 
thou  seest  we  are  l)ut  miserable  fisher-folk;  but 
at  Lincoln,  the  fine  city,  there  thou  mayst  find 
some  great  man  whom  thou  canst  serve.  But. 
alas!"  he  added,  ".so  ixjor  are  we  that  thou  hast 
not  even  a  coat  wherein  to  go." 

Then  Grim  took  down  the  shears  from  the  nail 
and  made  Havelok  a  coat  out  of  the  sail  to  his 
boat,  and  this  was  Grim's  last  gift  to  Haxelok. 
No  hose  and  no  shoes  had  Havelok  to  wear,  but 
barefoot  and  naked,  e.xcejJl  for  his  long  coat  of 
sail-cloth,  he  left  his  good  friends  Grim  and  Dame 
Leve  and  their  five  children  and  set  out  for  the 
town  of  Lincoln. 

When  Havelok  reached  Lincoln,  he  wandered 
about  bewildered  in  the  streets  of  the  citv-.  But 
nobody  seemed  to  have  any  use  for  him;  nobody 
wanted  to  exchange  the  strength  of  his  powerful 
arms  for  food  to  eat.  .\s  he  wandered  from  one 
street  to  another,  Havelok  grew  hungrier  and 
lunigrier.  By  great  good  chance,  however,  he 
passed  by  the  bridge  where  the  market  was,  and 
there  stood  a  great  earl's  cook,  who  was  buying 
fish  and  meat  and  other  food  for  the  earl's  table. 
Now  he  had  just  finished  buying  when  Havelok 
hap])ene()  along,  and  the  cook  shouted,  "Porter, 
liorterl"  for  somebody  to  come  to  carf>'  his 
marketing  home.  Instantly  ten  or  a  dozen 
jumped  for  the  chance,  for  there  were  plenty  of 
men  looking  for  work  in  Lincoln.  But  Havelok 
got  ahead  of  them  all;  he  pushed  them  this  way 
and  that  and  sent  them  sprawling  head  over  heels, 
and  seized  hold  of  the  cook's  baskets,  w'ithotit 
so  much  as  .i  '  By  your  leave."  Rough  and  ready 
was  the  voting  Havelok,  as  strong  as  a  bear  and 
as  hungry  as  a  .savage.  He  made  quick  time  of 
the  journey  to  the  cook's  kitchen,  and  there  he 
was  well  fed  as  pa\'  for  his  labor. 

By  the  next  day,  however,  >favelok's  stom.ich 
was  again  empty.  But  he  knew  the  time  at  which 
the  earl's  cook  came  to  the  market,  and  he  wailed 
there  for  him.  Again  when  the  cook  had  finished 
buying,  he  called  out  "I'orter,  porter!"  and  again 
the  husky  Havelok  shoved  the  rest  right  and  left 
.111(1  carried  olT  the  cook's  baskets.  He  spared 
neither  toes  nor  heels  until  he  came  to  the  earl's 
castle  and  h.ul  put  down  his  burden  in  the  kitchen. 

Then  the  cook,  whost'  name  was  Bertram,  stood 
there  and  looked  at  Havelok  and  laughed.    "This 
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is  certainly  a  stalwart  fellow  enough,"  he  thougiu . 
"Will  >oii  stay  with  me?"  he  s;>ici  finalh'  to  Have- 
lok.  "I  will  teed  \oii  well,  and  well  you  seem  to 
be  able  to  pay  lor  your  feeding." 

And  lla\elok  was  glad  enough  to  lake  the  otTer. 
"Give  me  but  enough  to 
cat,"  he  answered,  "and 
I  will  build  >our  fu'esand 
carry  your  water,  and  1 
can  make  split  sticks  to 
skin  eels  with,  and  cui 
wood  and  wash  dishes, 
and  do  anything  ycni 
want  me  to  do." 

The  cook  told  I la\elol; 
to  sit  down  and  eat  a- 
niuch  as  he  wanted,  and 
you  can  be  sure  Ilavelok 
was  not  slow  in  accept 
ingthisinxitation.  When 
he  had  satisfied  hi> 
hunger,  Ha\elok  weni 
out  and  lilled  a  large  tub 
of  water  for  the  kitchen, 
and,  to  the  cook's  greai 
astonishment,  he  carried 
it  in,  without  any  hel]!, 
in  his  own  two  hands. 
Such  a  cook's  knave  had 
ne\er  been  seen  in  that 
kitchen  before! 

So  Ilaxelok  liecame  a 
kilchen-i)oy  in  a  great 
earl's  castle.  He  was 
always  gay  and  laughing, 
blithe  of  speech  ami 
obliging,  for  he  was 
young  and  thoughtless 
and  healthy,  and  hap[)\ 
so  long  as  he  had  some- 
thing to  put  into  his 
stomach.  Meplaxed with 
the  children  and  the\  all 
loved  him,  for,  with  all  his 
great  strength  and  stat 
ure,  he  was  as  gentle  a 
the  gentlest  child  among 
them.  .\nd  Bertram,  the 
cook, seeing  that  Haxelok 
had  nothing  to  wear  e.vcept  his  old  sail-cloth  coat 
that  Grim  had  made  for  him,  bought  Havelok  a 
brand-new  coat  and  hose  and  shoes;  and  when 
Havelok  was  dressed  up  in  his  new  clothes,  there 
was  not  a  liner  fellow  in  the  whole  country.  He 
stood  head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest  when  the 
youths  came  together  for  their  games  at  Lincoln. 
and  no  one  e\er  tried  a  round  at  wrestling  with 
Havelok  without  being  thrown  almost  before  he 


knew  ii.  He  was  the  tallest  and  strongest  man 
in  all  that  region,  and,  what  was  better,  he  was  as 
good  and  gentle  as  he  was  strong. 

Now,  as  il  hapi)ened,  the  earl  in  whose  kitchen 
Ha\-elok  ser\-ed  as  kitrhen-brn'  to  Bertram  the 


ui;v  ooT  ,\  t.ooD  suii'  Ri;.\ii\ 


cook  was  that  very  Earl  Godrich  to  whom  old 
King  Athelwold  had  entrusted  hisdatighter,  Gold- 
borough,  for  pi'otection.  Goldl)orough  was  now 
a  beautiful  young  princess,  and  Godrich  realized 
that  something  must  soon  be  done  for  her.  But 
Godrich  had  become  the  strongest  baron  in  all 
luigland;  and  though  he  h.ad  not  forgotten  his 
promises  to  .\ihelwold,  little  did  he  think  to  let 
the  power,  lo  which  he  had  grown  so  accustomed, 
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fiass  iiilo  (lit.-  liaiuls  oi  aiuilluT.  l-'or  lliuuiih  ihr 
bcaiuiful  Goldhorougli  was  now  old  enough  to  be 
made  queen,  the  iraitorous  Godrich  had  decided 
in  his  heart  that  queen  she  should  never  be,  but 
that  when  he  died,  his  son  should  be  made  king 
after  hirn. 

Just  about  tliis  time  it  happened  that  Karl 
C.odrich  sunnnoiied  a  great  parliament  of  all  the 
nobles  of  Kugland  to  meet  at  Lincoln.  When  the 
parliament  met,  there  was  a  great  throng  of  peo- 
ple there  from  all  over  England,  and  the  bustling 
city  was  very  gay  and  lively.  Many  soiuig  men 
came  thither  with  their  elders,  benl  on  having  a 
good  time,  strong  lads  fond  of  wrestling  and  other 
such  games.  .Now  these  young  men  were  amusing 
themselves  one  day  in  one  way  and  another,  and 
linally  they  began  to  "put  the  stone."  'i"he  stone 
was  big  and  heavy,  and  it  was  not  e\  crs  man  who 
could  lift  it  even  as  high  as  his  knee>.  Hut  these 
strong  fellows  who  had  come  to  Lincoln  in  the 
train  of  the  miglit\-  barons  could  lifi  it  up  and 
pill  il  a  dozen  or  more  feet  in  front  ol  tluMn;  ,uul 
the  one  who  put  il  the  farthest,  if  it  was  onl>-  .m 
inch  ahead  of  the  rr>l,  he  was  counted  the  ch. mi- 
llion at  iiuuing  ilie  >loni-. 

Now  these  stout  lads  were  ^^anding  around  ,ind 
boasting  aboul  llie  best  tlirows,  and  llaxi-lok 
stood  by  listening,  lie  knew  nothing  .iboiit 
[lutting  the  stone,  for  he  had  ne\er  done  it  or  swn 
it  done  before.  Bui  his  master,  iierlram  the  cook, 
was  also  there,  and  he  insisted  that  Havelok 
should  have  a  lr\'  at  il.  So  llaselok  took  up  ihi' 
great  stone,  and  at  ihe  first  throw,  he  put  it  a 
foot  and  morebe\iind  ihebest  llirow  of  theothers. 

The  news  of  llaxelokV  record  throw  in  some 
wav  s]iread  abroad,  lunv  he  luul  beaten  all  these 
>lrong  lads,  and  how  tall  and  powerful  he  was. 
.\nd  fin.ilK  the  knights  in  the  gre.H  h.ill  of  ihe 
caslle  began  >peaking  of  il.  and  l.arl  (iodrich 
listened,  for  he  had  suddeiiK-  thought  of  a  wa>- 
lo  kei'i)  his  promise.  In  a  word,  it  w.is  this;  King 
.Xthelwold  had  made  iiim  swear  on  the  lloK  Book 
that  he  would  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
the  highest  and  strongest  in  the  realm  of  Ivngland. 
Now  where  could  he  find  a  higher  and  stronger 
than  this  Ilaxelok?  He  would  marr\-  ihe  king's 
daughter  to  this  kitchcn-bo\ ,  aiul  thus,  though 
in  a  way  thai  ihe  old  king  ne\er  die.imed  of,  he 
would  keep  his  |)ninii--e  and  still  leave  the  road 
bee  for  liiin>elf  and  his  son  after  him. 

tiodiiih  slr.iighlwa>  sent  for  I  .oldborough, 
and  told  lu-r  ihal  he  li.id  found  a  husband  tor  her. 
the  lalle^i  .ind  kiiresi  man  in  .ill  I'.nglaud.  .Nnd 
(ioldborough  ,in>were<l  ih.il  no  man  should  wed 
her  unles".  he  w.is  ,i  king  or  a  king's  heir. 

.\l  this  (  lodrich  grew  \ei\  angry.  "  I'liou  >hall 
marrv  whom  I  iileasel"  lie  commanded.  "IJosl 
thou  think  ihoii  >lialt  be  queen  and  lady  o\er  me? 


I  will  choose  a  husband  fur  thee.  To-morrow 
shall  thou  wed  my  cook's  kitchen-boy  and  none 
other,  and  he  shall  be  lord  over  thee." 

Goldborough  wept  and  prayed;  but  she  could 
not  turn  (iodrich  from  his  shameful  purpose. 

Then  Godrich  sent  for  Havelok,  and  when  he 
had  come  before  him,  he  said,  "Fellow,  do  you 
want  a  wife?" 

■Na\  ,  truly,"  said  Havelok,  "no  wife  for  me! 
What  should  I  do  with  a  wife.-'  I  have  neither 
clolhing  nor  shoes  nor  food  for  her,  neither  hou.se 
nor  home  to  put  her  in.  I  own  not  a  stick  in  the 
world,  and  even  the  coal  I  bear  on  my  back  be- 
longs to  Bertram  the  cook." 

But  (jodrich  told  Havelok  he  iiiiisl  marry  tlie 
wife  he  had  chosen  for  him,  wilK-nilly,  or  he 
should  suffer  for  it.  .And  finally  1  la\elok,  for  fear 
of  his  life,  consented,  and  (.oldborough  was  sent 
for.  and  the  .\rchbishop  of  York  came,  and  soon 
tlii-\  were  married,  one  as  unwilling  as  the  other. 

Hut  when  the  wedding  was  o\er.  and  gifts  had 
been  given  to  (ioldborough.  rich  and  ]ilent\, 
ll.ivelok  was  |)er|ilexed.  He  beheld  the  beaiily 
of  Goldborough  and  was  afraid  lo  remain  al 
Godrich's  caslle  for  fear  of  treachery  thai  might 
ill-fall  her.  For  Goldborough  now  had  only  I  la\  e- 
lok  to  [irotect  her,  since  the  kitchen-boy  had 
become  her  lord  and  master,  and  Haselok,  with 
a  man's  courage,  delerniined  to  defend  her  lo  the 
best  of  his  ability.  The  first  thing  to  do,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  was  to  go  back  to  Grim's  collage, 
there  to  think  oxer  the  mailer  carefully  befoiv 
aiting  further.  .\nd  slraighlwax .  in  company 
with  Goldborough,  he  set  out  secreth'  for  the 
little  cot  by  the  seashore. 

W'lllvX  Havelok  and  (ioldborough  came  lo  Grim's 
lioii>e,  he  found  that  there  had  been  many  sad 
changes  during  the  time  he  had  been  living  in 
Lincoln.  In  the  first  iilace.  the  good  Grim  li.id 
<lied,  and  also  his  wife.  Dame  Leve.  But  the 
three  sons  of  (ririni  and  his  two  daughters  were 
still  living  at  Grimsby,  and  lhe\'  still  caught  the 
fish  of  the  sea  and  carried  them  about  in  baskets 
to  .sell  them.  The  oldest  of  these  sons  was  called 
Robert  the  Red,  and,  of  the  remaining  two,  one 
W.IS  named  William  Wendoul.  and  Hugh  the 
R,i\en  the  other.  The\-  were  tilled  with  joy  when 
they  found  that  their  foster-brother.  Havelok. 
li.id  co[iie  back  to  iliem,  and  tlie\-  prepared  a  line 
dinner  for  him  and  ( ioldborough.  .\nd  Robert  the 
Re<1  begged  Ha\elok  now  lo  sla\  with  them  al 
Grim.--by  and  be  their  chief  and  leader.  They 
piomised  to  serve  him  faillifiill\-,  and  iheir  two 
sisters  were  eager  lo  care  for  all  the  needs  of 
Goldborough,  his  wife.  But  for  the  time  being. 
1  la\  elok  put  them  otT.  for  he  had  not  yet  decided 
what  would  be  the  best  course  for  him  to  follow. 
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Now  that  night,  as  Goldborougli  lay  awake, 
bad  and  sorrowful,  she  was  suddenly  aware  of  a 
bright  light,  surrounding,  as  it  seemed,  the  head 
of  the  sleeping  Havelok.  Then  at  the  same  time. 
there  came  a  voice,  slie 
could  not  tell  whence, 
which  said  to  her: "( ■old- 
borough,  lie  no  longer 
sorrowful,  for  Havelok, 
who  hath  wedded  thee,  is 
a  king's  son  and  heir. 
1  pon  his  shoulder  In- 
bears  a  royal  birthmark 
to  prove  it.  The  da\ 
shall  come  when  he  will 
be  king  both  in  Den- 
mark and  in  England, 
and  thou  shalt  be  of  bolli 
realms  queen  and  lad\  .' 

Xow  just  at  thissani' 
time,  Havelok  dreamed 
strange  dream ;  and  wh<  i: 
he   awoke,    he    told    hi- 
dream   to   (joldborougl; 
He  dreamed  that  he  wa- 
sitting  on  a  high  hill  in 
Denmark,  and  when  h< 
stretched  out  his  arni> 
they  were  so  long   tha 
thev'  reached  to  the  far 
thest  limits  of  the  lam  I 
and  when   he  drew    hi 
arms   together   to   hi- 
breast,   everything   in 
Denmark,  ail  the  town^. 
and    the    country,   and 
the    lordly    castles,   all 
cleaved  to  his  arms  an^ ! 
were  drawn  into  his  em 
brace.    Then  he  dreamed 
that  he  passed  o\er  the 
salt  sea  with  a  great  ho>i 
of    Danish    warriors    lo 
England,    and    that    all 
England    likewise    came 
into  his  power. 

When  Goldborougli 
heard  this  dream,  she- 
thought  straightwa\-  of 
the  strange  light  she  had 
seen  over  Havelok's  head 
and  the  \oice  that  she 
had  heard,  and  she  interpreted  it  to  mean  that 
Havelok  should  be  king  o\er  Deiuiiark  and  after- 
ward o\er  England, 

She  knew  not  how  this  should  come  to  pass,  but 
unhesitatingly  ad\ ised  Ha\elok  to  prepare  to  set 
sail  for  Denmark,    Her  plan  was  this:  that  they 


should  buy  a  ship,  and  take  Grim's  three  sons, 
Robert  the  Red,  William  W'endout.  and  Hugh 
the  Ra\en,  with  them,  and,  when  they  came  to 
Demnark,    pretend    that    they    were    merchants 
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until  they  could  find  out  what  course  to  follow. 
And  when  this  plan  was  told  to  the  three  sons  of 
Grim,  they  inmiediateK'  agreed  to  it,  for  they 
were  readv'  to  follow  Ha\elok  where\er  he  went. 
And  now,  also,  Havelok  for  the  first  time  learned 
who  his  father  was,  and  that  he  was  really  heir 
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to  the  thrcinc  ul  Di-iiiii.uk.  l-nr  t  >rini.  hclorc-  lie 
left  Denmark,  h.ul  told  all  ol  llaxelok's  story  to  a 
cousin  of  his,  ;ind  she  now.  lor  she  was  still  aliw 
and  had  come  to  stay  with  ('.rim's  fainih-  at 
(".rimsh\'.  told  ihwelcik  all  aliout  !-",arl  (".odard's 
ireacherv.  1  lainn'  indeed  was  ( '.oldborotigh  when 
she  heard  this  story,  and  the\-  \\-ere  all  more  anx- 
ious than  e\er  to  set  out  for  Denmark.  Thex 
got  a  good  ship  read\  .  .mil  it  was  not  long  before 
all  were  well  on  their  \\a\-. 

\\'lu-n  the  ship  reached  Denm.irk.  ilu-\-  all 
went  np  on  land  and  journe\'ed  lortli  ui-itil  the\ 
came  to  the  castle  of  the  great  Danish  baron, 
\'.dv\  I  bbe.  Now  Ubbe  had  been  a  good  friend 
of  il.uelok's  father,  the  former  King  Birkabcyn, 
■md  a  good  man  anil  true  was  he.  When  they 
reached  I'l^be's  castle.  llaveUik  sent  wurd  that 
lhe\'  were  merchants,  come  to  tr.ide  in  I  bbe's 
coimlrx.  and.  as  a  present,  he  sent  in  to  I'libe  a 
gold  ring  with  ,i  precimis  stone  in  tlie  setting. 

When  I'bbe  had  recei\-ed  this  generous  gift.  In- 
sent  for  Ha\-elok  lo  (ome  to  .see  him.  When  the 
\cmng  man  came.  I'bbi-  was  greath-  struck  by 
ila\elok's  br<_)ad  shoulders  and  stitrd\-  frame,  and 
he  said  to  himself:  "W'h.it  a  pit>  ih.il  lhi>  ch.ii)- 
nian  is  not  a  knight'  lie  seems  better  litted  to 
wear  a  helmet  on  his  Uvm\  and  bear  a  shield  and 
spear  than  to  bii\-  and  sell  w.ires."  lUit  he  said 
nothing  of  this  to  lla\-elok.  and  only  invited  him 
to  come  and  dine  in  the  c.vslle  and  to  firing  his 
wife,  (ioldborough,  with  him.  .\tu1  I'bbe  iirom- 
ised  that  no  dishonor  should  be  done  either  to  one 
or  the  other,  and  pledged  himself  as  their  ]>ro- 
tector.  .\nd  when  the  dinner  was  o\er.  I  bbe. 
who  had  t.iken  .i  great  liking  to  both  I  la\elok  and 
C.oldborongh.  enlrusteil  (hem  to  the  safe-keep- 
ing of  one  of  his  retainers,  a  slont  and  doughl\' 
warrior  whose  n.iine  was  i5ernard  the  Brown.  'l\^ 
Bernard's  house,  therefore,  ll.nelok  and  C.oldbor- 
ongh went,  and  there  too  were  lodged  Robert  the 
Ri-d  and  William  Wendout  and  Hugh  the  Raven. 

Xow  when  the\-  had  reached  Bernard's  house, 
and  Bernard  and  il.twlok  and  ( '.oldborough  were 
sitting  there  pe.uefuUy  at  supper,  the  hon.se  was 
siiddenK'  .it tacked  b\-  a  band  ol  l'ter<e  robbers. 
Travelers  were  not  as  safe  in  Demn.u'k  as  the\- 
were  in  luigland  in  the  (la\  s  ol  the  strong  King 
.\thelwold,  and  these  robbers,  thinking  th.it  llave- 
lok  must  Ix'  a  \ery  rich  man.  since  he  h.id  gixen 
so  \altial)le  a  ring  to  the  ICarl  Ihbe,  were  come 
now.  a  greedv  gang,  to  see  if  they  could  gel  hold 
of  some  of  his  Iri-.isure.  Before  Bernar<l  .uid  hi^ 
guests  were  .'iw.u'e  ol  them,  the  robber>  h.id 
reached  the  door.  ,nid  the\'  slumU'd  to  Bern.ird  to 
let  them  in  or  lhe\"  would  kill  him.  Bin  the  x.il- 
i.ml  Bern.ird  rec.dled  that  hi^  guests  weie  in  his 
safe-keeping:  .ind  shouting  back  that  iherobber^ 
would  lia\c  logel  in  before  the)  could  kill  him.  he 


jumped  up  and  put  on  his  coat  ol  m.ul  and  seized 
an  ax  and  leajied  lo  the  doorwa\-.  .Mrcady  the 
robbers  were  battering  at  the  door,  and  lhe\-  look 
a  huge  boulder  and  let  it  liy  against  the  door,  so 
that  it  shixered  to  splinters.  Then  Ilavelok 
mixed  in  the  fray.  Me  seized  the  hea\  y  wooden 
door-tree,  which  was  used  to  bar  the  door,  and 
when  the  robbers  tried  lo  Ijreak  through  the  door, 
he  l.ild  on  right  and  left.  It  was  not  long  ix^fore 
Robert  and  W  illiam  and  Hugh,  in  the  other  part 
ol  the  hou>e,  he.uii  the  din  and  came  rushing  up; 
and  then  the  light  was  on,  fast  and  furious,  Rob- 
ert seized  an  oar  and  William  and  Hugh  had 
gri-al  clubs,  and  these,  with  Bernard's  ax  and 
Ha\elok's  door-tree,  made  it  liveK'  enough  for 
the  robbers.  But  especialK-  Ha\elok  and  his 
door-tree  m.ide  themsehes  fell  there.  The  rob- 
bers, f.ir  all  they  were  well  armed  with  shields  and 
good  long  swiirds,  were  compelled  to  gi\c  wa\- 
before  the  Ikiil-like  strokes  of  Havelok's  door-tree. 
When  they  saw  their  comrades  falling  right  and 
left,  those  that  were  still  able  lo  do  so  took  to 
their  legs  and  ran  awa\-.  Some  harm  the\'  did. 
howe\cr.  while  the  fra\-  lasted,  for  I  hivelok  had 
.1  sexere  .sword-wound  in  his  side,  and  front  sex- 
eral  other  gashes  the  l)lood  was  fioxving  freclx'. 

In  the  morning,  xvhen  Bernard  the  Brown  told 
riibe  of  the  attacks  of  the  robbers,  I'lilie  sxx'orc 
th.it  he  xvoukl  liring  them  to  punishment:  and  he 
also  took  further  measures  to  jirotcct  liaxclok. 
When  he  he.ird  th.it  Haxelok  xvas  wounded,  he 
h.ul  him  brought  to  his  oxvn  castle  .uid  gax'e  hini 
.1  room  right  next  to  his  own. 

Now  lh.it  night,  when  Hax'elok  iax'  asleep  in  his 
room  and  I'bbe  in  the  room  next  to  it,  about  the 
middle  of  ilie  night  I'libe  w.is  axvakened,  and 
though  I  he  saw  a  light  on  the  other  side  of  the 
door.  "What  's  this?"  he  said  to  himself.  "What 
mischief  are  ihex  up  to  in  there.''"  And  lie  got  iiii 
to  see  if  ex  erx  thing  w.is  all  right  with  his  nexv 
friend  the  cluipm.in. 

Now  when  I'bbe  jieeped  through  a  crack  in  the 
door,  he  saw  a  strange  sight.  For  there  xvas  Haxe- 
lok  peacefully  sleejiing,  and  ox'er  his  head  tiiere 
gleamed  the  miraculous  light  that  Coldborough 
had  sei-n  and  that  had  caused  ('.rim  to  spare  his 
life  when  he  was  a  little  child.  .\nd  looking 
(loser.  ri)l)e  siiw  something  more.  I'or  the  coxer 
was  ihroxvn  back,  and  lie  saxv  on  Ilax'elok's 
shoulder  the  riiyal  birthmark,  and  he  knew  im- 
iiiedi.iielx-  that  litis  xvas  the  son  of  his  old  friend 
.iml  king.  Birkabeyn.  and  the  rightful  heir  lo  the 
throne  of  Denmark.  Kagerlx'  he  broke  opeit  the 
door  aiJd  ran  in  and  fell  on  his  knees  be.side 
ll.ixelok.  acknowledging  him  as  his  lawful  lord. 

.\s  soon  .IS  Hax'elok  re.ilized  tlial  he  was  not 
dreaming,  he  saxv  that  good  fortune  h.iif  at  last 
put   him  in  the  xv.ix'  of  winning  back  his  righbi. 
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And  it  liad  iiulcod.  lor  I  hbc  imiucdialcly  set 
to  work  getting  together  an  army  for  lia\clok.  It 
was  not  long  before  Ilaxclok  !iad  a  tine  l)ocl\'  of 
fighters  ready  to  follow  where\er  he  led  tlieni, 
and  then  he  thought  it  was  time  to  seek  out  his 
old  cncnix .  Earl  C.odard.  Before  this,  howexcr, 
there  was  another  thing  to  be  done,  and  that  was 
to  make  knights  of  Robert  and  William  and  Hugh. 
They  were  gi\en  the  stroke  on  the  shoulder  with 
the  flat  of  the  sword  by  I'.arl  L'bbe  and  thus  were 
dubbed  knights.  Thc\'  were  granted  land  and 
other  fee.  and  the\'  became  as  brave  and  pow  crful 
barons  as  any  in  Ucninark. 

\\  hen  Ha\elok  Iiad  his  plans  all  made,  he  Mt 
nut  to  find  Karl  Godard.  It  was  Robert  the  Red 
who  had  the  good  fortune  first  to  meet  with  him. 
Hut  Godard  was  no  coward,  and  was  nut  to  l)e 
taken  without  struggle  for  liis  freedom.  He  de- 
fended himself  as  best  he  could,  but  his  followers 
soon  became  frightened  and  look  lo  their  heels, 
leaving  the  wretched  Godard  a  helpless  jjrisoner 
in  the  hands  of  Rol)ert.  Ha\'elok  was  glad  enough 
to  ha\e  Godard  in  his  power  at  last,  but  he  made 
no  effort  to  punish  Godard  for  the  injuries  he  had 
done  to  him  personalK'.  It  was  as  a  traitor  lo  his 
king  and  his  coimtry  that  Godard  was  now  held 
prisoner.  When  the  lime  of  the  trial  came,  b\-  the 
judgmcnl  of  his  peers,  (jodard  was  convicted  of 
treason  and  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  him. 

When  peace  had  again  been  restored  through- 
out Denmark,  then  the  jieople  all  joyfulK-  ac- 
cepted Havelok  as  their  king  and  the  beautiful 
Goldborongh  as  their  queen. 

One  thing  still  remained  for  >la\elok  to  do  in 
England  after  atTairs  had  all  been  settled  in  Den- 
mark— there  still  remained  an  accounting  with 
Earl  Godrich.  .And  so.  as  soon  as  he  had  got  his 
army  together.  Havelok  and  Goldborough  went 
on  board  ship  and  sailed  o\er  the  sea,  and  soon 
they  were  again  back  at  (.rimsb\-.  The  earl  was 
ready  for  him.  too,  for  he  had  heard  of  Ha\elok's 
arrival  in  England,  and  he  thought  he  could  make 
quick  work  of  his  former  kitchen-boy.  But  I  la\e- 
lok  the  man.  with  a  Danish  army  at  his  back, 
was  a  quite  different  person  from  Havelok  the  boy, 
w!io  carried  the  cook's  baskets  from  market  and 
distinguished  himself  only  by  his  record  at  put- 
ting the  stone.  And  this  difference  Earl  Godrich 
was  soon  to  discoser. 

It  was  l'bbe.  this  time,  who  had  the  tirst  meet- 
ing with  Godrich.  l'bbe  claimed  Godrich  as  his 
prisoner,  but  Godrich  immediately  drew  his 
s\vord  in  self-defense.  They  fought  long  and 
fiercely,  and  Godrich  was  decidedly  getting  the 
better  of  it.  when  Havelok  fortimaiel\-  appeared 
upon  the  scene.  Havelok  demanded  that  God- 
rich should  yield  himself  as  his  prisoner,  but  for 
answer  Godrich  onlv  rushed  at  Ha\elok  all  the 


more  lierceK  with  his  drawn  sword,  and  so  \iolent 
was  his  attack,  that  he  succeeded  in  wounding 
Ha\elok.  .\t  this,  Ha\elok's  patience  ga\e  out, 
and  e.xerling  all  his  powerful  strength,  in  a  short 
time  he  overcame  Godrich  and  disarmed  him  and 
bound  him  hand  and  fool.  Then  Ha\elok  had 
Godrich  carried  before  a  jin\  of  his  peers  in  Eng- 
land, w  here  he  was  made  to  answer  to  the  charge 
of  treason,  jii>t  as  (iodard  had  been  made  to  do 
in  Denmark. 

.\11  the  I'jiglish  barons  acknowledged  thai 
( ioldliorough  was  iheir  Irue  ([ueen,  and  that  t'lod- 
rich  was  a  l\rant  .uul  usiu'per.  .\nd  since  not 
only  plain  justice,  but  also  llu-  well. ire  of  the 
kingdom,  demanded  it,  the  b.ndns  pa>sed  the  sen- 
tence of  death  upon  the  traitorous  I-.arl  t'.odrich. 
Willi  much  feasting  and  celebration,  1  laxelok  and 
Goldborough  were  taken  in  iriiiinpli  lo  London, 
and  ihere  were  crowned  king  and  queen  of  Eng- 
land. Thus  Goldborough's  dream  had  come  to 
pass,  lor  she  was  now  queen  and  lady  and  Have- 
lok was  lord  and  king  over  bolli  Denmark  and 
1-aigland. 

Bui  since  ll.uelok  could  not  lie  in  bolll  couu- 
iries  at  one  lime,  and  since  his  Danish  friends 
were  eager  lo  get  back  again  lo  Denmark,  now 
that  their  work  in  I\)ngland  was  finished,  Havelok 
made  l'bbe  ruler  over  Denmark  in  his  place,  and 
he  remained  in  England.  Moreover  there  were 
other  old  friends  who  were  also  richly  deserving  of 
reward.  Ol  ihese.  one  w.is  Bertram  the  cook, 
llavelok's  former  master,  wh<i  had  fed  him  when 
he  was  star\  ing.  Bertram  was  made  a  rich  baron, 
and  he  was  married  to  one  of  Grini's  daughters, 
who  were  siill  living  at  Grimsby,  but  who.  of 
course  ha<l  now  become  great  ladies.  The  other 
daughter  was  married  to  Revnes,  Earl  of  Chester, 
who  was  a  brave  >oung  bachelor  and  glad 
enough  to  get  so  beautiful  and  so  highlv'  favored 
a  wife  as  Havelok  gave  lo  liim.  Robert  the  Red 
and  William  Wendoul  and  Hugh  the  Raven  all 
remained  in  Ivngland.  where  thev'  married  rich  and 
beautiful  wives,  and  became  llavelok's  right-hand 
men  in  the  good  government  of  the  countrv'. 

And  you  can  be  sure  the  country'  was  now 
again  well  governed.  .\s  in  the  days  of  the  good 
King  .\thelwold,  a  traveler  might  bear  a  bag  full 
of  red  gold  on  his  shoulder  from  one  end  of  Eng- 
land to  the  other,  and  be  as  safe  as  though  he 
were  guarded  by  an  army  of  soldiers.  Loved  by 
their  subjects  and  feared  by  their  enemies,  thus 
in  peace  and  contentment  King  Havelok  and 
Queen  Goldborough  dwelt  together  manv-  a  long 
year  in  England,  and  their  children  grew  up 
around  them.  They  had  passed  through  their 
trials  and  tribulations,  and  at  last  only  good  days 
were  in  store  for  them. 

This  is  the  end. 


THE   DRAGON'S  SECRET 

Ry   AUGUSTA    ill  TELL  SEA.\LA.\ 

Author  of  ■■'["ho  Sapphire  .Signet,"  "The  Slipprr  Point  My.->rcry."  etc.,  etc. 

s^■^"OPSIs  or  prexiois  instalments 

The  empty  and  closed-lor-thc-season  l)iingalo\v,  "Curlew's  Nrst."  Iiasa  in.\st<-ryi-oiincctod  with  it;  this  is  discovered 
by  the  two  girls.  Leslie  Crane,  who  is  staying  nn.xt  door  to  it  with  an  invalid  aunt,  and  Plnllis  Kelvin,  who,  with 
her  father  and  brother,  have  a  bungalow  farther  down  the  heaeh.  Leslie  has  twice  seen  a  mysterious  light  at  night 
in  a  chink  of  the  closed  shutters.  Rags,  her  dog,  has  dug  u|)a'|uper  bronze  box.  carved  in  the  shape  of  a  dragon,  just  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  they  have  seen  a  footprint  in  the  wet  sand  close  to  its  side  door.  Phyllis  knew  a  way  to 
open  tliat  door,  so  they  have  explored  the  iilace,  and  been  discovered  there  by  Pliyllis's  brother  Ted. 

But  the  only  thing  they  found  that  seemed  tniiisual  was  a  brick  in  the  living-room  fireplace  that  seemed  to  have 
been  partially  dug  up.  a  broken  knife-blade  lying  near,  and  a  string  of  small  green  beads,  evidently  torn  from  the 
fringe  of  a  dress.  Leslie  has  taken  awa\'  one  of  the  beads,  Phyllis,  who  has  had  in  her  keeping  the  bronze  box. 
lirings  it  to  Leslie,  fearing  her  brother  will  discover  it,  and  tliey  Iiide  it  on  a  kitchen  shelf  in  Leslie's  bungalow,  be- 
hind some  discarded  cooking  utensils.  Plnllis  also  tells  Leslie  that  Curlew's  Nest  was  last  rented  to  an  elderly 
gentleman,  rather  an  in\-alid,  who  sta>  rd  iheie  alone  with  tjue  man-ser\'ant  and  never  had  much  to  do  with  any  of 
the  neighbors.  They  explore  the  Ijungalow  again,  and  Leslie  finds,  in  a  book  that  the  last  tenant  had  evidently  left 
there,  an  envelop  addressed  to  the  Honorable  .Arthur  Ramsay  at  Peking.  She  thinks  this  must  be  the  name  of 
the  tenant,  but  Phyllis  assines  her  that  his  name  was  Mr.  Horatio  C.aines.  .At  the  same  lime,  they  discover  that 
the  broken  penknife  blade  and  the  string  of  beads  arc  no  longer  where  Leslie  Siiw  them,  showing  that  somebody 
must  again  have  cnteri'd  the  bungalow. 

That  same  day,  they  walk  to  the  village,  and  in  a  sm.ill  shop  encouulcr  a  yomig  girl,  a  stranger,  who  treats  them 
very  imr.raciously,  but  who.  Leslie  notices,  wears  a  girdle  trimmed  with  beads  identical  with  those  which  have 
disap])eared  from  Curlew's  Xest.  Later,  tliev-  return  tL>  the  store  to  iufpiire  about  iter,  au'l  fiufl  that  she  is  a  yoimg 
linglish  stranger  boarding  at  ".\inU  Sally  Hlake's"  in  the  village  and  that  her  name  is  sai<i  to  be  Mia  Rinmay. 
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(11  \|>-|KI<    IX  "Do  yoii  roali/c.  Ph\llis  Kehin,   thai   we  arc 

(loin^  ii  \iT\'  citicslionalilc — yps.  a  wrong  tiling  in 
keeping  the  'Dragon's  Secret.'  when  it  c\i(kiitl\ 

llil-.  two  girls  walked  hoine  in  .i  ^tate  bordering  mi  l.ielongs  to  this  girl?" 

sttipefaetion.     IC\er\'   lilil<'   while   Flu  His  would  "Ihiw   do  \i.)ii   know  it    belongs  to  this  girl.'" 

slop  tci  ejartihite:     "Wlm  would  ha\c  thought  it!  coiiulerrd  i'liyllis.      "\'(ui  only  tj/ir.w  thai  it  ma\'. 

I'he  horrid  little  siiol>!      I  icilK  lan'l  belic\e  \il  when  .ill    s  s.iid  and  dcuic.     \'oii  did  n't  .see  her 

thai  il  is  she,  Leslie — our 'iii\  steriotis  she' !      1  'in  hide  il    ilu'ri — ycni  did   n'l   e\eii    see  her  al    tlie 

sure  there  must  be  some  inisl. ike."  buiig.dow.     We  ma\-  lie  'wa\    oil    the  track,  for 

"Well,   of   course,    il    I'uiy    not    be   so,"    I  eslii'  all  \'ou  know .  and  we 'd  be  a  prett)'  pairof  geese 

adiiiitted.   "but   you  iiuisl  sec  how  many  things  to  go  and  nieekK   hand  it  to  her,  should  n't  we? 

point  toil.      The  beads  are  idem  iral.      I  stood  ~o  And  do  \ou  know.  e\eii  il   I   was  simply  positive 

ne.ii    her   that    I    had  a  line  chance  to  see  them  it  was  hers.  I  jiist  would  n't  gi\  e  il  to  her,  aiiywav'. 

closeK  .      iler  name  is  the  same  ,is  the  one  on  the  for  a  while.      I  'd  let  her  stew  and  fret  for  it  f(>r  a 

(inclop  in  the  book — "  good  long  spell — after  such  halefiilnessi" 

"^  1-^.  but  that  is  n't  the  n,un<-  ol  the  m.m  who  Ph\llis's  manner  was  .so  vindicti\c  thai  Leslie 

hired  ihe  biiug.ilow,"  objected  Phyllis.  had  to  smile  in  spite  ol  her.self. 

"I'll, It  's  quite  true,  but  even  -o,  \l>u  c.in'i  tell  "But    oh.    si'C    lierel"     I'hvllis    went     on.      "/ 

wh.il    iiuineclion   there   ma\-   be  with   the  other  ha\c  an  idea — a  glorious  ideal     It   nia\   help  to 

n.uiu'.     It  is  n'l  exaclK' a  common  oiu'.  and  tli.il  char   u])   a  lot    of   things.     I    know   .Aunt    Sail) 

makes  it  .ill  the  more  likeK  ih.il  wi-  m,i\  be  right.  Hlake  \cr\   well,  .md  we  'II  go  and  see  her: — this 

.\nd  then,  there    s  the  fact  ol   her  being  so  near  \er\    alli-ruoon!      Perhaps  she  cm  give  tis  more 

here   -right  in  llie  \illage.    I  ha\e  .ilwa\s  imagined  light  on  the  subject." 

that  whoever  il  was  had  to  comi'  from  quite  a  "But  would  n't  that  seem  too  plaiiiK  like  track- 
distance.  ,ind  I  '\r  ,ilwa\s  wouflered  how  she  ing  down  this  —  Miss  R.ims<i\'?"  olijected  Leslie: 
m.inaged  il,  so  lale  al  uighl."  "especially  as  she  does  n'l  appear  to  care  for  our 

"But  Leslie,  why  on  earth  should  she  come  to  acciuaintaiice!" 

that  bungalow  in  the  dead  ol  iiiglil.  in  ,i  storm.  ".\ol    a    bill"    declared     Ph>llis.     posiliveh'. 

and  hide  that  'Dragon's  Sect'et'?     Wh.it  nnsteri-  "Wm  don't  realize  how  well  /  know  .Auiil  Sall>'. 

oils  affair  can  she  be  mixed  up  with.  anywa\?"  \\"h\ ,  she  's  a  regular  \  illagc  institution — every- 

Leslie,  however,  had  no  solution  to  offer  to  this  bod\    knows  her  and   thinks  the  world  of  her, 

posfr.  lull  -he  did  h,i\e  ,1  surlden  iileaihal  made  She  's  .i   plump,  jolh',  delightful   old   lad\'  who 

her --P'p -h'Ti  on  he  ro.id  ,ind  g.wp:  li\i-.  in  ,i  delightful  old  house  lull  of  dear,  old- 
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fashioned  furniture.  She  keeps  a  lot  of  chickens 
and  often  sells  them  and  the  fresh  eggs,  and  she 
does  a  little  sewing,  and  sometimes  takes  a 
lioarder  or  two,  and  goes  out  nursing  occasionally 
-and  oh,  I  don't  know  what  all!  But  I  know 
that  we  could  n't  get  along  at  all  around  here 
without  Auni  Salh'.  We  'II  go  down  to  her  house 
this  afternoon  and  call  (I  really  have  n't  been  to 
see  her  since  I  came  here  this  time),  and  1  '11  ask 
her  if  she  has  a  nice  roasting  chicken  that  I  can 
have.  That  '11  be  a  perlectK'  good  excuse.  And 
if  our  [lolite  young  lady  is  n't  around,  I'll  try  and 
get  her  to  talk.  .Aunt  Sally  loves  to  talk,  but 
she  is  n't  a  gossip  like  old  .Mrs.  Selby,  and  we  "11 
have  to  go  at  it  a  littJe  more  carefully.  " 

They  solaced  themselves  with  this  thought,  and 
awaited  with  more  than  a  little  impatience  the 
visit  that  afternoon.  Surely  .Aunt  Sally,  if  any  one, 
would  be  able  to  solve  some  ol  their  mysteries! 

By  afternoon,  the  weatlu-r  had  turned  warm, 
almost  sultry,  and  they  found  .\iint  Sally  silling 
on  her  front  porch,  rocking  gently  and  humming 
lo  herself  over  her  sewing.  She  was  delighted  lo 
see  Ph\ilis  again  and  lo  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Leslie,  whom  Phyllis  introduced  as  her  neighbor 
and  \ery  dear  friend.  When  they  had  chatted 
about  topics  of  common  interest  for  a  while, 
Phyllis  introduced  the  subject  of  the  chicken. 

"Bless  your  heart,  dear!"  cried  .\unt  Sally. 
"I  'ni  so  sorry,  but  I  have  n't  a  roasting  chicken 
just  now  in  the  whole  yard — nothing  but  fowls. 
But  I  can  give  you  a  couple  of  nice  young  broilers 
— and  I  've  plenty  of  fresh  eggs." 

Phyllis  straightway  arranged  to  have  two 
broilers  ready  for  her  when  she  called  for  them 
next  day,  and  skilfully  changed  the  subject. 

"Oh,  Aunt  Sally!  do  show  Leslie  those  begonias 
you  've  been  raising  all  sunmier.  I  do  think 
they  are  the  most  wonderful  things!  You  cer- 
tainly are  very  successful  at  making  things  grow!" 

Highly  flattered.  Aunt  Sally  rose  to  lead  the 
girls  indoors  lo  the  sunny  room  where  she  kept 
her  plants.  While  they  were  admiring  ihem,  she 
asked  them  to  sit  down  and  rest  a  while  and  talk 
—an  invitation  they  accepted  with  great  alacrits . 
.\t  length,  after  a  detailed  account  of  the  health 
and  affairs  of  her  entire  famih'.  Phyllis  craftily  led 
the  conversation  back  to  Aunt  Sally  herself. 

"And  are  you  alone  now.  Aunt  Sally,  or  is  your 
sister  still  with  you?  I  heard  she  was  going  back 
lo  Ohio." 

I  "Yes,  she  's  gone  and  I  'm  alone,"  sighed  .Aunt 
Sally;  "at  least, — I  'm  not  quite  alone.  I  have  a 
boarder  at  present." 

"Oh,  have  you!"  e.xclaimed  Ph\llis,  guilefully, 
as  if  ii  were  all  news  to  her.  "Why,  that  's  very 
nice.  I  hope  the  boarder  will  stay  a  long  while. 
It  will  be  some  company  for  you." 


"Well,  1  dunno  how  long  she  '11  stay,  and  she 
ain'l  much  compain-  for  hic,  I  must  confess!" 
admitted  .Aunt  Salh',  with  a  somewhat  worried 
air.     "Thetruthis.  I  can't  exactly  make  her  out." 

This  was  precisely  the  line  that  Phyllis  wished 
her  to  take,  yet  even  now  caution  nuist  be  ob- 
served or  Aunt  Sally  might  shy  away  from  it. 

"Oh,  it  's  a  ladv  then!"  remarked  the  artful 
Phyllis. 

"Well.  no.  it  ain't  cxaciK' a  l.uK — it  's  a  \oung 
girl  'bout  the  age  of  you  two,  I  slumld  guess." 

"Still,  I  don't  see  why  she  should  n't  be  com- 
pany for -you,  even  so,"  argued  Pliyllis.  (luite  as 
if  she  were  still  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  this 
new  boarder. 

"The  reason  she  ain't  much  compans,"  went 
on  :\um  Sally,  "is  iH-causc — well,  1  don'l  know  as 
I  ought  to  say  il,  but  I  guess  she  thinks  she  's 
too  sort  of — high-toned  to  'sociale  with  the  person 
who  keeps  her  boarding-house!"  .'\unt  Sally 
laughetl,  an  amused,  throaty  little  chuckle  at 
tills,  and  thill  the  worried  frown  came  back. 

"\\h\,  ^lie  must  be  rather  horrid,  I  think," 
commented  Phyllis,  with  more  heartfelt  reason 
than  .Aunt  Salh'  ((nild  guess! 

"No,  I  don't  think  she  means  to  be  horrid — 
she  's  just  been  brought  up  that  way,  I  gue.ss.  I 
wish  she  could  be  more  frieiidh'.  I  sort  of  feel  a 
responsibility  about  her.  ^'ou  see,  she  's  here 
all  alone.  She  was  staying  at  the  hotel  with  her 
grandfather,  and  he  suddenly  took  awful  sick 
and  had  lo  be  taken  lo  the  hospital  up  at  Branch- 
ville.  She  sta\'ed  on  at  the  hotel  so  's  to  be  near 
him  (she  runs  up  there  every  day  in  her  car), 
and  then  the  hotel  had  to  close  down  for  the 
season.  The  manager  come  to  me  and  asked  me 
if  I  could  lake  her  in,  'cause  he  was  kind  of  sorry 
for  her,  her  grandfather  bein'  so  ill,  an'  she  could 
n't  seem  to  find  no  other  place.  So  I  did,  but 
she  worries  me  a  lot,  smnehow.  1  don't  like  to 
see  a  young  girl  like  that  with  no  one  to  look  after 
her.  and  she  running  around  loose  in  that  auto 
all  the  lime.  Why,  she  e\en  took  il  out  one 
rainy  night  last  week  at  len  o'clock.  Said  she 
was  worried  about  her  grandfather,  but  I  did  n't 
aiiprove  of  her  running  all  the  way  up  there  to 
Branrhville  in  the  rain." 

Here  Phyllis  glanced  signihcantly  at  Leslie  and 
interjecled  a  question.  "Did  she  and  her  grand- 
father ha\e  one  of  the  bungalows  on  the  beach 
litis  summer,  do  >ou  know,  .Aunt  Sally?" 

"Wh\-,  not  that  I  know  of.  She  said  she  'd 
been  visiting  some  friends  somewhere  in  Maine, 
and  then  came  on  here  to  join  her  grandfather 
just  a  few  ila\s  before  he  was  taken  sick.  I 
don'l  think  it  likeK'  she  ever  staged  in  one  of  the 
bungalows.  She  did  n'l  seem  to  know  anything 
about  this  region  at  first.     And  I  'd  likely  have 
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iM'.ircl  of  it  if  she  had.  Bm,  la\\>I  1  got  biscuits 
in  the  ovt-ii  and  I  'ni  clean  forgetting  theml" 
.'Vnd  with  a  whisk  of  skirts,  Aunt  Sally  \ainshed 
for  a  moment  into  the  kitchcit. 

"What  did  I  tell  yon  I"  whispered  Leslie. 
"Went  out  in  the  rain  one  night  last  week  about 
ten  o'clock!  I  warrant  she  did  n'l  go  to  the 
hospital,  or,  if  she  did.  il  was  after  she  'd  \isitcd 
Curlew's  N'est'" 

But  .\unt  Sally  was  back  almost  ininiedialel\-, 
bearing  some  hot  biscuits  and  jam  which  she 
hospitabh-  invited  her  guests  to  tr\-.  And  while 
they  were  partaking  of  this  refreshment  she 
sighed: 

"M\',  how  1  ha\e  been  gossiping  about  llial 
poor  girl  I  1  sort  of  feel  conscience-stricken,  for 
1  cotild  like  her  real  well  if  she  'd  only  li't  nie. 
She  's  a  sort  of  lo\.ible-looking  child'  1  \\  i^h  she 
knew  you  two  girls.  I  believt'it  would  ilo  her  a 
lot  of  good  to  lie  around  with  you.  There  she  is 
now'."  she  cried,  as  a  c.ir  flashed  i)ast  the  win- 
dow and  iij)  the  dri\ewa\'  toward  the  barn.  "Jii.^i 
wait  till  she  comes  in  and  I  '11  introduce  >ou — " 

"No,  no'."  excl.iinied  Phyllis,  hast il\'. springing 
up.  "Better  not,  .\unl  Sally.  If  she  does  n't 
care  for  \oii,  1  'ni  sure  she  would  n't  for  us. 
Besides,  we  must  go  right  away.  Remember, 
we  're  both  the  cnoks  in  oiu'  families,  and  e\en  as 
it  is.  we  won't  be  back  \er\  early.  It  's  a  long 
walk,  tjood-by,  and  thank  you,  and  I  '11  send 
for  the  broilers  to-morrow  1"  .\ntl  with  Leslie  in 
tow,  she  hurried  aw,i\,  lea\ing  a  somewh.it  be- 
wilderecl  .\unt  Sally  gazing  after  them. 

"Well,  1  guess  not  I  The  ide.i  of  ir\  ing  to  get 
acfiuainted  a  second  time  with  that  ditlicult 
young  person!"  Bhyllis  exploded,  «hen  lhe\ 
were  out  of  ear-shot, 

".\nd  yet,"  mused  Leslie  as  they  swung  along, 
"unpleas.int  as  the  thought  of  it  is,  I  wonder  il 
it  would  n't  be  the  best  thing— to  gel  acqtiainted/" 

CH.XITKR   X 
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"llow  tlo  you  mean — it  niiKhl  be  ilu-  be-l  tiling 
to  get  acquainted  with  her.''"  dein.inded  I'lnlli^. 
indignantU . 

"\\  h>  .  if  we  could  do  so  in  some  w.i\  that  was 
n't  like  forciiig  oursehes  on  her,  it  might  leafl  to  a 
good  nian\'  things — solving  our  ni\sH  i\ ,  maiiiK', 
.\nd  then. — who  knows? — she  nii'^hl  be  |)leasant 
when  \ou  came  to  know  her  better." 

".No  chance!"  declared  Phyllis,  and  dismissed 
that  subject.  "Well.  .\unt  Salh'  did  n't  do  muth 
toward  clearing  up  things,  did  she.^  "  she  went 
on.  "I  was  in  hopes  she  'd  be  aitle  to  gi\e  us  a 
good  many  more  ideas.  One  thing  's  certain 
though.     Thai   girl  e\identh-  came  here  in  the 


car  that  rainy  night,  but —  Look  here!  Some- 
thing strange  has  just  occurred  lo  me — Aunt 
Salh'  did  n't  say  'which  rainy  night,  and  there 
have  been  two  in  the  past  ten  da\s.  1  judge  that 
the  girl  mtist  ha\e  been  with  her  for  at  least  a 
couple  ol  weeks,  for  the  hotel  closed  up  more  than 
two  weeks  ago." 

"1  '\e  been  thinking  of  that,  too,"  replied 
Leslie.  ".\nd,  do  \oti  know,  1  'm  almost  certain 
.\uni  Sally  must  have  meant  the  Icisl  one,  because 
she  only  said  'rainy'  night.  If  she  'd  meant  that 
other,  wotild  n'l  she  ha\e  said  'the  night  of  the 
hard  storm,'  or  something  like  that?  Because  it 
realK  wrt.v  imusual,  and  if  this  Miss  Ramsay  hatl 
gone  out  Ihal  night,  I  beliexe  .\unt  Salh'  would 
ha\'e  been  considerably  more  shocked  and  would 
lune  said  so.     What  do  %'ou  make  of  it?" 

"The  onh'  thing  I  can  make  out  of  it  is  that  she 
did  n't  go  out  that  first  night.  But  if  she  did  n'l 
\isit  C'mlew's  Nest  that  night,  then  who  in  the 
world  didf" 

This  certainly  was  a  poser,  and  neither  of  the 
two  girls  could  I'md  an  ade<)uate  conjccitire  that 
would  answer. 

■'Then,  this  llor.uio  C.aines  who  hired  the 
bungalow  nuisl  be  her  grandfather.  Of  course, 
the  name  is  different,  but  he  ma\'  be  the  grand- 
father on  her  mother's  .side.  But  if  that  is  the 
case,  who  is  the  'lion,  .\rthur  Ramsay'?"  ques- 
tioned l'h\'llis. 

"I'erha[is  her  lather  or  hci'  other  grandfather," 
\  enl  ured  Leslie. 

"  1  hal  's  ]iossil)le;  btit  I  wish  I  had  found  out 
from  Auni  Salh  if  she  knew  the  name  of  the 
grandfather  who  is  ill.  That  might  explain 
something.  I  believe  1  '11  go  for  the  broilers  my- 
self to-morrow  and  sec  if  I  can  find  out  an\'  more 
in  some  wa\'  that  won't  make  her  susi)ect," 
decided  f'hyliis. 

The  next  morning  I'lullis  was  as  good  as  her 
woi'd.  She  went  down  to  the  \  illage  alone,  as 
Leslie  had  matters  that  kept  her  .it  home  that 
da\'.  But  slu'  came  thing  b.u'k  breathless,  to 
imiiart  her  news. 

"I  managed  to  lead  the  conxcisation  arotind — 
to  that  gr.indlaiher  business — again,"  panted 
I'lullis,  to  Leslie,  when  she  hati  induced  her  chtun 
to  come  down  to  the  beach  lor  a  moment,  "and 
what  do  yoti  think  she  said?  That  his  name  was 
'RaiiiMiy'.'  .\ow  what  do  you  make  of  thai/  If 
his  name  is  Ramsay,  he  can't  be  the  man  who 
hired  that  bungalow — and  we  're  all  on  the  wrong 
track!" 

"No.  it  does  n't  prove  that  at  all,"  insisted 
Leslie.  "The  one  who  rented  the  bungalow,  no 
matter  what  his  name  was,  certainly  had  an 
envelop  in  his  possession  addressed  to  Ramsay. 
So  voii  see  there  s  a  connection  somewhere!" 
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Phyllis  liad  to  adniiL  (luil  lliis  was  so.  "But 
here  's  soniclliiiig  else  stranger  than  that — what 
ilo  >oii  think  of  my  lia\ing  been  inlrocUiccd  to 
and  becoming  acquainted  with  om'  'exchisixc 
\oung  friend'?" 

Leslie  certainly  oix-ned  her  exes  in  astoiiisli- 
nicnt.     "Voii  're  surcK'  joking!"  she  exclaimed. 

"No,  positive  truth  I  It  happened  this  way: 
I  was  just  about  to  leave,  with  ni\  chickens  inider 
myarm.  when  in  walks  this  jirccious  Miss  R.ini-,i\ . 


It  was  still  dark  the  next  morning  wlien  Leslie 
awoke  from  a  dreamless  sleej) — awoke  suddenh  . 
with  the  distinct  impression  that  something 
imustial  was  happening.  She  lay  perfectb  still 
for  se\'eral  moments,  trying  to  localize  the  sen- 
sation more  dehnitely.  In  her  room  were  two 
windows — a  small  one  lacing  Curlew's  Nest  and  a 
large,  broad  one  facing  the  sea.  Leslie  alwa\s 
had  this  window  wide  open,  and  her  bed  was  so 
iilarrd  th.U  she  could  t'.isjK   IiM.k  cua  >>!  il. 


WITH  .\  DISCOl  R.VGLD  SHRUG  OF  THE  sHOLLDliKS  THE  FIGURE  Tl  R.NED  .\.\U  W.VLKED  .\W.\V'  (SEE  .\E.\T  P.VGE) 


right  into  the  room.  I  could  see  she  was  prc- 
liared  to  turn  on  that  cold  stare  elTect  again,  but 
I  ne\er  so  much  as  noticed  her  existence.  And 
then  Atini  Sall\-  busikxl  in, — she  'd  been  upstairs 
I  minute, — and  blest  if  she  did  n't  introduce  us 
alter  all!  Said  the  most  complimentary  things 
about  yours  truh',  and  how  I  was  staying  at  my 
Inmgalow  oti  the  beach;  and  then  she  mentioned 
\ou.  too,  and  told  about  you  being  in  the  Rest 
Ha\cn  bungalow.  It  struck  me  that  our  %oung 
lady  sort  of  pricked  up  her  cars  at  that  (though 
it  viay  have  been  only  imagination).  But  she 
just  said  'How-de-do.'  rather  careles-sly — did  n't 
ofTer  to  shake  hands  or  anything. 

"I  muttered  something  about  it  being  a  pleas- 
ant day  and  hoping  she  was  enjo\  ing  the  place. 
But  she  only  replied,  'Oh,  ya-as, — thanks!'  with 
:liat  awfully  English  accent,  and  walked  out  of 
the  room.  Well,  anyhow,  we  're  formally  ac- 
ruiainted  now  (whether  either  one  of  us  enjoys  it 
"r  not!),  and  that  ma\-  be  a  useful  thing  later, 
ixrhaps." 


She  did  .so  now,  and  noticed  the  first  light 
streak  of  dawn  along  the  cast,  and  a  brilliant  star 
so  close  to  the  horizon  that  it  seemed  to  be  rest- 
ing on  the  edge  of  the  tossing  ocean.  Then  her 
heart  leaped  and  felt  as  if  it  almost  turned  over — 
for  between  her  and  the  light,  at  the  window,  she 
descried  the  .shape  of  a  dark  head  ! 

Involuntarily,  Leslie  sprang  up  to  a  silling 
|)osition.  Then  the  tension  relaxed  and  she 
drew  a  dec])  breath  of  relief.  It  was  onl\'  Rags, 
standing  on  his  hind  legs  at  the  window,  his  great, 
shaggy  head  silhouetted  against  the  light.  In 
another  instant  he  had  uttered  his  low,  rumbling 
growl  of  uneasiness. 

"What  is  il.  Rags?  What  do  >ou  see?  "  she 
called  softly  to  him.  He  forsook  the  "window  for 
a  moment  and  trotted  over  to  nuzZle  his  head  on 
her  pillow,  but  almost  immediately  hurried  back 
to  his  post  at  the  window. 

"There  's  something  worrying  him !"  she 
tlioughl.  "New  I  wonder  what  it  can  be. 
Suppo.sc — ^uppo,-e  it  were  .some  one  around  that 
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other  bungalow  again!  I  d  better  get  up  and  see." 
So  she  rose  softly,  slipped  on  a  warm  dressing- 
gown  and  slippers,  and  peered  first  out  o(  the  side 
window  at  Curlew's  Xest.  But  the  darkness  was 
still  intense  on  this  side,  there  was  no  tell-tale 
light  in  the  chinks  of  the  shutters,  and  she  was 
forced,  after  watching  for  several  moments,  to 
conclude  that  nothing  was  amiss  in  this  region. 

Then  she  went  to  the  window  facing  the  ocean, 
pushed  Rags  aside  a  trifle,  and  cuddled  down  lic- 
sidc  him  on  the  window-seal.  Ihc  dawn  was 
growing  e\cr\'  moment  brighter.  The  streak  of 
gray  along  the  hori/on  had  grown  to  a  broad  belt 
of  pink,  and  \ery  faintK'  the  objects  on  the  beach 
were  beginning  to  be  \  isible.  Rags  still  nnnblcd 
his  uneas\'  growl  at  intervals,  and  sl.ired  intently 
at  sometiiing  Leslie's  e>es  could  not  \et  discern. 

It  was  onl\'  by  following  the  direction  of  his 
gaze  that  she  preseniK-  realized  there  was  some- 
thing nio\ing  on  the  beach  somewhere  in  front  of 
Curlew's  Xest.  Then  her  heart  acMialK'  did  seem 
to  stop  beating  an  instant,  for  in  the  growing  light 
she  at  last  could  distinguish  a  dark  form  moving 
steallhilv'  about  by  the  old  log  where  Rags  liad 
dug  up  the  "Dragon's  Secrell" 

"Oh  I  who  can  it  be?  .And  what  are  thc\  doing 
there?"  .she  whispered  distractedly  to  Rags. 
The  dog's  onl\'  reply  was  to  growl  a  little  louder, 
and  she  promptly  silenced  him. 

"Be  a  good  dog,  Rags'.  Don't  make  a  soimd! 
It  will  rouse  .\iint  Marcia.  and  besides  I  miisl  sec 
who  is  there,  if  possible!"  Rags  settled  down 
again  to  a  quieter  watch  with  evident  reluctance. 

With  every  passing  moment ,  day  was  approach- 
ing nearer,  and  the  scene  out  over  the  ocean  was 
one  of  surprising  beatitv',  had  Leslie  only  been 
less  occupied  and  had  time  to  observe  it.  The 
band  of  pink  htid  melted  into  gold,  and  a  thousand 
rosy  little  clouds  dimpled  the  sk\-  above.  It  was 
now  so  light  that  the  dark  shape  on  the  beach 
stood  out  with  comparative  clearness.  It  had 
been  bending  down  and  rising  tip  at  intervals, 
and  it  took  little  guessing  on  Leslie's  part  to  con- 
jecture what  was  happening.  Some  one  was 
digging  in  the  spot  where  the  "Dr.igon's  Secret" 
had  been  hidden! 

"What  if  it  is  Miss  Ramsa\?"  thought  Leslie. 
"Oh,  it  must  be  she!  Who  else  could  it  be? 
She  's  looking  for  that  box.  and  she  can't  find  it 
because  we  '\c  taken  it  away.  Oh,  what  ought 
I  do  about  it  ?     If  onl\'  Phyllis  were  here!" 

.\t  this  moment  she  realized  from  the  actions 
of  the  unknown  person  that  the  search  was 
evidently  abandoned.  The  figure  stood  nprighi, 
struck  its  hands  together,  and  threw  away  some 
implement  like  a  board,  with  which  Ihe  digging 
had  lieen  done.  Then,  with  ,i  discouraged  shrug 
of  the  sli"u|(|iMN  .iTul  a  ha-lv   glance  back  at   I  he 


two  cottages,  it  turned  and  walked  away  down 
the  beach  and  was  shortly  out  of  sight. 

And  it  was  then  that  Leslie  sank  back  on  the 
window-seal  with  a  little  ga.sp  of  sheer  astonish- 
ment. 

The  figure  was  not — could  not  have  been  that 
of  Miss  Ramsay!  It  was  a  man — a  tall,  burly 
man;  and  as  he  walked  away,  his  gait  gave  evi- 
dence of  a  decided  limp! 

Cli.XPTER   XI 
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So  anxious  was  Le,-lie  to  imparl  this  newest 
development  to  Ph>llis  thai  morning,  that  she 
ate  no  breakfast  at  all,  a  proceeding  which  worried 
.Miss  Marcia  not  a  little.  But  Leslie  was  out  of 
the  house  and  olT  the  moment  she  had  finished 
washing  the  dishes. 

It  was  some  time  liefore  she  could  locale  her 
companion,  as  Ihe  Kelvins  had  gone  off  early  on  a 
fishing  expedition  a  short  way  up  the  inlet,  having 
liersuaded  Phvllis  to  join  them,  a  thing  she  had 
done  but  little  of  late,  .\fter  a  long  walk  and 
much  halloo-ing,  however,  Leslie  sighted  their 
boat.  .\nd  it  took  considerable  time  before  she 
could  per.suade  Phvllis  to  come  ashore,  as  she 
could  not  vcrv-  well  imijart  to  her,  standing  on 
the  bank,  that  she  had  news  of  vital  importance 
concerning  their  secret. 

When  Phvllis  had  at  last  been  lured  ashore  and 
the  two  had  walked  away  out  of  sight,  she  told 
the  tale  of  her  curious  experience  at  dawn, 

".And  now,  Phyllis,  what  do  you  make  of  it?" 
she  demanded,  wide  eyed. 

"There  's  only  one  thing  to  make  of  it,"  re- 
turned Phvllis,  gravely,  "and  that  is — there  's 
!iomc  one  else  mixed  up  in  this — some  one  we 
have  n't  known  about  or  counted  on  at  all!  I 
ihotight  Miss  Ramsay,  all  along,  was  the  only 
one  concerned  in  it.  Xow  we  can  only  guess  that 
that  is  n't  so.  But  how  to  make  head  or  tail  of 
the  whole  thing  is  beyond  me.  What  kind  of  a 
man  did  vou  say  he  was?" 

Le.^lie  described  him  again.  "Of  course,  it  was 
still  hardly  light  and  I  could  n'l  see  him  plainly 
at  all."  she  ended.  "I  never  even  got  a  glimpse 
of  his  face,  nor  how  he  was  dressed.  But  he  was 
lall  and  broad-shouldered,  and  I  think  stooped  a 
little  and  walked  with  quite  a  decided  limp."  " 

"That  last  fact  ought  to  Ih1]i  to  identify  him, 
if  nothing  else,"  mused  Phyllis.     "But  I  confess 
I  'm  liiorc  at  sea  than  ever  about  the  whole  thing. 
I  was  licginning  to  think  I  'd  reduced  things  to         H 
some  kind  of  a  theory,  but  this  upsets  everything.  i 

.And  it  annoys  me  so  to  think  I  'm  always  out  of  it, 
being  so  far  awav-  from  Curlew's  Xest.  I  do 
believe  I    11  have  to  come  and  spend  my  nights 
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wiili  >iui  or  I  "11  iirvcr  bo  on  llio  srcno  of  aclioii  al 
llio  niosl  iiiKTCstint;  lime!" 

"Oh,  I  do  wish  \ou  woiilil!"  ursied  I.esHe, 
oarncsli\'.  "I  'in  rcalK'  hcijinniiit;  lo  lie  cuiite 
iiorvoiis  alioiii  all  lhi>.  Ii  's  so  uncanrn ,  not 
l)eing  able  to  sa\'  a  word  about  it  lo  Aunt  Mania 
or  an\'  one — beinsi  all  alone  there,  or  as  good  as 
alone,  wlien  these  (pieer  thiiiijs  hai^peii.  Don't 
von  sii|)i>ose  we  ronld  ,n'rans;e  it  somehow  th.il 
von  roald  eome  o\er  and  stay  with  me  without 
havins;  it  seem  odd  or  out  of  the  way  lo  the  others.-' 

The\  both  thoniihi  hard  o\er  the  prolilem  tor  .1 
moment.  Suddenly  I'hvllis  cried:  "I  ha\e  it  - 
I  think  I  1  heard  h'.ilher  ,ind  Teil  |il.inninii  lo-da\ 
10  be  off  lishins  lo-nij;ht,  and  as  man\  nights  after 
as  the  conditions  are  good.  Thex  just  adore  th.it 
kiiifl  of  thing  and  li.ne  done  \er\  little  of  it  thi> 
lime.  .\s  a  ruU-.  I  don'l  mind  a  bit  -la\  ing  alone 
at  the  bungalow  if  I  don't  happen  to  go  with  them. 
But  1  '\c  ne\fr  liefdic  h.id  the  excu-se  ol  ha\ing 
you  heii'  to  be  with.  Ii  will  seem  perfectK 
natural  for  me  lo  sa\-  ih.il.  as  the\  're  lo  be  awa\  , 
1  'II  .s|)end  the  night  with  \ou.      How  's  ih.il.-'" 

"Oh,  just  the  thing!"  e\ilaimed  Leslie,  enllm- 
siasticalK'.  ".\nd  now  let  's  go  back  and  take  .1 
swim.  It  'sfairK  mild  and  ihe  best  lime  of  da\- 
for  it.  Vou  left  >ciur  suit  at  our  house  last  time, 
so  il  's  very  coinenient.  ^'ou  wnn't  ha\e  lo 
walk  all  the  wa\  back  lo  \'oiir  pi, ice." 

'rhe>'  sirolled  back  to  Re-l  I  l.txeii  in  a  IcisureK 
fashion  aiul  had  just  turned  ilie  coriHT  ul  ilie 
house  and  come  in  sighi  of  ilie  Iront  \er.inda. 
when  what  thev  saw  there  alniosi  took  them  oil 


iheir  feet.  On  the  veranda  sat  .Xiinl  Marcia, 
rocking  comfortably  back  and  forth,  and  opposite 
her.  in  another  rocker  sat — could  ihcir  eyes  have 
decci\cd  ihcm? — who  but  the  redoubtable  Miss 
Raiustiy! 

She  was  dres.sed  as  ihc\'  had  seen  her  in  the 
\illage  store,  and  she  was  chatting,  with  an  ap- 
pear.mce  of  the  greatest  alfal)i!it\,  with  Miss 
M.ircia.  The  two  girls  stared  al  her  in  ill-con- 
cealed amazement — so  ill-concealed,  in  fact,  that 
e\eii  Miss  Man'ia  noticed  it. 

"Miss  Rainsa)  and  1  have  l)ecn  gelling 
acquainied  while  we  waited  for  \ou  lo  come 
b.ick."  she  n'lnarked,  .somewhat  bewildered  by 
iluir  speechless  consternalion.  "She  says  she 
iii.ule  \<iiir  aciiuaintance  at  Aunt  Sally  Blake's  in 
I  he  village,  where  she  is  boarding." 

"Oh — er.  \'es!"  stuttered  Ph\llis.  remembering 
her  manner^.  "I  I  s  \  er\"  pleasant  lo  see  you 
lure.  Miss — R.ims.iN  .  I  .see  \()U  are  acquainied 
wilh  Miss  C'r.me.  This  is  Miss  Leslie  Crane, 
her  niece.' 

Leslie  bowed  ,md  murmured  something  inartic- 
ul.ile.  bill  Miss  Ram.say  was  affable  to  a  degree. 
"I  dro\c  o\ei-  lo  \(iiir  cottage  first.  Miss  KeKiii," 
she  chatted  on.  after  her  introtluction,  "wilh  some 
eggs  .\uiit  SalK  |iromised  \du.  She  was  going  to 
send  lliem  b\  ihe  butcher  box.  but  lu'  did  not 
slop  I  his  morning,  so.  as  I  was  going  out.  1  tillered 
1(1  t,d<e  ihein.  But  1  foimd  no  one  al  \onr 
pi, ice.  so  1  cmie  on  here,  introduced  myself  lo 
Mi>s  Crane,  and  we  '\e  been  having  a  nice  lime 
together," 
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THE   "MAYFLOWER"   PILC^RIMS  IN  SWITZERLAND 


\w  ('.  I'Ri.xt  11  I'.ori.'i'ox 


"iMl'OsslHl.r;!"  >oii  exclaim.  "Of  cciurse  we  know 
that  the\  wi'i'e  in  i  lolland  for  about  ten  \ears.  ,uid 
some  of  them  were  even  in  I'rance;  but  Switzer- 
land, ne\'er!  That  litle  must  lie  either  a  mistake 
or  a  misprint !" 

But  wait  a  moment !  Come  w  ilh  me  lo  Ciene\a 
and  let  us  walk  oxer  to  the  citadel,  and  there, 
stretching  in  front  of  it  for  three  hundred  feel, 
rises  ihe  "Wall  of  the  Reformers."  as  it  is  called, 
the  international  iiKinimieiit  to  Ireedom  of  cun- 
science,  nnxeiled  in  JuK.  I'MJ.  hirst  planned  in 
1902.  the  corner-stone  w.is  laid  in  lOOO  on  the  lour 
hundredth  amiixeisarx-  of  Ihe  biilli  oljohn  Cal- 
xiii.  Iliuiiiced  chietlx' lix  the  Swiss  fknenmient, 
with  xdlmuaix   conlriliiuious  Irom  all  nations,  ii 


stands — in  ihe  form  purposely  chosen  for  its  s\-ni- 
liolic  meaning — ,1  wall  or  hiikcurk  of  religions 
thought  for  all  time. 

.\]ipro.u'hiiig  from  the  street  by  gently  descend- 
ing stone  steps,  we  see  al  the  foot  of  the  wall,  and 
extending  its  entire  length,  a  limpid  pool  rellecling 
the  bine  Swiss  sky  and  bordered  b\-  a  gay  flower- 
bed, in  ihe  center  and  of  colossal  height  are  the 
hmr  austere  hgures  of  Cabin.  Beze,  Fare),  and 
Knox. .clad  nniformlx-  in  their  Cicnexa  robes;  be- 
low ihem.  the  Swiss  coat  of  arms,  and  over  their 
he.ids,  in  antique  lettering:  "Post  Tencbras  Lux." 
To  the  right  of  this  central  gronii  stand  William 
ihe  SiU'Ut,  for  Holland,  the  F.leclor  of  Branden- 
burg.  Frederick  William,  for  Gennaiix .  and   the 
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i;roat  Admiral  Gaspaid  rlc  Ci)lis;iiy,  reprcsoiitliis; 
the  French  liuguenols;  while  on  the  left,  in  the 
illiistrions  ennipany  of  Cronnvcll,  for  England,  and 
Hor>ka\  ,  the  head  of  religious  reform  in  I  lungarx . 


n'ached  the  desired  haven,  "the\'  had  now  no 
friends  to  welcome  them,  nor  inns  lo  entertain  or 
refreshe  their  weather-beaten  bodies;  no  houses. 
or  much  less  townes  to  repair  lo.  to  seek  for  snc- 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  W.\LL  OF 


THK  RKFORMERS.      ROC.F.R  WILI,I.\MS  IS  THF,  THIRD  FK;tRH  FROM  THE  Rll.HT 


whom  do  we  see  but  our  own  beloved  Roger 
\\  illianis,  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  fig- 
ures of  warriors  and  statesmen  as,  in  his  wide  hat 
and  Puritan  dress,  he  benignly  stands  guard  over 
the  Mayflourr  Pilgrims. 

Yes!  there  they  are!  for  although  never  in 
Switzerland  in  the  bwly.  they  now  stand  there 
forever  in  stone  bas-relief,  chosen  to  perpetuate 
that  bra\e  adventure  in  behalf  of  liberty  of  con- 
science and  to  illustrate  the  moral  bond  between 
the  city  of  the  Reformation  and  our  own  American 
Republic. 

About  one  hundred  souls,  in  their  rickety  little 
boat,  having,  as  Go\ernor  Bradford  sa>s,  "passed 
through  manye  difficulties  in  boisterous  storms, 
winds  so  fierce  and  wa\es  so  high,  dangerous 
shoals  and  roaring  breakers,  being  thus  arrived  in 
a  goode  harboure.  they  fell  on  their  knees  and 
blessed  the  God  of.Heavene."    Though  they  had 


cour;  and  as  for  the  season,  it  was  winter,  subject 
to  cruel  and  fierce  storms  and  the  whole  countrye 
full  of  woods  and  thickets  rci)rcsenting  a  wilde  and 
savage  hue."  But  forgetting  their  pri\ation  and 
anxiet>',  rising  above  the  illness  caused  by  crowd- 
ing, discomfort,  and  foul  air,  before  landing  and 
i:)re]iaring  shelters  for  the  last  ajiproaching  winter, 
the>'  drew  u|)  that  remarkable  document,  the 
Mayflower  Compact,  combining  themselves  "into 
a  ci\  il  body  politick  ...  to  I'nacte,  constitute, 
and  frame  such  just  and  equall  lawes  ...  as 
shall  be  thought  most  nieele  and  convenient  for 
the  generall  good  of  the  Colonic."* 

This  was  signed  by  forty-one  of  thesexenty-three 
male  passengers.  Of  the  remaining  thirty-two, 
twelve  were  men-ser\ants  or  sailors,  five  of  these 
being  half-grown  bo\  s.  and  twent\  were  the  young 
sons  of  the  fort\-one  signers,  whose  allegiance  was. 
of  course,   co\ered   b\    their  lathers'  signatures. 


*The  document  r<Mds:    In  ihc  Name  ot*  God.  .Amen. 

Wc.  whose  names  are  underwritten,  the  loyal  subjects  of  our  dread  sovereign  lord.  King  James,  by  Ibe  dracc  of  God  of  Great 
Britain.  France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  Faith,  etc..  having  undertaken,  for  the  Cjlory  of  Cioil  and  advancement  of  the  Christian 
Faitli.  and  honor  of  our  King  and  countn.-.  a  voyage  to  plant  the  first  colony  in  the  northern  parts  of  \*irginia.  do  by  these  prc.s<?nts 
solemnly  and  mutually,  in  the  presence  of  (iod  and  one  another,  covenant  and  combine  ourselves  into  a  civil  body  politic,  for  our 
better  ordering  and  preservation  and  furtherance  of  the  ends  aforesaid;  and  by  virtue  hereof  to  enact,  constitute,  and  frtinie  such 
just  and  equal  laws,  ordinances,  facts,  constitutions,  and  ofljces.  from  lime  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought  most  meet  and  convenient 
for  the  general  good  of  the  Colony,  unto  which  we  promise  all  due  submission  and  obe^lience. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunder  subscribed  our  names  at  Cape  Cod  the  i  ith  of  November,  in  the  reign  of  our  sovereign 
lord  King  James,  of  England.  France,  and  Ireland,  tiie  eighteenth,  and  of  Scotland  the  tjfty-fourth.     Anno  Dom.  lOJO. 
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In  THt. name,  of  Cod  amen  w£,  doe  by  these' 

PRESENTS  SOLEMNLY  AND  MVTVALY  IN  THE  PRESENCE 
"of  COD.AND  ONE  Or  ANOTHEK.COVENANT  AND  COMBINE 

bVRSELVES  fOCEATHER  INTO  A  CIVILE  BODY  POLITICK.. 

AND  BY  VERTVL  HEAROF  TO  LNACTE  CONST! TVTE.  AND 
.JFRAML  SVCH  JV5T  AND  EQVALL  LAWLS...AS  SHALL  BL 
^THOVGHT  MO§T  MELTL  AND  CONVENILNT  FOR  THE  GENERALL 

GOOD  or  THLCOLONIL,  Anno  .Domini  i62o  the  MayflowePs  Compact 
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i'lu-  M'ul|itiir,  I'.iul  1  .aiuliiu  ^kl.  has  ciioson  llu- 
moment  of  tlir  signing  ot  this  cumpact  for  liis  l)a>- 
ii'lief,  and  in  spito  of  the  ditrRull  medium  of  slime, 
has  managed  to  seize  and  oin\e\-  the  individualit\ 
111  each  pilgrim.  .At  the  base  of  a  mast,  and  at  one 
-•ide  of  .1  little  table.  impro\ised  from  a  w.itrr 
(.isk,  are  kneeling  William  Brewster  and  John 
("ar\er,  b.ick  of  whom  >land  Bradford  and  W'ins- 
Iciw,  and  grouped  .iround  them,  scmie  kneeling, 
some  st.uiding,  are  ilie  wcimeii  and  childrtMi.  ()ii 
the  other  side  of  the  cask  kneel>  Siandish,  and 
back  of  hint,  in  close  i)ro.\imity  to  ilie  f|ueer  little 
<annon,  are  grouiied  the  sailors,  the  "hired  men." 
and   the  (<io[)er  John  .\lden — "a  hopefnll  >oung 


.man  and  much  tlesirefl."  Hraxe  little  band  I  How 
imcon.scious  were  tlie\',  as  the\  hunibU'  knelt  in 
the  bleak  Xo\ember  wind,  that  tliey  would  be 
ranked  by  |)osterily  with  the  glorious  company  of 
martyrs  and  reformers,  and  that  tlieir  idea  of  "gen- 
eral! good"  would  become  the  \er\'  corner-stone 
of  our  great  .American  democracy! 

So  let  ns,  their  descendants,  see  to  it.  that  not 
only  aiclaimeil  by  the  world,  and  i)erpetuated  in 
stone  as  in  Switzerland,  but  in  our  hearts  forever, 
the  Mayjlnwcr  Pilgrims'  high  ideal  of  "just  and 
eqiiall  laws"  for  the  "generall  good"  may  not  be 
lorgotten.  but  carrii'd  on  and  de\elo|ied  to  its 
highest  degree. 
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SCOUT  WOLF-FIGHTER 

By   LAD  I)   PLUM  LEY 


Glen"  Opdycke  was  in  iho  bow  of  ilio  Ciinoc 
which  was  a  half-mile  behind  ihat  which  held 
his  uncle.  Obie.  a  >oung  Indian  guide,  a  youth 
about  the  age  of  Glen,  had  been  yixen  charge  of 
the  camx;  at  the  rear.  With  his  jiaddle  he  was 
skilfulU'  directing  a  course  through  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  of  the  rapids  of  the  Matisgum, 
a  large  river  which  flows  toward  Hudson  Bay  in 
the  province  of  Quebec,  Canada. 

Before  the  canoe  and  on  both  sides  stretched 
seething  water,  with  sharp  rocks  here  and  there 
amid  the  boiling  rapids.  Just  as,  the  young 
Indian  was  using  his  utmost  strength  in  keeping 
the  canoe  awa\'  from  the  white  water  and  in  the 
channel,  suddenly  the  paddle-blade  broke  short 
off,  leaving  in  Obie's  hand  but  a  three-foot  bit  of 
splintered  spruce. 

Glen  saw  the  accident,  instantly  reaching  for 
the  second  paddle,  which  lay  in  the  bottom  of 
the  canoe,  intending  to  pass  it  to  Obie;  but  he  was 
not  quick  enough.  With  a  side  lurch,  the  craft 
swung  out  of  the  channel  and  shot  her  nose  fairly 
into  a  sharp,  projecting  rock,  the  canoe  splitting 
into  two  sections  backward  for  se\eral  feet  from 
the  bow,  as  if  the  tough  birch-bark  had  been 
paper  and  were  slit  by  a  hunting-knife. 

For  the  next  twenty  minutes  Glen  knew  only  a 
confused  medle>-  of  frenzied  thoughts,  which 
surged  through  his  mind  as  he  attempted  to 
save  his  life,  battling  in  the  grip  of  the  fierce 
current.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  he  was 
a  good  swimmer;  but  amid  the  icy,  watery 
tumult,  and  in  the  grasp  of  the  many  cross- 
currents, his  swimming  powers,  without  the  aid 
of  another,  would  ha\e  been  of  no  avail.  He 
was  tossed  here  and  there  like  a  drowning  insect 
in  a  mill-sluice.  In  the  midst  of  the  spume  of 
an  eddy,  as  he  was  sucked  under  the  surface,  he 
would  close  his  mouth,  and  it  would  seem  to  him 
that  his  lungs  were  bursting.  .X  few  moments 
later  his  head  would  be  tossed  upward,  and, 
fighting  desperately,  he  wotild  gain  a  little  air. 
But  once  more  he  was  sucked  downward,  with  a 
grip  on  his  bod\-  that  was  impossible  to  with- 
stand, and  another  seemiiigh'  endless  period 
passed  before  he  was  flung  upward  and  could 
once  more  gulp  another  breath  of  air. 

Then,  as  if  he  heard  the  words  from  an  im- 
mense distance,  over  the  rush  and  boom  of  the 
rapids  came,  "Grab  hold  and  hold  fast!"  and  he 
became  conscious  he  had  something  within  his 
grasp,  something  which  he  found  later  was  the 
handle  of  Obie's  broken  paddle. 


After  he  had  seized  the  bit  of  spruce,  it  seemed 
that  another  endless  time  passed  before  he  knew 
he  was  in  smooth  water  near  the  shore  and  that 
Obie  was  shouting  something  in  I'rench.  which 
he  could  not  under^tand.  .Some  niiiiiites  later 
he  lay  stretched  out  on  tlu'  rocks  of  the  shore. 
The  \oicc  of  the  booming  rapid.'-  ^eenled  to  be 
booming  within  his  head,  but  the  sunshine  was 
so  warm,  so  warm!  And  it  was  so  good  to 
breathe  air  and  breathe  easily — so  good!  .-\nd 
he  knew  Obie  was  looking  down  at  him  with  a 
smile  on  his  face,  and  the  Indian  was  not  gi\'en 
to  smiling. 

In  excellent  Lnglish,  for  Obie  has  been  to 
school  in  Quebec,  he  exclaimed:  "Good!  The 
wicked  red  ri\er-devils — the  red  ri\'er-devils, 
the\'  did  not  get  you!  They  wanted  you  bad. 
the  red  ri\er-devils.  but  they  did  not  get  you  this 
time!" 

"If  it  had  n't  been  for  you!"  gasped  Gleti. 
"If  it  had  n't  been  for  >-oti!"  He  shuddered, 
turning  his  e\es  aside  from  the  tossing  rapids  in 
front  of  him. 

"We  should  make  a  fire!"  growled  Oliie,  ttirn- 
ing  away.  Indianlike  hating  praise.  "A  fire! 
But— how?" 

Glen  fumbled  in  his  khakis,  producing  a  water- 
proof match-safe,  which  he  held  out.  "I  always 
carry  dry  matches,"  he  said.  "Before  my  uncle 
brought  me  along  on  the  fishing-trip,  I  tried  out 
that  match-safe  in  a  pail  of  water.  It  's  all 
right!" 

"Good! "  grunted  the  Indian.  "My  bottle  of 
matches  is  out  somewhere  in  the  river!" 

Soon  both  were  drying  themselves  beside  a  hot 
fire,  the  Indian  keeping  well  awa\'  from  his  young 
master,  and  now  as  silent  as  he  had  always  been 
since  the  fishing-part>'  had  left  ci\  ilization  behind 
them.  But  Glen  talked.  It  seemed  so  good  to 
be  sitting  beside  a  fire  and  listening  to  the  angry 
v'oice  of  the  river,  but  knowing  yoti  were  .safe. 
Yes,  Glen  talked.  He  thanked  the  young 
Indian;  he  praised  his  presence  of  mind  in  keep- 
ing his  grip  on  the  bit  of  spruce  to  which  Glen 
owed  his  life — or,  rather,  the  bit  of  spruce  with 
which  the  Indian  had  .saved  him.  He  heaped 
praises  on  silent  Obie,  who  from  Lime  to  time 
shrugged  his  shoulders  as  if  throwing  off  the 
thanks  of  the  young  .-Xmerican.  "I  'm  a  bo\- 
scout."  went  on  Glen.  "Do  you  know  what  a 
scout  is?" 

"In  the  school  in  Quebec  I  ha\e  heard  talk  of 
l)o>-  scouts,"  grunted  the  Indian.     "Thp\-  live  in 
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cities,  bill  llu-y  make  tire  ;i,s  my  iieopie  once  did. 
That  is  a  fmc  tliini;.  IVopIe  sliould  imt  forget 
lores!  \va\s.  That  is  what  m>'  latlier  sa>s: 
'Forget  not  tile  iorest  ua\s.'  lie  sa\s.  'Many 
noons  ago  all  men  ol  tlie  eartli  were  lil<e  the 
Indians — they  were  all  forest  men  and  knew 
torest  ways,  and  it  is  good  to  remember  forest 
ways  e\'cn  wlien  men  li\i-  in  liig  cities.'" 

"Boy  scouts" — went  on  ( .len,  "ihey  do  good 
turns  wlien  tliey  can:  Init  \our  good  turn — I  can 
ne\er  repa\'  you — ne\'er!" 

liie  Indian  slirugged  iiis  sliouiilers  once  more. 
"We  must  (lr\'  oursel\X'S  before  W(_'  lr\'  to  lind 
\'0tn'  imcie  and  m\'  fatiier.  .\nd  wliile  we  dry 
ourselves  I  will  talk  a  little.  .\nd  we  in  Ciiiada, 
many  ot  its  are  gniiles,  guides  and  hunters  and 
tra])pers.  My  father  in  winter  is  a  trapper  lor 
the  iludson's  Bay  Compaii)',  and  lie  is  a  guide  in 
stimmer.  ;\11  my  folks  are  guides  and  trappers. 
A  guide  is  ditferent  from  other  men.  .\iul  our 
fathers  teach  us  when  we  are  kids,  as  \()ii  .\nieri- 
cans  call  little  boys,  l-ong  ago  m\'  father  tells 
me  a  story — ^a  story  of  his  father,  ni\'  grandfather. 
W'c  must  get  dry.  ,uid  while  we  wait  I  will  tell 
\oti  the  story. 

"My  grandfather  is  in  ihe  spirit  l.nid,"  went 
on  Obie.  "But  when  he  was  here,  i'\"eryl)ody.  in 
Ouebec  and  in  cities  in  the  States,  tiiose  who 
came  hunting  and  I'lshing,  the\  knew  he  was  ,i 
tine  brave  guide. 

"Once  my  grandfather  was  guiding  some 
Englishmen  on  a  salmon  river,  .i  ri\cr  down  on 
the  Labrador  coast ;  and  thrrc  was  .molher  guide; 
and  my  grandfather  thought  b.id  of  the  olhrr 
guide.  The  other  guide  w.is  \cry  proud  .ind  lur 
w.is  very  foolish  and  his  name  was   Tamon. 

"'(jet  out  the  canoe,  Tamonl'  said  one  of  the 
l-aiglishmen.  'I  go  .md  lish  the  river'."  But  my 
grandfather  telK  how  d.mgerous  the  river  is.  lor 
it  is  high  witli  rain  ,ind  flood.  But  the  l-'.nglish- 
m.ui,  he  laughs.  '\'oii  ,ire  .ilr.iidl'  he  s.iys  to  mv' 
grandfather,  'Xot  to  go  out  (in  the  river  aloin-,' 
says  my  grandfather.  'No,  I  ant  not  .ifraid  ol 
that!  But  I  am  afraid  to  take  .molher.  for  if 
the  canoe  is  overturned,  then  1  must  not  leave 
my  man,  for  1  am  a  guide,  and  lo-dav'  the  red 
river-devils  woulrl  get  us  botlil' 

"But  otit  into  the  river  the  Ijiglishman  and 
Tamon,  the\'  go.  .\nii  the  canoe  is  u)isct.  .uid 
Tamon,  he  is  a  tine  swimmer — he  leaves  his 
man  and  he  swim^  toward  the  >hore.  Btit  mv 
grandfather,  he  runs  and  he  gels  his  ritle  .uid  he 
shouts  to  Tamon  to  go  l)ack  to  his  man.  But 
T.imon  kee]is  on  right  toward  the  shore,  and  the 
lillr  goes  otf,  and  Tamon  is  shot  I  But  the  I'.ng- 
li.-hm,ni  h,i-  sunk  .ilready  <ind  nothing  can  be 
done.  So  ihe  red  river-devil-  got  the  I'.nglish- 
iiian  and  ihr  b.id  yiiidr  T.unon.     This  i-  ,i  true 


story  of  mv-  grandfather  and  the  bad  guide. 
.•\nd  mavbe  it  is  not  only  once  that  things  like 
that  have  come  to  bad  guides.  .\nd  when  I  was 
a  little  bo\-,  mv-  lather  tells  me  what  a  wicked 
thing  is  it  not  to  stav'  by  your  man.  And  it  is 
our  lite  here  —to  take  care  of  those  who  conic  t<5 
hsh  and  htint.  .\nd  if  we  did  not  learn  that  we 
must  never  leave  our  man,  then  we  should  be  like 
T.imon  and  be  liad  guides  and  deserve  to  be 
shot." 

The  other  and  much  larger  canoe,  which  car- 
ried the  provisions  and  (ilen's  uncle  and  Obie's 
father,  the  well-known  guide  and  tra|)i)er  Samson, 
as  he  is  called,  was  far  in  advance,  and,  of  course, 
I  he  accident  lo  tin-  loUowing  canoe  was  not 
known.  But  ( )bic  believed  there  would  be  no 
gre.it  dit'tictiltv  in  lollowing  the  river-bank  and 
overt, iking  the  others  ot  the  partv',  .\nd  Obie 
knew  that  when  the  following  canoe  did  not 
appear,  Samson  would  make  a  landing  and 
together  with  dlen's  uncle  would  begin  a  search 
for  the  missing  bovs. 

Obie  led  the  wav  down  the  river,  but  the  route 
proved  far  more  dilticult  th.in  he  had  supposed, 
the  river  was  new  to  him.  .md.  indeed,  he  w.'is 
.u'ling  as  a  guide  lor  the  lust  time  in  his  life.  .\t 
limes,  and  verv'  fre(|uentl>',  it  was  necessary  to 
ni.ike  wide  detours  from  the  water,  for  precipi- 
tous rocks  overhung  the  river  in  iilaces,  over 
which  the  shore-line  could  not  be  followed, 

.\s  was  learned  much  later.  Obie's  father  waited 
for  his  son  at  tlie  bottom  of  a  particularly  danger- 
ous series  of  rapids.  Not  seeing  the  other  canoe, 
Samson  m.ade  ,i  landing  and  at  once  a  search 
began.  I  ■nlortun.ilelv .  however,  the  landing 
was  made  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from 
ihat  on  which  dlen  and  Oljie  were  meeting  the 
dil'tlculties  of  their  journey.  .\nd  it  must  have 
been  when  one  of  the  necessary  detours  was  made 
ili.ii  ihc  two  parties  jiassed  each  other  on  o|>iK>site 
■-ides  of  the  river.  rnforttinateU'.  too.  the 
crushed  canoe  swung  to  the  other  side,  where  it 
was  seen  bv  Samson,  overturned  and  circling  in 
an  eddv.  Hence,  Obie's  father  and  dlen's  uncle 
believed  that  son  and  nephew  lost  their  lives  in 
the  heavv  rapids  just  above  where  the  crushed 
cmoe  was  seen.  .\nd  ui)stream — -not  searching 
for  the  living,  but  for  liodies  of  the  dead— Mr. 
Opdvcke  and  Samson  continued  their  sad  hunt. 

On  the  opposite  side,  worn  with  scrambling 
over  ledges  and  following  the  rock-cncunibcred 
shore,  the  travelers  at  simdown  came  to  rest  at 
the  base  of  one  of  the  walls  of  rock  which  ovcr- 
litmg  the  river. 

"N'ou  st.iv-  here!"  grunted  Obie,  "I  will 
climb  the  .side  of  the  rock,  go  around,  and  see  if 
I  cm  hnd  the  cimping-place.  1  think  my  father 
would  go  this  far.     You  aie  tired — vou  stav'  here. 
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II  I  liud  the  camp,  I  \\I11  get  food  and  come  back. 
I  !;o  alone.  You  are  what  the  Americans  say, 
•all  in.'" 


m, 


replied  (Hen.     "1 


"1  am  pretl\'  much  a' 
he    glad    to    sit   down. 
.\ndlnmgr>!  Say,  I  think 
I  could  cat  a  raw  tront  I" 

Glen  sank  npon  a  hit 
of  sand,  so  completely  ex- 
hausted that  shortly  he 
was  fast  asleep.  But  he 
did  not  sleep  long.  hi-. 
desire  to  know  if  Ohii 
had  found  the  camp 
awakening  him.  IIero>c 
and  paced  back  and  forth 
on  the  bit  of  beach,  wait- 
ing impatiently  forObie's 
return.  .As  he  continued 
to  mo\e  about  restlcssK-. 
he  was  conscious  ihat 
over  the  booming  of  tin- 
rapids  he  heard  a  distant 
shout. 

By  this  time  it  wa> 
night,  but  the  sky  was 
clear  and  the  stars  ga\e 
considerable  light.  I  n 
reph'  to  the  distant 
shout.  Glen  shouted 
again  and  again,  think- 
ing that  Obie  had  found 
the  camp  and  was  shout- 
ing the  newson  his  return 
trip.  But  the  shouts  were 
constantly  repeated;  and 
as  they  did  not  increase 
in  loudness,  it  seemed 
e\  ident  that,  if  Obie  wen 
shouting,  he  was  sta\  in;, 
in  the  same  place. 

"This  is  a  frightfulK 
rough  countr>-  to  tramp 
over,"  said  Glen,  to  him- 
self. "Perhaps  Obie  has 
hurt  himself.  Guess  I  'd 
better  hunt  him  up." 

He  scrambled  over  the  rough  broken  ledges  and 
away  from  the  river  and,  guided  by  the  shouts, 
which  were  constantK-  repeated,  and  which  he  as 
constantly  answered,  his  progress  was  at  length 
stopped  by  the  route  he  was  following  .seeming  to 
drop  over  a  considerable  precipice,  which,  in  the 
starlight,  looked  like  a  gulf  of  blackness. 

"Go  around — to  the  south  I"  came  u|)  a  (lua- 
\ering  >ell  from  below. 

Carefully  Glen  edged  along  the  lip  of  the  i)rec- 
ipice    until    he   found    a   kind    of    natural    rock 


stairwa>',  which,  using  great  care,  he  managed  to 
descend.  Before  long  he  was  standing  at  the 
side  (if  Obie,  a  dim  ligiire  sitting  on  the  ground, 
jiisl  ,it  the  base  of  the  rock\-  wall. 


(SEE   NE.XT  PAGE) 


"Vou  are  hurt?"  gasped  G>len. 

"Very  bad!"  grunted  the  Indian.  "That  is 
alwa\s  the  wax!  M\'  people,  they  say,  'Bad 
things,  the\'  e\er  travel  like  the  geese,  always  in 
flocks!'  .-\nd  I  am  to  blame — \ery  careless!  I 
think  I  come  down  that  rock  all  right,  but  it  's 
rotten  rock.  .\  piece  fell,  and  I  fell.  .\l\'  leg! 
I'gh!     It  is  \cn,- bad.     The  bone  is  smashed!" 

.\t  once  Glen  turned  his  attention  to  making 
a  lire,  for  he  wanted  light  to  see  how  badl\-  Obie 
was  hurt.     When  he  had  thrown  ilr\-  twigs  on  the 
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fire  and  tin-  sl.irc  lighted  up  ihe  place,  an  exami- 
nation pro\ud  that  Obie  was  correct  and  that  one 
of  the  b(-)ncs  of  the  left  leg  was  broken  lietween 
the  ankle  and  the  knee. 

"H  1  don't  do  sonu-thing  to  that  leg,  Obie,  ver\- 
hkeh-  \oii  will  alwa\s  be  lame,  even  if  worse 
does  n't  happen,"  said  Glen.  "1  was  taught  by 
<i  doctor  in  Chicago  how  to  .set  a  broken  leg.  We 
scouts  learn  all  sorts  of  things.  I  'in  <ifraid  1  '11 
hurl  \'ou  .1  lot.  but  1  '11  be  as  careful  as  I  can. 
First  I  '\e  got  to  ha\e  sonic  splints ^ihin  pieces 
of  strong  wood,  you  know  I" 

Obie  pulled  from  his  belt  a  luinting-knife. 
"I  alwa>s  keep  my  knife  sharp,"  he  said.  "Be- 
vond  the  hre  is  a  little  s[)ruce.  winter  killed.  \on 
1  an  break  it  down  and  split  it  with  ni\'  knife.  .\ 
stone  makes  >i  good  hammer  for  splitting  wood 
with  a  knife.  The  spruce  will  make  fine  strong 
splinters." 

When  Glen  hat!  si)lil  out  se\eral  stout  sijlints 
and  shaped  them  with  the  knife.  Obie  removed 
his  cotton  shirt  and  Glen  slit  it  into  strijis.  Then 
he  cautiousK-  handled  the  wounded  leg.  running 
his  fingers  back  and  forth  until  he  found  the  place 
of  the  fracture. 

"Now  I  must  hurt  \ou  and  hurt  ndu  bad." 
warned  Glen.  "1  '\e  got  to  pull  out  the  leg  so 
that  tiie  ends  nf  the  broken  bone  will  sliji  into 
lilace." 

"Go  ahead.  "  growled  Obie. 

.\nd  although  he  must  ha\-e  suffered  much 
while  Glen  was  completing  his  work,  lie  did  not 
utter  more  than  low  groans.  Glen  had  been 
taught  b\-  the  doctor  to  stretch  the  leg  until  he 
lell  that  the  bone  had  been  ])ulled  into  jiosition. 
["his  was  his  first  job  as  a  surgeon,  and  he  found 
it  very  trying  lo  his  nerves,  f^iit  al  l.i'-t  the  leg 
was  wrapped  in  the  splints,  and  a  littlr  Liter  the 
Indian  seemed  more  comfortable.  "And  now 
^leep!"  said  Obie. 

Glen  stretched  himself  besidtr  (Jbir,  ,ind  .ilmoNl 
I  lie  next  moment  he  was  fast  asleep;  but  the 
groans  of  his  com])anion  awakened  him  long  be- 
fore morning.  The  fire  had  liurned  down,  and 
Irom  far  away  in  the  forest  came  a  howling — very 
disiant  ,uid  ver\-  fainl.  but  clearly  to  be  heard. 
.  "Wlial  kind  of  .inimals  make  those  howls.-'" 
.i>ked  (lien. 

"WoKesI"  replied  Obie.  "Wni  'd  b(-tter  |iul 
wood  on  the  hre.  'file  woK'es  will  not  come  near 
if  we  lia\i'  a  good  hre  I" 

G.len  groped  about  in  llu!  darkness,  succeeding 
in  finding  some  fallen  branches,  which  he  put  on 
the  coals.  For  some  time  he  continued  lo  listen 
lo  ihe  distant  howls,  then  he  knew  nothing  until 
morning  had  rome  and  the  sunlight  was^treaming 
on  his  l.uc. 

Ihe  hr^l  ihing  wa^  lo  gel  Obie  some  water,  (or 


fe\er  had  set  in  and  he  was  thirsty.  High  ledges 
of  rock  were  between  the  boys  and  the  shore, 
but  at  a  little  distance  Glen  found  a  trickle  of 
spring  water.  Obie  told  him  how  to  peel  a 
young  canoe-birch,  and,  with  the  bark.  Obie 
constructed  a  rough  but  serxiceable  pail  with 
which  Glen  brought  water. 

"What  is  best  for  me  to  do.  Obie?"  asked  Glen, 
when  his  companion  had  .satisfied  his  thirst. 

"I  did  not  sleep  much  and  1  have  been  thinking 
of  that,"  replied  the  Indian.  "\'oiir  iniclc  and 
ni>'  father,  the\-  will  hnd  the  broken  canoe  and 
<he\'  will  think  the  red  river-devils  got  us.  But 
they  will  not  be  sure,  and  they  will  hunt  for  us. 
So  you  must  go  to  the  river  and  make  a  big  fire, 
and  perhaps  they  will  see  the  smoke.  .\nd  you 
must  tie  something  white  to  a  pole,  so  it  can  be 
Mcen.  But  the  river  is  wide  and  this  is  a  big 
country.  Many  high  rock',^.  They  may  go 
along  the  other  side  and  never  .see  those  things. 
.\nd.  you  see,  they  cannot  get  the  canoe  back 
up  the  rapids,  .^nd  if  tliev-  were  on  this  side, 
ihev-  might  never  find  u>.  We  have  no  food. 
Soon  we  will  be  weak,  and  the  leg  makes  me  feel 
sick.  So  you  must  not  wait.  Vou  must  travel 
down  the  river.  The  settlements  begin  below. 
If  vou  keep  near  the  river,  you  will  not  get  lost 
ami  you  will  make  the  settlements  before  you  arc 
too  weak  to  walk.     That  is  what  \ou  must  do." 

".\nd  leave  vou  here  bv  voiir  lonesome.''" 

"Yes." 

"liut  the  wolves  might  get  vou." 

"Nou  will  pile  up  a  iiile  of  wood.  .\nd  \ou 
will  come  back,  or  my  father  will  see  the  smoke 
or  the  white  on  the  pole  and  he  will  tind  me." 

"Sav,  suppose  I  were  vou?  Had  a  liroken 
leg?     What  would  you  do.-'" 

"That  is  different.     1  am  your  guide." 

"Bui  what  would  you  do?" 

For  some  moments  the  Indian  considered  the 
matter,  then  he  growled:  "That  is  most  dilTerent: 
but  if  \-ou  had  the  broken  leg,  this  would  I  do: 
I  would  make  the  fire  and  tie  the  rag  on  the  pole, 
•uid  1  would  lay  branches  on  the  ground — spruce 
branches,  with  the  little  ends  pointing  down  the 
river.  If  my  father  found  them,  he  would  know 
how  we  traveled.  Then  I  should  cut  sapling 
crutches;  and  where  I  could  not  carry  you,  then 
vou  would  Use  the  crutches." 

"You  would  n't  leave  me?" 

".\everl"  grunted  the  Indian. 

".\nd  do  >ou  really  sui3]30K'  that  after  you  'vc 
saved  luc  from  your  'red  river-devils'  I  'd  leave 
vou  and  get  to  the  settlements  alone?  Say, 
what  do  you  take  me  for?" 

The  Indian  broke  into  a  tirade  of  expostula- 
tions, but  Glen  silenced  him  with  a  gruff:  "Cut  it 
out !     We  '11  be  huiigrv-  together,  and  if  >-ou  get  so 
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weak  \oii  cannol  use  crutches,  I  shall  carry  \ou. 
If  the  wolves  have  a  feast,  they  '11  have  a  double 
feast!  I  'in  through  talking.  I  '1!  get  busy  with 
the  fire,  the  rag,  and  the  crutches." 

It  was  most  unfortunate  that  the  accident  to 
Obie  happened  at  the  place  where  it  did,  for,  in 
their  search,  Mr.  Opdscke  and  Samson,  hack  in 


to  dissuade  liini  Ironi  these  etiorts,  urging  Glen 
to  leave  hiin  and  gain  the  settlements  before  it 
was  too  late.  But  Glen  would  clench  his  teeth, 
and,  in  a  nightmare  of  effort,  struggle  onward, 
gasping,  "Leave  you,  old  fellow?  You  've  got 
another  guess  coming!" 

Then  came  a  night  when  a  storm  was  brewing 
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the  forest,  must  have  been  circling  the  place  where 
the  boys  were  at  the  time  this  conversation  took 
place.  At  least  that  is  the  only  way  to  explain 
that  the  boys  were  left  behind  and  that  the  signals 
were  never  seen.  For  after  an  up-ri\er  search. 
Mr.  Opdyckeand  Samson  returned  to  their  canoe, 
crossed  the  river,  and,  after  a  search  on  that  side, 
— which  was  difificult  because  of  gulches  and  rocks, 
— started  for  the  settlements  below  for  heli)ers, 
intending  to  return  in  tlie  ho|»  of  recovering  liie 
bodies. 

Be\'ond  the  middle  of  the  second  day.  Glen 
has  never  been  able  to  recall  with  distinctness  all 
tile  details  of  that  terrible  journey.  In  many 
places  precipitous  banks  were  found.  Con- 
stantly detours  had  to  be  made,  and  a  mile  of 
progress  meant  sometimes  three  miles  or  more  of 
difficult  travel. 

Obie  was  not  a  light  weight,  but,  weakened  as 
he  was  and  ill  with  the  fever  brought  on  by  his 
injury,  Glen  at  limes  found  it  necessary  to  carry 
him,  and  to  make  the  trip  twice  in  order  to  return 
for  the  sapling  crutches.     Constantly  Obie  tried 


and  it  was  very  dark.  Wolves  were  now  con- 
stantly trailing  the  boys;  perhaps  their  acute 
animal  wits  told  them  that  the  time  for  an  attack 
would  soon  come.  Glen  had  become  so  weak 
that,  altliough  he  exerted  himself  to  his  limit, 
on  this  night  he  could  gather  but  a  paltry  heap  of 
fallen  branches  and  drift  from  near  the  river. 
He  used  his  fuel  sparingly,  but  long  before  morn- 
ing only  a  few  dr>'  spruce  branches  were  left. 

The  night  before,  the  wolves  had  come  close 
to  the  camping-place,  and  on  this  night  growtings 
and  snappings  were  heard  in  the  darkness,  just 
beyond  the  circle  of  light  made  by  the  fire.  Glen 
would  sit  on  ground,  do/ing.  for  he  was  exhausted 
almiist  to  insen.siliility,  and  lack  of  food  had  re- 
duced his  strength  so  that  on  the  day's  march 
he  had  been  able  to  aid  his  companion  but  little. 
Weakenc-d  by  his  fe\er  and  lack  of  notirishment, 
the  Indian  was  obli\ious  to  the  |wril  which 
growled  in  the  brush  or  at  times  broke  out  into 
yelpings.  lie  lay  tipon  the  ground  near  the  fire 
and  knew  nothing. 

.\s  the  llanies  sank  lower,  the  circle  of  white- 
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l.iiiLTil  ili-ath  ill  iIh'  t)la(kiu-?.~  iIumtI  in  (ni  llu- 
l"A>.  DimU  CiU'U  roi'oijiii/ixl  tluit  this  nii;lil 
till'  wolves  iiiliMidcd  an  aiuial  attat'k.  and  lie 
restrained   himself   Ironi   using   iiis   lasl    fuel,   re- 
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ser\ini;  it  ai;ain>l  the  iiiMiiienl  nl  jiiealesl  iind. 
At  limes  he  iela|ised  into  iineonsiiuiisness;  then 
he  uonld  find  himself  awake;  and  from  the  bru-h 
would  tome  the  fmilfalls  of  padded  leel,  ihe 
siia|)pini;  of  l\vii;s,  and  low  i;rowls. 

SuddeiiK'  eaine  a  saxaije  \el|),  as  one  of  ihe 
uoKes,  duiihtless  the  leadir  of  the  paek.  Iea|ied 
from  ihe  lini^h  and  was  almost  upon  the  iincoii- 
sii'iii-  Indian  ln-fure  (  den  rould  lii;ht  one  of  hi- 
spriire  liraiii  lies  in  tin-  roal-  i>f  the  tire. 

The  liii\    \\a^   n.'l    llie  IrarliiHl  i  if  a  serolld    loo 


soon.  Waxing  the  lighted  branch,  he  turned  lo 
laee.  in  (he  glow  of  his  torch,  a  gaunt,  griin  crea- 
lure,  its  lijjs  curled  back,  its  mouth  dri|)ping 
while  troth,  and  its  red  e\es  glinting  ftirv. 

With  a  gasjiing  yell, 
t  lien  staggered  toward 
the  gray  terror.  Ikil  the 
wolf  did  noi  retreat  until 
1  he  lighted  branch  ac- 
lualh  touched  its  shaggy 
head,  then  ilslii)pcd  back 
into  the  darkness;  but 
its  red  eyes— and  other 
red  eyes — told  that  the 
retreat  was  only  a  feint 
and  that  soon  another 
attack  would  be  made. 

The  bit  of  dry  spruce 
branch  has  scarceK 
burned  out  to  blackness, 
w  hen  it  came.  And  again 
and  again,  as  the  brand 
llickered  out.  a  new  at- 
tack would  be  made, 
either  by  the  leader  of 
the  ])ack  or  by  one  of  the 
other  woKes.  The  hours 
ol  frenzied  fighting  re- 
duced (lien  almost  to 
actual  madness.  And  no 
Wonder!  (lasping  his 
cries,  he  would  grope  in 
the  dark  for  another  bit 
of  branch.  Then,  in  the 
gleam  of  his  pett\'  torch, 
he  would  stagger  be- 
tween Obie  and  an  at- 
i.icking  wolf.  On  and  on 
wore  the  niglit,  and  he 
ne\er  knew  wlieii,  al 
length,  the  faint  white 
light  of  a  dull  dawn  came 
over  the  forest  to  the 
e.i-t.  and  the  disap- 
poime<i  leader  of  ihi- 
pack  ga\e  growling  or- 
ders for  a  retreat. 
The  light  trembled  downward  amid  the  trees; 
ihe  wolves  were  far  awa\  ;  but  the  gasping  i)ro- 
lei  lor  of  the  unconscious  Indian  still  staggered 
here  ,ind  theie  w  ith  a  charred  and  extinguished  bit 
of  spruce  in  his  blackened  and  burned  hand. 
Then  he  dropped  to  the  ground,  and,  hours  later, 
aw,ikened  to  know  that  Obie  was  shaking  him. 

"The    woUes!     They    are    coming    again!     I 
lie.ir  them!     Sli-  their  e\es!"  gasjied  Glen. 

"It   is  d.i\."   said    the   Indian.     "The  woUes 
li.i\e   gone.      I  as|    night    I    knew   nothing.      Rut 
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Uicro  are  tracks — an  arm's  stretch  I  rum  where  I 
was;  and  burned  bits  of  bnisli  all  about.  I 
know!  But  for  you,  the  gra\'  wotxl-devils  would 
have  made  their  kill !  "  After  a  moment  he  added : 
"1  am  weak,  so  weak  I  cannot  go  farther.  But 
e\en  yet  you  can  get  near  the  settlements  whore 
the  wolves  never  go.  Yes,  that  is  the  wa\ . 
You  must  go!" 

I'or  some  lime  ('.Ion  did  not  reply.  ("iradualK 
he  was  o\ercoming  the  horror  of  his  fight.  But 
he  heard  Obie,  and  at  last  he  answered:  "To- 
night the  wolves  will  get  us.  1  can  never  do 
what  I  did  last  night.  Yes,  the  wolves  will  get 
us  I"     He  shuddered  and  closwl  his  eyes. 

"Xo,  you  cannot  tight  the  gray  de\ils  more," 
grunted  the  Indian.  "But  you  have  strength 
and  you  must  go.     You  must  travel  fast." 

Slowly  ("lien  staggered  to  his  feet.  For  a  long 
time  he  looked  his  companion  in  the  eyes.  Then 
he  spoke,  pointing  toward  the  ri\er.  "I  don't 
know  how  >ou  Indians  would  say  what  I  want  to 
say,  but  here  's  my  way  of  putting  it :  if  \our 
father  or  my  uncle  does  n't  get  here  in  time  and 
find  us, — and,  as  you  say,  you  cannot  go  any 
farther, — yes,  the  woKes  will  get  us — to-night. 
Well.  I  shall  lea\e  you;  lea\e  the  fellow  who  sa\ed 
nn-  life  in  the  rapids!  Yes,  of  course,  I  shall  leave 
him  to  die  alone!  But  that,  Obie, — and  listen 
to  me,  listen! — that  will  only  be  when  all  the 
water  out  there  in  the  river  has  run  away  and 
the  bottom  rocks  are  dr\-  everywhere.  That  's 
nn  answer,  old  fellow!" 

The  Indian  seemed  to  ha\e  been  scarceK  lis- 
tening. He  was  gazing  back  into  the  forest, 
where  the  first  light  of  a  gloonn  day  obscured 
everything  at  a  little  distance.  "You  are  young, 
but  you  are  brave!"  he  said.  "And  as  you  ha\e 
been  talking  your  bra\e  words,  something  back 
there  in  the  mist,  I  know  not  what,  but  something 
has  been  talking,  too;  ver>-  low.  but  there  are 
times  when  m\-  peojile  hear  the  forest  \-oice,  and 
I  hear  the  forest  voice.     It  is  talking  now,  and  it 


sa\s  that  llic  gray  de\ils  of  sharj)  teeth,  the  i;ra\- 
devils  will  not  make  their  kill.  This  is  what  I 
hear!  The  \oice  tells  me  more.  It  says  that 
you  and  I  shall  live  for  many  years,  and  that  the 
beasts  and  river-devils,  they  shall  never  have  us. 
This  is  what  I  hear,  and  you  shall  find  it  is  a  true 
woid !" 

In  111.-,  hall-deliiiuni  fioni  weakness  and  fe\'er 
had  the  Indian  been  granted  the  tongue  of 
prophecN  .•*  1 1  would  realh  seem  so.  That  noon, 
and  in  heavy  rain,  for  a  storm  had  begun,  sitting 
at  the  side  of  Obie,  who  had  not  been  able  to  rise. 
Glen  heard  a  distant  shout.  Both  the  Indian  and 
C.len  weakl>-  replied,  and  a  half-hour  later  Obie's 
lather  and  C.len's  uncle  emerged  from  behind  a 
mass  of  willows  at  the  edge  of  the  river. 

.•\  little  later  CAen  foimd  himself  sitting  beside 
a  good  lire,  with  a  blanket  wrapped  around  him, 
eating  some  hot  soup.  And  never  will  soup  taste 
to  C.len  as  it  did  that  day. 

When  the  party  arrived  al  ihe  settlement, 
Obie  recei\ed  the  attention  of  a  doctor,  who  said 
that  the  yoimg  Indian  would  not  be  e\en  slightly 
lame  and  that  the  broken  bone  had  been  set 
almost  as  neath'  as  a  surgeon  could  ha\e  done  it. 

.'\nd  when  (ilen  returns  to  his  home  and  his 
scout-patrol  in  Chicago,  his  fellow  scouts  will 
doubtless  call  him  by  a  name  different  from  the 
name  b>-  w  Inch  they  have  known  him  hitherto,  for 
in  the  \illage  were  five  Indians,  guides  and  winter 
trappers  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Conipan\-.  'VW 
five  represented  the  tribe  of  which  Samson  and 
Obie  are  the  hereditaiy  chieftains,  and,  at  a 
solemn  meeting.  Glen  was  made  one  of  the 
tribe's  warriors,  with  all  the  ancient  ceremonies 
usual  on  such  an  occasion.  His  ordinary  Ameri- 
can name  was  written  on  a  sheet  of  bark  and 
burned  o\er  a  fire.  Then  the  ashes  were  strewn 
to  the  four  winds,  and  his  Indian  name,  as  a  youth- 
ful chieftain  of  the  tribe,  was  given  to  him:  "Wolf- 
Fighter — the  chieftain  who,  while  the  ri\er  rims, 
lea\es  not  alone  his  red  brother." 


FOR   ME 

By    BEXJ.XMIX    OcnF.X    WILKIXS 

Tex  thousand  men  have  labored,  digging  coal  both  night  and  day. 
While  other  thousands  searched  the  proper  metals,  in  a  way 
That  seemed  like  magic;  and  the  goal  they  finally  could  see: 
It  was  to  make  a  lighter  world,  a  brighter  world— for  me. 

The  wire  spun,  they  placed  it  in  its  bed  beneath  the  street. 
Then  brought  the  ends  up  through  our  house,  so  speediK'  and  neat: 
And  the  whole  thing  seemed  like  magic.     Now  I  come  in  from  the  gloom. 
And  merely  press  a  button — and  there  's  sunlight  in  my  room! 


'DiiDitPiuls  and  pvarls  a'^ain^t  //;<■  blue. 
I'l(islii)ii;  blight  as  llir  sitii  strikrs  llirottgh: 
I'liui'iics  of  rurcsl  Unc 
Worn  by  the  trees  vilh  stately  grace." 


IN  THE   REALM   OF  THE   FROST   KING 

Bv   iMARV   WOODBIRV   CASWELL 


Diamonds  and  pearls  against  the  blue, 
Flashing  bright  as  the  sun  strikes  through: 

Traceries  of  the  rarest  lace 

Worn  by  the  trees  with  stalely  grace. 

Look  through  the  jeweled  boughs  to  the  stream 
^"rozen  clear  in  the  morning's  gleam. 

Bind  the  skates  on  our  flying  feet. 
Pulses  tingle,  and  life  is  sweet! 

Elhn  palace  of  fairy  lore 

Never  glowed  like  this  dazzling  shore — 
Slender  poplars  are  pillars  rare; 

Elms  are  arches  that  siun  the  air: 


.Ml  be-gemmcd  like  .Aladdin's  hoard, 

Where  the  wealth  of  the  world  was  stored. 

On  we  glide  through  the  glittering  hall. 
Decked  b\  night  at  the  Frost  King's  call. 

Palms  that  droop  in  a  waste  of  sand — 
Flowers  and  fruit  in  a  drowsy  land — 

Naught  can  gi\e  like  the  thrill  we  feel, 
Floating  light  on  our  wings  of  steel, 

Care-free  courtiers  in  throne-room  pearled, 
Mere  on  the  shining  top  o'  the  world ! 

\'i)Mth  and  Happiness  hand  in  hand 
In  this  magical  northern  land. 


THE  Pl'RITAN  ANCESTRY  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


Ai.rllorc.M  for  inoio  than  twciitv  yoais!  tlic  fact  of  tlic 
I'liritaii  ancestry  ol  Abraliam  Lincoln  lias  been  proved. 
knovvloilKc  of  this  historical  [loint  is  not  so  widespread  as 
it  shonld  be.  It  takes  a  long  time  lor  sncli  information 
lo  tiltcr  through  the  consciousness  of  minds  sleciwd  in 
pictiiresqtio  tradition.  Readers  interested  in  looking 
into  the  details  of  this  matter  arc  referred  to  the  preface 
to  Ida  Tarbell's  "l.ile  of  Lincoln."  and  to  1-ea  and 
Hutchinson's  ".\ncestry  of  Abraham  Lincoln." 

In  the  former  work  are  clearly  .set  lorth  thi-  achieve- 
ments of  the  eight  Lincolns  in  the  I'urilan  baitds  < Dining 
liom  Old  llinKham.  Kngland.  to  Massachnsetts.  New 
Lnglantl.  namiiiK  their  transplanted  .seltlemeiU.  "Ve 
ficc  Plantation  of  .\ew  Ilingham."  .\monx  these 
sturdy  Puritan  bands  was  one  Samuel  Lincoln,  the 
■  );reat-great-Kreat-Kreat-grandfather  of  I'residcnt  .\bra- 
ham  Lincoln.  The  descendants  of  this  youth  achieved 
signal  distinction  in  the  history  of  New  Kngland,  becom- 
ing ininilte-men.  Revolutionary  ofiicers.  governors,  jus- 
tices of  the  Stipreme  Court,  heads  of  the  Massachusetts 
bar.  and  cabinet  otVicers  under  Jefferson  and  .Madi.son. 

.\ftcr  selling  the  Lincoln  .Mills.  NLis.sachusetts.  one  of 
Sanniel  Lincoln's  grandchildren,  named  Mordecai. 
migrated  lo  New  Jersey,  and  thence  to  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  family  owned  forges  and  furnaces,  held 
responsible  positions,  and  were  well-to-do  people. 
Inlluenced  by  their  kinsman.  Daniel  Boone.  John  Lin- 
coln and  his  .sons  moved  to  N'irginia. 

Some  years  later  (17S01.  John  Lincoln's  son  .\braham 
^grandfather  of  the  I'rcsiilent.  who  was  named  for  him) 
sold  his  patrimony  in  the  Shenandoah  N'alley  for  Sj.s.uoo. 
commissioiung    lioone   to   invest    the   amount   in   3.'oo 


acres  of  laitil  on  the  Wilderness  Road,  in  Kentucky. 
Had  ne>t  this  .\braham  Lincoln  been  shot  b_\-  an  am- 
bushed Indian  shortly  after  his  arrival  there,  his 
descendants  would  douljtless  have  been  as  renowned  lor 
their  tndiroken  prosperity  as  for  their  stidden.  acci- 
dental [iovert>'.  The  straitened  circumstances  of  the 
President's  father.  Thomas, — a  mere  baby  wlicn  his 
father  was  killed. — were  the  first  in  a  fainih'  history 
extending  over  two  hundred  years;  and  at  its  worst,  this 
voluntary  povcrl\'  was  cheerily  borne  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  better  things. 

In  Lea  and  Hutchinson's  scholarly  book,  the  linglish 
lineage  is  plainly  proved  from  legal  records,  centuries 
old;  and  eleven  generations  of  lilierl\--Ioving  ancestry 
arc  clearly  traced  in  regular  genealogical  form,  together 
with  much  interesting  data  regarding  the  English  am! 
^Vmerican  Lincolns. 

Tradition  dies  hard,  and  the  world  loves  vivid  con- 
trasts in  peiiLirv  and  power;  but  since  the  matter  of 
Lincoln's  Puritan  descent  has  long  since  been  indis- 
putalily  proved  and  recently  ratified  by  the  homeland. — 
at  the  ceremonies  celebrating  the  erection  of  a  memorial 
tablet  and  bust  of  our  greatest  American  in  the  English 
church  where  his  ancestors  were  baptized  and  recorded. 
— the  log-cabin  (invaluable  as  it  was  in  shaping  the 
character  of  its  illustrious  occupant)  should  now  take 
its  true  place  as  an  incident,  rather  than  as  an  initial 
point,  in  the  history  of  the  prosperous,  honorable  and 
lionored  famiU'of  .\braliam  Lincoln,  sixteenth  President 
of  our  United  States  of  .\merica — the  culminating  flower 
of  generations  of  brain  power,  as  well  as  brawn. 

Cll.\KHJTTli    BKl'.WiTEK    JoKP.\N. 


rilE  UXM.ILlX'i  Ol'"   THK  LIXCOLX  BIST  AT  IllNCIIAM.  KXGLAXD 


(.l.^  n-piirlcd  Oclnhrr  1",  kjio,  hi  the  "Eastern  Daily  I'n 


III  .Wn-u'idi,  Eiijilaiul) 


"'I'lll',  .\iiKTir;iii  anihassaddr.  Mi.  julin  i  ).t\  is. 
\isitc(i  lliiij;liaiii  \fslci-da\-.  .iiul  was  llic  Icidin:.; 
|>.irliripaiil  in  a  \vcll-ort;aiii/c(i  icrcimnii.il  riii- 
(ItTfii  Id  llic  hdiKir  of  .\hr;iiiani  I.iiicolii.  .\  hand 
(if  palridlic  .XniL-ricaiis  in  the  rnilcd  Stair--, 
iiii  liiilins;  incinhcrs  of  llic  l.incohi  faniiK'.  hail 
riiniliined  lo  creel  in  the  parish  clHin  li  .i  liroii/c 
linsf  of  tile  famous  i.ilicralor  I'residcnt.  Xi^or- 
uiis  and  appealint;  as  .1  worl^  ol  art.  il  oeeiipies  a 
niche  on  ihe  north  wall  of  the  na\e.  .md  niider- 
neath  is  a  stone  liearins;  in  while  li-tlering  tlie 
lollowing  iiiseription: 

'111  this  parish  for  many  generations  lived  the  Lin- 
colns. ancestors  of  the  .\nierican  .\braham  Lincoln. 
'1  o  him.  greatest  of  that  lineage,  many  citizens  of  the 
1  niled  States  have  erected  this  memorial,  in  the  hope 
that  lor  all  ages,  between  that  land  and  this  land  and  all 
Kinds,  theie  sli.dl  be  malue  toward  none  with  charity 
lor  all.' 

"'I'lie  aniiiassadoi.  in  eonipain  willi  .Mrs. 
I  )a\  is  arrived  li\  inoior-ear  at  lliiisham  Rectory 
-liMitK  Lefoic  noon.  'They  found  iheniselxps  .it 
once  in  .m  .itnio-plieie  of  the  nio-.|   ol)\ioiis  re- 


joi(  ing.  The  bells  of  liie  line  old  elitiirh  ol  the 
li.irish  were  pealing  inerriK'.  Bunting  was  freely 
displaxed.  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  proniiiieiit 
e\eryw  here.  The  W^y  Scouts  and  ( '.irl  Citiides 
had  been  mobilized  for  gnard-of-honor  inirjioses. 
The  school-rhildren  were  out  in  iiroeession,  earr\  - 
ing  hiiiKlreds  of  little  (lags,  and  motor-car  )iartie^ 
were  arri\  ing  from  .ill  ends  of  the  eomitrx  ." 

11 11:   .\.MH.\SS.\l)ORS    iRiBrii-: 

ll.wiNci  tinviiletl  the  Inisl.  which  was  done 
immediately  after  the  singing  of  the  h\inn.  ".\11 
people  that  on  earth  do  dwell."  the  amhas- 
siidor.  spe.iking  from  a  small  dais  erected  for  him 
in  the  nortli  aisle,  delivered  an  atidress.     Me  said: 

'"The  whole  earth  is  a  se|niUher  of  famous 
men;  and  iheir  slor>-  is  nol  graven  only  on  slotie 
over  their  native  earth,  lull  lives  on  far  awav'. 
vvithotit  visible  sviiiliol.  woven  into  the  sttitl  ol 
other  men's  lives.'  The  st.itelv-  words  of  llie 
great  .Xlheni.in  echo  down  lliroiigh  the  cenltiries. 
Tlu'v  come  to  lis  titiliidden  lo-da\-.  when  we  meet 
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II    IlINc.llA.M  CHLKLH.  AND  AMBASSADOR  JOHN  \V.  DAVIS  ON   Ull.lK  U  AV    Ic)  THE 
I  NVF.ILING  OF  THE  LINCOLN  BIST 


to  unveil  the  sculptured  presentment  of  a  great 
and  famous  man.  His  native  eartli  lies  far  a\va\' 
across  the  seas  and  mountains,  and  his  body  is 
sepulchered  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  at 
the  capital  of  the  State  in  whose  citizenship  he 
was  enrolled;  but  the  inspiration  of  his  life  and 
labors  extends  around  the  globe,  and  this  is  but 
one  of  the  many  monuments  which  testify  to  the 
uni\ersality  of  his  influence.  The  features  upon 
which  we  gaze  are  so  well  known  that  they  would 
be  recognized  throughout  the  civilized  world:  l)ut 
there  is  a  local  significance  in  this  ceremony  which 
must  not  be  overlooked.  It  was  from  this  village 
thai  his  progenitors  set  out  almost  three  hundred 
years  ago.  to  taste  the  great  adventure  of  the 
New  World,  and  to  join  with  those  bold  and 
hardy  pioneers  who  were  carving  a  new  homo  out 
of  the  trans-.Xtlantic  wilderness.  Samuel  Lincoln. 
I  he  Norfolk  weaver,  left  Hingham.  according  to 
tradition,  in  the  year  1637;  .-\brahain  Lincoln,  his 
remote  descendant,  returns  to-day  in  this  memo- 
rial. It  would  be  quite  useless,  if  indeed  it  were 
not  impossible,  to  attempt  to  trace  from  the  one 
man  to  the  other  those  qualities  which  shone  al 
last  in  such  enduring  splendor.  Those  who 
puzzle  over  the  mysterious  laws  of  heredity  pur- 


sue a  trackless  path.  But  whether  to  an  English- 
man or  to  an  .Xmerican.  there  is  cause  for  pride  in 
the  fact  that  this  slock  fmally  brought  forth 
that  rare  and  jirecious  thing  which  men  call 
genius.  4 

"Vou  will  not  expect  me  at  this  time  to  repeat 
the  familiar  story  of  Lincoln's  career,  unsurpassed 
in  its  contrasts  of  penury  and  power,  of  insignifi- 
cance and  fame,  of  niter  failure  and  sweejjing 
success,  of  final  victory  anil  swift  martyrdom. 
The  tale  of  the  boy  born  in  ihe  remote  cabin  who 
grew  to  be  the  leader  of  his  people  and  the  peer 
of  kings:  of  the  illilerale  fronliersman  who  became 
one  of  the  greatest  masters  that  the  English 
tongue  has  known:  of  the  village  lawver  whom 
history  acclaims  as  the  savior  of  the  L'nion  and 
the  emancipator  of  the  slaves,  has  filled  countless 
volumes  and  been  the  iheme  of  tongues  more 
eloquent  than  mine.  In  this  place  and  to  this 
audience  I  offer  no  ajiology  for  saying  that  it  has 
never  been  better  told  than  by  an  Englishman, 
Lord  Charnwood:  and  that  no  summary  of  this 
character  is  more  complete  and  accurate  than 
that  of  another  Englishman,  John  Bright. 
Three  days  after  the  news  of  Lincoln's  death  had 
stirred   and   shocked    him.    Bright   wrole   in   his 


U(, 


Tin:  pruri  \\  am  i.siks'  oi    ahraii.wi   i.ixcoi  \ 


jciunial;  'In  luiii  I  ha\x-  observed  a  singular  resD- 
lutioii  honeslK  \o  do  his  dut\';  a  great  courage — 
shown  in  the  fact  that  in  his  speeches  and  writings 
no  word  of  passion  or  of  panic  or  of  ill-will  has 
ever  escaped  him;  a  great  gentleness  of  temper 
and  nobleness  of  soul,  pro\'ed  by  the  absence  of 
irritation  and  menace  under  circumstances  of  the 
most  desperate  provocation;  and  a  pitj'  and  nierci- 
lulncss  to  his  enemies  whicli  seemed  drawn  as 
Iroin  the  very  fount  of  Christian  charity  and  lo\e. 
Mis  simplicity  for  a  time  did  much  to  hide  his 
greatness,  but  all  good  men  e\X'rywhere  will 
mourn  for  him,  and  history  will  ])laie  him  hii;h 
among  the  best  and  noblest  of  men.' 

"Honesty,  courage,  gentleness,  luibiliiN,  c  li.n- 
il\',  .md  simplicits' — these  are,  indeed,  the 
i|ualities  which  made  Lincoln  wh.it  he  u.i^,  ,ind 
which  explain  in  part,  at  least,  his  lasting  liold 
upon  the  imagination  and  .ilfection  of  m.inkind. 
I)tiring  his  storms  Hie,  lii'  w,is  reviled  as  have 
been  few  men  of  women  born — ncjt  excepting 
those  who  have  ]jreceded  and  followed  hini  in  his 
great,  but  tetiipesiuous,  office;  but  from  the  hour 
of  his  departure,  histor\-  and  the  universal  \erdicf 
of  mankind  have  in.ide  John  Bright's  sumni.uA' 
their  own. 

".And  now,  amid  these  sacred  sitrroitndlngs, 
we  place  this  bu>l  a>  a  gift  from  .Atiierica,  as  the 
liketiess  of  one  whose  career  we  claim,  not  without 
pride,  as  typical  of  those  things  which  make  our 
cotintry  what  it  is.  \'ou  recei\e  it  as  the  image 
of  a  great  man  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  whose 
stock  is  rooted  in  this  \'ery  soil,  and  in  whom  \'ou 
have,  with  us,  an  equal  ground  for  pride.  i5ul 
this  monument  would  be  out  of  place,  e\en  here  in 
the  home  of  his  ancestors,  if  this  were  less  tniK' 
.1  land  where  opportunity  stretches  out  her  h.ind 
to  raise  the  humblest    to  the  seat^  nf  niiuhl   and 


power;  when-  high  and  low,  i  ich  and  poor,  weak 
and  strong,  >tand  in  equal  right  before  an  equal 
law;  and  where  liberty  counts  and  has  counted  her 
thousands  and  her  tens  of  thousands  ready  to 
hght,  and  if  need  be  to  fall,  in  her  defense.  For 
those  who  coine  to  look  upon  this  figure  will  re- 
member that  their  lot,  no  matter  how  lowly,  cati 
be  no  more  htimble  than  was  his;  and  that  no 
hamlicaps  which  fate  has  fastened  tipon  tlteni  can 
be  heavier  tlian  those  which  he  o\ercame.  The\' 
will  recall  tlie  shackles  which  he  slrttck  from  the 
bondsman's  limbs,  attd  will  l)e  reminded  that  in 
his  day,  as  in  ours,  lilierty  and  detiiocracy  pro\ed 
their  power  as  they  earned  their  right  Icj  rule  in 
the  .ilT.iirs  of  men;  and  so  reminded,  lhe\'  will  be 
re,idy,  .l>  w<is  lu-,  to  struggle  and  to  die  in  the 
cause  of  htiman  fri'edom  and  e(|ualil\. 

"it  is  the  MTN'ice  of  m(jnument>,  hi>we\er, 
nut  unl\'  to  allure  the  memor>',  but  to  inspire  the 
will.  We  ereci  the  ^l.ilucs  of  the  great  not  th.it 
we  ma\'  .uhiiire,  but  lluil  we  m,i\  imit.ite  them. 
If  \M'  will  but  li>leu,  thr\-  speak  to  us  with  no 
f.iilering  or  imcert.iin  tongue.  Can  we  dottbt 
wh.it  message  it  1>  lli.it  f. ills  from  these  sctiiplureil 
lips  to-day^  Cannot  we  hear  on  both  sides  of  the 
.Atlantic,  above  the  Babel  of  contending  cries, 
the  shottts  of  victor  anil  of  xanquished,  above  the 
clash  of  national  ambitions  atid  stri\ings,  and  the 
I  iinnoil  of  domestic  unrest,  the  familiar  and  death- 
less words  of  the  second  inaugtiral:  A\ith  malice 
toward  tione,  with  charit\'  for  all ;  with  firmness  in 
the  right  as  ( iod  gixcs  us  to  see  the  right,  let  tis 
strive  ott  to  finish  the  work  we  .ir<-  in;  to  bind  up 
the  nation's  wouiids;  to  care  for  him  who  shall 
h.iN'e  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  for 
his  orph.m — to  do  all  which  ina\-  achiew  attd 
(  herish  .1  ju>i  ,ind  lasting  peace  among  otirselves 
and  with  all  n.iiions.' 
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THE   LINCOLN  CYCLE 

.1  series  of  talilcaiix.  ioiig^.  otid  rccilatious  for  Lincoln's  RirllU'Cy 

By   CHARLOTTE   BREWS  11 IR   JORDAN 


PROLOG LE 

[Read  or  recited  by  the  i'lironicleri 

Good  friends,  lo-iiislil  "i;  Iracr  tlir  trail 

Blazod  b\-  the  Lin«'oln  pioiu'rrs. 
And  show  llu'ir  di-cds  and  waudi'tinus 

I'nr  near  llircc  hundred  \'ears. 

Ei.Klit  l.ini'olns  iuincd  ihc  I'liritaii  liand.i 

Which  loft  Old  llinghanis  door.-. 
.\nd  for  rcliRious  liberty 

Sailed  lo  Xcw  Knylands  shores. 

New   llinghani  soon  lhc\'  lounde>I;  thcui  c 

Voung  Samuel  Lineoln's  name 
As  ancestor  of  .\braham 

lias  earned  a  rishl  to  lame. 

Behold  them  landins;  with  their  ^uods. 

Their  Bibles  hid  in  feather-bed. 
And  greeti'd  by  the  Intlians. 

Chief  Chickatabut  at  their  he.id. 

(Miniiis  lahteuii  I.) 

Still  friendly  with  the  native  tribes. 

They  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace. 
And  with  the  Siiehem  and  his  braves 
I    Sign  purchase  and  release. 

{Moling  lahlcuu  II.) 

As  \cars  passed  b\-.  iinfriendh-  iriljes 

Their  just  relations  marred. 
So  to  their  log-stockaded  church 

They  went  with  gun  and  guard. 

(Moving  lablcait  III.) 

Soon  Samuel's  sons  and  relatives 

%\ere  numbered  with  the  great. 
As  niinutc-men  and  governors. — 

One  Secretary  of  State. 
The  Boston  rea-parl\-  engaged 

.\  grandson's  energy. 
Who.  with  his    ".Mohawk  Indians." 

Dumped  tea-chests  in  the  sea. 

(Moving  lablcau  IV.) 

.Another  Lincoln,  llingham  born. 

Though  not  of  line  direct. 
Compelled  the  British  fleet  to  sail 

From  Boston  Harbor,  decked 
With  Hags  we  would  not  tolerate. 

.•\s  general  in  the  War 
Of  Independence  he.  with  zeal. 

Such  active  service  saw. 
That  Washington,  his  friend  and  chief. 

At  Vorktown's  grim  surrender. 
Deputed  liim  to  take  the  sword 

The  conquered  (oe  did  tender. 

{Moving  lablcau  V.) 

WTien  Samuel's  son  left  Hingham  town,  he  soon 

.\  prosperous  man  became,  proprietor 

Of  iron  works  and  of  the  Lincoln  .Mills. 

His  wealth  bequeathed  to  sons,  and  grandsons,  too. 


Kiiahled  them  to  l)U>'  rich  farms,  at  first 

In  Jerse>-.  then  in  Pennsylvania. 

Where  one  owned  furnaces  and  forges  tamed; 

And  his  ik-scendants.  well-to-do  ahrays. 

Have  prominent  positions  held;  ofttimes 

Foreshadowinj;  Ijcith  in  face  and  qtiaint.  droll  speech 


IXTEKIOR   ()|-   ST.   .WDREW  s  CHL'RCH.  SHOWING   THE 

NEW  I'ONT;   THE  ORI(;iN.\L  ONE  WAS  PRESENTED  TO 

THE  CHURCH  NEAR  HlNt.IlAM.  MASS.\CHtSETTS 

I'heir  great  descendant's  salient  traits.     Like  liim 

1  hey  showed  that  high  trustworthiness  which  wins 

Implicit  confidence  from  neighbors  all — 

.\  priceless  moral  heritage.     Alert 

For  new  adventuring,  incited  by  the  tales 

Of  Daniel  Boone, — his  Quaker  kinsman  bold. 

Whose  daring  thrilled  the  country-side 

.\nd  ever  gained  recruits. — Jolm  Lincoln  then 

Moved  on  into  \'irginia  with  his  sons. 

One.  .Abraham. — for  whom  otir  President 

Was  named,  his  grandsirc  bold   a  captain  brave 

Who  in  the  Revolution  fought. — soon  sold 

His  patrimony,  bou.nht  Kentucky  lands. 

More  than  a  thousand  acres,  and  then  trekked 

Boone's  Wilderness  Road.     While  clearing  ground  one 

day. 
This  man  by  ambushed  Indian  was  shot  dead. 
Tw'o  stalwart  sons  ran  to  the  fort.     Alone. 
The  youngest  cowered  by  his  father's  side; 
.\nd  as  the  savage  stooped  to  lift  him  up, 


.us 
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A  Uiilkn.  b\-  his  brother  scut,  went  through 
I'hc  Indians  licart  and  saved  tlic  frightened  child. 

(Moi'itiii  Itihtcait  T/.) 

The  spell  cast  1)\-  brave  Uanicl  Boone. — 

I'he  i>ietures(iuc  boUl  seout 
Who  hewed  liis  wa>-  through  trackless  wilds 

.\ntl  led  the  settlers  out 
To  those  broad  lands  Kentucky  claims, — 

Deserves  our  special  note; 
llis  steadfast  spirit  blazed  for  us 

The  wilderness  remote. 

(Tiiblriin  VII.     Bmnc  and  his  dog.) 

LI.NCOL.WS    liARLIlisr    VliARS 
(Ri-cilcd  by  a  young  girl) 

Had  not  the  savage  arrow  fleet 

Laid  low  the  pioneer. 
.\  veiy  different  history. 

.\  different  atmosphere. 
Would  have  surrounded  Lincoln's  youth. 

We  come  now  to  the  first 
Ke.il  poverty  and  tragedy — 

lM"ospeiit\'  reversed. 

The  (ive-ycar-old.  Iii.ni  Indian  saved. 

r.isseil  through  life's  struggles  stern. 
And  owned  a  farm  at  twcnty-fi\'e 

Which  he  alone  did  earn, 
rills  youth  was  Thomas  Lincoln,  who 

Whi'U  up  to  manhood  grown. 
M.iiri<<l  his  playmate.  Nancy  Hanks. 

.\nil  built  a  caliin  home. 

\ow  Nancy  was  the  frontier  belle. 

Ked-chceked.  with  spirits  high. 
A  m.ister  hand  at  loom  and  wheel. 

.\  liousewile  blithe  and  spr\-. 
Ill  her  inlelligi-nce  and  will 

Her  chililren  owed  their  schooling — 
.\n  education  first  of  all 

Was  the  maternal  ruling. 

Willi  little  Abra'm  on  her  lap. 

Wee  .Nancy  at  her  knee, 
Slu'  led  them  down  the  mystic  paths 

Of  f.iiry  minstrelsy. 
And  wliik'  she  rocked  young  baby   loin. 

She  taught  tliein  how  to  read. 
.\nd,  by  the  light  of  spice-wood  boughs. 
1  (lid  them  her  simple  creed. 

.\11  tluit  she  knew  ol  legends  old. 

Of  tales  and  Bible  lore. 
She  poured  into  their  eager  minds. 

I'lung  open  learning's  door. 
No  wonder  that,  in  after  years. 

Recalling  that  fires  glow. 
Her  son  with  reverence  iwclaimed; 

■   This  fact  i  surely  know — 
.\ll  lh.it  1  am  or  hope  to  be. 

1  to  my  mother  owe  I' 

{.Moiiiis  ItibU-aii  \III.) 

(So//  iiniiic — a  lullaby — playini;  iliirini;  liihliini.) 
(The  Chronicler  resume'.) 

Kiiituck>'  soon  was  left  behind. 

.\nd  Imliaiia  claiinrd 
I  he  s.enr^  of  Lincoln's  bfiyhood. 

lli^  slrcn.i^ih  .ind  prowess  i.inicd. 


IJehind  the  noted  Lincoln  brawn, 

Iherc  was  a  Lincoln  brain. 
Surmounting  rudest  poverty 

Its  main  end  to  attain. 
Si.Nth  generation  in  descent 

On  the  country's  honor-roll. 
He  shaped  his  mind  to  take  its  part. 

Kept  clean  and  true  his  soul. 
Hackwoodsman;'      \'es.  but  far  abo\e. 

In  mind  and  aspiration. 
The  ■■homes[)un"  comrafles  of  his  \(juth — 

The  backbone  of  the  nation. 
1  heir  straits  were  lujt  ignobk — no. 

But  cheerfull.v  were  borne. 
Mere  deprivations  for  a  time. 

<  )f  all  .self-pity  shorn. 
Worn  with  the  conscious  dignity 

That  grasped  the  situation. 
Tiik-d  acres  in  X'irginia  lair 

They  'd  fieeh-  left  iK-hiiid. 
reichaiice  heri'  in  the  wilderness 

.Still  richer  ones  lo  find. 
'T  was  not  belittling  i)o\'eit>-. 

But  relf-reliance  lit. 
.\lert  to  brave  the  wilderness 

.\nd  \vrest  new  life  tioin  it. 


The  Lincolns  had  reached  Illinois 

When  .\bra'm  came  i:)f  age. 
.\nd  llieie  he  split  the  famous  rails 

Des^-ribed  on  histor\''s  page. 
I'-nough  were  hewn  by  his  broad  ax 

Neatly  to  fence  around 
The  new  log-cabin,  slrongh"  built 

l'[ion  the  new-plongh.ed  ground. 
Four  hundred  rails  for  every  \ard 

Of  jean,  rlyed  walnut  brown. 
'I'o  make  the  giant's  trousers  Icuig — 

The  longest  in  the  town. 
.\nd  thus  he  did  the  work  of  three. 

Sunk  rleepest  in  the  wood 
Was  his  fast-Hashing,  biting  ax-- 

Thc  rail-splitter  made  good. 
(Tableau  I .\ .       I-'Ui^h  f>iiiHre  u/  a  /o^' 


rahin  un  scene.) 


.\11  honor  to  this  labin  famed! 

rile  child  it  cra<lled  here 
.\  \\orld-deli\-erer  became 
W  ith  llu-  vision  of  the  .seer. 


winds 


Hi-  knew  till'  sweeping  piaiii' 

1  he  wooded,  vast  expanse. 
The  living  plain,  the  thinking  deep. 

The  life  of  rude  romance. 

By  labin  hearth  his  eager  mind 

Its  first  enlar.geinent  found. 
l'"or  here  he  read  the  worth-while  books 

L'loni  lift\*  miles  around. 

Healing  a  neighb(>i  law  liooks  had. 

Though  twenty  miles  away. 
He  walked  those  miles  lo  borrow  iheni, 
.\nd  read  till  break  of  day. 

riierealter  he  was  often  hear<I 

Repeating  low  or  loud. 
The  points  of  the  last  pages  read. 

His  head  in  deep  thought  bowed. 

.\thirst  for  more,  he  once  o'ertumed 
.\  barrel  bought  b\'  chanci-. 


HE    LINCOLN    (.'VCLK 
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W'hicli  held  sonic  la\v-l)ooks.  sliocpskin  boiiiul — 
lie  knew  them  at  a  glance. 

"Xc'er  was  ni>'  mind  so  deeply  stirred 

By  what  I  read."  said  he; 
"That  set  ol  Blackstonc  hidtU-n  there 

Unlocked  the  law  for  me." 

So  by  tlie  pine-knot's  flaming  glow. 

The  household  all  in  bed. 
His  "five-foot  shelf"  of  well-thumbed  books 

He  stiulied  antl  re-read. 

(Moi'ins  tableau  X.) 

r  was  thus  he  gained  the  Lincoln  forie.  the  clear 
.\nd  instantaneous  vision,  seeing  true 
And  acting  swifth-  on  the  mastered  point, 
Intcnsif\'ing  thus  his  heritage 
From  -Attorney-general  Lincoln,  famed 
.\nd  honored  head  of  Massachusetts"  bar. 
This,  with  his  honesty  and  kindly  traits. 
Both  humorous  and  human,  won  for  him 
The  nation's  stead\'  trust  when  came  the  great. 
The  culminating,  crisis  of  his  life. 
Vet  war  groimd  do«n  his  stalwart  sold,  and  oft 
The  midnight  found  him  wrestling  in  a  lone 
Gethsemane  within  the  garden's  gloom. 

(Moving  tableau  XI.) 

While  thefollmi'iiig  poem  is  recited  by  a  soldier  in  khal;i, 
throw  on  the  screen  the  Borgliim  "Seated  Lincoln,"  after  the 
original  at  Xeuark,  N.  J.,  showing  the  President  in  the 
White  House  gardens,  against  a  background  of  tree-houghs. 

Alone,  upon  the  broad  low  bench  he  sits. 

From  carping  foes  and  friends  alike  withdrawn; 

With  tragic  patience,  for  the  spirit  dawn 

He  waits;  yet  through  the  deep-set  eyes,  hope  Hits 

.\s  he  the  back  unto  the  burden  fits. 

Within  this  rugged  man  of  brains  and  biawn 

The  quiv'ring  nation's  high-power'd  currents  drawn. 

As  waves  of  love  anrl  kindness  he  transmits. 


prophet,  children's  friend! 
great-willed,     great-hearted     man 


and 


■  prairie  poet 
'   leat-brained 

true. 
May  we.  like  thee,  in  pra\erlul  patience  plod 
\\ith  courage  toward  the  wished-for.  peaceful  end! 
.May  we  thy  helpful  friendliness  renew. 
Thou  war-worn  soul  communing  with  thy  God!* 


(Tlie  soldier,  at  side  of  stage,  then  recites  "Lincoln  and 
Sleeping  ."Sentinel.") 

»\  hen  visiting  the  camps  one  night. 
Distributing  kind  words  of  hope  and  cheer. 
He  strolled  oft  by  himself,  and  found  asleep 
.\  .'^entry.  who  as  Lincoln  later  learned 
Had  volunteered  to  take  a  sick  friend's  plaie. 
i  he  President  looked  down  upon  the  sleeping  youth. 
Krpt  watch  a  while  that  he  might  rest,  and  then 
Xrousing  him.  said  to  the  frightened  lad: 
None  knows  of  this,  my  boy.  but  \ou  and  inc. 
1  ake  now  >our  watch  till  daybreak,  and  forget 
riic  lapse  \ou  've  made  to-night,  resolved  to  pledge 
Redoubled  zeal  unto  your  country's  cause. 
Such  strapping  lads  as  you.  I  'vc  fouml, 
Far  better  serve  above  than  under  ground.  " 
\ 

(Moving  tableau  XII,  on  darkened  .^tage.     Lincoln  in 
■h.iu-l  and  high  bat.      Invisible  chorus,  meanwhile,  chant- 

^  low:  "Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp  Ground.") 


{Kecilutiun.  by  a  young  girl  in  Red  Cross  Vnijorm,  of 
the  Gettysburg  .Iddress,  preceded  by  the  following  stanza.) 

The  words  that  .\bra'm  Lincoln  spoke 

.Above  our  country's  dead. 
Bear  repetition  at  this  hour 

When  those  uliosc  blood  was  shed 
Abroad,  speak  to  the  country's  heart. 

Hear  wliat  he  nobh'  said : 

(Recitation  by  a  youth  dressed  as  one  of  the  boys  in  our 

l/Ui'v.  ■■()  Captain.'  Mv  Cc  plain!"  hy  Mali  ]]'lulman.^ 


"ABR.VH.\.\I    l.lNtoL.N.  '      1-R(1M    THK    LL.W    .MODEL   OI 
THIi  STATIE  BY  Ul  TZO.N  nOKCLl  .M 

(Recitation    liy   a    boy   dressed   as   a   lumberjack  from 
"Lincoln,  the  Man  of  the  People,"-^  by  Edwin  Markltam.) 

I  'p  from  log-cabin  to  the  Capitol. 
One  lire  was  on  his  spirit,  one  resolve — 
To  send  the  keen  ax  to  the  root  of  wrong. 
Clearing  a  free  way  for  the  feet  of  Cod. 
The  eyes  of  conscience  testing  every  stroke. 
To  make  his  deed  the  measure  of  a  man. 
He  built  the  rail-pile  and  he  built  the  State. 
I'ouring  his  splendid  strength  through  every  blow: 
The  grip  that  swung  the  a.N  in  Illinois 
Was  on  the  pen  that  set  a  people  free. 

.So  came  the  Captain  with  the  mighty  heart; 
.And  when  the  judgment  thunders  split  the  house. 
Wrenching  the  rafters  from  their  ancient  rest. 
He  held  the  ridge-pole  up.  and  spiked  again 
riie  rafters  of  the  Home.     He  held  his  place — 
Held  the  long  purpose  like  a  growing  tree — 
Held  on  through  blame  and  faltered  not  at  praise. 
-And  when  he  fell  in  whirlwind,  he  Hent  down 
As  when  a  lordly  cedar,  green  with  boughs. 


'  Borglum's  "Scited  Lincoln"  by  Cliarlotlu 


Brewster  Jordan,  by  courtesy  of  ilic  New  York  ' 
B\-  courteous  permission  of  the  author. 
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Coos  liowii  Willi  great  ?liout  upon  the  hill^, 
Ami  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sk.\. 

(  Thf  Chronider  rt'sumf^) 
Ami  as  his  name  goes  ringing  down  the  years. 
Remembrance  longs  to  crystalli/c  its  tears 
In  some  memorial  tit,  whose  permanence 
Shall  tell  the  str)r\'  generations  hence. 
Among  the  main-  monuments  of  stone 
And  hronze.  none  does  more  fittingl\-  enthrone 
The  loving  veneration  of  both  lands 
llian  (hat  itc  ted  b\'  compatriots'  hand-. 


T.\r!Li-:r  in  st.  andkkw.'s  cm  kch, 

IIINOHAM.  i;Nr.I..\NU 

.\nd  iec(^mK  Mt  up  on  the  north  wall 

<  >f  old  St.  .Andrew's  cluirch,  whose  tall.  s<|uare  tower 
Still  broods  above  the  (plaint  old  h'nglish  scene 

<  i|   llingham.  nestling  on  the  village  green 

I  111-  home  Ironi  which  the  I.ini  oln  lnrelirars  cumc. 

I  lull-  all  may  see  his  lineaments  and  name. 
And  \y,\y  tliiir  reverent  homage  at  this  hniu 
.III  one  who  touched  the  extremes  ot  penury  and  power. 


{'I'dhlrau  X !I I,  shir.vitig  the  Guard  of  Honor  mobilized 
J  f  llii-  unveiling  parly.  Ihc  two  lines  waving  iinall  flags  and 
singing  "The  Slar-spanglcd  Banner."  When  the  curtain 
goes  up  on  the  scene,  the  head  seoul  steps  forward  and 
speaks.) 

I  liev  siooil  like  this — the  Boy  Sioiits  on  one  side 
.\nd  C.irl  '.tildes  on  the  other,  lorniing  thus 
.\  living  .iveniie  ihrongli  which  there  <  anie 


In  stately  Unc,  official  groups  which  marched 
Into  the  church  where  he  was   neaLh  his  veil. 
They  never,  ne-eer  can  forget  that  day! 
The  bells  were  pealing,  bands  were  playing,  cars 
Kroni  'round  the  country -si<le  were  rolling  in. 
Bright  bunting  festooned  every  nook,  and  flags 
Of  both  lands  thing  united  welcome  forth. 
I'-ach  fiiiaifl  of  Honor  had  our  starry  flag 
To  wave  when  the  unveiling  party  passi'd. 
.A  thou,<arid  folk  were  gathered  in  the  cinirch 
.\nd  waiting  there  to  see  and  hear  it  all — 
1  Ik-  singing  of  the  anthems  of  both  lands; 
The  bishop  pleading  for  the  .Nations'  League. 
.\iid  then — and  then  came  our  ambassador, 
Remo\-ed  the  veil  from  off  the  marble  face 
(  »1  their  great  kinsman,  back  from  overseas. 

i  he\-  had  been  waiting  three  long  \'ear.s  to  see 
What  could  be  in  that  heavy  box  which  came 
111  war  times  and  wiis  hid  beneath  the  church. 

I  liat  the  grim  Zepjielins,  Hashing  b.\ ,  might  not 
I  Jestroy  their  treasuie  hii^lden  there,      lie*  said  — 

I  he  .American  aml)a,s.';a<lor — that  near 

I  liree  hiindied  years  ago.  this  wonder-man's 
I  .reat-gieat-grcat-gri'at-grandlatlur  was  a  lad, 

\  village  chai)  like  them,  and  pla\'ed  in  games 

I  poll  the  Fairlands;  then  to  the  New  World 

Me  sailed   witli  neighbors,   friends,  and   kin.  and   there 

1  h«  <  hildrc'ii  and  their  children's  .sons  did  well 

I  heir  parts,  in  war.  in  law,  in  church  and  stat<-: 

\nd  this  one — pf)orest  of  them  all — became 

I  III'  greatest,  truest,  tenderest  friend  to  man. 

We    re  glad  he  has  come  back  to  them!     Some  day 
We  hope  to  see  this  gra.\'  old  church,  where  x-eais 
\iid  \-ears  ago  bis  grandsires  were  baptized, 
\iid  K'ad  the  words  imprinti-d  there  beneath 
His  ,<ad  and  kindly. understanding  lace. 

I I  helps  one  try  to  do  the  humble  things 
lie  did  till  called  to  do  the  splemliil  things. 

Now  that  liis  bi-thd,i.\  's  here  again,  we  form 
In  double  lines,  rehearse  the  glorious  day, 
\nd  ^.l\■  once  more  these  words,  deep  graven  on 
1  he  tablet  'neath  our  hero's  monument  f 

In   I  Ills  I'aiish  lor  .\lanv  ( ■eneiations 

l.IVICD    THE    LINCOL.NS. 

.\ncestors  of  the  -American 

ABRAHAM    LINCOLN 

To  him,  ('.reatest  of  that  Lineage. 

M.iin-  <  iti/:ens  of  the  I'liited  States 

Have  Erected  this  Memorial 

In  the  Hope  that  for  .All  .\ges  bi-tweeii  That 

Land  .iiid   This  Land  and  .All  Lands 

There  Shall  Be 

Mali<'e  Towaifl  None 

With  Charily  For  All 

El'ILOCd'E 

(.Spoken  hy  the  Chronicle!-) 

Tliiis  Lincoln  comes  into  his  own!     Complelo 

The  cycle  which  the  centuries  have  wrought. 

I  he  long,  long  trail  leads  surely  back  into 

The  homeland  church  which  now  receives  its  child, 

Re-welds  the  chain  which  links  our  countries  dear. 

Loved  leader  of  leaders. 

Brave  captain  of  men. 

I'rom  homeland  to  homeland. 

We  greet  thee  again! 

{Iniisiblc  choir  chants  softly  "The  Battle  llyinn  of  the 
Republic"  as  the  curtain  slowly  falls.) 
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SUGGESTIONS 

TABLEAf  I 

\  PROciissl0>J  of  emigrants,  carrying  their  liouselioM 
!;oods  and  children  with  them,  greeted  by  Indians,  as 
<hovvn  in  tlie  illustrations  of  United  States  histories. 
A  contemporary  record  describes  the  dress  of  these 
Puritan  settlers  of  Ilingham  as  follows:    "Men  in  tall- 

rowned.  broad-brimmed  hats,  short  coats,  dose-belted, 
with  broad  buckle  in  front,  knee-breeches,  long  stock- 
ings and  buckled  shoes,  and  long  capes  hanging  grace- 
tully  from  the  shoulders.  The  women  wore  becoming 
hoods,  faced  with  fur.  straight,  rather  short,  skirts,  and 

-ing.  enveloping  coats."     Their  costumes  were  much 

ike  those  of  their  neighbors  in  the  near-by  colony  of 
I'lymouth. 

TABI.EAr    II 

Four  Indians  make  their  mark  on  the  ileed  of  pur- 
1  base,  1668,  and  smoke  the  pipe  of  i>eace. 

TABLEAU    III 

From  Boughton's  famous  picture.  "Puritans  going  to 
Church."  This  can  be  found  in  any  library,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  librarian,  and  also  in  the  IVrry  i)rints. 

TABI.EAr    IV 

From  illustrations  in  United  States  histories  of  the 
Boston  Tea-I'arty. 

TABI.EAf    V 

I'^rom  illustration  in  United  States  histories.  The 
-iirrendcr  of  Cornwallis  is  thus  describeti: 

"The  scene  of  the  surrender  was  most  imposing.  The 
arm\'  was  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  extending  over  a  mile — 
'.lie  .\inericans  on  one  side,  with  (ieneral  Washington  at 
;he  head,  and  the  French  at  the  other,  with  Count 
Kochambeau.  The  captive  army,  about  seven  thousand 
:n  number,  with  slow  st(-p,  shouldered  arms,  and  cased 
olors,  marched  between  them.  A  prodigious  crowd, 
.luxious  to  see  Cornwallis,  had  assembled,  but  the 
laughty  general,  ve.xed  and  mortified  at  his  defeat, 
'•igned  illness,  and  sent  his  sword  by  General  C>TIara. 
With  a  fine  delicacy  of  feeling.  Washington  directed  it 
to  be  given  to  General  Lincoln  who.  eighteen  months 
before,  had  surrendered  at  Charleston." 

(Barufs'  History,) 

TABLEAU  %•! 
"One  morning  in  the  early  summer  of  i^^s,  going  out 
lo  his  daily  task  of  clearing  the  woods,  with  his  two 
'  Ider  sons  and  the  child  Thomas,  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  shot  dead  by  an  Indian  from  an  ambush  in  the 
forest.  The  two  young  men.  aged  twenI\-one  and 
nineteen  resjx'ctively.  Hed — the  elder  to  the  cabin  and 
:he  younger  to  the  nearest  stockade,  leaving  the  helpless 
mfanl  of  five  >ears  to  his  fate  beside  his  father.  As  the 
-avage  stooped  to  lift  the  terrified  child  from  the  ground, 
Mordecai,  who  had  secured  his  rifle,  shot  the  Indian 
through  the  heart,  and  little  Thomas,  thus  released, 
«-?caped  to  the  cabin,  where  his  brother  held  the  enemy 
at  bay  until  Josiah  returned  from  the  fort  with  assistance, 
and  the  assailants  Hed."  {"The  Ancestry  of  Lincotii" 
by  Lea  &  Hutchin-on.i 


TABLEAU    VII 

Picture  of  Daniel  Boone  the  pioneer,  with  his  flog, 
may  be  found  on  page  25  of  McCUire's  "Early  Life  ol 
.Abraham  Lincoln"  (Librar\'  Xumber,  I8g6 — in  any 
library),  or  in  Tarbell's  "Life  of  .Abraham  Lincoln." 

TABLEAU    VIII 

Cabin  room  with  spinning-wheel.  bab\*  in  cradle, 
which  Xancy  Hanks.  Abraham  Lincoln's  pretty  young 
mother,  rocks  with  her  foot;  soon  she  stops  her  spinning, 
breaks  up  brush  and  throws  it  on  the  fire,  takes  fi\'e- 
\ear-oId  .Abraham  on  her  Ia]i.  and  with  seven-year-old 
Nancy  at  her  knee,  teaches  them  to  read  from  an  old 
Bible.     .Soft  lullaby  during  tableau. 

TABLEAU    IX 

Flash  picture  of  log-cabin  on  sheet,  or  have  a  rude 
model,  with  a  background  of  trees.  (Large  branches 
will  serve  for  trees.) 

TABLEAU    X 

In  all  representations  of  -Abraham  Lincoln,  arrange 
the  tableau  so  that  his  face  is  hidden.  ■  In  his  early  days, 
his  clothing  consisted  of  "trousers  of  roughly  tanned 
deerskin;  his  foot  covering,  home-made  mocca.sins;  his 
cap,  a  coon  skin;  his  open-throated  shirt  of  homespun 
Iinse>'-woolse\'." 

Curtain  goes  up,  showing  Lincoln  lying,  face  down- 
ward, on  the  Hoor.  He  throws  on  a  pine  knot,  making 
extracts  from  his  reading  with  "a  turke\'-buzzard  pen 
and  brier-root  ink.  When  he  had  no  paper  he  would 
write  orr  a  boartl,  and  thus  preserve  his  selections  till 
he  procured  a  cop>"-book.  The  wooden  fire-shovel  was 
his  usual  slate,  and  on  its  back  he  ciphered  with  a 
charred  stick,  shaving  it  off  when  covered.  The  logs 
and  boards  near  by  he  filled  with  figures  and  quotations. 
He  kept  his  books  in  the  cracks  of  the  logs." 

TABLEAU    XI 

Lincoln  in  ilii-  dusk  of  the  White  House  gardens  at 
midnight — background  of  tree-branches.  He  is  seated, 
sunk  in  thought,  on  a  low  bench  without  a  back,  his 
high  hat  on  the  seat  beside  him.  after  the  Borgliiin 
"Seated  Lincoln."  at  Newark.  New  Jersey. 

TABLEAU    XII 

Dim  figure  of  recumberil  soldiers  and  white  tents. 
Lincoln,  in  his  high  hat  and  hanging  shawl,  conies,  and 
discovers  the  sentinel  asleep;  invisible  chorus  chanting 
softly,  "Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp  Ground." 

TABLEAU    XIII 

The  Guard  of  Honor,  as  desciibe<l  on  j^receding  pagi'. 


All  these  scenes  may  be  represented  as  tableaux, 
perfectly  motionless,  bttt  many  of  them  will  be  more 
interesting  if  acted  like  a  motion  picture.  The  music 
will  be  more  effective,  if  invisible.  If  neces.sary,  some 
of  these  tableaux  may  be  omitted,  or  other  well-known 
scerres  from  Lincoln's  life  ma\'  be  substituted,  if  preferred. 

The  narrative  poems,  between  the  recitations,  may  be 
read  by  a  good  reader,  but  will  be  more  acceptable  if 
spoken  by  a  chronicler,  dressed  in  mediaeval  costume. 
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By    KMILIP:    BKNSO.X    KXIPH   and   ALl^KX    ARTHUR    KXIPE 

Authors  of  "Tln^  I.iuky  Sixpcnco."  "Beatrici'  of  Dciu-wood."  "\*ive  la  France!"  etc. 

sVNOi'Ms   ()!■     rill-.    I'kIA  lol'^    I.\Sr.\I..ME.\TS 

Pk(;  Tk.wi-:rs.  joint  heir  wiili  her  hiotlic-r  Jack  t(i  the  t-statc  ol  Uriu'WtKxI.  in  Cit-rniamow  n.  wliich  thry  are  loo  poor 
to  kfc'P  lip  and  liavc  rented  as  a  sciiool  lt)r  gitls.  leceives  a  letter  IroiTi  her  brother,  an  otticfT  with  the  A.  K.  F., 
saying  that  a  relative  ol  ihe  lainilw  a  Krencli  Kirl  named  Beatrice  de  Soti lance,  has  come  to  him  asking  for  assistance, 
and  he  has  thou.i;lit  it  best  to  send  her  to  America.  Her  brother,  Louis  de  .SoiilanKe.  an  ofticer  in  the  Krendi  army, 
in  an  aeioplane  tlijiiht  over  the  lines,  has  disappeared  and  is  "missing."  W-ii,  \\  ho  lives  with  her  aunt  in  the  lodge  at 
Denewood,  is  talking  this  news  over  with  her  cousin.  Belly  I'owell.  when  the  French  girl  unexpectedly  arrives  —a 
girl  of  their  own  age.  deeply  interested  in  Ihe  Denewood  books  and  the  history  of  their  house.  Her  first  desire  is  to 
see  the  liick\'  sixpence,  their  fainih'  talisman,  aiul  when  she  is  told  that  it  litis  been  lost  for  a  centiir\'  she  is  astounded 
at  Ihe  girls'  imlilTerence  and  deilares  her  heliel  that  with  it  was  lost  the  luck  of  Denewood.  Full  of  gratitude  for 
llieii  whole-hearted  liospitalin'.  she  ileteiinines  to  find  the  sixpence  ami  restore  the  luck  of  the  liousi'.  Beatrice 
plans  to  hunt  loi  it.  and.  to  that  end.  is  anxious  lo  hecoiiu-  a  piijiil  at  Ma|ile  Hall,  as  the  school  at  Denewood  is 
called.  Miss  Maple  teserves  her  ili'cision  as  to  whether  or  not  she  will  admit  Beatrice  to  llie  school,  becau.se  the  girl 
is  not  fitted  lor  any  one  of  tin-  ugulai  tonus. 

CI  lAI'I'lK    \ll  gills  ijf  her  ;i,t;i-.  and  Mrs.  Powc-Il  <lisco\crcfl  that 

.   ^,.  , ,,(  II    |.|.|  [v^  ^'"'  iiiii;lil   s.ifcK    li-a\f  iiiaiU'  dciisiiuis  In  her.  as 

sin-  shiiuecl  (■\iclleiil  tasic  and  scMsiliJe  jiiilijnieiit 

'l'lll-:ui-,  ciiiild  li.i\c  liiTii  \  er\'  Htllr  dntilil   in  .Mrs.  in  her  selri  li(iii>. 

I'dwell's  iiiiiiil  .ilioiM    Miss  .Maple's  final  dciisiini  Ilic   ulilrr    wonuiii    watched    He's   atleiii|ils   at 

ill  retj.inl   t(i   Be.iirice's  adniissiiui   lu  the  siluiol,  liar.naiiiiiit;    wilh    aiiuiscim-iit    and    iiilerest,    and 

lur   1)11    -Miuid.is     nil  ■riiiii;^,    when    the   niher   t;irls  iioled  her  disiiiax    when,  alter  traiislaliiij;  dollars 

were  al  llieir  les^iiw,  she  dio\e  ii\cr  Iriiiii  Chest-  iiilo    tratiis,    she    realized    how    imich    more   she 

mil  Hill  with  the  .imioiiiuemiiit  thai  she  had  de-  would  ha\f  lo  spend  liore  lliaii  in  I'^ranre  for  tlie 

I  ideij    upon    a    shopping   I'xpt'dilinn.      This    w.i.^  stiiiie  lhiiit;s. 

ple.isini;  news  lo  .\tim   PolK,  who  iwillered  wilh  "t)li.  Iml   il  is  dreadl'til  liciw   e\er\lliiiig  it  is  so 

delii;lil,    and    Heairiie   .ilso   i^rew   eNciled    .il    the  cotiy!"     She  exclaimed   iiKue   than  once.     .\nd 

prospecl.      The  lalicr  w  .is  (piii  k  to  appreci.iie  the  then,  i  ali  liiii;.;  .1  smile  on  Mis.  Powell's  face^,  she 

lir.iciical  inleresi  this  i.ip.ilile  rousiii  idiik  in  her.  liaslened   In  expl.iin:  "ll   is  iiiil.  iiui  loiisijie.  that 

.Hid  responded  lo  il  wilh  a  wiiinini;  Ir.iiikness.  iii\'  lirolher  l.iuiis  would  rei;rii   lli.il   I  s|)eiid  the 

"Ihe   lirsl    thing  we   miisi    do  is   lo  buy  your  iiiiuha  .      Xn.  mil      Hm  it  is  nut  .is  it   sliotild  be 

-(  hool  uniforms,  my  dear."   Mrs.   I'owell  said   to  ilial  .iji\  mie  i--  cheated.     What  then  becomes  of 

He,  when  lhe\   were  well  st.irled.  the  poiu".  wlm  must   squee/e  each  franc?     The>' 

"I'hen  Ndti  think  Miss  .Maple  will  '.i\c  me.  eh.^"  stiller  because  ihe  rich  do  not  care  what  the\'  pa\'. 

asked  Be,  with  her  read\'  smile.  In  hfaiice  we  ihink  that  is  not  riglu." 

"I  'm  almost  sure  of  it,"  Mrs.  I'ciwell  rejoined;  "Nor    is    it,    my   dear,"    Mrs.    Powell    agreed; 

"but  al  aii\   r.ile,  \ou  'II  need  cinihes."  "lint   each    cciiiniry    has    its   customs,     .\merira 

"\'es,"  imirmiired  He.  lici-  I. ice  snbeiing.  "all   1  iiiight  le.irn  m.iin   lessons  from  I-Vaiice." 

'a\e  gootl  are  those  Ml 'nrrid  111. ick  lines.      Indeed.  In   spite  nl    the  high   |irices,    Beatrice  spent   a 

Cousine  h'.li/abel  11,  I  caiiiiui  piil  I  hem  mi  myself."  wmidei  liil  miirning,  and  .\  11  lit  Polly  look  as  much 

"Oi  course  \iiii  c.iii'l,  deai\,"  .\iinl    I'nlK    li.is-  jnx     in    ihe   shoiipiiig   as    the   girl    her.self.      They 

letieil  lo  assure  her.     The  gentle  lit  lie  \\  leii  cmild  dinx  e  linme,  .11  l.ist .  with  the  roonn'  car  piled  high 

nut    lie.ir   In   >ee   the   -h.idnw  s  g.ither   ill    this   new  with    bundle--,   .iiul    Mr-.    Pnwell    lelt    well    repaid 

niei c's  eyes.  Inr  her  irmible  in  the  pleasure  she  hail  gi\eil. 

"I  sliiitild  n't  lliiiik  of  letting  \nii  we.ir  iheiii,"    1       "How  is  il    llial    I   can   thank   \oti?"   Beatrice 

Mis.  I'liwell  .isserted,  gixitig  lie's  hand  an  ,ilTec-  asked,  looking  up  into   Mrs.   Ptiwell's  face  wisl- 

liniiaie  p.ii.      "\uu  shall  have  ever\  thing  jiisl  as  ftilK  .      "I  caiiiinl  sa\-.  e\eii  in  l-"reiich,  what  I  feel 

Mill  w.iiii   il.  "  here  in  m\'  lietirl.  " 

.\nil   \li-.   I'nwell  kept  her  prnnUM-  Well.      He.t-  When    lhe\    ariixed   al    the   lodge   and   all    the 

liiie.    with   shining  exes,    went    llirntigh    the   big  packa^ies  were  Uiken  in.  .Mi  s.  Powell  said  good-by 

-lores,    ih.illering    xnlublx    ,iiid    cnmp.iring    llieiii  fnr  the  lime  being. 

\\i[]\   the  slinps  in  Pari-,  with  wliiih  -he  seemed  "Xn.   I   iiiiist   go  back  lo  my  babies,"  s^he  an- 

f.iniili.ir.      Il    soon   became  exideiit    1I1..1I    in   such  -wered.  in  re-potise  lo  .\unt   Polly's  iinilatioii  to 

m.ii  ler- -he  w.is  more  experienced  th.in   \iiiericaii  luncheon. 
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"But  you  will  keep  a  list  of  all  the  dollars  \ou 
-pend  for  nic?"  B^  said,  putting  her  fiead  into  tfie 
rar  at  the  tinal  parting. 

"Don't  \vorr>-  about  that,  B6,  my  child,"  the 
older  woman  rejoined  lightly,  and  would  have 
changed  the  subject  at  once  had  not  Beatrice  per- 
sisted. 

"Please,  you  will  write  it  all  down,"  she  begged, 
"because  when  nu'  brollier  he  'ave  arrive  here,  he 
will  want  \-ery  much  to  know.  If  I  cannot  teli 
liim,  he  will  scold.  \'ou  would  not  want  that  I 
-hould  be  scold'?" 

"No,  dear,  I  should  n'l,"  Mrs.  Powell  laughed 
Lack. 

"Oh,  it  is  not  to  laugh,"  B6  insisted.  ".Me,  I 
think  nexer  of  nione\' ;  but  Louis,  he  is  \ery  proud, 
you  understand,  and  he  would  not  like  that  his 
>ister  owe  a  debt." 

"But,  my  child,  it  is  such  a  small  matter!" 
Mrs.  Powell  protested  gently. 

"But  yes,  that  is  so,"  Beatrice  agreed,  "there- 
fore that  small  matter  you  will  let  us  pay.  For 
the  goodness,"  she  went  on  earnestly,  "for  all  the 
kindnesses,  for  the  homeness  >ou  'a\'c  made  nie 
feel — all  that  I  can  never  pay."  Tears  came  into 
ihe  girl's  eyes,  and  Mrs.  F'owell  leaned  forward 
.irid  kissed  her. 

"My  dear,"  she  s;iid  sofil\-,  "\ou  are  one  of  us. 
There  must  be  no  talk  of  pay.  But  don't  worry 
\our  head  about  the  money;  I  '11  keep  track  of 
tliat,  if  it  will  make  >ou  happier.  For  the  debt  of 
kindness  you  speak  of,  remember  you  ha\e  a 
louble  claim  upon  us,  because  Denewood  was  the 
home  of  one  of  your  ancestors;  but  >ou  ha\e 
I  hanged  the  claim  into  a  [)leasure  by  making  us 
ill  love  you." 

".Ah,  ma  chere  coiisine,"  murmured  B&Urice, 
i.appily,  "you  'ave  a  so  deiir  wa\-  of  saying  things. 
..nd  it  is  nize  to  be  love'." 

A  TEW  da>s  later  Miss  Maple  sent  for  Beatrice, 
ifid,  after  an  inquiry  into  what  she  had  studied  at 
■lome,  arranged  classes  for  her,  and  the  girl  was 
iurmally  admitted  into  the  school.  E\en  before 
■  his  she  had  taken  her  place  in  the  little  household 
.11  the  lodge,  and  .Aunt  Polly  was  heard  to  say, 
•low  and  then,  that  she  did  n't  know  how  they  had 
•  ■\er  got  along  without  B6; while  Selnia,  who  rarely 
iniled  and  went  about  her  work  with  a  face  of 
grim  resignation,  seemed  to  wear  a  more  cheerful 
countenance  when  B6  was  in  the  house.  Peg  and 
her  French  cousin  were  together  constantly,  and 
their  sincere  affection  for  each  other  grew  apace. 
In  addition,  Betty  and  her  sister  Horatia,  who 
was  se\eral  years  younger  than  the  other  girls, 
were  both  devoted  to  Be,  particulaHy  the  latter, 
who  insisted  that  Cousin  Btatrice  was  the  only 
i;irl  she  knew  who  did  n't  treat  her  "like  a  kid." 


-And,  as  Mrs.  Powell  had  predicted,  the  pupils 
at  Miss  Maple's  school  welcomed  the  stranger 
cordially.  It  was  quite  impo.ssible  to  be  distant 
with  a  girl  who  proclaimed  aloud  that  e\'erybod\ 
in  .Xmerica  was  "so  nize!"  and  took  for  granted 
that  a  reflection  of  her  own  generous  friendliness 
was  to  be  e.xpected  from  all  with  whom  she  came 
in  contact.  She  was  always  sweet-tempered,  al- 
wa\s  ready  to  help  with  a  bit  of  difficult  Frencli 
translation,  or  to  play  the  piano  for  the  others  to 
dance.  So  that,  all  in  all,  there  were  many  good 
reasons  why  B6  should  be  popular  with  the  girls. 
Then,  too,  she  worked  hard  at  her  lessons,  laugh- 
ing gaily  at  her  own  inevitable  mistakes;  and  her 
instructors  soon  realized  that  she  had  the  quick 
intelligence  that  makes  an  interesting  pupil. 

Xor  did  Peg,  who  was  most  popular  herself,  and 
who  "adored"  B6  more  and  more  every  day,  neg- 
lect an>'  opportunity  to  emphasize  her  cousin's 
attractions.  She  recounted  Be's  adventures  in 
France  during  the  war  and  spoke  of  her  lost 
brother,  with  a  strict  warning  to  her  auditors  thai 
no  breath  of  doubt  of  his  ultimate  return  should 
be  e.\pressed  in  Be's  hearing.  She  enlarged  upon 
the  importance  of  the  Soulange  family  in  France, 
and  did  not  fail  to  point  out  the  romantic  fact 
that  the  head  of  the  house  was  a  marquis. 

There  was.  howe\er,  just  one  person  at  Maple 
Mall  who,  il  she  had  spoken  her  mind,  would  have 
said  that  she  disliked  Beatrice  de  Soulange  heart- 
ily, and  that  was  the  principal  of  the  establish- 
ment. Miss  Maple  herself  was  Be's  failure. 
She  could  not  win  that  lady's  friendship,  try  as 
she  might.  Perhaps,  indeed,  she  tried  too  hard; 
Init  it  is  more  likely  that,  having  in  a  measure  been 
fi;rced  to  admit  this  French  girl  into  her  school. 
Miss  Maple  could  not  quite  o\ercome  her  resent- 
ment. But,  doubtless,  the  chief  cause  of  her  antip- 
athy was  the  fact  that  Beatrice  was  a  resident  of 
Denewood  Lodge,  which  circumstance  made  a 
barrier  that  no  amount  of  charm  could  overcome. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Miss  .Maple  let  her  feel- 
ings overcome  her  sense  of  justice,  and  neither 
Peg  nor  Beatrice  could  point  to  any  flagrant  exhi- 
bition of  the  antagonism  they  knew  existed;  but 
Miss  Maple  could  not  hide  her  animosit>'. 
Xe\-er,  in  her  rather  narrow  life,  had  she  wanted 
anything  so  much  as  she  had  wanted  Denewood. 
From  the  time  when  she  had  started  her  first 
school  of  five  little  girls  in  a  tiny  house  witli  a 
leaky  roof,  she  had  gazed  at  the  great  mansion 
longingly,  and  had  planned  what  she  could  do  if 
it  were  hers.  She  had  worked  hard,  and  her 
school  had  prospered  exceedingh-,  until  that  "if" 
had  changed  to  "when." 

Indeed,  it  had  been  freely  predicted  in  German- 
town  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  Tra\ers  would  be 
obliged  to  sell ;  but  after  a  most  generous  ofTer  for 
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the  place  had  been  refused,  Miss  Maple  was  forced 
to  conclude  that  Denewood  would  never  belong 
lo  her,  and  she  developed  a  personal  and  rather 
unjust  dislike  for  all  the  Travers,  as  if  they  had 
deliberately  planned  to  thwart  her  dearest  wish. 

Even  in  renting  the  place,  there  had  been  re- 
strictions in  the  lease  that  were  galling  to  Miss 
Maple,  and  the  i)rohibition  against  calling  her 
establishment  "The  Denewood  School"  necessi- 
tated her  adoption  of  the  name  "Maple  Hall," 
which  title  was  a  constant  reminder  of  her  great- 
est disiippointnient. 

But  to  B6,  her  failure  to  win  Miss  Maple's  con- 
fidence was  a  blow  she  felt  keenly,  for  it  was  in  the 
schoolmistress's  rooms  that  she  hoped  to  find  some 
trace  of  the  lost  sixpence.  Despite  all  her  new- 
interests,  the  girl  had  never  for  a  moment  forgot- 
ten that.  She  meant  to  find  the  broken  coin 
again.  She  was  convinced  that  all  the  Dene- 
wood troubles  had,  in  some  unexplainable  way, 
been  caused  by  its  disappearance,  and  that  fate 
had  brought  her  to  America  to  recover  it.  More- 
over, in  her  mind,  her  brother's  return  seemed  to 
depend  upon  the  accomplishment  of  the  task  she 
had  set  herself. 

The  difficulties,  however,  grew  more  and  more 
formidable  as  she  and  Peg  considered  the  matter. 
When  she  had  first  gone  to  Maple  Hall,  the  two 
had  looked  about  in  secret ;  but  after  weeks  of 
fruitless  efTort,  they  took  other  girls  into  their 
confidence,  and  [jresently  most  of  the  school  was 
on  the  hunt  whenever  an  opportunity  offered. 

Soon  Miss  Ma|jle  became  aware  of  a  certain 
vague  excitement  throughout  the  place.  It  did 
not,  apparently,  interfere  with  lessons.  The 
classes  continued  as  before;  but  there  was  much 
whispering  and  secret  arguing  going  on  among 
animated  groups,  for  which  neither  Miss  Maple 
nor  her  assistants  could  find  any  explanation. 

It  was  some  time  before  Miss  Mai)le's  curiosity 
was  gratified.  There  c;tme  a  rainy  da>',  and,  the 
girls  being  forced  to  stay  indoors  during  the  after- 
noon recess,  some  of  them  called  loudly  for  B^'  to 
play  the  piano  for  them  so  that  they  might  dance 
in  the  spacious  hall.  Finally,  one  of  the  younger 
girls,  Horatia  Powell  as  it  hapjiened,  thrust  her 
head  over  the  stair-rail  and  allied  down. 

"Can't  you  be  quiet?     B6  's  busy!" 

"Busy!  What  's  she  doing?"  was  the  not  un- 
natural return. 

And  Horatia  replied  importantly: 

"Hush!  She  's  seiirching  for  it,  you  know! 
She  thinks  she  has  a  clue!" 

Al  that  there  was  a  general  rush  for  the  stair- 
case. At  one  end  of  the  old  house  was  a  large 
room  which  had  once  been  the  nurser\',  and  was 
now  used  as  a  dormitory.  Its  present  legitimate 
proprietors  were  all  seated  on  the  beds,  with  their 


feet  tucked  up  under  them,  in  defiance  of  all  rules, 
while,  armed  with  large  reading-glasses,  B6  and 
Peg,  on  their  hands  and  knees,  were  crawling  over 
the  floor,  examining  each  crack  with  ex-treme  care. 
Coming  to  the  base-board,  they  separated  and 
went  around  the  edges  of  the  walls,  scrutinizing 
the  joints  of  the  wood,  tapping  here  and  there  to 
make  sure  no  hidden  hollow  lay  behind,  and  leav- 
ing no  spot  until  they  were  satisfied  there  was 
nothing  to  be  found  there. 

The  new-comers  crowded  through  the  doorway, 
calling  out  for  information. 

"Oh,  't  is  nothings,"  said  B^-.  straightening  up, 
and  pushing  her  hair  back  from  her  forehead! 
"only  this  was  once  the  nursery,  and  we  think 
Little  John  might  have  hided  it  here." 

"So  we  're  Sherlock-Holmesing  around,"  said 
Peg;  adding,  "I  wish  you  young  things  would  go 
away  and  allow  the  master  minds  to  concentrate." 
"May  I  ask  what  childish  pastime  demands 
such  undignified  attitudes?"  Miss  Maple's  voice 
struck  on  the  ear  with  a  clang  like  metal.  In  a 
moment  each  girl  in  the  room  had  jumped  to  her 
feet  and  returned  to  normal.  Most  of  them 
looked  more  or  less  scared,  although  just  what 
rheir  crime  was  they  did  n't  know. 

Of  all  of  them.  Peg  alone  felt  a  great  desire  to 
laugli.  .'\fter  all,  thcN'  were  on  such  a  wild-goose 
chase.  Searching  for  something  that  had  been 
lost  for  a  centurj!  Miss  Maple  would  surely 
think  they  were  idiots. 

But  B6atrice,  her  eyes  shining,  advanced  to 
meet  the  principal. 

"We  search — you  will  be  so  interest',"  she  said 
with  entire  naturalness,  "for  a  sixpence  of  this 
house  which  was  los'  a  hundred  years  ago  by  the 
little  grand.son  of  Beatrice  of  the  picture.  But 
we  do  not  fin'  it  yet,"  she  added  rather  sadly. 
Miss  Maple  could  hardly  believe  her  ears. 
"But  this  is  nonsense!"  she  said  sharply.  "A 
waste  of  time!" 

"No,  no!"  B6  assured  her  sweetly.  "It  would 
Ix-  so  useful,  this  sixpence.  It  has  all  the  luck 
of  the  house  in  it.  If  we  fin'  it,  then  cousin  Jack 
and  Paig,  the>  come  back  here  to  li\e.  Tliat  is 
sure!" 

Miss  Maple  laughed  a  little  discordantly. 
"Don't  be  foolish,   Beatrice,   my  child,"   she 
s;ud,   sc;ircel>'   troubling   to  hide  her  contempt. 
"Vou  must  know  that  one  sixpence  would  hardly 
start  your  cousins  on  the  rond  to  affluence." 

".•\li,  but  this  is  not  one  sixpence;  it  is  the  six- 
pence!" B6  urged.  "It  is  their  lucky  sixpence! 
It  is  magics!" 

Miss  Maple  shook  her  head.  "That  is  a  super- 
stition that  the  world  has  outgrown  long  ago," 
she  said.  "It  can't  be  this  tliat  has  kept  the  whole 
school  in  an  hvsterical  fluttiS'  for  the  last  month? 
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Vou  prls  are  really  too  old  to  believe  such  non- 
'  sense." 

Beatrice  did  not  answer,  but  one  of  the  older 
girls  plucked  up  courage  to  reply.  "We  thought 
tJiere  was  no  harm  in  it.  Miss  Maple,"  she  said. 
"and  it  made  a  most  ex- 
citing game — to  hunt  for 
something  that  no  one 
had  laid  e\es  on  for  a 
hundred  years.  Of 
course.  I  see  now  that  it 
was  silly.  We  were  all 
thinking  of  that  sixpence 
as  if  it  were  .-Maddin's 
lamp  and  that,  once  it 
was  found,  all  Peg  Trav- 
ers  would  have  to  do  was 
to  rub  it  and  have  every- 
thing she  wanted." 

"It  is  a  sheer  waste  of 
time  that  might  be  better 
employed."  Miss  Maple 
said  gravely.  "I  cannot 
let  the  school  be  turned 
upside  down  for  any  such 
quixotic  nonsense.' 

"But  we  overturn 
nothing,  Miss  Maple!" 
B6  clasped  her  hands 
nerv'ously.  "We  hunt  so 
carefully." 

"Vou  cause  a  great 
deal  of  excitement  and 
unnecessars'  confusion," 
Miss  Maple  rejoined. 
"Here  are  all  these  girls, 
who  should  be  dancing  or 
amusing  themselves 
healthfully,  crowded  into 
one  room.  It  confirms 
my  intention  of  making  a 
new  rule.  Beatrice. 
Margaret,  and  all  the 
other  day-scholars,  go 
down  at  once  to  the 
ground  floor  and  do  not 
come  up  again.   So  much 

clattering  on  tJie  stairs  is  ver\'  disturbing  and, 
from  now  on,  I  forbid  all  except  boarding-scholars 


"Coine  on  home,"  Peg  said  crossly;  "we  can 
talk  things  over  there.  We  don't  have  to  sta>-  if 
we  don't  want  to." 

But  B6  demurred. 

"It  's  better  th.it  -■-■•t    "     i. ,■••..:   tI         "'---r 
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to  go  above  the  first  landing  of  the  staircase." 
CHAPTER   VI 11 

A    PRH'ATE  COMMl'XIC.ATION 

Miss  Maple's  edict  was  not  to  be  gainsaid.  Her 
decisions  upon  matters  of  school  discipline  were 
final;  but  while  the  new  rule  affected  fully  half  of 
the  scholars,  Peg  and  Be  felt  it  was  aimed  at  them. 


MA\  1  A:^K  WU.\TLlllI.I)Isn  rA>IIME  Dli.MANDS  S(  c:li  rNDIi.MI  III  i   \  1  1  1  I  I  L'l- S.- 
.MISS  .MAPLES  VOICE  STKICK  0.\  THE  EAK" 

your  so  great  grandmother  over  there.'  She 
smile  at  us  to  give  us  courage.  Let  us  not  run 
away." 

So  die  two  girls  joined  the  others  in  the  hall, 
and  B6  played  the  piano  until  late  in  the  after- 
noon, when  she  and  Peg  started  for  the  lodge 
under  one  umbrella. 

"Of  cour.se."  B6  began,  as  soon  as  they  left  the 
house,  her  tJioughts  still  centered  upon  the  lost 
sixpence,  "we  'a\-e  already  looked  such  a  good 
deal  upstairs." 
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"But  there   s  lots  of  it  we  ha\p  n't  been  u\i  r.' 
Peg  replied  hopelessly.     She  w.i>  ready  to  con- 
fess, if  an\'  one  had  asked  her.  thai  she  had  not 
the  faith  of  her  eoiisin  and   thai    ihe  dilificulties 
piling  up  seemed  to  make  the  t.isk  impossible. 

"Yes.  I  know,''  Unanswered  ihoughlfiilly;  "and 
there  is  still  Miss  Maple's  chamber—" 

"We  can  never  pel  in  there  nnu,"  Peg  inter- 
rupted. 

".And  the  two  pieces  might  both  be  upstairs  or 
both  dou  nstairs."  Be  went  on  miisingh-.  "Then 
there  are  the  cellars." 

"Oh,  goodnessi"  cried  FVg.  "There  are  miles 
of  cellars.  Little  Jack  could  n'l  have  gone  down 
there." 

"W'e  camiMl  know,"  l.?e  argued.  "Those  bo>s, 
ihey  niighl  think  it  line  In  dig  fur  iheir  pirate 
treasure.  " 

"\\f  'II  ne\er  Tuul  it  if  it  's  buried,"  Peg  said 
despairingK'. 

"But  >es,  we  « ill,"  cried  Be,  "because  we  mus'  1 
.■\lwa\s  \ou  can  do  things  if  you  mus'." 

But,  in  spile  of  Be's  faith,  the  days  lengthened 
into  weeks,  until  an  earh-  spring  started  the  saj) 
running  in  the  old  trees  at  Denewood.  and  still 
the  girl  was  no  nearer  her  heart's  desire.  She 
talked  less  about  it,  too;  but  still  Peg  knew  that 
the  hope  of  finding  the  broken  coin  was  ne\er 
long  out  of  her  thoughts. 

Meanwhile,  letters  came  from  Jack — alwa\> 
delayed,  but  with  fair  regularity.  .\  cheerful 
message  for  Beatrice  was  ne\er  forgotten,  nor  a 
warning  to  guard  the  girl  against  hope  lest  her 
subsequent  disappointment  would  be  greater  than 
she  could  bear.  It  occurred  to  Peg  more  than 
once  that  her  brother  seemed  greatly  interested 
in  Bd's  affairs.  Poor  Be,  who  held  her  breath  at 
each  visit  of  the  old  postman,  hoping  against  hope 
that  he  might  ha\e  brought  her,  this  time,  some 
word  of  her  missing  brother,  while  with  each  dis- 
appointment, the  conviction  grew  within  her  that 
she  would  hear  nothing  until  the  six|)ence  was 
found. 

But  she  did  not  speak  of  this  e\en  to  Peg. 
The  two  events  were  too  remotely  associated  in 
bear  any  relation  to  each  other.  What  innuence 
the  Denewood  sixpence  could  ha\(>  upon  the  life 
or  death  of  Louis  de  Soulange,  Bi^-atrice  herself 
could  not  ha\-e  .answered. 

Jack  rr.i\(trs  had  written  Mr.  Powell  that  the 
most  diligent  search  had  failed  to  disclose  an\- 
thing  to  lead  him  to  suppose  that  Louis  de  Sou- 
lange was  alive.  He  was  not  a  (German  prisoner, 
nor  had  he  c\er  been.  His  brother  officers  in  die 
.tviation  corps,  of  which  the  \oung  F'renchman 
had  been  a  most  poptilar  member,  h.ad  done  their 
utmost  to  find  a  trace  of  him,  without  result. 
This  Jack  had  written  to  hi^  cou-in  in  flelail.  and 


ili.ii  i:eiiileman.  knowing  how  serious  any  doubt 
I  hat  her  brother  lived  might  pro\-e  to  B6atrice, 
<lecided,  after  .1  talk  with  Mrs.  Powell,  that  they 
would  keep  the  matter  to  themselves.  They  had 
all  grown  to  love  the  girl  dearly,  and  so  she  failed 
to  note  the  added  tenderness  the\-  iinconsciotisly 
showed  toward  her  at  this  time. 

Then  one  da>'.  after  school.  Betty  and  Horatia 
Powell  arri\ed  at  the  lodge  to  make  an  indefinite 
\isil.  The  Powells  had  jtist  congratulated  them- 
^e|\i-s  that  the  family  had  escaped  the  epidemic, 
when  Marjory  came  down  with  influenza,  and 
Mrs.  Powell  at  once  sent  the  older  girls  to  .'\unt 
PolK-  in  order  that  they  might  continue  at  school. 
So  all  four  of  the  girls  were  crowded  into  the  little 
hou.se.  and  Miss  Tra\ers  was  in  a  constant  flutter 
of  flelight  at  having  her  nest  full  of  fledglings. 

I. .lie  one  afternoon,  as  it  was  growing  dark. 
Peg.  returning  alone  froiu  Maple  Hall,  met  Mr. 
I.\nch  making  his  last  trip  with  the  mail.  He 
hailed  her,  holding  aloft  a  letter  and  crossing  the 
dri\eway  to  her  side. 

"It  's  yourself  who  'II  be  savin'  me  a  tripback.  " 
lie  explained,  handing  her  an  en\e!op.  "I  'm 
growing  old.  and  that  's  a  fact.  My  thick  head  i^ 
sparing  me  no  steps  these  da>s.  I  walked  past 
I  he  lodge  and  ck'an  forgot  this,  ^"ou  'II  note  't  is 
lied  up  with  red,  white,  and  blue,  though  it  's  all 
alone  it  is." 

It  was  a  letter  for  Peg  from  across  the  seas,  and 
old  Mr.  L\nch  understood  and  forga\-e  the  girl 
for  her  absent  response  to  his  hearty  good  night. 
She  opened  the  letter  at  once;  but  as  she  unfolded 
the  thin  sheets,  there  fell  out  a  separate  inclosure 
marked  "Pri\ate"  in  large  printed  capitals. 

Peg  stooped  and  i)icked  it  up  with  a  feeling  of 
wondering  curio.sily.  and  stopped  where  she  was. 
in  order  to  read  it  immediately. 

I  'ill  writing  this  on  a  .^^oparatc  sheet,  because  no  one 
else  must  sec  it.  csperialh  Beatrice.  Something  has 
happened;  but  there  may  not  be  anything  in  it  at  all,  so 
I  don't  want  the  child  stirred  up  for  notbin.t;.  I  have  n't 
lime  to  write  you  much  now,  but  please  look  up  for  mc 
the  description  of  the  Soulange  ring  in  the  Denewood 
book  tJiat  tells  about  it.  I  forget  which  one  it  is.  but 
you  '11  know.  Do  this  right  away.  It  's  important, 
and  tliere  's  no  time  to  lose.  I  'm  enclosing  this  in  a 
general  letter  to  the  family.  Get  a  move  on  you.  and 
maybe  my  next  letter  will  tell  you  more  about  it.  But 
don't  let  Beatrice  get  any  false  hopes,  no  matter  what 
happens.  She  had  one  most  unfortunate  experience  over 
here.  A  French  officer  came  along  saying  lie  was  sure 
he  knew  where  Louis  was.  and  then  it  turned  out  to  be 
somebody  else,  and  the  poor  child  went  all  to  pieces 
Ourdoctor  says  .she  can't  stand  that  sort  of  tiling  again. 
Any  sudden  news  of  Louis,  good  or  bad.  might  have  a 
vcr\-  bad  effect  upon  her.  and  that  was  m>'  cliief  reason 
for  sending  her  to  you.  So  Uie  less  said  about  Louis  to 
Be,  the  better.  I  know  you '11  be  careful.  If  anything 
turned  up  again,  seeming  to  conlirm  her  belief  that  her 
brother  is  alive,  and  then  wo  found  out  that  it  was  n't 
true,  it  might  be  ver\-  <erious.     Good-by.  Jack. 
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Peg  danced  a  little  with  eNcitement  as  she 
■stowed  the  ni>'sterious  note  in  the  pocket  of  her 
sweater  and  started  on  a  nin  toward  the  lodge. 
Between  curiosity-  as  to  what  it  all  meant,  and  tJie 
novelty  of  having  a  secret  of  her  brother's  to  keep, 
she  felt  \er\-  important  indeed. 

She  burst  into  the  house,  calling  that  she  had  a 
letter  from  Jack,  and  presently  tJiey  were  all 
gathered  in  the  li\nng-room  to  hear  it;  but  there 
was  no  reference  in  it  to  the  subject  referred  to  in 
Peg's  note,  and  the  girl  did  not  find  this  long  com- 
munication so  interesting  as  her  brother's  letters 
usualK-  were,  perhaps  because  she  was  conscious 
of  that  prixate  message  secreted  in  her  pocket, 
which  she  could  n't  put  out  of  her  mind. 

During  dinner  and  all  the  exening  Peg  kept 
puzzling  over  the  matter,  till  Betty  remarked 
upon  her  \ague  and  unsatisfactor>'  replies  to  all 
questions  addressed  to  her. 

"What  on  earth  have  you  on  that  brilliant  mind 
of  yours?"  she  demanded  once  or  twice. 

"Oh,  nothing."  Peg  answered;  but  the  reply 
was  scarcely  satisfactory-. 

It  was  not  only  wondering  wh\-  Jack  wanted  a 
description  of  the  Soulange  ring  that  kept  Peg's 
thoughts  busy;  she  vas  at  her  wit's  end  to  know 
how  she  was  going  to  send  the  information  to  him 
without  the  other  girls  disco\ering  what  she  was 
doing.  She  was  sharing  her  room  with  Betty,  but 
Horatia,  being  a  ver\-  practical  young  person  with 
a  system  of  her  own  for  her  studies,  was  at  that 
moment  hard  at  work  at  Peg's  desk.  Peg  could 
hardly  disturb  her  without  some  explanation, 
while  she  certainly  could  not  copy  the  needed 
description  in  the  li\-ing-room  without  being  asked 
why,  and  what  for,  and  to  whom  it  was  to  be  sent? 

Of  course,  the  letter  must  be  mailed  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning.  That  w^as  settled,  even  if 
it  should  be  necessar>-  to  get  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  and  sneak  dowmstairs  alone  to  do  it. 
But  Peg  hoped  against  hope  that  they  might  all 
go  to  bed  early  and  lca\-e  her  alone  for  the  few 
minutes  that  would  be  required. 

About  nine  o'clock.  Aunt  Polly  and  Betty  did 
go  up  to  investigate  a  new  pill  that  the  old  lady 
had  just  discovered;  but  Be  ren-iained  in  a  corner, 
quietly  reading.  The  two  girls  sat  silent  for  a 
time,  and  then  Beatrice  let  the  book  drop  into  her 
lap  with  an  involuntary-  sigh.  Peg  watched  her 
for  a  moment  and  felt  more  than  the  usual  sym- 
pathy for  her  brave  cousin,  guessing  what  was 
going  on  in  her  mind. 

"Thinking  of  that  sixpence,  old  dear?"  she  re- 
marked, with  assumed  cheerfulness,  rising  and 
going  to  the  sofa.  "Come  over  here  and  tell  your 
Peg  all  about  it." 

"Is  it  that  you  make  fun?"  B6  asked,  as  tlie 
two  sat  down  side  by  side.     "For  me  it  is  such 


earnestness.  I  mus"  fin'  that  sixpence!  I  mus'! 
I  mus' !" 

Peg  put  her  arm  about  her  cousin.  She  had 
realized  for  some  time  that  the  first  few  hours 
after  a  letter  came  from  Jack  were  hard  for  B6a- 
trice  to  bear.  Sitting  thus,  of  a  sudden  she 
thought  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  solution  of  the 
meaning  of  the  mysterious  little  note  her  brother 
had  sent.  Perhaps  he  had  heard  something  that 
had  set  him  on  the  track  of  Louis  de  Soulange, 
and  the  ring  might  be  the  proof  of  it?  Perhaps  he 
already  had  the  ring  and  wanted  to  make  sure  it 
was  the  right  one? 

Peg  seized  upon  this  idea,  which  set  her  heart 
glowing  witii  hope.  It  -was  on  the  tip  of  her 
tongue  to  tell  Beatrice  what  was  in  her  mind;  but 
she  knew-  that  it  was  for  fear  of  this  very  thing 
that  Jack  had  been  so  careful  to  inclose  his  com- 
nuinication  privately.  Clearly  she  must  keep  all 
such  speculations  to  herself. 

"I  want  to  find  that  sixpence  as  much  as  you 
do."  she  answered  soberly. 

"Sometimes  I  think  to  fin'  it  w-ill  bring  me  word 
of  Louis,"  Be  whispered  timidly,  her  heart  loo 
full  to  keep  this  growing  con\-iction  hidden  any 
longer. 

"Perhaps,"  said  Peg;  "but  I  'm  sure  our  broth- 
ers will  come  home  together,  an\  way-." 

Beatrice  turned  to  her  \\  ith  eyes  wide  with  joy. 

"Oh,  Paig!  Paig!"  she  cried,  "is  it  that  you,  too, 
really  beliexe  that?  That  you  mean  it?  That 
you  do  nut  say  it  jus'  to  please  me?" 

"Of  course  I  mean  it,"  Peg  insisted;  and  in  vhw 
of  the  interpretation  she  had  put  upon  Jack's  note 
to  her,  there  was  a  tone  of  deep  sincerity  in  her 
\-oice  that  went  straight  to  Beatrice's  heart. 

"Oh,  but  it  is  'appy  you  'ave  made  me,  Paig!" 
B6  e.\claimed.  "If  we  two  believe  so  sure,  then 
indeed  mus'  they  come  back  to  us." 

"Of  cour.se  they  will!"  Peg  asserted  positively. 
"They  'II  come  walking  in  some  day  when  w-e  least 
expect  them,  safe  and  sound.     Don't  you  worry." 

"Oh,  but  how  you  are  a  comfort,"  Be  murmured, 
nestling  close  to  Peg.  "If  you  knew  how  it  is 
good  to  hear  such  words!  Now  I  can  talk  to  you 
of  my  Louis,  because  you  too  believe  he  is  alive. 
y\nd  indeed  he  is  wonderful.  You  will  say  'yes' 
to  that  when  you  have  see'  him.  But  how  could 
I  speak  of  him  when  all  say, '  Be  resign',  mademoi- 
selle. He  die  for  France'?  But  to  that  I  'ave 
reply',  'Non!  non!  non!  Better  Louis  live  for 
France !  She  'ave  need  of  men !'  1  say  that  over 
and  over  to  myself,  and  his  name  it  hum'  in  my 
heart  till  sometimes  I  think  it  mus'  burst!  But 
now  I  can  tell  >-ou  of  him  and  not  feel  that  you 
are  thinking,  'But  nowhere  in  this  world  is  tliere 
a  Louis  de  Soulange.'  " 

Peg  pressed  her  cousin  close,  the  mingled  pain 
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and  joy  in  B6's  voice  moving  her  almost  to  tears. 

"And  now  I  'm  going  to  bed  to  sleep,"  B6  said, 
jumping  up.  "I  thought  1  should  lie  awake 
thinking,  thinking,  thinking!  When  a  letter 
romc'  from  France.  I  am,  what  you  sa\-,  'all 
broke  up'  for  a  little  while,  because  I  am  expect' 
that  which  has  not  come — a  word  from  Louis. 
But  now  I  know  that  some  day  that  message  will 
come." 

She  leaned  down  and  kissed  Peg  on  both  cheeks, 
whispering  in  her  ear,  "Good  night,  Paig!  Sleep 
well!  You  'ave  made  your  Beatrice,  oh,  so 
'appy!" 

She  ran  off,  and  Peg,  in  a  moment  more,  was 
seated  at  the  desk  witJi  an  open  volume  of  "Peg 
o'  the  Ring"  before  her,  writing  madly  to  her 
brother. 

Dear  old  Jack: 

Here  's  the  descxiption  you  wanted,  copied  exacdy: 
"It  is  a  ver\'  massy  rinf;  of  the  bigness  of  my  thumb. 
.Ground  it  are  five  triangular  diamonds,  and  the  great 
bezel  holds  a  sapphire  stone  which  hath  on  it.  deeply  cut. 


the  figure  of  a  youth  with  a  bow.  This  seal  I  took  to  be 
an  Indian  when  I  was  a  child;  but  now  I  know  that  it  is 
Cupid,  the  god  of  love." 

That  's  the  first  Peg's  description,  and  is  what  you 
want,  1  tliink.  This  letter  is  writteji  in  an  awful  hurry 
because  Betty  and  Horatia  arc  here  and  I  've  only  a 
minute  to  myself.  Marjor>'  has  the  fiu;  that  's  the 
reason. 

Is  it  true  that  you  are  going  to  find  Louis  de  Soulange? 
I  m  wild  to  kno"-,  and  I  catch  myself  wanting  to  talk 
about  it,  but  I  sha'u't.  J.-ick  dear,  do  bring  him  home 
with  you,  and  B6atricc  will  be  crazy  with  jo}-.  She  's 
such  a  dearl     Good  night. 

Your 

Peg. 

She  addressed  the  envelop,  folded  the  sheets  and 
sealed  the  letter. 

"Peg,  my  child,"  Miss  Travers  called  from  the 
top  of  the  stairs,  "put  out  the  light  and  come  to 
bed.     I  know  j'ou  're  trying  your  eyes." 

''I  'm  coming,  .-\unt  Polly,"  Peg  answered;  and 
with  a  deep  sigh  of  relief  at  the  accomplishment  of 
her  task,  she  ran  upstairs. 


( To  he  continued) 
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Sm.vll  Alexander,  being  sent  to  bed. 

Cried  for  a  while,  and  rolled  his  heated  head 

Over  the  pillow,  salty  with  his  tears; 

But  tlicn,  worn  out,  gazed  forward  through  the 

years 
To  that  great  day,  a  day  of  autumn  cold, 
When  down  the  street  would  roll  a  coach  of  gold 
.\nd    stop   before    their    house.      His    humble 

mother 


Would  iiurr>-  from  her  house-dress  to  another. 
Then  bow  and  ask  their  Highnesses'  desire. 
W'ould  they  not  "wann  tliemsehcs  by  our  poor 

fire. 
And  taste  a  glass  of  milk  or  a  mince-pie — 
Home-made,  and  better  far  than  one  could  buy?" 
But  then  tlic  Queen,  a  lady  in  a  crown. 
Would  sa>-,  with  the  suspicion  of  a  frown: 
"Thank  you.  they  realK  could  n't  stop  to-da\-. 
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"DOWN  THE  STREET  WOLXD  ROLL  A  COACH  OF  GOLD  AND  STOP  BEFORE  HIS  HOUSE" 


The\'  'd  only  come  to  find  and  take  away 
The  son  that  they  had  left  there  long  ago." 
"What I     -AJexander?"      Mother's    tears  would 

flow, 
But  she  woul<3  bring  hiin  out,  kiss  him  good-by; 
And  even  brother  might  begin  to  cry. 
But  he  would  be  extremely  cold  and  proud. 
Xot  noticing  the  people  in  the  crowd ; 
No,  he  would  climb  into  the  golden  coach 


And  kiss  the  Queen,  and  daily  with  her  brooch. 
Then,  crack!  they  'd  ride  away.     That  would 

con\nnce 
Mis  friends  for  sure  he  was  a  real  prince. 
If  it  were  only  true, — but  it  might  be, — 
Ho'i'  snrry  they  'd  he  then! 

And,  wearily. 
Small  .Mexander  did  not  plan  his  reign, 
As  it  was  too  much  work  to  think  again! 


\>Ct^-r^  .     ,- 


>«?- 
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^B^C/ he -uroual  Lormi 


^'^(^JjollacI  of  ye  merrie  r/Tnter^jjnepm 

Come,  Tom,  Dick,  Alice,  Henry,  Jane,  Maud,  J'cter,  Horace,  May, 
John,  Kale — in  short,  if  you  've  a  name  at  all,  come  hear  my  lay! 
f   (Unless  your  name  be  Xerxes  Woofe  Pisistraius  McGrue, 
In  'd'hich  case,  run  along — because  this  ballad  's  not  for  you.) 


"Hey  for  the  mcrr>-  winter-time!"  trolled  stout  Sir  Dingledong; 
("Hay  for  the  summer-time,"  1  'd  say; — but  there!    I  may  be  WTong). 
"The  Carnival  is  on;  1  'm  ofl'!" — and  then  his  trusty  skees 
i.ot  tangled,  and  he  i)luniped  into  a  snow-drift  to  his  knees. 

(Oh,  by  the  wa\-,  he  pluni[ied  head  first.)     It  seems  a  trifle  queer 
That  the  fall  came  in  the  winter — but  that  's  neither  there  nor  here. 
It  so  fell  out  that  he  fell  in — of  that  there  's  not  a  doubt. 
(,.\nd — to  ease  your  minds — Sir  Doodad  came  along  and  dug  him  out.) 


-\nd  now,  let 


We  've  hung  about  here  in  the  cold  so  long 


My  nose  is  froze  (it  rhymes  that  way,  you  see).     Let  's  join  ilie  throng 
That  is  (or  "are"?     This  grammar  is  a  most  perplexing  thing!) 
.Assembling  from  all  riuarters.  at  the  liidding  ot  the  king. 


l-.ach  year  the  king  (I  'U  skip  his  name;  it  's  (juile  too  long,  in  >- 
Held  in  the  royal  park  this  Winter  Carnival  of  Sport. 
On  that  day  his  preserves  were  jammed,  for  everybody  went; 
On  skates,  on  sleds,  on  skees,  on  fool  —but  all  on  j)leasure  beni. 


n). 


Sir  W'obb  rode  in  his  dog-sledge — till  ilie\'  came  across  a  cat; 
Count  Ziff  used  his  toboggan;  Prince  Ilokusse  proudly  sat 
His  prancing  steed;  three  feet  of  snow  had  puzzled  him.  of  course, 
Till  lie  struck  the  bright  idea  of  putting  snow-shoes  on  his  horse. 


JIi*=>^- 


Ziz,  the  wizard,  tame  by  magic;  he  was  a  wise  old  soul ! 
His  home  was  in  a  cave  (in  fact,  his  quarters  were  a  holcl. 
Sir  W'hilT-whalT  came  by  ice-boat,  for  fear  tliat  he  M  bo  late: 
Count  Kim  came  by  himself,  and  Prince  Bazoo  b>-  half-past  eight. 

The  hockey  teams  were  led  b\-  Prince  Bazoo  and  Count  Kerpoprie; 
The  score  was  half  a  goal  apiece,  when  they  were  forced  to  stop. 
Vou  see,  the  count  had  brought  along  his  goat,  Alphonse,  for  luck. 
And  in  the  final  period  the  mascot  ate  the  puck! 


||l|'||"Min||li 

Count  Ziff  won  the  toboggan  race — the  prize,  a  new  silk  hat; 
The  time,  I  tliink,  was  half-past  three;  I  'm  not  sure  as  to  that. 
For  the  skating  race,  the  Lady  Angeline  had  made  the  prize, 
.■\nd  Lord  Bink,  her  sweetheart,  won  it;  't  was  a  dozen  pumpkin  pies. 


(Somehow,  the>-  never  married  1)     ...    Well — in  cutting  figures  neat 

And  nice  on  ice  there  were  a  score  quite  handy  with  their  feet. 

But  when  Sir  .\zzaleno  Bwoff  Epaminondas  Gupp 

Wrote  his  name  on  one  foot,  backward — well,  the  others  just  ga\'e  up  I 


I  might  describe  the  c\ening  celebration  in  the  park. 
But  as  it  came  at  night,  perhaps  I  'd  better  keep  it  dark. 
I  think  I  Ml  stop; — and  if  this  ending  seems  a  trifle  flat. 
At  least  there  is  no  moral, — and  I  'ni  sure  you  're  glad  of  that! 
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THE  WATCH  TOWER 

A   Review  of  Current  Events 
By  EDWARD   N.   TEALL 


CROPS  GOOD,   PRICES   POOR 

If  I  remember  right,  the  first  article  I  wrote  for 
The  U'mch  Towtsr  was  about  a  big  corn-crop 
and  the  Uisciousness  of  cornmeal  mush,  "Injun 
puddin',"     and     Johnny-cake.     In     1920.     this 
countn-  produced  a  record  crop  not  only  in  corn, 
but  also  in  wheat  and  otiier  cereals,  in  potatoes- 
altogether  in  twelve  of  our  crops.    We  raised  tnore 
than  three  billion  bushels  of  corn,  more  than  a 
billion  and   a  half  bushels  of  oats,   ii2  368,oo(. 
bushels  of  sweet  potatoes,   and  430,458.000  o 
white  potatoes;  more  than  two  billion  pounds  o 
beet  sugar,   more   than   240   million  barrels  of 
apples,  and  nearly  :,6  million  bushels  of  peanuts. 
The    area    under    cultivation    was,    however, 
smaller  Uian  in  preceding  years.     Also,  the  mar- 
ket value  of  those  huge  crops  was  nearly  five 
billion  dollars  le.ss  than  in   1919-     The  average 
production  of  corn  per  acre,  30.9  bushels,  was 
the  greatest  ever  scored.     Only  in  one  other  year, 
,006,  had  the  average  yield  per  acre  been  more 
than  30  bushels.     But  although  the  1920  corn- 
crop  was  374,000,000  bushels  larger  than  that  of 
mi9  its  value  was  less  by  more  than  one  and  a 
half  billion  dollars.     In  December  of  1919  corn 
was  bringing  $1.3.5  a  bushel,  whereas  in  Decem- 
ber of  1920  the  price  was  $.68.     _ 

These  splendid  crops  in  America  may  be  the 
means  of  saving  Europe.  It  is  lo  be  hoped  that 
these  interesting  figures  will  attract  more  people 
to  live  on  the  land,  and  check  the  tendency  to 
concentrate  in  the  cities  for  in.luslrial  pursuits. 


CILU'TER   I   OF   THE   I,EAGUE 

As  a  rule,  matters  of  interest  to  \V,\tch  Tower 
readers  fail  to  take  complete  form  in  the  course 
of  a  month  and  are  just  beginning  to  be  really 
interesting  about  the  twentieth,  when  TuE 
Watch  Tower  man  has  to  stop.    But  the  league 


of  Nations  set  a  gocxi  example  by  bringing  its 
session  to  a  close  in  lime  to  be  noticed  complete 
in  our  February-  instalment. 

The  League  asked  President  Wilson  to  mediate 
in  Armenia.  He  replied  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
do  so  through  a  representative  whom  he  would 
appoint,  if  assured  of  support  by  the  principal 
Powers.  Spain  and  Brazil  were  also  invited  by 
the  League  to  work  in  l>ehalf  of  Armenia. 

The  Council  invited  the  United  States  to  liave 
a  represcntiitive  on  the  committee  on  disanna- 
ment,  but  Mr.  Wilson  declined,  because  the 
United  States  was  not  in  die  League. 

Permanent  rules  for  the  Assembly  were  adopted. 
\ustria  and  Bulgaria  were  admitted.  Also 
Finland,  Luxembourg,  Costa  Rica,  and  .\lbania. 
making  a  total  membersliip  of  forty-seven  coun- 
tries. 

The  League  asked  Denmark  to  send  troops  to 
\'ilna  to  guard  the  plebi-scite  in  which  the  popu- 
lation w.-is  to  %ote  for  affiliation  wtli  Lithuania 
and  Poland.  Denmark  replied  that  she  could 
not  send  troops  u-ithout  the  approval  of  her 
Pariiament.     This   answer   was   satisfactor>-    to 

the  League.  .        ■     ,-,         a; 

Lithuania  opposed  the  voting  in  Vilna,  d  s- 
I rusting    the    League's    ability    to    conduct    the 

contc-st  fairly. 

The    Argentine    delegates    left    because    ihe> 
could  not  get  ccrtiun  amendments  considered. 

The  scs.'^ion  took  up  the  matter  of  a  campaign 
against  txphus  and  cholera. 
'  Decision  as  to  partici,)ation  in  the  economic 
blockade,  when  called  for,  should,  it  was  voted  be 
left  to  each  countr>^  This  decision  was  regarded 
by  the  smaller  powers  as  a  weakness. 

Mr.  Ishii  said  tliat  Japan  could  not  disarm  it 
America  was  to  increase  its  armament. 

The  Assemblv  voted  for  an  intcrnaUonaJ  court 
to  be  held  at  The  Hague.    The  United  States 
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would  bo  eligible,  but  the  court  would  have  no 
compulsory  jurisdiction — that  is  to  say,  it  would 
take  care  only  of  disputes  voluntarily  submitted 
to  it  by  the  nations  in  disagreement. 

The  Council  voted  to  submit  the  matter  of 
disarmament  to  the  various  Governments.  It 
began  the  organization  of  an  international  credit 
s\stem,  to  make  it  easier  for  countries  to  carry- 
on  commerce  with  each  other  at  times  when 
mone\'  is  scarce. 

Some  of   these  items  were  encouraging  and 


The  President  said  that  "The  Old  World  is  just 
now  suffering  from  a  wanton  rejection  of  the 
principles  of  democracy." 

In  the  "idealistic"  part  of  liis  message,  the 
President  quoted  Abraham  Lincoln's  immortal 
sentence,  "Let  us  ha\-e  faith  that  right  makes 
might  and  in  that  faith  let  us  dare  do  our  duty  as 
we  understand  it."  "By  this  faith  and  by  nothing 
else,"  the  President  said,  "the  world  can  be  lifted 
out  of  its  present  confusion."  This  faith  con- 
quered the  might  of  Ceniiany  and  must  be  the 
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some  were  not.  The  League  iiad  not  been  a 
miraculous  success,  solving  all  the  world's  prob- 
lems in  a  month,  but  it  had  not  been,  either,  a 
complete  failure.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the 
session  should  end  with  a  clash  between  the 
.Assembly  and  the  Council  on  the  matter  of 
mandates, — Great  Britain,  France,  and  Japan 
being  unwilling  to  have  their  plans  made  known, 
— -but  was  not  the  really  significant  fact,  rather, 
the  achie\enient  of  a  session's  work  without  a 
much  more  serious  ruction? 

*.VN    EX-VMPLE   TO   THE    WORLD" 

Early  in  December,  President  Wilson  sent  to 
Congress  his  last  annual  message.  In  it  he 
indulged  in  some  of  those  sentences  which  his 
friends  admire  and  his  political  opponents  detest. 
He  said,  for  example:  "This  is  the  lime  of  all 
others  when  democracy  should  prove  its  purit\' 
and  its  spiritual  power  to  prevail.  It  is  surely 
the  manifest  destiny  of  the  United  Stales  to  lead 
in    the   attempt    to    make    this   spirit    pre\"ail." 


guiding  force  of  those  who  direct  tlie  processes  of 
re-adjustinent.  And — would  n't  it  be  a  good  idea 
to  back  it  up  with  some  genuine  hard  work? 

"Democracy,"  the  President  said,  "is  an  asser- 
tion of  the  right  of  the  individual  to  live  and  to  be 
treated  justly  as  against  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  any  combinations  of  individuals  to  make  laws 
which  will  overburden  him  or  which  will  destro\- 
his  equality  among  his  fellows  in  the  matter  of 
right  and  privilege." 

"There  are,"  said  the  President,  "two  ways  in 
wliich  the  L'nited  States  can  help  restore  democ- 
racy in  a  world  suffering  from  an  excess  of  auto- 
cratic ambition:  First,  by  setting  in  her  own 
government  an  example  which  all  nations  may 
follow;  and  second,  by  standing  for  right  and 
justice  between  nations." 

President  Wilson's  suggestions  of  a  practical 
nature  included  an  argument  in  favor  of  a  bill  for 
a  budget  system  for  the  Government,  "to  prove 
that  a  great  democracy  can  keep  house  as  success- 
fully and  in  as  businesslike  a  fashion  as  any  gov- 
ernment."    It  is  supposed  that,  with  a  budget 
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i\blem,  eslimatps  and  (•XIll.•ndilurc•:^  woujd  bi; 
managed  more  economicalK'  tlian  they  are  now. 
A  budgcl  bill  had  been  passed  by  the  last  session, 
but  the  President  had  vetoed  it  because  of  a 
constitutional  objection.  He  expressed  in  his 
message  the  hope  that  the  session  about  to  open 
would  pass  a  new  and  revised  bill  for  him  to  sign. 

The  President  also  urged  revision  of  the  income 
tax  and  other  tax  laws.  He  urged  thai  the  dye 
and  other  chemical  industries  be  encouraged; 
that  improvements  in  rural  life  be  effected;  that 
Congress  authorize  a  loan  to  Armenia;  and  that 
independence  be  granted  to  the  people  of  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

The  message  was  perhaps  interesting  more 
because  of  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  made 
than  for  anything  that  was  actually  said  in  it. 
The  four  months  between  tlie  election  and  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  administration  are  an 
awkward  period.  The  president  in  office  has 
little  opportunity  to  start  any  new  governmental 
enterprise,  and  the  whole  niachinery  of  govern- 
ment is  apt  to  mark  time. 

Representative  Mc.\rthur  of  Oregon  offered  in 
mid-December  a  constitutional  amendment  whicli 
would  make  the  terms  of  senators  and  representa- 
tives begin  the  first  Monda\'  in  December  after  a 
national  election,  and  the  new  President's  inau- 
guration occur  on  the  second  Monday  in  Decem- 
ber instead  of  March  4.  The  idea  is  to  cut  out 
the  short  session  of  Congress  and  take  awa\-  from 
members  defeated  in  their  campaign  for  reelec- 
tion the  opportimity  to  make  ftirther  laws. 

In  one  way,  it  seems  as  though  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  be  welcome,  both  to  the  outgoing 
and  to  the  incoming  administrations;  but  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  gentlemen  who  made  our 
Constitution  in  the  first  jjlace  acted  as  wisely  in 
this  matter  as  in  most  others.  The  gain  to  the 
new  administration  in  having  plenty  of  time 
after  the  election  in  which  to  organize  may  be 
worth  the  delay. 

THE   CENSUS 

The  final  re\ised  official  figures  for  the  census  of 
1920  were  sent  to  the  speaker  of  the  Hotise  ol 
Representatives  in  December  for  the  use  ol 
Congress  in  api)ortiomnent.  The\-  give  the  popu 
iation  of  continental  United  States  as  105,708,77  1 
and  that  of  our  on  thing  possessions  as  12,148,738. 
The  total  of  Uncle  Sam's  large  family  is  tlierefore 
nearly  1 18,000,000  as  compared  with  101,146,530 
ten  years  ago. 

IVom  1900  to  1910  the  growth  was  21  per  cent. 
Prom  1910  to  1920  the  increase  was  only  149  per 
cent.  This  decrease  in  rate  of  growth  is  ac- 
counted   for    by   the  slackening  of   immigration 


during  the  war  years  and  by  deaths  from  influ- 
enza epidemics  and  in  the  war. 

California,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  all 
showed  increases  of  more  than  a  million  o\'er  the 
figures  of  1 9 10.  Ohio's  gain  was  992,273  and 
that  of  Illinois,  846,689.  Three  states — Missis- 
sippi, Nevada,  and  \'ermont— Show  losses  in 
poptilation  since  the  last  census  was  taken. 

The  population  of  our  outlying  jjossessions  is 
distributed  as  follows;  Philippine  Islands,  some- 
thing more  than  10,000,000;  Porto  Rico,  1,300,- 
000;  Hawaii,  255,912;  ."Maska,  54,899;  Guam,  13,- 
275;  Virgin  Islands,  26,051;  American  Samoa, 
8,056.  The  population  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
is  22,858;  and  1 17,238  Americans  are  in  military, 
na\-al,  and  go\ernmental  service  abroad. 

WINTER   GALES   ON    NANTUCKET 
SHO.VLS 

South  of  Cape  Cod  lie  the  islands  of  Martha's 
\'ine\ard  and  Nantucket,  and  in  between  are 
the  dangerous  Nantucket  Shoals.  The  lightship 
that  marks  the  shoals  Is  an  important  guide  for 
Ni'ssels  coming  in  from  the  .Atlantic  for  New 
Nork. 

In  winter,  icy  gales  driving  in  from  the  ocean 
whip  these  waters  to  a  fury,  and  na\igators  gi\e 
them  as  wide  a  berth  as  possible.  The  light- 
ship's signal  is  eagerly  looked  for  amid  the  smash- 
ing seas,  and  the  boldest  of  mariners  is  glad  when 
its  warning  flash  has  been  picked  up  and  a  safe 
course  can  be  surely  laid. 

In    December,    the   lightship   was   blown    and 
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liattered  from  her  moorings,  and  a  number  of 
incoming  vessels  were  endangered.  The  ocean 
freighter  Glcndive  reported  her  missing.  Rockets 
were  sent  up,  but  drew  no  answer.  Wireless 
calls  brought   no  response,   and  it   began  lo  be 
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feared  ihal  tlie  lightship  might  have  niel  llie 
fate  of  her  predecessor  on  the  station,  which  four 
years  ago  was  carried  out  to  sea  and  lost.  Bui 
after  lliirty-six  hours  of  bucking  the  billows,  the 
ship  came  into  New  Bedford  to  bo  fitted  with 
new  mooring-goar  and 
go  back  to  her  station. 
The  sturdy  fellows 
in  the  coast-guard  and 
lighthouse  service  wouki 
not  like  to  be  called 
heroes,  but  it  's  a  great 
temptation  to  a  safely 
sheltered  landlubber! 

FR.\XCE   REVIVED 

.\n  official  statement  i^- 
suetl  in  December  b\'  the 
French  Commission  in 
the  United  States  gave  a 
most  pleasing  report  on 
the  progress  of  France 
toward  reco\'er\'  from 
the  damage  done  by  the 
war.  In  agriculture, 
trade,  and  industry,  the 
country-  has  taken  long 
steps  on  the  road  to 
recovery. 

Where  in  1919  the 
excess  of  imports  over 
exports  was  more  than 
seventeen  billion  francs, 
in  192c  It  was  only  ten 
billion.  Does  this  mean 
anything  to  you?  It  will, 
if  you  look  at  it  this  wa>  : 
imports  cost  monc>  ; 
exports  earn  nione\  . 
Imports  mean  mone\' 
going  out  to  pay  for  your 
purchases;  exports  mean 
money  coming  in  to  pay 
for  goods  you  have  sold. 
If  you  import  more  than 
you  export,  >ou  are  pil- 
ing up  an  unfavorable 
balance  of  trade.  If 
your  exports  exceed  yotn- 
imports,  the  balance  is  in  your  favor.  This  is  a 
crude  way  to  express  it,  btit  perhaps  it  will  do 
for  a  starter. 

With  wide  areas  of  farm-land  torn  up  by  Ger- 
man shell;  with  coal-mines  wrecked,  machinery 
destroyed,  factories  ra^ed,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  killed  or  disabled,  France  has 
not  been  able  to  produce  goods  for  the  world's 


markets.  She  has  had  to  buy  food,  clothing, 
machinery,  ships, —  everything.  In  1919  her 
purchases  amounted  to  seventeen  billion  francs 
more  than  her  sales,  but  in  1920  her  sales  were 
only  ten  billion  francs  behind,  a  gain   of  seven 
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billion.  Only  a  start,  to  be  sure;  but  a  good  one. 
The  manufacture  of  woolen,  cotton,  and  linen 
goods  is  now  abotit  three  quarters  of  the  normal, 
before-the-war  amount.  In  the  Eille  region,  for 
example,  where  there  used  to  be  47.H  mills,  40() 
are  now  lunning.  About  half  of  the  wrecked 
coal-mines  are  operating  again.  Several  million 
acres  of  "restored"  fann-land  have  been  cuiti- 
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vated.  The  railroad  and  shipping  systems  have 
made  a  remarkable  recoverj'.  French  thrift  and 
French  industry  have  never  been  more  splendidly 
displayed.  The  stor\-  from  France  is  quite — well, 
what  we  of  The  Watch  Tower  call  "happify- 
ing." 

However,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  let 
these  pleasing  facts  obscure  in  our  minds  the 
harsh  lessons  taught  b>-  the  war.  French  cour- 
age and  French  skill  may  and  will  make  good  the 
material  damage  done  by  Germany's  genius  for 
destruction;  but  no  skill,  courage,  or  genius  can 
bring  back  the  sons  of  France  who  paid  with  their 
li\c-s  for  her  freedom  from  a  C.erman  yoke. 

IS  voLxc  ai\u-;ric.\  .vwake? 

The  Bo>  Scouts  and  the  Girl  Scouts,  the  Legion, 
the  D.  A.  R.,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  a  number  of 
other  patriotic  and  educational  organizations  wen- 
represented  at  a  meeting  held  in  New  York  in 
December  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  putting  a 
stop  to  Red  propaganda  in  city  schools.  How 
does  that  sound  to  you,  in  the  month  that  brings 
the  birthdays  of  Washington  and  Lincoln? 

Red  propaganda  in  the  schools?  Why,  Yount; 
.\merica,  the  schools  are  yours!     .\re  you  awake.-* 

THROUGH   THE    WATCH   TOWER'S 
TELESCOPE 

To  protect  unemployed  workers  against  comjieti- 
lion  in  the  hunt  for  work,  Canada  has  increased 
the  amount  of  money  which  workmen  coming  in 
from  other  countries  are  required  to  have, 
h'ormerly  fift\-  dollars  was  enough,  but  now  two 
iuindred  and  fifty  dollars  is  the  minimum;  while  a 
married  workman  must  possess,  in  addition, 
enough  to  pay  his  family's  wa\-  to  the  new  home 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  besides 
for  each  member  eighteen  years  of  age  or  older, 
and  fifty  dollars  for  each  child  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  eighteen. 

Ge\hr<U-  Nivelle,  the  defender  of  \"erdiui,  was 
re()orled  to  have  said  at  Philadelphia  that  we 
ought  to  "watch  Japan."  He  was  siiid  to  ha\e 
e\()ressed  the  suspicion  that  Japan  was  carrying 
on  secret  negotiations  with  Germany,  and  to  have 
been  bothered  about  her  "enormous"  war  budget. 
The  general  denied  having  made  any  such  re- 
marks. The  report  may  have  been  "enenn-  prop- 
aganda." Mr.  Lenine  wants  to  see  the  United 
States  and  Japan  at  war.  The  fact  that  such 
statements  can  be  made  for  such  a  purpose  pro\  es 
the  danger  in  permitting  ourselves  to  be  misled 
and  misinformed.  If  the  statesmen  and  people 
of  Japan  really  were  lying  awake  nights  studying 
how  to  put  Uncle  Sam  out  of  business,  of  course 


we  would  have  to  "watch  Japan" !  But,  when  you 
tliink  it  over,  it  does  n't  seem  likely  that  Ger- 
many and  Japan  are  plotting  against  us;  and  the 
Japanese  estimates  for  army  and  navy  expenses 
during  tlie  year  are  a  good  deal  smaller  than  our 
own.  .\nd,  really,  it  is  n't  friendly  to  be  always 
expecting  the  other  fellow  to  fly  at  you ! 

President  Obregon  of  Me.xico  is  in  favor  of  a  law 
limiting  the  power  of  his  office.  The  proposed 
law  would  call  for  trial  of  the  president  if  he  with- 
held their  rights  from  voters — tried  to  "swing" 
elections,  or  influence  the  congress  or  the  courts, 
or  made  wrong  use  of  the  Government's  money. 
President  Obregon  said:  "I  shall  strive  to  admin- 
ister my  oftice  with  due  regard  to  justice  for  all. 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  country  at  large, 
I  hope  to  see  unbroken  peace  and  prosperity." 
.\nd  certain  it  is  that,  if  Me.xico  can  have  these 
two  things, — an  honest  and  sensible  president  and 
a  loyal  and  busy  people, — its  worst  troubles  will 
be  over.     It  's  a  big  'if,"  but  not  impossible'. 

CoKST.\NTlNE,  former  Iving  of  Greece,  got 
ninety-eight  out  of  every  hundred  votes  cast  in 
the  plebiscite  held  to  decide  whether  he  should 
return  to  Greece.  The  people  apparently  wanted 
their  king  back,  but  they  were  in  something  of  a 
fi\,  for  they  also  wanted  to  borrow  money  from 
the  -Mlics — and  the  /Mlies  did  n't  think  their 
money  would  be  safe  in  a  country  ruled  by 
Germany's  former  friend. 

.\i  the  end  of  1920  the  Pension  Bureau  reported 
no  survivors  of  the  war  of  1812  on  the  list,  but 
se\enty-one  widows  of  men  who  fotight  in  that 
war  still  ali\e.  There  were  148  veterans  of  the 
Mexican  War.  and  2423  widows.  Of  the  Ci\il 
War  veterans  243,520  were  still  alive,  and 
290,100  Civil  War  widows. 

CvLLlNO  upon  i!ie.\meiican  people,  in  December, 
to  work  with  the  national  committee  he  had 
iiaiued  to  collect  funds  for  the  relief  of  famine 
Mifferers  in  China,  President  Wilson  said:  "The 
case  of  China  I  regard  as  especially  worthy  of  the 
earnest  attention  of  our  citizens.  To  an  unusual 
degree,  the  Chinese  people  look  to  us  for  counsel 
and  for  elTecti\e  friendship.  Our  churches  and 
our  philanthropic  foundations  have  rendered 
China  an  incalculable  benefit,  which  her  people 
recognize  with  gratitude  and  devotion  to  the 
I'niied  Slates."  Seems  as  if  they  all  need  us. 
does  n't  it?  Stop — look — "loosen  up."  is  the 
word ! 

Christm.vs  mails  were  said  to  have  been  the 
heaviest  since  1913. 
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SENDING   PHOTOGRAPHS   BY   WIRE 

A  SLELI'ING  volcano  ill  tliL-  Malay  Peninsula  sud- 
denly conies  to  life,  blows  its  head  off,  and  over- 
whelms a \illage  with  a  rain  of  hot  ashes;  the  next 
morning  we  read  about  it  at  the  breakfast  tabic. 
A  bo\'  chess-player  defeats  the  masters  of  Europe; 
in  a  few  hours  the  news  has  reached  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  earth.  Whenever  anything  of  im- 
portance happens  anv^vhere  on  earth,  the  news  is 
instanth-  flashed  by  telegraph,  cable,  telephone, 
or  radio  to  e\er>'  ci\'ilized  city,  and  even  to  \essels 
ploughing  their  course  over  the  ocean. 

It  is  a  wonderful  system,  this,  of  gathering  and 
distributing  news,  but  it  has  one  serious  handica]  j 
— all  that  can  be  sent  is  words,  from  which  tin- 
reader  must  conjure  up  his  own  picture  of  the 
event,  if  he  has  enough  imagination.  For  actual 
photographs  of  the  e\ents,  he  must  wait  da>-s  and 
weeks. 

But  if  words  can  be  sent  on  the  wings  of  light- 
ning, wh>'  may  not  pictures  be  sent  by  the  same 
means? 

The  question  is  one  that  inventors  ha\-e  been 
trying  to  answer  for  years.  Awa\'  back  in  1842, 
in  the  \er>-  first  days  of  telegraphy,  there  was  a 
chemical  telegraph  in\ented  b>-  Bain,  with  which 
drawings  could  ha\e  been  telegraphed  from  one 
place  to  another;  but  the  inventor  confined  him- 
self instead  to  printed  characters.  Later,  a 
system  something  like  Bain's  was  actually  used 
for  sending  pictures,  .\bout  twelve  years  ago. 
Professor  Korn  in\ented  a  fairlv  successful  moth- 


instrument,  which  looked  very  promising  al  first. 
did  not  prove  entirely  reliable. 

RecentK',  some  photographs  were  sent  over  a 
telephone-line  between  St.  Louis  and  New  York, 
with  sending  and  recei\ing  instruments  of  a  new 
t\'pe  that  does  away  with  some  of  the  troublesome 
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od  of  sending  photographs  by  electricity.  We 
are  not  going  to  stop  to  describe  all  the  different 
inventions  along  this  line,  as  not  one  of  them 
proved  an  unqualified  success.     Professor  Korn's 


parts  of  Professor  Korn's  instruments,  and  it 
looks  as  if  the  problem  of  transmitting  photo- 
graphs by  wire  had  at  last  been  soK-ed.  Tht' 
in\entor  of  the  new  system,  Edward  Belin,  of 
Paris.  France,  has  been  working  on  his  invention 
e\er    since    Professor    Korn    first   exhibited    his 

machine. 

In  one  of  the  ac- 
companying photo- 
graphs, Mr. Belin  ma\' 
lie  seen  oi)erating  his 
transmitting  instru- 
ment; and  another 
illustration  shows  a 
[ihotograph  actualh' 
sent  o\er  a  telephone- 
line  from  Chicago  to 
New  \'ork. 

.\  complete  descrip- 
tion of  Mr.  Belin's  in- 
strinnents  would  be 
somewhat  too  formid- 
able an  undertaking 
for  these  pages,  but  the  main  principles  on  which 
it  is  based  are  not  difficult  to  understand. 

The  sending  instrument  is  something  like  one 
of  the  old  Edison  phonographs.     It  has  a  copper 
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rylinder  that  re\olvei;.  while  .i  ncf-Hl.^  .inri  micro- 
phoiip  diaphragm,  sonipthing  like  ,i  phonograph 
~ounii  1k)\.  slides  slowly  along  the  length  of  the 


<§)  K«y»%one  View  t:o. 

THE  I.NVENTOK  OPERATING  HIS  TRANSMITTING  INSTRUMENT 


cylinder.  The  c\linfler  carries  the  jnctiire  th;it  is 
to  be  sent,  and  the  photograph  is  applied  to  ilv 
r>linder  in  a  special  way.  First,  the  cojiper  c\lin- 
der  surface  is  shellacked  and  the  picture  is  placed 
face  down  on  it.  Then  the  cylinder  is  placed  in 
hot  water  and  the  paper  is  washed  off,  leaving  the 
gelatine  film  of  the  print  on  the  cylinder.  Some 
c  )f  die  gelatine  is  also  dissolved,  but  in  proportion 
to  its  color.  The  darker  parts  of  the  picture 
resist  tlie  dissolving  action  of  the  water  more  than 
the  light  parts,  so  that  the  picture  stands  out  in 
relief  on  the  c\linder.  The  cylinder  is  then 
placed  in  the  machine  and  the  machine  is  started. 
The  needle,  or  stylus,  of  the  microphone  bears 
against  the  uneven  picture  surface  and  mo\es  in 
and  out  as  it  traces  its  course  over  the  hills  and 
dales  of  the  gelatine  print.  (See  Fig.  I.)  Thi> 
makes  the  microphone  diaphragm  move  in  and 
out.  The  microphone  is  exactly  like  the  trans- 
mitter of  ,1  telephone,  except  that,  instead  of 
mo\ing  the  diaphragm  by  sound-waves,  it  is 
mo\cd  mechanically  by  the  stylus.  .As  the  dia- 
phragm moves,  it  sends  impulses  of  electricit\' 
o\er  t-he  telephone-line,  just  as  the  telephone 
transmitter  does.  .As  tlie  cylinder  revolves  and 
the  stylus  mo\es  along  its  face,  it  traces  a  sjiiral 
path  which  co\ers  the  whole  surface  of  tin- 
picture. 

At  the  receiving  end.  conditions  are  reversed. 
Here  we  h.i\e  a  cylinder  that  revolves  at  exactly 


the  same  rale  as  the  transmitting  cylinder,  and 
there  is  a  stylus  that  bears  upon  it;  but  in  this 
case,  the  st\lus  is  a  fine  point  of  light.  The 
electrical  impulses  that 
come  from  tlie  transmit- 
ter operate  a  ver>'  sen- 
sitive galvanometer.  In 
this  galvanometer  there 
is  a  fine  quartz  thread 
which  carries  a  tiny  mir- 
ror. The  feeble  electric 
impulses  twist  the  mirror 
\ery  slightly  this  way 
and  that,  exactly  in 
accordance  with  the 
movements  of  the  trans- 
mitting microphone. 
The  more  the  diaphragm 
moves,  the  further  is  the 
mirror  twisted.  To  one 
side  of  the  mirror  there 
is  a  lamp  from  which  a 
fine  iicncil  of  light  is  fo- 
cussed  upon  the  mirror. 
.As  the  mirror  twists, 
this  beam  of  light  is 
shifted  ,to  one  side  or 
tln'    Mil;rr,    lint     a    lens 
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catches  the  light  ray  and  bends  it  back  always  to 
the  same  point  of  focus.  Between  this  lens  and 
the  mirror,  there  is  a  screen  which  is  perfectly 
transparent  at  one  end  and  shades  down  to  a  ver>- 
dark  lone  at  the  other.  As  the  light  ray  plays 
back  and  forth  through  the  screen,  more  or  less  of 
its  light  is  cut  off,  and  its  final  brightness  at  the 
|X)int  of  focus  on  the  revolving  cylinder  is  in  this 
way  varied  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  \ibra- 
tions  of  the  transmitting  diaphragm.  About  the 
receiving  c>  Under  is  wrapped  an  unexposed  sensi- 
tive film,  and  the  pencil  of  light  makes  a  fine 
photographic  line  on  the  film,  and  this  line  is  light 
or  dark  in  accordance  with  the  swing  of  the  mir- 
ror. The  cylinder  moves  endwise  as  it  revolves, 
so  that  die  line  is  a  continuous  spiral  from  one  end 
to  the  other  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  shaded  line 
of  light  builds  up  a  picture.  So  fine  is  the  line 
and  so  close  the  spiral,  that  one  would  never  sup- 
pose that  it  could  have  been  made  up  of  a  single 
fine  thread  of  \arj-ing  light. 

Of  course,  the  receiving  apparatus  must  be 
protected  from  outside  light,  and  there  is  a 
special  hood  around  the  sensiti\e  film  with  a 
small  opening  in  it  through  which  the  fine  ray  of 
light  passes.  When  the  film  has  been  completely 
exposed,  it  is  remo\ed  and  developed,  and  a  print 
is  made  from  it  in  the  usual  way. 

The  recei\ing  and  the  transmitting  cylinders 
must  revoh'e  at  precisely  the  same  speed,  or  the 
picture  would  be  distorted.     A.  Russell  Bond. 


WHAT   IS  PEAT? 

Though  the  surface  covered  by  peat  is  ver>'  large 
indeed,  especially  in  the  north-temperate  regions, 
a  great  many  people  would  be  iDuzzled  if  the>'  were 
asked  to  say  exactly  of  what  this  substance  is 
composed.  .As  a  matter  of  fact,  peat  is  formed  by 
the  decomposition  of  plants  amid  much  moisture. 
Chief  of  all  the  vegetation  that  goes  to  the  making 


tl  TUNG  I'EAT  IN  RLSSLV 

of  peat  are  the  different  species  of  sphagnum  or 
bog-moss.  Mosses  of  this  group  always  grow- 
in   very   wet   situations.     They   are  continualh' 
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throwing  out  new  shoots  in  their  upper  parts, 
while  tlie  lower  portions  deca>-  and  are  siowh'  con- 
\ertcd  into  peat.  The  nature  of  peat  varies 
enormouslj-.  according  to  the  length  of  time  over 
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RfSSIAN  PEASANT  WOMEN  STACKING  PEAT 

which  the  process  of  decomposition  has  been 
continued.  First,  it  is  a  brown  color;  then  it 
steadily  becomes  blacker;  and  it  may  eventually 
become  lignite  or  brown  coal.  On  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  for  instance, 
lignite  is  widely  distributed,  though  the  layers  are 
often  too  shallow  to  be  of  much  economic  impor- 


tance. Long  before  peat  is  sufficiently  mineralized 
to  become  lignite,  it  is  of  great  ser\'ice  to  mankind 
as  fuel.  By  pressure,  peat  is  greatly  im|)ro\ed, 
and  in  this  way  it  can  be  treated  so  that  it  will 
have  almost  the  specific  gra\ity  of  coal. 

The  curious  part  about  a  [K-at-bog  is  that  it 
"grows  upward."  as  one  may  say.  This  is  easily 
understood  when  we  remember  the  way  in  which 
the  material  is  formed  by  the  sphagnum  mosses. 
Thus,  in  Lancashire.  England,  a  ver>'  famous 
peat-bog  has,  within  li\ing  memory,  risen  more 
than  a  foot  after  the  clearing  away  of  the  sub- 
>iance.  The  thickness  of  the  layer  of  peat  varies 
grearh-,  from  a  few  inches  to  a  good  many  feet. 
In  our  two  larger  pictures  are  shown  ver>'  fine 
peat-bogs;  that  on  this  page  represents  one  in  the 
far  north  of  Scotland,  where  the  cutters  had  an  al- 
most unlimited  supply  of  the  finest  quality  peat. 

Peat  is  notable  on  account  of  its  antiseptic 
qualities,  and,  when  they  are  completely  buried, 
all  kinds  of  organic  substances  are  preserved  in 
it  for  an  indefinite  time.  Thus,  ancient  tree»  with 
their  leaves  and  fruits  complete  are  not  infre- 
quently discovered,  while  human  remains,  per- 
fectly preserved,  have  been  found  after  the  lapse 
of  centuries. 

A  question  that  is  often  asked  is  why  is  peat 
only  to  be  found  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  world? 
The  reason  is,  broadly  speaking,  that  in  tropical 
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regions  the  decay  of  vegetable  substances  is  so  ven- 
rapid,  that,  before  the  formation  of  peat  can  com- 
mence, the  matter  has  become  quite  disintegrated. 
S.  Leonard  Bastin. 

SETTING   THE  LIGHTNING  TO  WORK 

It  was  in  1752  that  Benjamin  F"ranklin  flew  a  kite 
in  a  thunder-storm  and  proved  that  lightning  is 
electricit>'.  The  next  man  who  tried  to  do  what 
Franklin  did  was  killed  by  a  bolt  of  lightning; 
and  after  that,  men  were  not  any  too  anxious  to 
experiment  with  atmospheric  electricity. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  measure  the  power  of  a 
thunderbolt.  Sometimes  there  are  flashes  hot 
enough  10  melt  stone,  and  we  can  tell  by  the 
amoimt  melted  how  much  horse-power  there 
must  have  been  in  that  particular  flash.  The 
quantitv'  of  electricity  in  different  flashes  \-aries 
greatly,  but  we  know  that  there  must  be  large 
stores  of  electricity  in  thunder-clouds.  It  is  not 
>o  apparent,  however,  that  there  is  a  lot  of  elec- 
tricir\'  in  the  air  even  in  clear  weather.  How  this 
electricity  is  gathered  and  what  becomes  of  it  is  a 
matter  that  scientists  have  been  studying  lateK'. 

In  Europe,  because  of  the  serious  shortage  01 
coal,  people  have  been  wondering  whether  the\ 
cannot  make  use  of  this  free  electricit\'.  A  Ham- 
burg scientist  named  Plauson  has  proposed  a 
method  of  tapping  these  stores  of  electricity  by 
means  of  captive  balloons.  His  plan  is  to  send 
up  a  group  of  balloons  which  are  covered  with  a 
metal  coating.  In  order  that  they  may  gather 
electricity  more  readily,  the  balloons  are  studded 
with  points,  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  In  order 
to  show  the  balloons  clearh",  the  artist  has  pic- 
tured them  as  rising  not  very  high  above  the  earth, 
but  actually  the>'  should  be  at  least  a  thousand 
feet  high.  The  cables  that  connect  the  balloons 
to  earth  are  electrically  insulated  from  the  ground, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  which  runs  down  to  the 
power-station.  To  this  cable  all  the  others  are 
connected,  as  shown,  so  that  all  the  charges 
gathered  by  the  battery  of  balloons  pass  down  one 
cable.  -Xt  the  power-house  the  discharge  of  elec- 
tricity- is  not  continuous,  but  takes  place  at  very 
brief  intervals,  producing  a  high-frequency  cur- 
rent. This  current  goes  through  a  transformer 
which  changes  its  voltage,  so  that  it  can  be  con- 
veniently sent  over  a  transmission  line  and  be 
used  for  light  and  power  purposes  in  distant  cities. 

The  plan  is  a  ver>-  bold  one  and  would  probably 
meet  with  many  serious  difficulties  if  actually 
tried  out.  A  storm  would  work  ha\oc  with  such 
a  plant.  Some  scheme  would  have  to  be  pro- 
\nded  to  keep  the  balloons  from  being  blown  to 
earth  in  a  higli  wind.  The>'  would  probabK'  ha\e 
to  be  built  like  the  kite-balloons  used  as  obser\a- 
tion-posts  in  tlie  war.     However,  there  is  plenty 
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of  electric  power  in  the  atmosphere,  and  if  a  bat- 
ter\-  of  balloons  will  not  capture  it,  some  other 
method  of  harnessing  it  and  bringing  it  to  earth 
will  some  day  be  discox'ered. 

A.  Russell  Bond. 

A   PRAIRIE-DOG   FEUD 

A  CURIOUS  and  rather  amusing  feud  developed 
late  one  autumn  in  the  prairie-dog  colony  at  the 
New  York  Zoological  Park,  and  was  thus  de- 
scribed in  the  park  "Bulletin": 

"The  animals  occupying  the  northerly  burrows 
of  the  \illage  seem  to  base  declared  warfare 
against  a  group  living  near  the  soutliwestern 
portion  of  the  inclosure.  Tht-re  is  much  popping 
in  and  out  of  heads,  shaking  of  black-tipped  tails, 
shrill  atlls  of  squatting  sentries,  and  like  manoeu- 
vers  along  toward  noon  on  sunny  da\s.  Then  the 
clans  issue  from  their  respective  strongholds. 
The  method  of  attack  consists  in  rushing  at  an 
adversary,  chattering  taunts,  and  knocking  him 
o\er  backward.  -^  retreat  b\-  any  one  of  the 
combatants  is  considered  a  decisive  defeat.  If  a 
'dog'  di\es  into  a  burrow,  the  victor  joyoush' 
fills  up  the  mouth  of  the  hole  with  loose  earth, 
and  \ngorously  packs  it  down  by  butting  the 
ground  with  the  top  of  his  head.  The  entombed 
and  intimidated  animal  seems  too  ashamed  to 
dig  his  way  out  for  at  least  an  hour  or  more  " 
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A  COLD,  L.ME  SPRING  THE  BEARS  PREDICT: 


S.    BUT  GROUXD-HOG,  BY  MIMIC  SNOW-STORM  TRICKED 
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9.   COMES  OUT  FROM  HIS  COZY  WINTER  BED 


10.   AND  SOON  RE.U,  SNOW  BLOWS  ROL  ND  HIS  HEAD. 
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FOR    FEBRUARY.  KY  M.VRJORlh 

ER.    AGE    13.       (SILVER    BADGE) 


TuERC  is  a  royal  good  time  awaiting  j-ou  in  the  verse,  prose,  and 
pictures  of  the  League  paRcs  this  month — and  a  fine  spice  of  humor 
in  some  of  the  little  stories.  But.  alack,  the  "fewness"  of  the  number 
we  can  print,  compared  \\  ith  the  array  to  which  we  should  most  gladl>- 
have  accorded  a  ]>lace.  if  the  neccssarj'  niches  could  have  been  found 
or  made  for  them !  We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  the  earnest  com- 
ments of  several  ardent  young  readers  that  this  department  ought  to 
contain  at  least  twice  as  many  pages  as  it  does!  And  we  certainly 
share  this  feeling  every  month,  as  we  strive  and  sigh  over  our  repeated 
efforts  to  select  the  very  best  eight  or  ten  out  of  scores  and  scores  that 
seem  so  equal  in  merit  that  only  a  microscope  could  discover  the  di- 
viding line  between  them. 

Besides  the  te.\t  here  printed,  for  instance,  if  we  could  have  had  our 
way,  you  should  have  read  practically  all  the  prose  contributions 
that  are  represenied  on  the  Special  ^^ention  list.  They  present  many 
and  varied  instances  of  "Taking  a  Chance,"  including  three  tributes 
to  that  well-known  chance-taker.  Christopher  Columbus,  and  one  to 
our  own  brave  sailor-visitor  to  the  north  pole.  Admiral  Peary;  besides 
a  verbal  salute  to  Marshal  Foch,  who  took  the  chance  that  had  much  to 
do  with  turning  back  the  Germansat  the  Marncand  a  fine  appreciation 
of  France  herselt  and  the  risks  she  faced  so  successfully  in  the  late  war. 
There  would  be,  also,  many  adventures  and  misadventures  txinnected 
with  the  every-day  life  of  young  folk  who  take  chanct>s  with  motor-cars 
and  motor-l>oats.  and,  sad  to  say,  who  occasionally  hazard  some  in- 
fraction of  school  discii:)line — seldom,  it  must  be  owned,  successfull>' ! 

Our  young  photographers  deserve  a  special  word  of  commendation, 
also,  this  month  {and  it  should  be  e.Yplained  that  the  print  in  the  lower 
left-Iiand  coiner  of  this  page  was  taken  froni  an  aeroplane). 


PPIZE   COMPETITION   No.   251 

(III  making  awards  coiuribuioi's'  ages  arc  considered) 

PROSE.  C.dM  Hadi;cs,  Elizabeth  T.  Nelson  (age  14\  Xirginia;  Floy  Jane  Norwood  (age  i6\  Texas,  Silver 
B.idges,  Alice  Roberts  (age  l.i',  Missouri;  Elinor  Welch  (age  10),  Connecticut;  Anna  Diller  (age  16),  Pennsyl- 
\ani.i;  Winifred  Gore  (age  ml.  District  Cohiiiilii.i;  Catherine  N.  Nevius  (ago  lO),  New  York;  Gertrude 
Kraft  (age  i3),Oliio. 

VERSE.  Gold  Badges,  Ruth  Pierce  Fuller  (age  12),  .Xri/oiia.  Silver  Badges,  Josephine  Miles  (age  9,1, 
California;  Dorothea  Wilder  (.ige  i;,),  California;  Mary  Helen  Swartzel  (age  15),  Ohio. 

DRAWINGS.  ( '.old  Badge,  Otho  Blake  (age  16),  Maine.  SiKcr  Badges,  Marjorie  Irene  Miller  (age  13), 
lUiiuii-;  Allison  Flynn  (age  i6i,  Nebraska;  Frances  Lee  Purnell  (age  17),  California. 

PHOTOGRAPHS.    Cold  Badges,  Helen  E.  Perry  (age  14),  California;  Elizabeth  Dudley  (age  16),  New  York. 
SiKer  Badges,  Regenia  Putnam  (age  1,^),  New  Jersey;  Alicia  Sax  (.ige  id),  Montana;  Katharine  Parr  John- 
son (.ige  101.  .New  Jersey;  Dorothy  Mitchell  (.ige  u),  California;  Virginia  Thomas  (age  lO),  New  \"ork. 
PUZZLE-MAKING.     Silver  P.idge-,  Ralph  D.  Patch  (age  14},  M;issacluiselis;  S.  Ward  Phelps  (age  14), 
lapaii;  Lydia  A,  Cutler  (age  15)  .Minnesota. 
PUZZLE  ANSWERS.     Silver  Badge,  Charlotte  R,  Cabell  (age  13),  Rhode  Island. 
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THE   EVENING   STAR 

BY  MOLLIE  L.   CR.\IG    (AGE    I3) 
(Honor  Member) 
The  sun  has  sunk  in  a  swirl  of  cloud. 

Leaving  a  mark  like  a  bloody  stain; 
Tlie  tossing  trees  to  the  wind  have  bowed. 

The  wind  tliat  moans  like  a  thing  in  pain. 
I  follow  the  path  that  the  cows  have  woni 

Out  of  the  rock-strewn  soil  of  the  hill; 
The  locust  blossoms  have  just  been  born, 

.\nd  all  the  world  is  strange  and  still 

The  crickets  strike  up  a  mournful  tune; 

Aspen  leaves  shake,  but  not  with  cold; 
The  indigo  plant  that  withers  so  soon 

Is  green,  and  covered  with  flowers  of  gold. 
The  wild  rose  is  gone.  but.  in  the  air 

Floats  a  perfume,  the  <iusk  breeze  brings, 
-Sweet-fern  and  bayberry  minghng  rare. 

Making  an  incense  meet  for  kings. 

High  in  the  sky  a  point  of  hght 

CK-er  the  afterglow  shines  afar, 
'T  is  tile  fairest  thing  in  the  lovely  night 

That  wonderful  gem — the  evening  star. 

TAKING   A   CHANCE 

BY  .\LICE  ROBERTS  {.\GE  I3) 
(Silver  Badge) 
The  Phoenicians  were  the  boldest  sailors  of  ancient 
times.  Their  environment  was  of  a  sort  to  lead  to  a 
sea-faring  life.  -Ancient  Phoenicia  was  a  narrow  strip 
of  land  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Before  it, 
lay  the  sea;  behind  it,  great  mountains  reared  their 
heads.  The  cedars  of  Lebanon  furnished  lumber  for  a 
vast  number  of  vessels,  and  the  Tyrian  architects  were 
the  most  skilled  workmen  of  their  time.  Thus  the 
ships  were  provided.  -\nd  ships  were  very  necessarj'. 
for  the  capital.  Tyre,  was  situated  on  an  island. 

The  sailors  ventured  farther  and  farther  out  into  the 
sea.  They  traded  with  many  cities,  and  were  the  first 
people  to  have  an  alphabet,  and  they  gave  it  to  other 
peoples.  They  were  the  first  to  steer  their  ships  at 
night  by  the  polar  star,  and  the  first  to  venture  out  of 
sight  of  land.  By  taking  great  chances  and  taking  them 
bravely,  the  Phoenicians  sowed  the  seeds  of  civilization 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

TAKING   A    CHANCE 
(A  True  Slory) 

BY    ELINOR    WELCH    (AGE    10) 

(Silver  Badge) 

One  evening  as  the  Green  family  were  sitting  at  the 
supper-table.  Mrs.  Green  suddenly  noticed  that  Johnny 
had  not  eaten  anything. 

"Are  n't  30U  hungry.  Johnny?"  she  asked  an.xiously, 
for  Johnny  generally  ate  a  good  deal. 

"No,"  answered  Johnny,  and  Mrs.  Green  would  have 
let  it  go  at  that;  but  the  judge  said  sternly,  "What  have 
you  been  eating  this  afternoon?" 

"I  have  n't  been  eating  anything,  and  I  only  drank 
four  glasses  of  water,"  grumbled  Johnny. 

"Well,  I  should  call  that  enough.     How  do  you  feel?  " 

"Not  very  well,  sir." 

"Then  you  can  march  straight  up  to  bed;  do  you 
hear?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Johnny,  quite  meek  by  this  time. 
And  up  he  went,  accompanied  by  the  judge,  who,  just 
before  lie  came  down  said,  "If  you  should  want  an>'- 
thing  during  the  night,  call  me  and  I  '11  come."  Then 
he  went  downstairs. 


The  judge  and  Mrs.  GreeJi  passed  a  quiet  evening, 
and  at  ten  o'clock  went  up  to  bed.  About  two  o'clock 
the  judge  vra-s  awakened  by  a  call,  "Father,  Father!" 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked. 

"I  want  something  to  eat.     You  promised  to  come." 

/Vnd  so  down  the  judge  had  to  go  and  make  some 
milk  toast  for  Johnny.  When  he  came  up  with  it,  he 
stayed  a  minute  \rith  him.  Just  as  he  was  about  to 
leave.  Johnny  said:  "Say.  Father,  tliis  is  great  funl 
Let  's  have  a  party  like  this  every  night!" 

The  ne.-rt  day  the  judge  was  very  sleepy  and  tired, 
while  Johnny  told  his  friends  all  about  it.  But  the 
judge  inwardly  resolved  that  he  would  never  again 
take  a  chance  like  that! 


"SOMETHING    ROUND."       BY      ALLISON    FLYNN.    AGE    l6 
(SILVER    BADGE) 

TAKING   A    CHANCE 

BY    .\NNA    DILLER    (.iGE    l6) 

(Silver  Badge) 
It  was  that  famous  winter  of  1776-  A  well-built  man 
in  miUtary  apparel  paced  the  small  room  in  a  poorly 
made  hut.  A  plan,  daring  and  impossible  as  it  seemed, 
was  forming  in  his  mind.  Should  he  take  his  tired,  dis- 
couraged soldiers  across  the  nearly  frozen  Delaware? 
Should  he  "take  a  chance"  and  maybe  lose  a  number  of 
his  valiant  army?  Men  were  getting  scarce  now,  as 
the  .Americans  had  suffered  not  only  from  defeats,  but 
from  lack  of  proper  food,  and  clothing.  Would  his 
faithful  men  be  willing  to  take  their  lives  in  their  hands 
in  tliis  daring  plan?  None  of  tliem  had  proper  clothing, 
and  many  did  not  even  have  whole  shoes.  Would  they 
be  willing  after  crossing  the  ice-blocked  river  to  push 
their  way  to  the  Hessians  at  Trenton?  Finally,  Wash- 
ington decided  that  his  brave  men  would  willingly  go. 

Orders  were  given  to  his  most  trusted  officers  onI\' 
(for  fear  that  in  some  way  his  plan  might  get  to  tlu' 
British)  to  prepare  to  cross  the  river  on  Christmaa 
night.  When  tlie  time  arrived,  only  a  few  of  thLs  vali- 
ant arni>-  were  able  to  cross.  The  blinding  snow  and 
the  floating  cakes  of  ice  made  progress  very  slow  and 
almost  impossible.  When  as  many  men  as  were  able 
finally  landed,  they  marched  through  the  stinging  hail 
and  snow,  many  leaving  bloody  footprints  in  tlieir 
wake.  The  enemy  were  captured  without  loss  of  a 
single  American  life. 

What  would  now  be  the  history  of  tlie  United  State-«. 
if  Washington  had  not  taken  the  chance  against  out- 
numbering foes,  the  wind,  the  rain,  and  ihe  snow,  and, 
last  but  not  least,  the  frozen  Delaware? 
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THE    E\EXING    STAR 

liV    ROSAMO.ND    KDDY    (ACiK    17! 

{Honor  Manhcr) 
SiLiiNCt,  and  in  the  sk}-, 

One  star — alighl.; 
SUence.  and  loveliness. 

The  brooding  night ; 

Thoughts  that  btretcli,  in  the  dark. 

Tar  and  far  auaj' — 
Wondering,  dimly  felt, 

Star-gold  and  gray ; 

Kaint  mist  fingers 

Reaching  up  the  sky, 
Loveliness,  evening  star. 

-Silences,  and  I. 

But  thou,  art  thou  standing  near. 
Somewhere  in  the  dark.'' 
I  call  hear  thee  close  to  inc 
Wlicn  I  hark. 

Silences,  beautiful. 

Darkling  leaf  and  bough, 
Misty  light,  peacefulness. 

Evening  star,  and  thou ! 

lAKlXr,    A    CHANCE 

llV    UINn-RHD    CORIi    (AGE    loi 

(Sih't'y  Badge) 
Upon  approaching  Honolulu,  among  the  first  things 
that  catch  the  eye  are  two  mountains.  One  is  covered 
uith  ice  and  .snow,  and  the  other  is  continually  spitting 
out  great  masses  of  smoke  and  cinders.  This  volcano 
is  called  Kilauea. 

When  the  Christian  countries  dis- 
covered Hawaii,  it  gradually  became 
Christianized.  But.  among  the  na- 
tives there  still  lingered  a  great  dread 
of  the  goddess  I'ele.  who  wassup|)()Sed 
to  sit  on  top  of  Kilauea,  and.  if  thert' 
was  any  one  daring  enough  to  climli 
the  great  volcano,  she  would  turn  him 
to  a  cinder.  It  is  no  wonder  the  na- 
tives lived  in  such  dread  of  it.  It  is 
the  largest  and  most  active  of  its  kin 
in  the  world. 

There  was  a  woman — a  native  ol 
Hawaii. — called  Kapiolani.  She  was 
a  Christian  and  had  no  faith  in  Pelc. 
She  said:  "I    will  climb   Kilauea. 


\i  ill  climb  to  the  very  edge  of  the  tossing  foaming  sea  of 
red-hot  lava.  If  I  return  no  more,  then  worship  PeJe. 
But  if  I  Uvc.  and  come  down  in  safely,  then  Jehovah  is 
\our  God! 

"There  is  no  hope  for  her.  She  is  crazy.  None  can 
withstand  the  power  of  Pele,"  thought  the  [Jeople. 

The  brave  woman  climbed  Kilauea  safely.  She 
stood  on  the  brink  of  the  burning  lava  and  cried:  "There 
is  no  Pelc.  people  of  Hawaii  I     Jehovah  is  your  God!" 

Then  she  descended  the  mountain  and  went  to  her 
home,  amid  crowds  of  wondering  natives. 

IHE    E\KX1X(;    STAR 

BY    JOSEPUI.S-K    MILES    (AGE    9) 

(Silver  Badge) 
The  night  owl  hoots  his  latest  call 

At  the  breaking  of  the  day; 
The  last  star  twinkles,  then  goes  out: 

The  pale  moon  sails  away. 

Then  conies  the  lovely  evening. 

So  quiet  and  so  still! 
And  the  golden  star  of  twilight 
f dows  over  the  piirjile  hill. 

TAKING    A    CHANCE 

BY    CATHERINE    N.    NEVIUS    (AGE    lb) 

(Silver  Badge) 
It  is  one  hundred  years  ago.  A  dark  coach  rattles  over 
the  cobblestones  and  through  the  sleeping  hamlets  of 
Prance  on  the  night  of  June  20,  1 791.  The  curtains  are 
drawn;  the  cocher  drives  fast  and  furiously  toward  the 
distant  Rhine.  His  is  a  great  mission  to-night,  for  in 
the  coach  there  travel,  all  unknown.  His  Majesty  Louis 
XVT  and  his  queen,  Marie  .\ntoinette. 

What  can  be  the  thoughts  of  Louis  of  Bourbon  as  the 
galloping  horses  carry  him  farther 
and  farther  away  from  his  people, 
from  his  France.''  A  strange  and  un- 
friendly France,  it  is.  too.  muses  the 
monarch,  where  unwritten  customs, 
old-established  precedents,  even  the 
sacred  foundations  of  life  itself  arc 
held  as  nouglit.  Ves.  truly  an  unfa- 
miliar country  and  unfamiliar  times 
in  which  a  king,  "divinely  appointed 
ruler"  of  his  people,  is  fleeing  on  a 
lonely  highway.  ( )nly  too  well  Louis 
realizes  the  futility,  the  hazardou.v 
otitcomeof  his  wild  chance.  "Ehbien!" 
with  a  sigh,  he  cautiously  parts  the 
curtains  and  looks  out  into  the  night. 


■l.VMV    '_!■  \\*i 


(-vrno  Bt.\Ki:,  a«,l  10.     (coLu  uaijgu. 
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"SOMETHING    ROl'ND" 
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(SILVER  BADGE) 


tiV  JEAN  WAI.LACL-,  At.fc.  I^ 

•MY    BEST    NEGATIVE" 


BY  REljENlA  PL  INAM,  AGE  l,i 
(SnA'KR  BADGE) 


"Shall  we  reach  thv-  borrior?'*  Perchance  it  is  Marie 
Antoinette  who  asks  this  question  with  bated  breath. 

"Perhaps,  if  there  is  no  delay,"  some  one  answers  her. 

"And  shall  we  succeed  in  restoring  the  monarchy?" 

".Ah!  who  knows!"  comes  the  sad  reply,  as  the  cocher 
jjives  a  crack  to  his  whip  and  the  tired  liorses  make  a 
vain  effort  to  go  faster,  faster  toward  the  far-otf  border. 

.\1J  history  has  told  the  outcome  of  the  wild  flight. 
The  famous  story  is  now  familiar— how  V'arennes 
proved  the  stumbling-block,  how  their  majesties  were 
'  aptured  and  restored  to  terrified  Krance.  Yes,  Louis 
of  Bourbon  had  tempted  the  fates  once  too  often.  His 
chance  had  failed.  Vet,  had  it  succeeded,  perchance 
ihe  glorious  Republic  of  France  might  not  be  on  the 
map  to-dav. 

TAKING   A    CHANCE 
{A  True  Story) 

BY    GERTRUDE    KRAFT    (AGE    I3) 

{Silver  Badge) 
The  hungrj'  employees  of  the  Rail  Light  Co.  were 
assembled  under  the  trees  to  eat  their  lunches.  They 
heard  a  terrible  scream,  and  soon  there  was  a  croud 
around  the  spot  from  which  the  yell  had  come.  Then- 
lay  a  boy  struggling  for  his  life.  He  had  been  strurl, 
by  a  piece  of  broken  machinery  and  thrown  onto  . 
highly  charged  electric  appliance,  which  meant  almo- 
instant  death  to  the  unlucky  person  who  touched  ii 

The  foreman  dropped  his  lunch-pail,  and  ran  straight 
to  the  boy,  while  the  others  calling  at  the  top  of  thcii 
voices,  "Stop!  Stop!"  "Vou  '11  be  killed!"  "Stay  away!" 
But  something  seemed  to  tell  him  to  go  on.  He  pulled 
the  boy  from  the  appliance.  As  he  did  this,  the  elec- 
tricity in  the  boy's  body  passed  through  him,  burning 
him  almost  latallj-.  and  he  fell  unconscious  to  the 
ground.  He.  with  tlic  boy,  were  rushed  to  the  hospital. 
Before  they  reached  there  the  boy  died.  The  fore- 
man's life  was  in  danger  for  some  time,  but  what  with 
his  courage,  wonderful  medical  aid.  and  skin-graft  in  i; 
he  recovered. 

Although  he  did  not  save  the  boy,  for  which  he  is 
very  3orr\-.  he  is  proud  of  his  Carnegie  Hero  Medal, 


which  was  given  him  when  he  came  from  the  hospital. 
He  also  received  a  life  position  with  the  Rail  Light  Co. 
-N'ot  many  men  could  take  so  great  a  chance  as  this. 

THE    EVENING    STAR 

BY   DOROTHEA   WILDER    (ACE    I3) 

(Silver  Badge) 

At  seven  o'clock  each  winter  night  I  have  to  come  into 

bed. 
And  it  's  very  dark  and  cold  outside  while  my  prayers 

are  being  said. 
But  ill  summer  my  mother  calls  nie  in  before  it  is  even 

dark. 
And  while  1   'in  in  bed   I  can  hear  the  shouts  of  the 

children  in  the  park. 
Oh,  I  'd  he  terril)Iy  lonely  then  if  it  were  n't  for  a  single 

star 
That  Father  says  is  away,  'way  off,  but  does  n't  seem 

very  far. 
It  stays  in  mj'  window  all  night  long,  alone  in  a  patch 

of  blue; 
I  think  it  is  there  "for  romp'ny"  when  I  '111  lonely  at 

niqht.  rlr-.n't  ^-on^ 
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BY  KATHARIN'E  P.  JOHNSON.  AGE  10 
CSTI.\-VR  BADGE) 


BY  HELEN  E.  PERRY.  AGE  M-    (GOLD  BADGE 
SIL\XR  BADGE  WON  MAY.  I920) 

"MY    BEST    XEGATIVK' 


BY  ELIZABETH  DUDLEY'.  AGE  lO,       (GOLD 
BADGE.   SrLVER  BADGE  WON  APRIL,  1920) 


THE    EVENING    STAR 

BY    WILLIE    FAY    LINN    (AGE    I7( 

{Honor  Member) 
The  sky  is  dark  and  overcast 

With  clouds  that  gaUicr,  black  and  grini; 
The  day  tliat  once  was  brigiit  has  passed. 

And  shadows  make  the  landscape  dim; 
The  night  of  darkness  hastens  on. 
Anii  every  gleam  of  light  is  gone. 

But  see!  the  clouds  now  roll  away. 

For  in  their  niidst  a  wondrous  star 
Sends  down  its  steadfast,  silvery  ray, 

;Vnd  sheds  its  luster  from  afar. 
.No  need  for  grief  in  heart  or  voice 
When  starlight  bids  the  world  rejoice. 

This  sparkling  gem  of  hope  so  bright, 
Tliis  promise  that,  beyond  the  strife 

.\re  found  rewards  of  pure  deUglit. 

Keeps  watch  o'er  ever>-  slumbering  life— 

An  angel  sent  into  the  sky 

To  guard  the-  earth  till  day  i^^  nii'I.. 


••SOMEIHING  ROUND."     BY  ELISOR 
SA.MPSON,  AGE  13 


.•\nd  now  at  l.lst  the  radiant  beams 
Have  found  their  way  into  my  heart. 

To  lend  new  brightness  to  my  dreams. 

.And  check  siid  thoughts  that  sometimes  start. 

So  let  me  love  the  tilings  that  are, 

.'\nd  be  content,  sweet  evening  star. 

TAKING    A   CHANCE 
(A  True  Story) 

BY    KLIZAHIVni    T.    NELSON    (AGE    I4) 

{Gold  Budge.     Silver  Badge  -,ion  June.  lOlS) 
Recently,  one  of  Richmond's  retail  stores  offered  fift- 
dollars  in  prizes  for  the  best  article,  not  e.\ceeding  tw.. 
hundred  words,  by  a  school-girl  or  boy  on  tlie  advaii 
tagcs  of  the  "cash-and-carry"  pkin  of  buying.     Readin., 
theannoiincemeiil.  1  icsolved  to  try.  then  prompUy  for 
got  all  about  it  until  five  o'clock  of  the  afternoon  the 
contest  closed.     Imagine  my  consternation  I     I  had  si. 
fully  intended  to  send  a  contribution— and  the  ston- 
ilosed  in  an  hour!      It  seeiiud  almost  hopeless,  but  1 
summoned  all  iiiv  nerve,  set  the  clock  before  me.  and 
began  to  write.     I  scribbled  at  a  furious  rate,  clutclung 
wildly  at  ideas,  with  mv  eyes  on  the  fast-moving  hand- 
of  the  clock.     Twice  I  nearly  gave  up.  but  sometlnn 
urged  me  on.  though  the  odds  were  so  strongly  againsi 
me.  and  at  half-past  fiv.'  I  had  a  manuscript  ready.     1 
telephoned  the  store,  asking  them  to  keep  open  until  I 
could  get  there,  and  they  told  me  that  my  article  would 
be  considered  if  I  mailed  it  that  night.     So  I  nec-d  n  t 
have  struggled  so  desperately,  after  all;  but  still,  it  wa-^ 
luckv  I  had  not  given  up. 

.\bout  ten  (lavs  later  the  head  of  the  store  telephoned, 
to  say  my  article  had  won  first  prize,  and  I  could  have 
cried  for  joy.  Twentv-live  dollars— all  my  ownl  No 
future  millions  can  bring  the  same  tin  ill  of  possession  as 
that  iwcnty-five-dollar  check,  the  first  money  I  ever 
earned.  ,  ,         , 

Then,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  rejoicing.  I  remembered 
how  nearlv  1  had  abandoned  the  idea  of  competing 
when  time  seemed  so  hoiwlessly  against  me.  how  I  bad 
struggltHl  against  my  discouragement  and  kept  on 
Taking  a  chance?     Yes.  a  big  one— and  1  had  woni 
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THE    EVENING   STAR 
By   RUTH   PEIRCE   FULLER    (AGE    12) 
(Gold  Badge.     Silver  Badge  won  November,  ig^o) 
Vt  in  the  western  sky. 

As  the  day  slowly  fades  into  night. 
Golden,  glowing,  and  high 
A  star  is  shining  bright. 
I. ike  the  lamp  of  the  earth  below. 

Like  an  aftermath  of  the  sun. 
As  the  last  rays  of  daylight  go. 
It  tells  us  that  night  is  begun. 

Jupiter,  king  of  the  gods. 

Jupiter,  king  of  the  stars; 
Watching  through  ages  of  peace. 

And  ^\'atching  through  ages  of  wars. 
Ever  your  glittering  eye 

Watches  the  earth  go  by. 
And  you  seem  to  guard  it,  niglit  by  night. 

From  your  place  in  the  western  sky. 

A    LEGEND    OF    THE    EVE.VING    STAR 

BY    BIRKBECK    WILSON    (AGE    l6) 

(Honor  Member) 
O.NCE  in  the  realms  of  sunset  dwelt  a  queen 
Beloved  by  all.  who  wiseh'  governed  thcni. 
But  even  those  who  live  in  happy  lands 
Must  die  at  last,  and  so  her  end  drew  near. 
.•\nd  in  her  palace  chamber,  near  the  sk\'. 
She  lay  and  watched  the  rose  light  in  the  cast. 
Which  told  another  wond'rous  day  was  born — 
.Another  day.  her  last  upon  the  earth. 
But  as  she  lay  in  silence  on  her  couch. 
The  great  enchanter  of  the  north-lands  came. 


He.  who  had  beeji  her  friend  for  many  years. 

And  with  him  came  the  w  ind  which  blows  through  space, 

Wliich  at  the  proud  enchanter's  calm  command 

Did  lift  her  up  and  bear  her  form  afar. 

Up  through  the  endless  leagues  of  silent  space. 

Until,  he  came  unto  the  evening  star, 

A  realm  unknown  to  deatli  and  lasting  pain. 

And  there  he  left  her  in  the  sunny  fields. 

Where  nowcr-blooms  with  fragrance  filled  the  air. 

And  man  and  woman  welcomed  her  as  queen. 

And  ruler  of  the  deathless  evening  star, 

TAKING   A    CH.-VNCE 
BY   EVELYN    I.    PERKINS    (.\GE    12) 

It  was  the  fourth  of  July.  A  large  crowd  had  gathered 
on  the  village  green,  and  Jack  Lewis,  eager  to  see  what 
was  going  on,  made  his  way  through  the  mass  of  people 
to  where  a  large  platform  had  been  put  up.  Several 
farmers  were  raffling  off  their  old  belongings.  .■\n  old 
buggj",  a  pair  of  rabbits,  and  an  old-fashioned  wa.x  doll 
had  been  raffled  off,  and  now  an  old  white  horse  was 
brought  forward.  Jack  found  himself  near  the  booth 
where  chances  were  being  sold.  '  T  '11  take  a  chance, ' '  he 
thought,  and  he  bought  a  ticket  numbered  69.  The 
wheel  on  tJie  platform  was  set  spinning ;  ever>'  one  waited 
in  breathless  suspense  until  the  wheel  had  stopped — the 
pointer  was  directly  at  69! 

Now  Jack  had  once  load  a  horse  of  his  crwn  called 
Prince.  J  ust  eight  years  ago  Prince  had  been  stolen,  and. 
ever  since.  Jack  had  been  very  fond  of  horses.  He  felt 
sorry  for  this  old  horse,  so  he  led  him  home  and  gave 
him  some  oats  and  water,  threw  a  blanket  over  him, 
and  shook  some  hay  into  the  stall. 

The  ne.Nt  day  Jack  bridled  him  and  rode  him  around 
the  farni.     The  minute  he  was  in  the  saddle,  the  old 
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horse  gave  a  jo\-fiil  neigh  and  burst  into  a  canter. 
■■Not  a  bad  liorse  after  all,"  thought  Jack;  "he  canters 
just  like  old  Prince." 

On  leading  him  back  to  the  barn.  Jack  noticed  a  thin 
red  scar  over  the  horpe's  left  eye. 

Ves!  It  was  I'rlnoe!  lie  nestled  hia  great  head 
lovingly  on  Jack's  shoulder  as  he  often  had  done  eight 
years  ago.  and  whinnied  .softly.  I  think  Jack  was  glad 
he  took  a  chance,  don't  ^ou.' 


"A  IHLUJING  FOR  rEBKl-.\RV."      liV  Hi.Wt  ts  LEI,  PLXM-LL,  .\GE 
17.       (SILVKK    B.\Dr>E) 

"T.VKING   A    CHANCE" 
(A  True  Sloryi 
BV   FLOY   J.\NE   NORWOOD    (AGE    l6) 
{Gold  Badiii:     Silver  Badge  won  June.  ig3o\ 
A  YOUNc,  boy  sat  at  his  desk  gazing  at  an  open  volume 
before  him.     However,  his  thoughts  were  not  on  tlic 
contents  of  the  closely  printed  pages,  but  on  the  scholar- 
ship that  was  olfered  to  the  boy  who  could  write  the 
best  theme  on  a  certain  subject.     The  scholarship  was 
wonderful— three   years  at  Oxford,   with  all   expenses 
paid,  and  it  would  mean  so  very  much  to  Hal  if  he 
could  only  get  itl     His  parents,  uith  great  effort,  were 
able  to  keep  him  in  school  only  until  the  end  of  the 
term,  and  he  lacked  three  years  of  completing  his  law 
course.     If  he  could  only  finish  it.  then  he  could  make 
a  place  for  himself  in  the  world,  besides  rewarding  those 
who  had  sacrificed  so  much  for  him. 

But  alas!  Hal.  although  very  studious  and  good  in 
most  of  his  subjects,  was  not  gifted  in  literature,  nor 
was  his  penmanship  excellent.  Nevertheless,  he  de- 
cided to  take  a  chance,  but  it  was  with  many  misgivings 
and  a  sinking  heart  that  he  dropped  (he  result  of  many 
weeks'  labor  in  the  box. 

About  two  weeks  afterward  an  assembly  was  called 
for  the  purpose  of  announcing  the  result  of  the  contest. 
Imagine  Hal's  great  surijrisc  and  delight,  when  he  was 
announced  as  the  winner.  There  had  been  no  other 
contestants;  he  was  the  only  one  to  "take  a  chance." 


".MV    liESl     N1.0.MIVr,"       !IV    VlkClMA    -iHoiW^.    A'.e    I'' 
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THE    EVENING   STAR 

BY    M.\RY    IIELE.V    SWARTZEL    (AGE    1 5) 

{Silver  Badge) 
\i  last  the  golden  sun  in  splendor  great 

Has  set.  and  filled  the  sky  with  colors  gay. 
Erasing  from  the  wonder  book  of  fate 

.\nother  day! 
AnrI  «hen  the  last  bright  rays  of  rosy  glow 

Have  faded,  in  the  sk-y  shines  from  afar. 
Sjireading  its  silv'ry  radiance  here  below. 

The  evening  star! 

liow  peacefully  serene  its  lovely  face! 

How  bright  its  soft  light  sparkles  on  tiie  dew! 
Entrancingly  its  bright  rays  shine  through  space 

Erom  heav'ns  deep  blue. 
Ilow  mystical,  enchanting  are  the  notes! 

.■\s  soft  and  dainty  as  a  cobweb  thin; 
.\v\A  o'er  the  dreaming  vale  the  music  floats — 

A  violin. 

I'AKlNt;    A    CHANCE 
(.4  True  Story) 

BY    LLCRETIA    GREEN    (AGE    7) 

Mv  sister  said  she  could  think  of  lovely  pictures  to 

make  with  the  title  of  "Something  Round."  but  she 

could  not  draw  well  enough. 

I  said.  ■'Oh.  Betty,  why  don't  you  take  a  chance.''" 
Mother  told  me  I  might  write  a  story  and  perhaps  it 

would   be  printed  in  St.  Nicholas,  so  you  see  /  am 

taking  a  chance  too! 

TIIE    EVENING    STAR 

HY    BETH    C.    BUSSEN    (.VGE    S> 

Bedtime,  slory-timc. 

Star-time  too. 
I  n  the  heavens  far  away 

Winking  to  you; 

Evening-time,  gloaming-time. 

The  time  that  I  love  best — 
1  in  my  little  bed. 

The  birdies  in  their  nest. 

SPECIAL   MENTION 

.■\  list  of  tliose  whose  work  would  liavo  bcni  used   had  space 
permitted : 

r-ROSE 

Margaret  MaikPrans 
Jennie  Sizzardini 
William  Talk 
Helen  B.  Hayes 
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Helen  Kimball 
Carol  liird 
Philena  Keller 
Mari^aret  Daubert 
Caroline  Harris 

\liee  Reltif 

1  larjurie  Cole 

\ERSE 

Kujnlph  Cook 
Margaret  llarland 
Margaret  Humphrey 


Josephine  Rankin 
Edith  Clark 
Elizabeth  E.  Clarke 
Kalherine  Orear 
Marcia  L.  Stfvens 
Virginia 

llaldtTjnan 
IVifiifred  Jutten 
Aline  Fruhauf 
Louise  Stnvart 
Helen  Rodney 

DRAWINGS 

Julia  Dean 
Sarah  A . 

Zimmerman 
Hope  Crouch 
Marguerite  C. 

OefuHler 
May  Holmberg 
Frances  M.  Frost 
Dorothy  Von  Berg 
Elizabeth  Moise 
Helen  Symonds 
Jeannclta  Minium 
Katharine  Wolfe 
Dorothy  Webb 
Eleanor  A.  Mann 
Jane  Cameron 
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rilOTOGR.\PnS 
Louise  Brer^n 
Patterson  H. 

French 
Alma  M.  A.  Blake 
Mary  E.  Johnson 
Florence  £.  Ayton 
Martha  C.  Dukes 
Mary  .1/.  Le-u'is 
Emma  Daniel 
Joyce  Halt 
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Helen  Reynolds 
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Ethe'l  Phillips 
E-jelyn  B.  Clark 
Henrietta  Hoiiell 
Lucie  Cilligan 
Frances  C.  Bates 
Emma  Webb 
Katherine  Everett 
Charlotte  Chure}tiU 
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.Margaret  Maize 
Dorril  E.  Hunziker 
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A  list  of  those 

;Haise: 

PROSE 
John  Sampson 
Maureen 

Harrington 
K.cn!ieth  Clair 
Blandie  Lehman 
t'arleton  Green 


ROLL   OF    HONOR 

.■ho5c  contributions  were  deserving  ol  lunli 


\'i\nan  Root 
Dorothy  K. 
Carpenter 
Gertrude  Loebl 
Mar\'  A.  Hurd 
lilizabeth  Brainord 
Mary  K.  Loomis 


iOMETIIISG    ROUN: 
G.   HAGER, 

Klvira  de  la  \'ega 
Josephine  R. 

Gilmore 
Margaret  Durick 
IJ\-a  Titman 
>elraa  Morse 
Irene  M.  Nicholas 
Alice  Buel! 
Jdjie  Buell 
Josephine  T. 

Walker 
Harriet  M.  Gadd 
Elizabeth  P. 

Watson 
Danette  Morrow 
Marie  L.  Burton 
Rose  T-  Niies 
Elizabeth  Barton 
Elirabeth  E. 

Parker 
tharlotte  Reynolds 
Elizabeth 

Woodwortb 
.Aiice  R.  Nelson 
Dorothy  Hetzel 
F'-r>'l  Osborne 

itheriae  Hard 

\'ERSE 

Elinor  G.  Gibson 
Helen  L.  Rumnions 
Margaret  \'an 

Nor  den 
Carol  Kaufman 
Mar>'  Adam  3 
Edith  Rees 
Winifred  P.  Wilbie 
Jane  Welch 
Pauline  Jenking 
Betacy  Green 
Florence  Frear 
Elizabeth  Labaree 
Irma  M.  Cantius 
J*an  Harper 
I'eggy  Breyer 
Gretchen  N. 

Bchringer 
Elizabeth  M. 

Patterson 
Virfiinia 

\Veyerhaeuser 
Edu-ard  B.  Black 
Silvia  A. 

Wunderlich 
Rac  M.  \'erTiU 
Virginia 

Cunningham 
Hope  Vates 
Marjorie  Neuhof 
Jessica  Megaw 
SaUy  Bogart 


DR.\WINGS 
Catherine  \V. 
Van  Schnus 
Muriel  Tostevin 
Kathleen  Murray 
Elaine  Ducas 
Yvonne  Harley 
Beatrice  Parvin 
Hester  Laning 
William  Gilligan 
Louise  Rexford 
Marian  Harris 
Mar>-  Graebing 
Eleanor  T.  Wood 
Rachel  Grant 
Louise  Boyle 


Wilhelen  Edge 
Margaret  Page 
Carol  Estabrook 
Barbara  Spencer 
Grace  Kolbv 
Dallas  V.  Stone 
Ivan  L-  Adams 
Dorothy  Thompson 

PHOTOGRAPHS 
Mildred  Shin- 
Paul  Kirvc.  Jr. 
Kathn,'n  L.  Su-inert 
Martha  Earle 
Chariotte  White 
Gladys  Darnell 
Dorothy  Smith 
Meribei  Covert 
Lyle  Rank 
James  C  Perkins, 

Jr. 
Robert  Herrick 
Ruth  Mitchell 
Mar>-  E.  Wliitesidf 
Helen  L.  Duncan 
1  lelen  Gottfried 
Agnes  Taylor 
Ruth  Lawrence 
Eleanor  Adler 
Heloise  Adler 
Lucia  G.  Adler 
Annie  May  Young 
Lorraine  AL  Strous'- 
Miriam  Godowsky 
Ardra  O.  Hodginn; 
Dorothy  F".  Johnson 
Marjorie  Hansen 
Leonard  Bruml 
Eleanor  L.  Ludy 
Madeleine  Grunsky 
Ruth  Fowler 

PUZZLES 
Mary  V.  Fulton 
Kathryn  von  Stein 
Betty  Sargent 
Saidie  Scudder 
Alexandra  Dal/iel 


"a  heading   for    FEBRUARY.' 
JANET  BENSON.  AGE  13 


Helen  L.  Johnson 
Margaret  Westoby 
Anita  Kellogg 
Pe>'ton  Wirtz 
Eloise  Wliitc 
Nancy  Snow 
Harriet  Huntington 
Mary  \\\  Hawke 
Lydia  Spitzer 
Beverley  Wright 
Julius  Slutzken 


Katherine  Rodgers 

Elisabeth  Frccland 
Virginia  Kocppen 
Charlie  Reed 
Julia  E.  Post 
Mary  Redma^-nc 
Nance  Borton 
Mar>*  A.  Skelding 
Doris  Hofheimer 
Jeanie  Allen 
NIary  Isabel  Frj* 


WHAT   THE  LEAGUE   IS 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  is  an  organization  of 
the  readers  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Magazine. 

The  League  motto  is  "  Live  to  learn  and  learn  to 
live." 

The  League  emblem  is  the  "Stars  and  Stripes." 

The  League  membership  button  bears  the 
League  name  and  emblem. 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  organized  in  Novem- 
ber, 1S99,  became  immediately  popular  with  earnest 
and  enlightened  young  folks,  and  is  now  widely  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  great  artistic  educational 
factors  in  the  life  of  American  boys  and  girls. 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  awards  gold  and  siUer 
badges  each  month  for  the  best  origitial  poems, 
stories,  drawings,  photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle 


PRIZE   COMPETITION   No.    255 

Competition  No.  255  will  close  March  .v  All 
contributions  intended  for  it  must  be  mailed  on 
or  before  that  date.  Prize  announcements  will  be 
made  and  the  selected  contributions  published  in 
St.  Nicholas  for  June.  Badges  sent  one  month 
later. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twentv-four 
lines.     Subject,  "The  Rose"  or  *'In  a  Rose  Garden." 

Prose.  Essay  or  story  of  not  more  than  three 
hundred  words.     Subject,  "Just  in  Time." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted; 
no  blue  ])rints  or  negati\'es.  Voung  photographers 
need  not  i)rint  and  develop  their  pictures  them- 
selves.    Subject,  "Caught  by  the  Camera." 

Drawing,  hidia  ink,  ver>-  black  writing-ink,  or 
wash.  Subject,  "My  Favorite  Sport";  or  "A  Head- 
ing for  June." 

Puzzle.     Must  be  accompanied  by  answer  in  full. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best  and  neatest  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Must  be  addressed  to  The  Riddle-box. 

No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  unless  it 
is  accompanied  by  a  self-addressed  and  stamped  en- 
velop of  proper  size  to  hold  the  manuscript  or  picture. 

RULES 

Any  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber 
or  not,  is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  upon 
application  a  League  badge  and  leaflet  will  be  sent 
free.  No  League  member  who  has  reached  the  age 
of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

Kvery  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear 
the  name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender  and 
be  indorsed  as  "original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or 
guardian,  who  must  be  convinced  beyond 
doubt — and  must  state  in  writing — that  the 
contribution  is  not  copied,  but  wholly  the  work 
and  idea  of  the  sender. 

U  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also  be  added. 
These  notes  must  not  he  on  a  separate  sheet,  but  on 
the  contribution  itself— \i  manuscript,  on  the  upper 
margin;  if  a  picture,  on  the  margin  or  back.  Write 
in  ink  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  A  contributor 
may  send  but  one  contribution  a  month — not  one  of 
each  kind,  but  one  only;  this,  however,  does  not  in- 
clude "competitions"  in  the  ad\ertising  pages  or 
"Answers  to  Puzzles." 

Address:  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

The  Ceniur\-  Co. 
.^53  Fourth  .-\venue,  New  York. 


EDITORIAL   NOTE 


A    CORRECTION 

By  a  double  oversight,  which  wc  regret,  the  statement 
VS11S  made  in  our  December  number  that  Miss  Alcott's 
ston,'  of  "Patty's  Place"  (whicli  was  included  in  the  arti- 
cle about  the  paper  edited  by  five  young  sisters)  had 
never  before  appeared  in  print.  But  as  Messrs.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  the  publishers  of  Miss  .Mcott's  works,  and 
several  readers  of  this  magazine  promptly  pointed  out. 
this  interesting  tale  is  included  in  one  of  the  best  known 
of  its  author's  books — "Aunt  Jo's  Scrap-bag."  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  we,  of  course,  verify  all  sucli 
statements  in  advance,  but  in  this  case  the  magazine 
neglected  to  take  the  usual  precaution  because  Miss 
Belle  Moses,  who  contributed  Llic  article  to  our  Decem- 
ber number,  is  the  author  of  a  recent,  popular  "Life  of 
Louisa  May  .-Mcott,"  and,  therefore,  was  naturully  sup- 
posed to  be  familiar  with  the  contents  of  her  various 
volumes  and  an  authority  upon  her  detached  writings. 
As  ill  luck  would  have  it.  however.  Miss  Moses,  having 
read  the  correspondence  between  Miss  Alcott  and  the 


Lukens  girls,  in  which  the  gift  of  the  little  story  u-as 
tendered  "for  love  and  not  for  money,"  was  content 
with  the  assertion  by  one  of  the  young  editors  (now 
grown  up)  that  she  liad  never  seen  the  story  in  print, 
e.xcept  in  their  paper.  Ai\<i  as  our  contributor  goes  on  to 
explain,  "It  never  occurred  to  me  to  look  for  it  in  the 
authorized  edition  of  Miss  Alcott's  works,  because  it 
.■seemed  so  unlikeJy.  in  view  of  the  correspondence  that 
pa.s-sed  between  her  and  her  young  friends,  that  she 
would  have  included  it  in  one  of  her  volunjes  williout 
informing  the  girls  to  w  hom  it  was  giver  and  for  whom 
it  was  wTitten." 

The  above  is  Ihr  simple  story  of  the  mistake;  but 
quite  consoling — with  proper  apologies  to  all  concerned 
— is  the  kindly  comment  of  a  young  subscriber  who 
stated  that  she  "greatly  enjoyed  re-reading  the  stor\-, 
even  if  it  was  not  a  new  one."  And.  of  course,  the  talc 
has.  besides  its  own  evident  merits,  an  exceptional  and 
additional  interest  because  of  the  fact  that  it  was  written 
especially  lor  the  young  girls"  paper,  as  explained  in  our 
December  contribution. — Editok. 


THE  LETTER-BOX 


Sparta,  Wis. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  You  cannot  imagine  how  sur- 
prised we  ware  when  we  read  in  the  December  number 
about  ".An  Old  English  Christmas."  because  last  year 
we  had  a  Christmas  party,  and  wc  five  children,  together 
with  sb(  of  our  chums,  gave  that  very  same  St.  C.eorgc 
play!  We  found  it  in  a  book  of  old  English  Christmas 
plays,  but  we  cJianged  part  of  it  and  took  some  parts 
from  Chambers'  "Book  of  Days,"  as  well  as  some  of  tlie 
costumes,  and  «e  also  drew  partly  on  our  imaginations, 
as  every  one  wanted  a  speaking  part. 

We  had  two  rehearsals,  and  we  scrambled  tlic  cos- 
tumes togellier  in  one  evening.  The  dragon  wore  a  tan 
bathing-suit,  a  ma.sk.  and  a  tail  of  green  cambric  with 
silver-paper  scales.  He  was  very  ferocious  looking,  but 
he  had  stage-fright,  and  forgot  to  roar!  Bluiidirbon- 
(the  largest  girl)  was  dressed  in  a  pajama  suit,  slieepskin 
moccasins,  and  a  fur  raniage-rol)e,  and  brandished  a 
heavy  club;  while  Liltlc  Jack,  who  has  red  hair,  had  a 
yellow  tunic  and  a  cap  with  a  long  white  feather,  which 
he  passed  around  for  candy  wrapped  in  gold  and  silver 
paper.  We  afterward  founrl  a  nickel  in  it.  which  went 
to  him,  as  the  youngest  actor. 

The  morris-men  and  5/.  George  also  wore  tunics 
(strips  of  cambric  slashed  at  the  ends,  and  a  hole  cut  in 
the  middle  of  each),  green  and  red.  and  the  former  car- 
ried morris  slicks,  while  1,  who  took  the  part  of  Si. 
George,  had  a  real  sword. 

We  had  no  musical  accompaniment .  so  we  sang  an 
old  Christmas  carol  as  wc  marched  in  and  ranged  our- 
selves in  a  semicircle  before  the  audience. 

The  entrance  of  the  dragon  caused  a  great  commotion, 
the  brido  fainted  realistically,  and  the  giant  hid  trem- 
blingly behind  LiUlc  Jack,  while  tlie  rest  looked  very 
friglilcncd.  They  all  fought  bravely,  however,  and 
Dr.  Ball  onterr!d  to  find  them  piled  upon  the  ground, 
trying  not  to  giggle.  He  was  really  the  star  of  the  whole 
play,  and  audience  and  actorB  were  all  convulsed  by  his 


gestures  with  a  great  silk  handkerchief.  When  the 
fighters  were  all  cured,  the  dragon  had  roared  his  last, 
and  Father  Christmas  had  said  his  part.  LiUle  Jack 
piissed  his  cap  around  and  we  marched  out  singing, 
"Mold.  men.  hold!  we  are  very  cold." 

It  was  the  first  play  of  Uiat  kind  we  had  ever  given, 
but  not  the  last,  for  we  enjoyed  it  very  much.  With 
Ijest  wishes,  and  gratitude  for  the  many  pleasant  hours 
that  you  have  given  us.  I  am 

Your  loving  reader, 

Margaret  J.  Hill  (age  is). 


Mantla,  p.  I. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:     .Xs  you  sec  by  the  address.  I 
live  in  Manila.     I  have  only  been  here  five  months  and 
am    going    bacJi    to    the    States    ne.\l    month.     But    I 
thouglil  I  would  tell  you  about  our  trip  to  Corrigidor. 

It  takes  two  and  a  half  hours  to  get  there,  and  of 
course  >ou  go  by  boat.  Corrigidor  is  an  island  lying 
just  between  the  two  headlands  of  Manila  Bay.  The 
whole  island  is  fortified,  and  no  civilians,  except  a  few 
Eilipino  laborers  and  their  families.  Uve  there.  The 
island  is  very  pretty  and  almost  entirely  covered  with 
forests  and  thick  undergrowth  and  jungle  grass.  The 
car  line  circles  around  the  hill  until  it  reaches  Topside, 
the  last  station  on  the  way  up.  There  are  many  bat- 
teries and  large  barracks  here,  with  residences  for  the 
officers  and  their  families.  From  one  of  the  stations 
you  can  sec  'way  out  on  the  China  Sea.  and  Llicre  is  a 
i)ig  rock  out  there  that  looks  like  tlie  largest  of  tlie  Seal 
Rocks  at  San  Francisco.  The  names  of  tlie  principal 
stations  on  the  car  hne  seemed  very  funn>-  to  me.  they 
were.  Topside.  Middlesidc.  and  Bottomsidc. 

I  have  only  taken  you  a  little  over  a  year,  but  1  love 
you  very  much. 

Yours  affectionately. 

Louise   .\I\VELL. 
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ANSWERS  TO  PUZZL£S   IN    THE  JANUARY   NUMBER 


PosiTi\xs  AND  COMPARATn-ES.  I.  Lad.  ladder.  -'.  Crate, 
crater.  3.  Sum.  summer.  4.  Quart.  Quarter,  s.  Com,  cor- 
ner. 6.  Glow,  glower.  7.  Flat,  flatter.  8.  Scow,  scour. 
9.  Chat,  chatter.     10.  Cell,  cellar. 

TIRIANGLE.     I.  Chant.     2.  Hero.     3.  Are.     .).  No.     5.  T. 

Primal  Acrostic.  Warren  G.  Harding,  i.  Watch.  ;. 
A2ure.  3.  Refit.  4.  Ridge.  5.  Elope.  6.  Notch.  7.  Ga- 
mut. S.  Horse.  9.  Alloy.  10.  Rusty.  11.  Dirge.  12.  Idiot. 
13.  Noisy.     14.  Grasp. 

Riddle.     A  thimble. 

Prose  Char,\de.     San  Antonio. 

Cube.  From  i  to  2,  table;  i  to  3.  talus;  2  to  4,  emits;  3  to  4, 
slurs;  5  to  6.  gelid;  s  to  7.  gnome;  6  to  S.  Druid;  7  to  8,  ephod; 
I  to  5.  tag;  2  to  6.  eld;  4  to  8,  sod;  3  to  7.  sue. 

Dlwion-d.     I.  T.     2.  Met.     3.  Texas.     4.  Tan.     5.  S. 

Z1GZ.M1.  Decatur.  I.  Deer.  2.  Seed.  3.  Peck.  4.  Sofa. 
S.  Gate.     6.  Lute.     7.  Rope. 


Nt^MERiLAL  Enigm.x.  "Cheer  up.  lor  lo-day  is  the  to-morrow 
you  worried  about  yesterday." 

Word  S\-ncopatio.ss.  William  Dean  Howells.  i.  Gro- 
win-g.  2.  K-itch-en.  3.  S-lop-Lng,  4.  \'il-lag-e.  5.  S-imp-ly. 
0.  B-ask-et.  7.  Hu-man-^.  S.  Con-don-e.  9.  T-ena-on. 
10.  Me-ado-w.  11.  Mag-net-ic.  12.  C-her-ry.  13.  Abs-orb- 
ent.  14.  Re-war-d.  15.  Tr-eat-y.  16.  B-lend-ed.  17.  Be- 
long-ing.     18.  Con-eum-e. 

Centra,  Acrostic.  Birthday,  i.  Arbor.  2.  Pride.  3. 
April.    4.  Bathe.    5.  Abhor.    6.  Ended.    7.  BUue.    8.  Rhyme. 

King's  Move  Frizzle.  New  York:  37-44-45-36-29-21-20, 
Ostend:  28-27-34-33-42-41.  Coblenz:  49-58-57-50-59-31-43 
Petrograd:  35-26-19-18-25-17-10-9-1.  Paris:  2-3-1 1-12-4, 
Bruges:  S-13-22-14-IS-6.  Metz:  7-8-16-23.  Brussels:  24-31- 
30-3S-46-39-32-40.  Berhn:  47-48-56-55-64-63.  London:  54-53- 
62-61-60-52. 


To  CnjK  Puzzlers:  Answers  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine  must  be  mailed  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  month,  and 
should  be  addressed  to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-box.  care  of  The  Century  Co..  353  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Solvers  wishing  to  compete  for  prizes  must  give  answers  in  full,  following  the  plan  of  those  printed  above. 

Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  NovE^LBER  Nltmber  were  duly  received  from  Elizabeth  Werner — Charlotte  R.  Cabell — 
Marion  C.  Pickard— Ruth  M.  WiUis. 

.Answers  to  Puzzles  in  ihe  November  Number  were  received  from  Helen  .\.  Moulton.  9 — Helen  H.  Mclver.  9 — Alice  Walsh, 
9 — Stokes  Dickins.  9 — \'irginia  Ball,  9 — Frances  Curtis,  8 — Dorothy  N.  Teulon.  8 — Mary  L.  Edwards.  8 — St.  Anna's  Girls,  8 — 
Ernst  Knoblauch.  Jr..  S — Adele  Rubenstein.  7 — John  F.  I>avis.  7 — Ena  L.  Hourwich.  7 — Peggy  WTiiteliead.  7 — John  H.  Wells.  7 — 
Kemper  Hall  Chapter,  7 — "Evanston."  6 — Betty  flowe,  6 — Elizabeth  Vungstram,  6 — "91,"  6— Elsie  Wiese,  6 — Harriet  Rosevrater. 
5 — Pegg>-  Boeckman.  5 — B.  Lo  Frois.  5 — Thelma  Wade.  5 — .-Xdolph  Wiesenburg.  4 — Jane  L.  Martin.  4 — Matthew  Hale.  Jr..  3 — 
.Mice  T.  Fishel.  3 — Dorothy  .Adler.  3 — Emil  Dessonneck,  3 — .\dele  Dunlap.  2 — Jean  Paton.  2 — Betty  Ballard.  2 — Margaret  Scott. 
2 — Katlileen  S.  Goodman.  2 — Louisa  Unieta.  2 — Mildred  E.  Bums,  2 — \'irginia  Munsen.  2 — Maxine  Gushing.  2 — Dorothea  L. 
Stockbridge.  2— "Forest  St.."  2.  One  ans\i,er:  K.  J.— V.  R.  C— E.  L.  R.— E.  D.— B.  M.  H.— ^L  E.  S.— E.  K.— L.  R.— H.  P.  J.— 
K.  McE.— B.  L.— H.  B.— K.  II.— K.  K.— J.  N.— R.  C.— E.  B.— D.  R.  B.  Jr.— M.  M.  A.— L.  D.— J.  P.  N.— H.  G.— M.  J.— 
L.  M.  L.— J.  O.  G.  Jr.— G.  D. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  ACROSTIC 

(Silver  Badge.  St.  Nrhul.xs  I,n.\GUE  Competition) 
21  3  28  9  .33  12  Reading  .across:  i.  .\  flier. 
J.  Melodious.  3.  A  loiterer. 
4  Puts  in  tunc.  5.  The  aveng- 
ing deity  of  the  Greeks.  6. 
Menaces.     7.  .A  country. 

Initials,  from  21  to  2,  will 
spell  a  fine  city;  the  diagonals, 
from  21  to  7,  will  spell  another 
fine  city.  The  letters  represented  by  the  figures  from  i 
to  8  and  from  9  to  16  will  spell  the  names  of  two  more 
cities;  from  17  to  19,  from  20  to  26,  and  from  27  to  30 
each  epell  the  name  of  a  county.  The  letters  represented 
by  the  figures  from  31  to  37  spell  the  name  of  he  state 
in  which  all  these  counties  and  cities  are  located. 

RALPH    D.    PATCH    (age    I4). 

TRANSPOSITIONS 

Exa-MPLE:     Transpose  a  fruit  and  make  to   liarvcst. 
.•Vnswkr:     pear,  reap. 

1.  Transpose  anger,  and  make  trappings. 

2.  Transpose  a  resting-place,  and  make  a  point  of  the 
compass. 

3.  Transpose  to  roam,  and  make  above. 

4.  Transpose  watchfulness,  and  make  a  contest. 

5.  Transpose   part   of  a   book,   and    make   to   stare 
stupidly. 

6.  Transpose  to  bum,  and  make  epochs. 

7.  Transpose  to  melt,  and  make  an  exclamation. 

8.  Transpose  a  ditch,  and  make  a  tiny  particle. 

9.  Transpose  caves,  and  make  to  dispatch. 


10.  Transpose   .garden   tools,   and    make   articles   ol 
clothing, 

11.  Transpose  a  small  object,  and  make  a  paragraph. 

12.  Transpose  part  of  a  window,  and  make  part  of  the 
neck, 

13.  Transpose  to  utter  melodious  soimds.  and  make 
certain  useful  machines. 

14.  Transpose  an  article  of  food,  and  make  spiritless. 

15.  Transpose    a    geometrical    figure,    and    make    a 
single  time. 

16.  Transpose  to  acquire  by  labor,  and  make  adjacent. 
When  the  foregoing  words  have  been  rightly  guessed 

and  transposed,  the  initials  of  the  new  words  will  spell 
the  name  of  a  famous  man. 

gioconda  savini  (age  13),  League  Member. 

CROSS-WORD  ENIGMA  t 

My  fiist  is  in  Galveston,  but  not  in  Racine; 
My  second,  in  Racine,  but  not  in  Los  Angeles; 
My  third  is  in  Los  Angeles,  but  not  in  St.  Paul; 
My  fourth  is  in  St.  Paul,  but  not  in  Atlanta; 
My  fifth  is  in  Atlanta,  but  not  in  Dallas; 
My  sixth  is  in  Dallas,  but  not  in  Birmingham; 
My  seventh  is  in  Birmingliam,  but  not  in  Louisville; 
My  eighth  is  in  Louisville,  but  not  in  Springfield; 
My  ninth  is  in  Springfield,  but  not  in  Richmond; 
My  tenth  is  in  Richmond,  but  not  in  Scranton; 
My  eleventh  is  in  Scranton,  but  not  in  New  York; 
My  twelfth  is  in  New  York,  but  not  in  Chicago. 
My  whole  is  a  day  in  February. 

BETH  MCCARRON  (age  1 4),  League  Member. 
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11II-:    RIDDI  1  -BOX 


Ail  ol  ihc  u-ii  objects  piiluK'il  ni,i\'  be  dtsiiiU'd  by 
words  of  iho  same  k'Uglh.  When  rightly  jiufssi-d  and 
written  one  below  another,  as  numbered,  one  i>l  the 
rows  of  letters,  reading  downward,  will  spell  the  name 
of  a  very  famous  man  who  was  born  in  Februars-,  more 
than  five  hundred  years  ago. 

TWO  QUINCUNXES 

(Sil-.'c-y  Badge.  St.  \ieiloL.\s  Le.v.iik  Competition) 
....      I.  Rk.adini;     .\cross:     i.   I'mcstricted. 

...       A  common   little   verb.     3.  A   very   narrow 

....      fabric.     4.  .A   stiare.      5.  A   heavenly   bod\-. 

.    .  DlA(..oN'.\i.s   (from   left   to  right,  upward): 

....      T.  In    tlatter.     2.  A    sailor.     3.  A    trap.     .]. 

An  Indian  habitation.      S-   Devoured.     6,    In 

Hatter. 

II.  READtNi.  /VCROSs:  1.  .\  stringed  inslruniiMit.  .-. 
To  allow.    3.   Prostrate.     4.  .\  beverage,     .i.  Shut  up. 

Dl.«;oN.\t.S:  I.  In  tlatter.  ->.  .\n  insi'it.  3.  M.>ie 
wan.  4.  In  high  sintit^.  v  To  produce  or  gain  as  clcir 
profit.     6.   In  flatter. 

i-VDi  \   A.   1  1  ii.fr    (age    1^1. 

NOVEL  ACROSTIC 

All  the  words  describetl  contain  the  same  number  c.l 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  one  of  the  rows  of  letters  will  s|)ell  the  nanii-  <.i 
a  celestial  visitor  in  igoy   to. 

Cross-words;  i.  A  painful  sen.se  of  guilt.  -".  .\ 
substance  in  universal  use.  3.  At  a  distance  or  apan . 
4.  Senior.  5.  Gladsome.  6.  .\  sneering  person.  7. 
Apart.  S.  The  fruit  of  the  oak.  y.  A  river  of  Fian.  e. 
10.  .An  ant.  it.  .V  tropical  fruit.  12.  Todiscoloi. 
KinvARi)  r.  BKOWNM  ow  ^igi'  I4'.  l-fiiK'"'  Mrmh,!-. 


TRIPLE   BEHEADINGS 

Triply  behead  a  woman  win 


hunts,   and 
liav,- 
:uid   leave 


p.l- 


ICXAMIM.K 

liavealockof  hair.      .\nswi'R:      Ilun-th 
1.  Triply    behead    not    consecrated,    and 

mitled. 

.•.  Triply  behead  a  big.  globular  bottl.'. 

v.>ulh. 

3.  Triijly  behead  to  neglect,  and  leave  to  heed. 

4.  Triply  behead  certain  aromatic  seeds,  and  leave  at 
a  distance. 

;.   Triply  behead  s\slem.  and  leave  a  coal  scuttle. 

6.  'I'riply  behead  mortally,  and  leave  a  confedeiate. 

7.  Tri|)ly  behead  thickness,  and  leave  an   insinimenl 
lor  measuring  automatically. 

8.  Triply  behead   to  refuse,   and   leave  an   exiendeil 
and  a  more  or  less  thread-like  mark 


y.  I  lipK  behead  to  depri\'<-  of  heritage,  aiui  le.ne 
to  c(ime  into  po.ssession  of. 

lu.    Triply  behead  to  abduct,  ami  leave  a  short  sleep. 

II.  Iriply  behead  to  reject,  and  leave  a  piece  of 
pasteboard. 

I  J.  Triply  behead  plenty,  and  leave  native  metal. 

13.  TripK'  behead  to  exceed  in  duration,  and  leave 
final. 

14.  Triply  behead  a  short  poem  and  leave  a  snare. 
When  the  fourteen  words  have  been  rightly  guessed 

and  triply  beheaded,  the  initials  ol  the  remaining  words 
will  spell  the  name  of  a  famous  man. 

MDsr.v  I'l-.ii.ri-;  (age  13).  /.<'.j.i;;ic  Mfmbn. 

MYTHOLOGICAL  KING'S  MOVE  PUZZLE 

{Silivr  Bailgi,  Sr.  Nicikh.as  I.kaoi  k  Competitioni 
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lii:(.i\  ai  a  *.eit.iin  sipuiie  and  mo\i-  to  an  adjoining 
square  (as  in  the  king's  move  in  clie.ss)  until  each 
square  has  been  entered  once.  When  the  moves  have 
been  correcth'  matle,  the  names  of  eleven  per.sonagcs 
found  in  famous  old  myths  ma\'  be  spelled  out.  These 
eleven  names  may  be  .so  arranged  that  their  initial  let- 
ters will  spell  the  name  of  a  famous  Ciieek  statue.  The 
path  from  one  letter  to  another  is  continuous. 

s    WARD  PHELPS   (age  14). 
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UK  Manjuise  de  la  lOur  clu  Pin,  but  laU'l\  come  from  Paris, 

Had  settled  down  near  Alban\'  upon  a  modest  farm, 
Although  to  wealth  and  fair  domains  in  troubled  France  an  iieiress, 

N'ow  fleeing  from  the  guillotine  and  civil  war's  alarm; 
Her  neighbors  on  the  Hudson  shore,  Van  Rensselaer  and  Schu\ler 

And  Livingston  (her  diary  gives  record  of  their  names); 
"Such  friendly  folk;  an  ojien  door."  so  writes  the  fair  compiler, 

"They  keep  for  guests — these  worthy  squires,  these  hospitable  dames.' 


*^( 


'  "x^*  ■ ' 


iiK  titled  emigrants,  in  need  a  li\  ing  to  be  earning. 

To  oversee  their  laborers  were  up  at  early  morn: 
The   marquise   with    her   own   white   hands   the    butter    would    be 
churning, 

The  marquis  following  the  plow  or  scattering  the  corn,' 
When  autumn  comes  and  harvest-time,  appear  the  kindly  neighbors, 

To  say  a  frolic  will  be  held  and  all  will  lend  a  hand 
To  husk  the  corn  so  golden  ripe  and  ready  for  their  labors; 

'Such  friendliness,"  the  inarquise  writes,  "is  common  in  the  land.  " 
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Tin:    .MKMOIRS    Ol'     lili;    MARorisi, 


(Mak. 


5m)  first  they  sweep  the  liarn  floor  clean,  as  for  a  ball;  and  later 

'      riie>  set  the  lighted  (aiidlcs  round  and  stack  the  corn  up  high,    1\  j 

.'■  ,     I  "And  al\va>s  some  one  singing  songs." — so  notes  the  comnienlator, —  v      '^ i 

'/.,/,        "Or  telling  stories  all  the  while  the  busy  lingers  lly.  V    /A 

'  / ,';'0   At  niidniglil,  cider,  sweet  with  spice  and  cinnamon,  ])artaking,  Jll/S'i'l 

.|\V,  \  Ji|ii?/|Z''l       Kighl  merrily  the  (oasts  go  round  and  then  the  work  proceeds;  (vlwj'' 

\i       HmI ''II 'is  "l^\'''^  cock-crow  ere  the  corn  was  husked  and  all  their  leave  were  taking  ;\^/f/ 

^■''T'tl  /  t\»\\w      '  '"  ''^  ''"""11""."  writes  the  marquise,  "to  see  such  kindh'  deeds."  V^/ 


v_ 


'N 


^^^ 


T  neighbor  Schuyler's  near-by  home  a  friendly  visit  jiaying, 
They  meet  a  countryman  from  France,  like  them  in  exile  cast, 
jV    fi/    The  famous  Monsieur  Talleyrand,  with  news  from  Paris,  saying 
L       That  Robespierre  is  fallen  and  the  Reign  of  Terror  past. 

Fo  celebrate  their  guests'  delight,  their  host,  the  neighbors  calling, 

A  banquet  in  their  honor  serves  and  happily  they  dance, 
Su  ga\'  of  heart,  the  livelong  night,  for  fortune  thus  befalling. 
With  shouts  for  the  United  States  and  cheers  for  !a  belle  France! 


lit;  marc|uis  and  the  marquise  to  France  thereafter  going, 

"*       Returning  to  their  former  life  of  ceremonious  state, 
Released  their  four  black  negro  slaves,  their  gentle  nature  showing 

The  kind  and  generous  character  that  marks  the  truly  great. 
We  like  to  think  that  friendly  proved  the  Hudson  Ri\er  gentry, 

\\  ho  ga\e  them  heartv'  welcome  and  genial  gt)od  cheer, 
"W  ho  loved  their  neighbors  as  themselves,"  as  shown  in  e\ery  entr\' 

The  fair  young  marquise  wrote  of  them  that  immemorial  year. 


ir    ^ 


THE  PATH  or  THE  SKY 


&>-  SAMUEL  SCQVILLE.  Jr 


Deacon  Jimmy  Wadsworth  was  probably  the 
most  upright  man  in  Cornwall.     It  was  he  w-ho 
drove  five  miles  one  bitter  winter  night  and  woke 
lip  Silas  Smith,  who  kept  the  store  at  Cornwall 
Bridge,  to  give  him  back  three  cents  over-change. 
Silas's  language,  as  he  went  back  to  bed,  almost 
brought  on  a  thaw.     The  deacon  lived  on  the  tip 
top  of  the  Cobble,  one  of  the  twent>--seven  named 
hills  of  Cornwall,  with  Aunt  Maria  his  wife.  Hen 
Root  his  hired  man,  Nip  Root,  Hen's  yellow  dog, 
and — the  Ducks.    The  deacon  had  rumpled  white 
hair,   a  serene,   clear-cut  face,   and,   even   when 
working,  always  wore  a  clean  white  shirt  with  a 
stiff  bosom  and  no  collar;  while  Aunt  Maria  was 
one  of  the  salt  of  the  earth.     She  was  spry  and 
short,  with  a  little  face  all  wrinkled  with  good- 
will and  good  works,  and  had  twinkling  e\'es  of 
horizon-blue.     If   any   one   was   suddenh'    ill   or 
had  unexpected  conipan\'  or  was  getting  married 
or  buried.  Aunt  Maria  was  always  on  hand  help- 
ing.   As  for  Hen,  he  cared  more  for  his  dog  than 
he  did  for  any  human.     When  a  drive  for  tin- 
Liberty  Loan  was  started  in  Cornwall,  he  boughl 
a  bond  for  himself  and  one  for  N'ip,  and  had  llic 
latter  wear  a  Liberty  Loan  button  in  his  collar. 
Of  course,  the  farm  was  cluttered  up  with  horses. 
cows,  chickens,  and  similar  bric-;t-brac,  but  the 
Ducks  were  part  of  the  household.    1 1  came  about 
in   this  way;    Rashe  Howe,  who  hunted  ever> - 
thing  except  work,  had  given  the  tlearon  a  tamed 
decoy-duck  who  seemed  to  ha\e  passed  her  use- 
fulness as  a  lure.     It  was  evident.  howe\er,  that 
she  had  been  trifling  with  Rashe.  for  before  she 
had  been  on  the  farm  a  month,  somewhere  in  sk\ 
or  stream  she  foimd  a  male.    Later,  down  by  the 
ice-pond,  she  stole  a  nest,  a  beautiful  basin  made 
of   lea\es  aiifl   edged   with   soft    down   from   her 
black-and-bulT  breast.    There  she  laid  ten,  blunt- 
ended,  brown  eggs  which  she  brooded  until  she 
u.is  '■,irric<l  off  one  night   b\-  a  wandering  fox. 
Her   mate   went   back    to   the   wilds,   and   .Xunt 
Maria  put  the  eggs  under  a  big,  chicking  brahma 
hen,  who  hatched  out  four  soft  yellow  ducklings. 


They  had  no  more  than  come  out  of  the  shell 
when,  with  faint  litde  quackings,  they  paddled 
out  of  the  barnyard  and  started  in  single  file  tor 
the  pond.    Although  just  hatched,  each  little  duck 
knew  its  place  in  the  line,  and,  from  that  day  on, 
the  order  never  changed.    The  old  hen,  clucking 
frantically,  tried  again  and  again  to  turn  them 
back.     Each  time  they  scattered  and,  waddling 
past  her,  fell  into  line  once  more.    When  at  last 
they  reached  the  bank,  their  foster-mother  scur- 
ried back  and  forth,  squawking  warnings  at  the 
top  of  her  voice;  but  one  after  another,  each  dis- 
obedient duckling  plunged  in  with  a  bob  of  its 
turned-up  tail,  and  the  procession  swam  around 
and  around  the  pond  as  if  it  would  never  stop. 
This  was  too  much  for  the  old  hen.    She  stood  for 
a  long  minute  wiUching  the  ungrateful  brood,  and 
then  turned  away  and  evidentl\-  disinherited  them 
upon  the  spot.     P'rom  that  moment  she  ga\e  up 
the  duties  of  motherhood,  stopped  setting  and 
clucking,  and  ne\er  again  recognized  her  foster- 
children,  as  they  fotind  out  to  their  sorrow  after 
their  swim.    .Ml  the  rest  of  that  da>-  they  plopped 
s;idl\-  after  her,  only  to  be  received  with  pecks 
whene\er  the\-  came  too  near.    She  would  neither 
feed  nor  brood  them,  and  when  night  came,  the\ 
had  to  huddle  in  their  deserted  cooji  in  a  soft  little 
heap,  shivering  and  quacking  be.seechingl\-  until 
daylight.    The  next  day  .Viml  Maria  was  moved 
b\-  the  sight  of  the  four,  weary,  but  still  pursuing 
the    indifferent    hen,    keeping    up    the    while    a 
chorus  of  soft,  sorrowful  little  quackings  which 
ought  to  ha\e  touched  her  heart — but  did  n't. 
By   this  time   they  were  so  weak   that   if  .\unt 
Maria  had  not  taken  iheni  into  the  kitchen  and 
fed   them  and  covered   them  up  in  a  basket  ol 
flannel,  the\-  would  ne\er  have  lived  through  the 
second   night.     Thereafter,   the  old   kitchen  be- 
came a  nurser>-.    Four  human  babies  could  hardly 
have  called   for  more  attention   or   made  more 
trouble  or  ha\e  been  belter  kned  than  those  four 
fuzzy,  soft,  yellow  ducklings.     In  a  few  days  the 
whole  home-life  on  top  of  the  Cobble  centered 
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around  llu-m.  The)'  needed  so  nnicli  nursing 
and  pelting  and  soothing  that  it  almost  seemed  to 
Aunl  Maria  as  if  a  half-century  had  rolled  back 
and  that  she  was  once  more  looking  after  babies 
long,  long  lost  to  her.  Even  old  Hen  became  at  - 
1  ached  to  them  enough  to  cull  Nip  violently  when 
that  pampered  animal  growled  at  the  new-comer,'- 
and  showed  signs  of  abolishing  them.  I'Vom  that 
moment,  Nip  joined  the  brahma  hen  in  ignoring 
the  ducklings  completely.  If  any  attention  was 
shown  them  in  his  presence,  he  would  stalk  awa\ 
majestically,  as  if  oxercome  by  astonishment 
that  humans  would  spend  their  time  over  four 
yellow  ducks  instead  of  one  yellow  dog. 

During  the  ducks'  first  days  in  the  kitchen, 
some  one  had  to  be  with  them  constantly.  Other- 
wise, all  four  of  them  would  go  "Yip!  yip!  yip!" 
at  the  top  of  their  voices.  As  soon  as  any  one 
came  to  their  cradle  or  even  spoke  to  them,  lhe\ 
would  snuggle  down  contentedly  under  the  flan- 
nel and  sing  like  a  lot  of  little  tea-kettles,  making 
the  same  kind  of  a  sleepy  hum  that  a  flock  of  wild 
mallards  gives  when  the>'  are  sleeping  far  out  on 
the  water.  They  liked  the  deacon  and  Hen,  but; 
they  loved  .^unt  Maria.  In  a  few  days  they  fol- 
lowed her  evePiwhere  around  the  house  and  even 
out  on  the  farm,  paddling  along  just  behind  her 


she  .sat  in  .Mrs.  Rogers'  parlor.  When  the\'  madt- 
up  their  minds  that  she  had  called  long  enough, 
they  set  up  such  a  chorus  of  quackings  and  so 
embarras.sed  .Aunt  Maria  that  she  had  to  come. 


in  single  file  and  quacking  vigorously  if  she  walked 
too  fast.  One  da\-  she  tried  to  slip  out  and  go 
down  to  the  sewing  circle  at  .Mrs.  .Miner  Rogers' 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  but  they  were  on  her  trail 
before  she  had  taken  ten  steps.  They  followed 
her  all  the  way  there  and  stood  with  their  beaks 
pressed  against  the  ba\-window,  watching  her  as 


THEY  FOLLOWED  HER  EVEKVWHERE.  PADDLlN(i 
ALONG  JUST  BEHIND  HER" 

"Those  pesky  ducks  will  quack  their  heads  off 
if  1  don't  leave,"  she  explained  shamefacedly. 
The  road  uphill  was  a  long,  long  trail  for  the 
ucklings.  Everj'  now  and  then  they  would  stop 
and  cPi',  with  their  pathetic  little  yipping  note, 
and  lie  down  flat  on  their  backs  and  hold  their 
soft  little  paddles  straight  up  in  the  air  to  show 
how  sore  the>'  were.  The  last  half  of  the  journey 
they  made  in  Aunt  Maria's  apron,  singing  away 
contentedly  as  she  plodded  up  the  hill.  As  they 
grew  older  the>'  took  an  interest  in  exery  one  who 
came,  and,  if  they  did  not  approve  of  the  visitor. 
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would  (|uack  tU'aloningly  uiuil  lu'  uciil.  Oiuf 
Aiiiil  Maria  happened  to  step  suddcnh'  around 
the  corner  of  the  house  as  a  load  of  ha>-  went 
past.  Finding  her  gone,  the  ducks  started  sol- 
emnly down  the  road,  following  the  ha\-wagon, 
exidently  convinced  thai  she  was  hidden  some- 
where beneath  the  load.  The\-  were  almost  out 
of  sight  when  .-\nnt  Maria  called  to  them.  .\l  the 
first  sound  of  her  voice  they  turned  and  hurried 
back,  flapping  their  wings  and  paddling  with  all 
their  might,  quacking  joyously  as  they  came. 

.\unt  Maria  and  the  flock  had  \arious  little 
private  games  of  their  own.  Whenever  she  sal 
liown  the>'  would  tug  at  the  nealK  tied  l)ows  of 
her  shoe-laces  imtil  the>-  had  loosened  them, 
whereupon  she  would  jump  up  ,ni(l  ru>h  al  llieni, 
liretending  great  wrath,  whereat  tlu-x  wouhl 
scatter  on  all  sides,  fiuacking  delightedU  .  \\  lien 
she  turned  back  the\  would  form  a  circle  arcjund 
her,  smiggling  their  soft  necks  against  her  gown, 
until  she  scratched  eacli  uplifted  head  softly.  If 
she  wore  button  shoes,  the\'  would  pr\'  awa\-  al 
the  loose  buttons  and  pretend  to  swallow  them. 
When  she  was  working  in  her  liower-garden  tlie\- 
\\(juld  bother  her  b\-  swallowing  some  ol  the 
smallest  bulbs  and  snatching  up.md  rimning  .iw.i\ 
with  larger  ones.  .\t  other  times  the\  would  hide 
in  dark  corners  and  rush  out  at  ln-r  with  loud  ,nid 
terrifying  quacks,  at  which  AunI  M.ui.i  would 
pretend  to  l>e  much  frightened  and  scuttle  a\\,i\ 
pursued  b\'  the  whole  Hock. 

.Ml  three  of  the  family  were  forewr  grumbling 
about  the  Hock.  To  hear  them,  one  would  sup- 
pose that  their  wlioie  li\es  were  embittered  b\ 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  caring  lor  .i  lot  ot  use- 
less, greeds-  ducks.  ^'^■t  when  lien  suggi-sted 
roast  duck  for  Thanksgixing,  Deacon  Jinnnv  and 
Aunt  Maria  lectured  him  so  se\erely  for  his 
cruellN-  that  he  was  glad  to  e\i)lain  that  he  was 
only  joking.  Once,  when  the  ducks  were  sick,  he 
dug  angleworms  for  llu-m  .ill  one  winter  aller- 
noon  in  the  corner  of  the  pig-pen.  where  the 
ground  still  remained  unfrozen,  and  De.icon 
Jimm>'  nearly  bankruiiled  himself  bu>ing  pickled 
oyslers  which  he  fed  thi-m  .is  .i  ionic .  it  was  not 
long  before  the\-  outgrew  their  baby  clothes  and 
wore  the  mottled  brown  of  the  mallard  duck, 
with  a  dark,  sti'el-blue  bar  edged  with  white  on 
either  wing.  Blackie,  the  leader,  e\  identU  had  a 
strain  of  black  duck  in  her  blood,  "-^lu-  \\,is  l.ugei 
.md  lacked  tin-  trim  bearing  ol  the  .irislocratic 
mallard.  On  the  othi-r  h.uid.  --he  h.id  ,ill  the 
wariness  and  sagacil\'  of  the  bkick  iluck,  tli.m 
whom  there  is  no  wiser  bird.  As  the  winter  came 
on.  a  COO])  was  h\ed  up  for  them  not  l.ir  Irom  the 
kitchen,  where  the\  slept  on  w<nin  str.iu  in  the 
eiildest  weathei  with  tlieir  heads  tucked  under' 
their  soft,  dowti-lined  wings  up  to  their  round. 


bright  eyes.  The  first  November  snow-storm 
covered  their  coop  out  of  sight;  but  when  .\imt 
Maria  called,  they  ciuacked  a  cheer\  answer 
back  fn)m  under  the  drift. 

Then  came  the  drake,  a  gorgeous  mallard  with 
a  head  of  emerald-green  and  snow-white  collar 
and  with  black-white-gray -and-violet  wings,  in  all 
the  pride  and  beauty  of  his  i)rime.  .A  tew  da\s 
and  nigiits  before  he  had  been  a  part  of  the  far 
North.  Beyond  the  haunts  of  men,  beyond  the 
farthest  forests  wdtere  the  sullen  green  of  the  pines 
gleamed  against  .i  siKcr  sky,  a  great  waste-land 
stretched  clear  to  tin-  tundras,  be\ond  which  is 
the  ice  of  the  arctic.  In  this  wiklerness.  where 
long  leagues  of  rushes  hissed  and  whispered  to 
the  wind,  the  dr.ike  had  dwelt.  Here  and  there 
ucie  pool>  ol  green-gr,i\  w.iter,  and  bevcind  the 
ill^lie^  stretched  the  lile.K  lied  bn  iw  n  reeds,  deep- 
I'liing  in  the  (list, nice  lo  .1  d.trk  t,iii.  In  the  suin- 
iiier.  ,1  hea\y.  sweet  scent  luid  hung  o\fr  the 
marshland,  like  the  breath  of  .1  herd  ol  sleeping 
cattle.  Here  had  li\'e<l  uncounted  multitudes  of 
water- 1  owl. 

.\s  the  summer  p.issed.  a  bitter  wind  howled 
like  ,1  wiilf  from  the  iioith,  with  the  hiss  of  snow 
in  its  wings.  Soineiiiiie>  by  day,  when  little 
lliiriies  of  Miow  whirled  o\cr  the  waving  rushes, 
Mimetimes  l>\  night,  when  a  misl\'  moon  struggled 
through  ,1  gr.i\  r.u  k  'A  <  loud,  long  lines  and 
crowded  masses  of  water-birds  sjjrang  into  the 
air  and  started  on  the  far  journey  southward, 
'fhere  were  gaggles  of  wild  geese  llying  in  long 
wedges,  with  the  strongest  and  the  wisest  gander 
leading  the  converging  lines,  wisjjs  of  snipe  and 
b.idlings  of  duck  of  main-  kinds.  'I'he  widgeons 
llew ,  with  whistling  wings,  in  long  black  stream- 
ers, file  scau|i  c.inie  down  the  sky  in  dark 
masses,  gixiiig  a  rijipling  purr  as  they  tlew.  Here 
and  there,  scattered  couples  ol  blue-winged  teal 
shot  past  the  gron])S  ol  the  slower  ducks.  Then 
down  the  sk\',  in  a  whizzing  i)aralli'logram,  came 
a  band  of  canxasbacks.  with  long  red  heads  and 
necks  and  gray-whili-  backs.  Mo\ing  at  the  rate 
of  a  hundred  and  sImn'  leel  a  second.  tlie\  passed 
pintails,  bfick  duck  .md  mergansers  as  if  the\ 
had  bi-eii  .inchored,  grunting  as  the\  llew  .  When 
the  rest  of  his  folk  sprang  into  the  air,  the  mallard 
dr.ike  had  refused  lo  leave  ihe  cold  pools  and 
the  whispering  rushes.  I.ate  that  season  he  had 
lo^t  his  ni.ite;  and  louel\-  without  her  and  hoping 
>iill  for  her  return,  he  lingered  .miong  the  last  lo 
lea\e.  .\s  the  nights  went  b\ .  the  m.irshes  be- 
came more  .md  more  deserted.  fhen  there 
dawned  a  cold,  turiiuoise  da\ .  I'he  winding 
>lreanis  showed  sheets  of  sapphire  and  pools  of 
inolleii  silver,  'fhal  afternoon  the  sun,  a  vast 
globe  of  molten  red,  sank  through  ,111  old-rose  sky 
which   slowK    changed   to  .1   faint    golden-green. 
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For  a  moment  it  hung  on  the  knife-edge  of  the 
world  and  then  dipped  down  and  was  gone. 
Through  the  violet  twilight,  five  gleaming, 
misty-white  birds  of  an  unearthly  beauty,  glori- 
ous trumpeter  swans,  flew  across  the  western  sky- 
in  strong,  swift,  majestic  flight.  .\s  the  shadows 
darkened  like  spilt  ink.  their  clanging  notes  came 
down  to  the  lonely  drake.  When  the  swans  start 
south  it  is  no  time  for  lcs,ser  folk  to  linger.  The 
night  was  aflame  with  its  million  candles  as  he 
sprang  into  the  air,  circled  once  and  again,  and 
followed  southward  the  moon-path  which  lay  like 
a  long  streamer  of  gold  acro.ss  the  waste-lands. 
Night  and  day  and  day  and  night  and  night  and 
day  again,  he  flew,  until,  as  he  pa.ssed  over  the 
northwestern  corner  of  Connecticut,  that  strange 
food  .sense,  which  a  migrating  bird  has,  brought 
him  down  from  the  upper  sky  into  the  one  stretch 
of  marshland  that  showed  for  miles  around.  It 
chanced  to  lie  close  to  the  ba.se  of  the  Cobble. 

All  night  long  he  fed  full  among  the  pools. 
Just  as  the  first  faint  light  showed  in  the  eastern 
sky  he  climbed  upon  ihe  top  of  an  old  muskrat 
liou.se  that  showed  alioxc  the  reeds.  At  the  first 
step,  there  was  a  sharp  click,  the  fierce  grip  of 
steel,  and  he  was  fast  in  one  of  Hen's  traps. 
There  the  old  man  foimd  him  at  sunrise  and 
brought  him  home  wrapped  up  in  his  coat,  quack- 
ing, flapping,  and  fighting  every  foot  of  the  way. 
.An  e.xamination  showed  his  leg  to  be  unbroken, 
and  Hen  held  him  while  Aunt  Maria,  with  a  pair 
of  long  shears,  clipped  his  beautiful  wings.  Then, 
all  gleaming  green  and  \iolet,  he  was  set  down 
among  the  four  ducks  who  had  been  watching 
him  admiringly'.  The  second  he  was  loosed  he 
gave  his  strong  wings  a  flap  that  should  have 
lifted  him  high  above  the  hateful  earth  where 
tame  folk  set  traps  for  wild  folk.  Instead  of 
swooping  toward  the  clouds,  the  dijiped  wings 
beat  the  air  impotenth'  and  did  not  even  raise  his 
orange-webbed  feet  from  the  ground.  Again  and 
again  the  drake  tried  in  \ain  to  fl\',  only  to  realize 
at  last  that  he  was  clipped  and  shamed  and  earth- 
bound.  Then  for  the  first  time  he  seemed  to 
notice  the  four  who  stood  by,  watching  him  in 
silence.  To  them  he  fiercely  quacked  and  quacked 
and  quacked,  and  Aunt  Maria  had  an  uneasy 
feeling  that  she  and  her  shears  were  the  subject 
of  his  remarks.  Suddenly  he  stopped,  and  ail 
five  started  toward  their  winter  quarters;  and  lo 
and  behold,  at  the  head  of  the  |)roccssion  marched 
the  gleaming  drake  with  the  deposed  Blackie 
trailing  meekly  in  second  place.  From  that  day 
forth  he  was  their  leader,  nor  did  he  forget  his 
wrongs.  The  sight  of  Aunt  Maria  was  always  a 
signal  for  a  burst  of  impassioned  quackings. 
Soon  it  became  evident  that  the  ducks  were  re- 
luctantly convinced  that  the  gentle  little  woman 


had  been  guilty  of  a  great  crime,  and  more  and 
more  they  began  to  shun  her.  There  were  no 
more  games  and  walks  and  caressings.  Instead, 
the  four  followed  the  drake's  lead  in  avoiding  as 
far  as  possible  humans  who  trapped  and  clipped 
the  peojjle  of  the  air. 

At  fir-st,  the  deacon  put  the  whole  flock  in  a 
great  pen  where  the  young  caK'es  were  kept 
in  spring,  fearing  lest  the  drake  might  wander 
away.  This,  of  course,  was  no  imprisonment 
to  the  ducks,  who  could  fly  ov'er  the  highest  fence. 
The  first  morning  after  they  had  been  penned, 
they  all  sprang  over  the  fence  and  started  for  the 
pond,  quacking  to  the  drake  to  follow.  When 
he  quacked  back  that  he  could  not,  the  flock  re- 
turned and  showed  him  again  and  again  how  easy 
it  was  to  fly  over  the  fence.  At  last  he  evidently 
made  them  understand  that  for  him  fl>ing  was 
impossible.  Several  times  they  started  for  the 
pond,  but  each  time  at  a  quack  from  the  drake 
they  came  back.  It  was  Blackie  who  finally 
solved  the  difficulty.  Flying  back  o\er  the  fence, 
she  found  a  place  where  a  box  stood  near  one  ol 
the  sides  of  the  pen.  Climbing  up  on  top  of  this 
she  fluttered  to  the  top  rail.  The  drake  clambered 
up  on  the  box  and  tried  to  follow.  As  he  was 
scrambling  up  the  fence,  with  desperate  flappings 
of  his  disabled  wings,  Blackie  and  the  others,  who 
had  joined  her  on  the  top  rail,  reached  down  and 
pulled  him  upward  with  tremendous  tugs  from 
their  flat  bills  until  he  finally  scrambled  to  the 
top  and  was  .safely  o%'er.  For  several  days  this 
went  on.  and  the  flock  would  help  him  out  and 
into  the  pen  ever>-  day  as  they  went  to  and  from 
the  pond.  When  at  last  Aunt  Maria  saw  this 
experiment  in  prison-breaking  she  threw  open  the 
gate  wide,  and  thereafter  the  drake  had  the  free- 
dom of  the  farm  with  the  others.  As  the  days 
went  by,  he  seemed  to  become  more  reconciled  to 
his  fate  and  at  times  would  even  take  food  from 
.\unt  Maria's  hands,  yet  certain  reserves  and 
withdrawings  on  the  part  of  the  whole  flock  was 
always  apparent  to  vex  her. 

At  last  and  at  last,  just  when  it  seemed  as  if 
winter  would  never  go,  spring  came.  There  were 
flocks  of  wild  geese  beating,  beating,  beating  up 
the  sky,  never  soaring,  never  resting,  thrusting 
their  way  north  in  a  great  black-and-white  wedge, 
outflying  s|)ring,  and  often  finding  lakes  and 
marshes  still  locked  against  them.  Then  came  the 
strange  wild  call  from  the  sky  of  the  killdeer,  who 
wore  t-wo  black  rings  around  his  white  breast,  and 
the  air  was  full  of  robin  notes  and  bluebird  calls 
and  the  shrill  high  notes  of  the  hylas.  On  the 
sides  of  the  Cobble  the  bloodroot  bloomed,  with 
its  snowj-  petals  and  heart  of  gold  and  root  drip- 
ping with  burning,  bitter  blood,  frail  flowers 
which  the  wind  kisses  and  kills.    Then  the  beach- 
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trees  turnud  all  laxciidor-ltrnwn  and  sil\er,  and 
the  fields  of  April  wheat  made  patches  of  brilliant 
\elvet-green.  At  last  there  came  a  day  blurred 
with  glory,  when  the  grass  was  a  green  blaze  and 
the  woods  dripped  green  and  the  new  leaves  of 
the  apple-trees  were  like  tiny  jets  of  green  flame 
among  the  pink-and-white  blossoms.     The  sky 


long,  arrowy  curve  and  shot  up  through  the  sky 
toward  the  disappearing  company — and  not  alone. 
I'xVen  as  he  left  the  ground  before  Aunt  Maria's 
astonished  eyes,  faithful,  clumsy,  wary  Blackie 
sprang  into  the  air  after  him,  and  with  the  strong 
awkward  flight  of  the  black -duck,  which  plows  its 
wa\-  through  the  air  by  main  strength,  she  over- 
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was  full  of  water-fowl  going  north.  .Ml  that  day 
the  drake  had  been  uneas\'.  One  l)\-  one  he  had 
molted  his  clipped  wing-feathers,  .md  the  long 
cur\ed  (luills  which  had  been  his  glors-  had  come 
back  again.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  as  he  was  lead- 
ing his  (lock  toward  the  kitchen,  ,i  great  hubbub 
of  calls  and  cries  floated  down  from  the  afternoon 
sk\-.  The  whole  ufiper  air  was  black  with  ducks. 
There  were  le.il,  wood-ducks,  bald-pales,  black- 
duck.  ])iniails,  little  blue-bills,  whistlers,  and 
suddenly  a  great  mass  of  mallards,  the  green 
heads  of  the  drakes  gleaming  against  ihe  sk\-.  .As 
they  flew  ihe\'  ([Hacked  down  to  the  little  earth- 
bound  grou])  below.  Suddenly  the  great  drake 
seemed  to  realize  that  his  power  was. upon  him 
once  more.  Willi  a  great  sweep  of  his  lustrous 
wings,  he  launched  himself  lUrth  into  the  .lir  in  .i 


look    her   le.ider,   <ind    the    two   were   lost   in   the 
distant  sk\'. 

.\unt  Maria  took  what  conilorl  she  could  out 
of  the  three  which  remained,  but  onl>-  now  the\' 
had  gone  did  she  realize  how  dear  to  her  had  been 
Creentop,  the  beautiful,  wild,  resentful  drake, 
.uid  Blackie,  awkward,  wise,  resourceful  Blackie. 
The  flock,  too,  was  lost  without  them,  and  took 
chances  and  o\erlooked  dangers  which  they 
never  would  ha\e  been  allowed  to  do  under  the 
reign  of  their  lost  king  and  queen.  At  last  fate 
o\ertook  them  one  dark  night  when  they  were 
sleeping  out.  That  \ampire  ol  the  darkness,  a 
wandering  mink,  came  upon  them.  With  their 
pa.ssing  weni  something  of  lo\e  and  hope,  which 
left  the  Cobble  a  \-er\'  lonely  |ilace  for  the  three 
old  people. 
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As  llic  iiiglus  grew  longer,  Aunt  Maria  would 
olteii  dream  that  she  heard  the  happy  little  flock 
singing  like  tea-kettles  in  their  basket  or  that  she 
heard  them  quack  from  their  coop  and  would  call 
out  to  comfort  them,  ^'et  al\va>s  it  was  onl)'  a 
dream.  Then  the  cold  came,  and  one  night  a 
great  storm  of  snow  and  sleet  broke  over  the 
Cobble  and  the  wind  howled  as  it  did  the  night 
before  the  drake  was  found.  Suddenly  Aunt 
Maria  started  out  of  her  warm  bed  and  listened. 
When  she  was  sure  she  was  not  dreaming,  she 
awakened  the  deacon  and  through  the  darkness 
they  hurried  down  to  the  door,  from  the  other 
side  of  which  sounded  tumultuous  and  familiar 
quackings.  With  trembling  hands  she  lighted  the 
lamp,  and,  as  they  threw  open  the  door,  in 
inarched  a  procession.  It  was  headed  by  Green- 
top,  re.sentful  and  reser\ed  no  more,  but  quack- 
ing joyously  at  the  sight  of  light  and  shelter. 
Back  of  him,  Blackie's  soft,  dark  head  rubbed 
IdvingK  against  .Aunt  Maria's  trembling  knees 
with    the   little  caressing,    crooning   note   which 


Blackie  ahva\s  made  when  she  wanted  to  be 
petted.  Back  of  her,  quacking  embarrassedh-. 
waddled  four  more  ducks,  who  showed  their 
>()Uth  by  their  size  and  the  newness  of  their 
feathering,  (ireentop  and  Blackie  had  come 
back,  bringing  their  family  with  them.  The  tu- 
mult and  the  shoutings  aroused  old  Hen,  who  hur- 
ried down  in  his  night-clothes.  These,  b>'  the 
way,  were  the  same  as  his  day-cUnhes,  except  for 
the  shoes,  for,  as  Hen  said,  he  could  not  be  both- 
ered with  dressing  and  undressing  except  during 
the  bathing  season,  which  was  long  past. 

"Durned  if  it  ain't  them  pesky  ducks  again!" 
he  said,  grinning  happily-. 

"That 's  what  it  be,"  responded  Deacon  Jimmy. 
"I  don't  suppose  now  we  '11  have  a  moment's 
peace." 

"Yes,  it  's  them  good-for-nothin' — "  began 
Aunt  Maria,  but  she  gulped  and  something  warm 
and  wet  trickled  down  her  wrinkled  cheeks  as 
she  stooped  and  pulled  two  dear-loved  heads,  one 
green  and  the  other  black,  into  her  arms. 


by 

-Arthur  Guitermar* 


I  ha\e  a  yellow  jumping-jack 
.-\nd  Bilh-  has  his  brother; 

My  juiTiping-jack  he  kicks  one  leg 
Before  he  kicks  the  other. 


But  Billy's  \ellow  jumping-jack 

I  think  is  better  fun. 
Because  he  kicks  the  other  leg 

Before  he  kicks  the  one ! 
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liv  "Iiiaut;urali()n"  i^  meant  "llu'  act  of  iiKiurliiii; 
iiui)  ottice  with  si)lfiiinit\',"  and  in  rcfcrenci'  li) 
thf  Frcr-idcMit  it  means  that  act  hy  which  he  prom- 
ises, as  directed  in  tile  Constitution.  "I  do  sol- 
ennilv  swear  (or  aftirm)  that  I  will  faithlnlK 
execnte  the  ol'lice  of  President  of  the  t'nited 
Slates,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  abililx  .  pre- 
ser\e,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
Tnited  States." 

The  Constitution  does  not  specil)  tin-  dale  for 
the  inangmal  ceremonx .  'i~he  first  \\ednesda>-  in 
March.  IjS*),  which  fell  on  the  fourth  da\-  of  the 
month,  was  appointed  as  the  date  lor  the  .issem- 
hlini;  of  the  first  Congress,  at  which  time  it  was 
intended  to  inaugurate  the  President.  Hut  there 
was  dela\-  and  confusion  in  getting  the  untried 
machinery  of  the  new  government  into  working 
order,  so  that  Washington  did  not  lake  the  oath 
of  oftice  until  nearlv  Uvo  months  after  the  time 
set. 

Ne\ertheless,  the  fourth  of  March  has  lieen 
made  the  permanent  date  for  the  ceremony: 
should  this  dale  happen  to  fall  on  Sunda\'.  ihe 
fifth  is  taken  instead. 

New  York  Cit\'  was  selected  as  the  first  national 
capital.  Philadel|)hia.  Trenton,  and  Baltimore 
were  also  candidates  for  the  honor.  .At  the  second 
.session  of  Congress,  the  capita!  was  changed  to 
Philadelphia,  where  it  was  to  remain  for  ten  years, 
and  then,  in  i.S(X),  be  remoxed  permanently  to 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  tract  was  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness, 
with  only  a  log  house  here  and  there.  W  hy  was 
such  a  place  chosen?  Because  ihe  jealousies  of 
ihe  different  States  made  it  necessary  to  place  the 
seat  of  government  in  a  spot  outside  of  any  State 
and  so  free  from  ain  sucli  inlluence.  In  171),,, 
I'ri'sident  Washington  laid  the  corner-slone  of  the 
Capilol,  and  in  seven  >ears  the  north  wing  was 
reach'  for  the  first  sitting  of  Congres>.  Since  tlu-n 
the  building  has  been  burned  b\-  the  British  in 
1.S14.  repaired,  remodeled,  enlarged  in  fact,  it 
has  never  titiile  left  the  hands  of  carpenters  and 
contractors.  The  s;ime  is  true  of  the  \\  hile  I  louse. 
I'.arl>-  in  the  da\s  when  Washington  was  nothing 
but  a  inudrh  village,  the  I'orluguese  Minister 
luimed  it,  in  ridicule,  "The  CiU'  ol  .M.ignificenl 
Distances."  With  the  impro\emenls  th.it  a 
centurx'  and  more  have  made,  the  term  ha>  be- 
i  lime  a  most  apijro])ri.'ite  one  and  is  proiidU  used 
b\-  ihe  cilizi-ns  of  this  great  couiUr\-. 

T\\ent\-se\en  dilTerent  men  have  held  ihe 
oflke    of    President    of    the    I'niled    Stales,    but 


llie  mimbi-r  of  inauguration  ceremonies  is  larger, 
.since  se\eral  Presidents  have  enjt)yed  a  second 
term  ol  otiice. 

1.  GEORGE  WASHINGTON.  The  first 
President  was  unanimousK  elected  liy  the  people 
at  large  for  a  term  of  four  years  from  the  fourth 
of  March,  1789.  It  was  not  until  the  fourteenth 
of  April  that  he  was  notified  of  his  election,  how- 
ever, and  two  days  later  he  bade  good-by  to  his 
friends  and  neighbors  in  .Mexandria  and  started 
1)\-  carriage  for  New  York.  His  journey  was  a 
conlinuous  ovation.  Crowds  of  gaily  dressed 
people,  bearing  baskets  and  garlands  of  flowers 
and  hailing  his  aijpearance  with  shouts  of  jo\-, 
met  him  at  every  village,  while  ringing  of  bells 
and  roaring  of  cannon  added  to  the  tumult.  On 
the  bridge  at  Trenton  that  spanned  the  Dela- 
ware, which  he  h;ui  once  crossed  in  the  dead  of 
night,  with  the  river  full  of  floating  ice,  was  a 
triumphal  arch  covered  with  evergreens  and 
laurels — tho.se  eml)lems  of  victory.  As  Washing- 
l(jn  passed  beneath  the  arch  and  over  the  bridge, 
;i  number  of  girls  dressed  in  white  and  crowned 
with  wreaths  scattered  flowers  before  the  car- 
riage and  sang  an  ode  in  his  honor. 

.Arriving  at  .\ew  York,  he  was  greeted  with 
bands  and  flags,  salutes  of  cannon,  ])ealing  bells, 
crowded  streets,  and  houses  gay  with  flowers, 
flags,  and  mottoes.  After  several  da\s'  delay, 
while  the  wiseacres  debated  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting the  ceremonies,  on  April  30,  he  took  the 
oath  of  office  standing  on  the  balcon\-  of  the  old 
[■'ederal  Hall,  in  full  view  of  the  crowds  that  filled 
the  streets,  windows,  and  house-tops  about. 

"Long  li\e  C.i-orge  Washington,  President  of 
the  CniUKi  Stales!"  cried  Chancelkir  l.i\ingston, 
as  soon  as  the  solemn  promise  had  been  made, 
and  the  cr\  was  echoeii  throughout  the  streets, 
taken  up  b\  the  bells,  and  slrenglhened  with  the 
booming  of  cannon. 

Then  he  returned  to  the  Senate  Chamber,  and 
delixeied  a  short  address  to  the  immense  crowd 
gathered  there.  A  statue  of  Washington  now 
stands  in  Wall  Strwl.  on  the  spot  where  he  look 
the  oalh  of  office. 

Four  \-ears  later,  bul  this  time  on  the  fourth  ol 
March,  he  enlei-ed  upon  his  second  term  of  office. 

2.  JOHN  ADAMS.  .Xfler  serving  two  terms  as 
\'ice-President.  John  .\dams  was  promoted  to  the 
Presidency.  .A  letter  written  to  his  wife  gives  a 
good  description  of  the  inaugural  ceremony, 
which  took  place  in  Independence  Hall,  I'hila 
delphia: 
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I  nrvpr  had  a  more  trvins  flay  tlian  yesterday.  A 
solemn  scene  il  was  indeed;  and  it  was  made  more 
affecting  to  me  b\"  the  presence  ot  tiie  (General  (U'ash- 
ington) .  whose  countenance  was  as  serene  and  unclouded 
as  the  day.  He  .seemed  to  me  to  enjoy  a  triumph  over 
me.    Methought  1  could  almost  hear  him  saying: 

".Ay!  I  am  fairly  out.  and  you  are  fairly  in!  See  which 
of  us  will  be  the  happier!" 

When  the  ceremon_\-  was  over,  he  came  and  made  nie 
a  visit  and  cordiali\-  congratulated  me  and  wished  my 
administration  might  be 
successful,  happy,  and  hon- 
orable. In  the  chamber  of 
the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  a  multitude  as 
great  as  the  space  could  con- 
tain, and.  1  believe,  scarcely 
a  dry  eye  but  Washington's. 
Chicf-Ju.stice  Ellsworth  ad- 
ministered the  oath,  aufl 
with  great  energy.  Judges 
Cushing.  Wilson,  and  Irelell 
were  present.  Many  ladies. 
1  was  not  well,  and  did  not 
know  whether  I  should  get 
through  or  not.  1  did.  how- 
ever! How  the  business 
was  received.  I  know  not. 
only  I  have  been  told  that 
Ma-son.  the  treaty  publisher, 
said  we  should  lose  nothiiii; 
b\'  the  change,  for  he  ncvei 
heard  such  a  speech  in  pub 
lie  in  his  life.  .All  agree  that. 
taken  together,  it  was  the 
sublimcst  thing  ever  exhib- 
ited in  .America. 

Such  is  Adams'  report 
of  the  day.  The  treat\ 
referred  to  is  Jay's,  piili 
lished  (in  juK'  j,  17115 

3.  THOMAS  JEF- 
FERSON. There  are 
ainllicting  reports  re- 
garding this  inaugura- 
tion. Jefferson's  great- 
granddaughter,  Sarah  N. 
Randolph,  thus  describes 
it:"Mr.  Jefferson  thouglil 
it  becoming  a  republican 
that  his  inauguration 
should  be  as  free  froni 
display  as  possible — and 
such  il  was." 

.\n  English  traveler, 
who  was  in  Washington 
at  the  time,  wrote,  "His 

dre.ss  was  of  jslain  cloth,  and  he  rode  on  horseback 
to  the  Capitol  without  a  single  guard  or  servant, 
dismounted  without  as.sislance.  and  hitched  the 
bridle  of  his  h(>rs<'  to  the  palisade.s." 

.Another  biographer  calls  this  anecdote  a  "pleas- 
ant ticlion,"  invented  by  an  Knglishinaii,  John 
lJa\is,  who  was  not  alwa\s  careful  to  \erify  the 
stories  told  hini.    So  here  is  another  version  of  the 


(la>'s  ccrenionii's:  "At  the  time  Jefferson  was 
N'ice-PresideiU.  he  w.is  li\ing  at  Conrad's  board- 
ing-house, which  still  stands  on  New-  Jersey 
.\\enue,  not  far  from  the  Capitol.  From  there  he 
was  escorted  by  a  battalion  of  foot-soldiers, — Jef- 
ferson himself  walked,  as  well!  -to  the  north  wing 
ol  the  Cajiitol;  and  surrounded  b\  his  i)olitical 
triends,   he  look   the   oath  of  lA'i'nc  on   the  cast 
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The  figures  in  the  front  row.  from  left  to  riglit.  are:  Baron  Steuben.  Chancellor  Robert  R. 
LivinKSton,  George  Washington.  John  .Adams.  General  Knox 

porch,  where  so  many  of  his  successors  ha\  e  stood. 
Chief-Justice  Marshall  administered  the  oath, 
lie  was  then  escorted  to  the  room  now  occupied 
by  the  Su|)renie  Court,  and  there  deli\ered  an 
address  onl\-  fifteen  minutes  in  length.  .\t  the 
clo.sf  (it  ihe.se  ceremonies,  he  was  escorted  back 
to  Conrad's  boarding-house,  where  he  recei\ed 
I  he  I'ongrat  Illations  of  officials  and  citizens." 
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\\)\v  wf  know  ihal.  as  I'rcsidciil,  lie  liad  a  line 
coaih.  drawn  li)'  linir  buaulilul  horst-s  and  acconi- 
paniwi  h\'  a  coachman  in  livery,  in  tho  fashion  of 
the  Frencii  and  Hnglish  noljilitx';  that  he  installed 
a  French  cook  in  the  White  House;  that,  as  Minis- 
ter to  I'rance,  he  lived  luxuriously;  and  that  in 
later  life  he  was  ])oor  because  of  the  great  hos]ii- 
tality  he  had  always  shown.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
was  fond  of  horses  and  rode  daily,  but  the  muddy, 
unpaved  streets  of  Washington  made  a  carriage 
often  almost  useless.  In  tho.se  days  it  was  com- 
mon for  Tuembers  of  Congress  to  go  to  the  Capitol 
on  horseback,  and  a  shed  was  erected  for  the  ac- 
conuiiodation  of  the  steeds.  When  he  was  Vice- 
President,  Jeffer.son  usualK'  took  advantage  of 
this  conx'enience  and  tied  his  horse  to  a  peg 
before  entering  the  building.  .And  this  might  be 
the  foundation  of  the  Englishman's  story. 

it  is  interesting  to  know  th.it  Jeffer.son  was  the 
tirsl  President  to  Ije  inaugurated  in  Washington, 
tliough  not  the  tirst  to  li\c  in  the  White  House — 
John  .\dains  and  his  famil\-  have  that  honor. 

4.  JAMES  MADISON.  Jefferson  named  not 
onK  his  own  successor,  but  his  successor's  suc- 
cessor as  well.  Of  the  three  candidates,  Madison, 
Monroe,  and  \'ice-lVesident  Clinton,  JefTerson 
selected  Madison  lo  serve  first,  with  Clinton  again 
for  Vice-President,  while  Monroe  was  to  wail 
[latiently  for  his  turn.  These  plans  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  xoters,  and  on  March  4,  I  Hog, 
James  Madison  began  his  first  term  of  ofince. 

The  ceremon\'  was  attended  with  far  more  dis- 
play than  Jefferson's  had  been — there  being  sa- 
lutes of  cannon  at  sunrise,  thousands  of  peo|)lr 
gathered  along  the  streets,  and  Mr.  Madison,  in 
a  rich  carriage,  escorted  to  the  Cai)itol  by  troops 
of  militia.  .\nd  all  biographers  agree  that  this 
time  Jefferson  (//(/  ride  on  horseljack,  going  1)\-  a 
roundaI)out  \va\-,  accompanied  onh'  b\-  his  grand 
son.     He  wanted  Madison  to  h.i\e  all  tin'  glor\-. 

it  is  said  that  Madison  wore  a  suit  ot  American 
clothes  made  from  the  wool  of  merino  sheep  bred 
•md  reared  in  this  country,  setting  an  example 
in  the  patriotic  I'ucouragement  of  home  industries, 
instead  of  patronizing  foreign-made  garmenls, 
hitherto  considered  indispensable  to  peo|)le  ol 
taste. 

When  the  inaugural  ceremonies  were  endetl, 
.Madison  re\iewed  the  infantry  drawn  up  lo  re- 
cei\e  him,  and  then,  escorted  b\-  ca\ah>  .  returned 
to  his  home,  where  Mrs.  "I^olh"  Madison  had 
prepared  for  an  abundance  of  good  cheer  to  be 
set  before  the  crowds  who  called  to  |).i\-  their 
respects  to  the  new  President.  .Xfler  this,  came 
the  inaugural  b.dl,  a  \er\  brilliant  assemblage, 
which  Mrs.  Madison  graced  most  charmingly, 
attired  in  a  robe  of  \ellow  >.ehel.  .Xnwing  the 
guests  was  the  ex-lVesident,  and  ne\er  was  he 


more  genial,  more  ready-wilted,  more  light- 
hearted.  When  some  one  commented  on  the 
difference  between  his  gaiet\'  and  the  careworn 
aspect  of  the  newK  installed  President,  Jefferson 
res])onded : 

"Can  you  wonder  at  it,''  .M>-  shoulders  ha\e 
just  been  freed  from  .i  hi-a\\-  burden;  his,  just 
laden  with  it." 

It  was  during  .Madison's  second  term  that  the 
city  of  Washington  was  burned  by  the  Knglish 
and  the  White  House  so  damaged  that,  for  the 
remainder  of  their  sta>'  in  Washington,  the  Madi- 
sons  lived  in  the  Taylor  mansion,  generally  called, 
from  its  peculiar  form,  "ihe  Octagon."  This 
house  still  stands  on  New  N'ork  Avenue,  but  it  is 
now  dilapidated  and  henuiied  in  by  business 
blocks  and  public  buikiings. 

5.  JAMES  MONROE.  With  the  si)ring  of 
l.Si7,  .Monroe's  turn  .is  President  came.  In  the 
meantime,  he  had,  like  .ill  his  predecessors,  been 
trained  for  ihe  position  b>  ser\ing  in  the  Presi- 
dent's cabinet  ,is  secretary  of  state,  while  he 
himself  selected  John  Ouincy  -Adams,  who  be- 
came the  sixth  President,  as  his  si-cretary  of  state. 
His  inauguration  was  held  oul-of-doors,  owing  lo 
Ihe  fact  Ihal  the  Capitol  was  slill  in  ruins. 

He  w.is  reelected  in  1K20,  and  on  March  5. 
|M21,  he  was  inauguraled  for  .1  secon<l  term.  Ii 
was  \cr\  slorniN ,  rain  .md  snow  making  it  a 
l\pical  March  <la\ .  The  ceremonies  took  place 
willuM  the  I  louse  of  Kepresenlali\es,  instead  of 
on  ihe  poiiico  as  had  been  planned,  .\mong  the 
congressmen  assembled  lo  hear  ihe  speech  was 
\oung  James  liuchanan,  who  perhaps  look  note 
of  the  proper  conduct  lor  such  occasions. 

6.  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS.  The  camp.iign 
of  i,S24  u.i>  \iM\  exciiing.  There  were  lour 
c.mdidales,  .\d.inis,  Jackson,  Cl.n  ,  .md  Crawford, 
,111(1  .liter  ihe  \iiles  were  counted,  il  was  lound 
lluil  iheir  li.id  been  no  choiie  b\  ihe  people.  So 
llieeleilion  dexoKi'd  on  ihe  House  ol  Represeiil- 
,ili\es.  The  result  of  thai  vole  showeil  a  grealer 
number  for  .\dams;  c  imseciuently,  on  March  4. 
1.S25,  he  was  inaugurated,  with  ceremonies  more 
brilli.mi  and  imposing  than  .in\  witnessed  In 
W  .ishinglon  up  lo  ihal  lime.  The  son  of  a  Presi- 
dent, Washington's  minister  lo  the  Hague,  his 
f.ilher's  minister  lo  Prussia,  JetTer.son's  minister 
lo  Russia,  M.idison's  I'lnoy  lo  ICngland,  a  secre- 
tar>'  of  slale  under  Monroe,  he  had  filled  high 
positions  under  ever>'  I'residenI  that  had  pre- 
ceded him.  .\t  the  end  of  four  years,  howeser. 
he  failed  of  reelection,  .md  on  retiring  from  the 
Presidency  eiilered  Congress. 

7.  ANDREW  JACKSON.  Of  the  six  I'lesi- 
dents  who  preceded  Jackson,  four  had  come  from 
X'irginia,  and  two,  the  .Xdamses,  from  Massachu- 
setts.   .\ow  another  section  of  the  counlrv  was  to 
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furnish   the  nation   an  pxecutive,   and   this  was 
Tennessee,  then  a  writable  "backwoods." 

But  Jackson's  .serxiees  on  the  field  and  in  the 


^"^^■^'^V^*"'^T.,._ 


■  \vamiiN(;ton  was  tiiron<,f.i)  with  oknkr 
enthusiastic  fkuinds " 

rouncil  had  won  for  him  a  host  of  friends,  and  in 
I  he  election  of  1S2X  he  was  successful  in  winning 
the  majont\-  of  \otes  o\er  John  QuincN'  .\danis. 
On  the  da\  of  his  inauguratif)n.  Washington  was 
thronged  with  the  general's  triumphant  and  en- 


thusiastic friends,  who  enjoyed  the  occa.sion  to  the 
fullest  and  cared  not  a  bit  that  the  citizens  of 
Washington  and  those  Ikhii  the  northern  and 
n.iddle  States  thought 
these  new-comers  the 
ciueerest  sort  of  peo[)le, 
and  rather  resented  their 
attendance.  They  ac- 
companied their  hero  as 
he  marched  along  Penn- 
syhania  A\-enue  with 
the  martial  stride  of  the 
warrior,  and  the  proces- 
sion took  on  the  appear- 
ance of  an  assault  on  the 
Capitol  by  a  crowd  of 
roughly  dres.sed  pioneers. 
The  stanch  old  warrior- 
chief  not  on!)-  ser\cd 
two  terms,  as  he  had 
planned,  but  at  their 
close  handed  the  office  on 
to  the  man  of  his  choice, 
his  one-time  secretary 
of  state.  Van  Btiren. 

8.  MARTIN  VAN 
BUREN.  On  March  4, 
18.^7,  Jackson  and  Mar- 
tin \'an  Buren  rode  to- 
gether from  the  White 
House  to  the  Capitol  in 
a  beautiful  phaeton  made 
from  timber  of  the  old 
frigate  Constiliilion,  the 
gift  to  the  general  from 
the  Democrats  of  New 
York  City.  They  were  ac- 
companied by  a  militar>' 
])rocession  and  cheered 
by  the  citizens  along  the 
wa\',  while  twent>'  thou- 
sand persons  listened 
to  the  inaugural  ad- 
dress, read  with  remark- 
abledistinctnessfrom  the 
historic  eastern  portico. 
Van  Buren  then  returned 
to  the  i)ri\ate  residence 
he  was  occupxing  in 
Washington,  and,  with 
fine  deference,  insisted 
that  Jackson  remain  at 
the  White  House  until 
his  departure  for  Tennessee  a  few  days  later. 
Van  Buren  was  the  first  of  the  new  school  of 
Presidents,  those  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
Revolution:  while  his  predecessor,  the  last  of 
the   old    school,    was    the    first   e.\- President   to 
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Ica\o  Washington  in  a  railway  carriage.  This 
iiiaiiginaliiin  cslahiished  the  custom  of  the  out- 
lioini;  anti  liie  incoming  President  riding  together 
lo  tin-  Capitol. 


"IN    I  111.    IM(ol  l:^-.|(  A    II  \U1<I 


9.  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON.  ri|i- 
pccanoc  and  Tvii-r.  loo."  was  the  campaign  cr\'  of 
the  part\'  th.it  elected  Harrison,  while  log-cabins 
in  e\er\'  conceivable  form. — c\cn  laundresses  ad- 
\crlisc(l  ih.il  the\'  were  able  to  do  up  shirts  in 
ihe  most  approved  log-cabin  st\le.  -popular 
>ong>.  .nid  meetings  measured  by  acre>.  of  men, 
made  the  year  1S40  one  of  the  most  demon--lra- 
ii\ein  the  history  of  election  campaigns.  Il  is  also 
noted  thai  Harrison  was  the  first  of  the  i'resi- 
dential  candidates  In  lake  n]>  ihe  |)rac-rice  o| 
"stump  speaking."     Before  Harrison's  inaugiir.i- 


tion.  \'an  Buren  invited  him  to  the  White  House 
as  a  guest,  and  entertained  him  with  all  that  easy 
<'ourtc,sy  so  natural  to  him. 

In  ilie  procession,  Harrison  rode  a  beautiful 
white  horse,  and  follow- 
ing him  were  several  log- 
cabin  floats.  The  cer- 
emonies were  unusually 
elaborate  and  fatiguing. 
,1  cold  northeast  wind 
was  blowing,  and  he 
stood  on  the  east  porch 

to  lo    deliver   his   address. 

7  Those  near  him  observed 

■'  his     weakness,     but     he 

matle  light  of  it  and  in- 
sisted that  he  was  ecjual 
WBtf^  .^  to  Ihedemandsof  iheoc- 

S^^S  WJi»" j2ln^  casion.  But  the  e.xertion 
.ind  exposure  were  more 
ihan  his  already  enfee- 
bled heal  I  h  could  bear, 
and  on  .April  fourth,  jiisl 
one  month  from  his  in- 
<uigiiralion,  hedied. 

10.  JOHN  TYLER. 
1  \  ler  was  the  first  \'ice- 
I'resident  lo  become 
rresidenl  b\  the  death  of 
his  chief.  He  was  al  his 
home  in  X'irgini.i  when 
ihe  news  ot  the  death  of 
ll.irrison  was  liroughl  to 
him.  He  immediateK' 
hastened  lo  \\  ashington. 
arriving  there  on  the 
morning  of  April  sixth, 
riius,  for  tvv'o  days,  the 
I  niied  States  was  with- 
out .1  President.  When 
the  members  of  Harri- 
son's cabinet  waited  on 
Tv  ler,  he  informed  them 
ih.it  ihev'  were  all  lo  re- 
lain  their  posts.  He  then 
look  the  oath  of  office 
.ind  oil  the  following  day  attended  the  funeral 
of  his  predecessor.  His  inaugural  address  was  a 
published  one,  issui'd  lo  the  people  of  the  I'nited 
Slates,  selling  forth  the  principles  which  shoiikl 
guide  his  administration. 

11.  JAMES  K.  POLK.  Tyler  did  not  make 
a  V  erv  ]iopnl.ir  I'residenl.  .ind  so  was  not  even  a 
candidair  for  reelection.  .\s  lor  Polk,  he  was  a 
jiartv'  candi<late  rather  than  the  people's  choice, 
and  had  been  chosen  because  \'an  Buren,  the 
other  nominee,  was  not  in  favor  of  the  annexation 
of     Texas.      Polk    was   so   little    known    ih.il    all 
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through  the  campaign,  and  even  on  the  da>-  of  his 
inauguration,  the  quen,-,  "Who  is  Polk?"  was  the 
derisixe  cry  of  the  opposition.  However,  Polk 
was  a  man  of  some  renown  in  Tennessee,  having 
been  a  state  representative,  speaker  of  the  house, 
and  go\eriior. 

Mr.  Polk  left  his  home  in  Tennessee,  on  his 
way  to  Washington,  in  the  latter  part  of  January-. 
He  was  accompanied  b>'  his  wife  and  se\eral 
friends.  1  le  had  a  long  interview  with  his  vener- 
able friend,  .\ndrow  Jackson,  and  then  proceeded 
to  W  ashington,  where  he  arrived  on  the  thirteenth 
of  Februar\-.  He  was  inimediatel>'  waited  on  by 
a  committee  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  who 
informed  him  that  the  returns  from  the  electoral 
colleges  had  been  opened  and  the  ballots  counted 
on  the  previous  day.  and  that  he  had  been  dul\ 
elected  President  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
da\'  of  his  inauguration,  every  quarter  of  the 
I'nion  was  represented  in  Washington, — perhaps 
through  a  desire  to  learn  more  of  this  stranger 
President, — and  after  the  procession,  which  es- 
corted Mr.  Polk  from  Coleman's  Hotel  to  the 
Capitol,  the  ceremonies  went  off  in  the  usual 
manner.  Though  rain  fell  steadily  throughout 
the  day  he  delivered  his  address  from  the  portico 
to  a  wide,  moving  sea  of  umbrellas,  with  no  pro- 
tection save  an  umbrella  held  o\er  his  head. 
Chief-Justice  Taney  administered  the  oath  of 
othce,  and  in  the  evening  the  Presidential  part\ 
attended  two  balls  given  in  its  honor. 

An  interesting  contem[)orary  note  of  Polk'.- 
inauguration  is  the  following:  Professor  Morse 
brought  out  his  new  magnetic  telegraph  to  the 
portico  platform,  from  which  point  he  could  hear 
everything  that  went  on,  having  under  view  all 
the  ceremonies  performed,  transmitting  the  re- 
sults to  Baltimore  as  fast  as  they  transpired. 

12.  ZACHARY  TAYLOR.  The  twelfth  Presi- 
dent was  another  whose  popularity  was  due  to 
excellent  service  on  the  field  of  battle,  for  he  was 
the  hero  of  a  successful  war,  that  with  Mexico. 
.\t  the  time  of  his  election  he  was  living  in  Louis- 
iana, though,  as  he  was  born  in  \irginia,  that 
"Mother  of  Presidents"  claimed  him  as  another 
of  her  sons  to  be  thus  honored.  The  long  journey 
from  this  southern  State  to  the  capital  was 
somewhat  such  a  triumph  as  Washington's  had 
been.  In  all  the  towns  through  which  he  ])assed 
he  was  greeted  with  gorgeous  jirocessions  and 
most  enthu.siastic  acclamations.  He  was  inaugu- 
rated on  March  5,  1849,  amid  a  vast  assemblage 
of  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

13.  MILLARD  FILLMORE.  .'Kccording  to 
the  pro\isiou  of  the  Constitution,  Fillmore  be- 
came President  on  the  death  of  President  Taylor. 
He  was  inaugurated  on  Thursday,  July  10,  1850. 
ill  the  presence  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  and 


was  the  second  President  to  come  from  New  V'c^rk. 
Van  Buren  having  been  the  first.  Immediateh 
after  Fillmore's  accession,  all  the  members  of  the 
cabinet  of  General  Taylor  tendered  their  resigna- 
tions. .^  new  cabinet  was  organized,  not  without 
some  difficulty,  with  Daniel  W  ebster  as  secretary 
of  state.  It  is  interesting  to  com()are  the  cabinet 
of  1850.  which  con.sisted  of  se\en  members,  with 
that  of  Washington,  which  had  only  three,  the 
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secretaries  of  state,  of  the  treasury',  and  of  war, 
with  an  attorney-general,  who  was  not  then  con- 
sidered a  member  of  the  cabinet,  but  its.advisor. 
14.  FRANKLIN  PIERCE.  New  Hampshire, 
in  1853,  furnished  the  next  President,  General 
Franklin  Pierce,  a  hero  of  the  Mexican  W  ar.  In 
his  inaugural  address,  he  maintained  that  slav-ery 
was  recognized  by  the  Constitution  and  that  the 
l-"ugiti\e  Slave  Law,  being  constitutional,  should 
l)e  enforced.  On  the  other  hand,  a  love  for  the 
union  of  the  States  was  conspicuous  in  this  inau- 
gural address,  a  position  he  still  held  upon  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War.  It  was  said  of  President 
Pierce  that  he  came  into  office  with  ver\-  little 
opposition,  and  went  out  without  an>'.  He  met 
with  a  good  deal  of  it  while  in  office,  however. 
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15.  JAMES  BUCHANAN.  On  the  inaugura- 
tion of  our  first  h.icliulor  Presitlmt,  in  1H57,  the 
procession,  which  accompanied  him  to  the  Capitol 
from  tliL-  National  Ihitei,  was  planned  with  more 
thai\  ordinary  caro,  his  carriage  being  preceded  l)\' 
a  liliert)'  car  drawn  by  six  horses  and  surmounted 
bv  a  high  pedestal  ujion  which  stood  the  Cioddess 
herself,  magniricentb'  attired  and  standing  be- 
side a  liberty  Jiole  fifty  feet  high.  Following  the 
larriage  in  which  rode  the  President  and  the 
President-elect,  came  a  float,  bearing  a  large 
model  of  a  full-rigged  shi|i,  made  by  the  mechan- 
ics at  the  Washington  Xa\  y  Yard,  and  on  whicli, 
as  the  |')rocession  mo\ed  along,  sailors  were  en- 
gaged in  various  duties  in  the  rigging  and  on  the 
deck,  as  if  at  sea. 

Kefreshineiits  were  served  to  fifteen  thousand 
guests  at  the  inaugural  ball.  .\t  the  head  of  the 
t.ible  was  a  p\ramid  of  cake  four  fi-et  high,  with 
a  flag  for  each  State  and  Territory,  each  flag  bear- 
ing the  coat  of  arms  of  the  State  it  represented. 

16.  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN.  Rumors  of  a 
plan  to  ass,is?-in,ite  l.inioln  on  his  way  to  the 
capital  caused  his  friends  to  insist  that  he  pass 
through  Baltimore  and  sli|)  quietly  into  Wash- 
ington. .\s  a  further  safeguard,  when  he  was  in- 
augur.iled  on  Man  h  4.  iSfil,  he  was  surrounded 


b\'  troops  under  command  of  deneral  Scott 
Since  the  day  of  his  election,  he  had  not  uttered 
one  word  concerning  the  condition  of  affairs,  and 
o\er  twent\-five  thousand  strangers  were  in  the 
city  to  hear  his  address.  Mai\\'  of  them  slept  in 
the  ('a()itol  or  on  the  streets,  since  it  was  impos- 
sible for  all  to  find  rooms  and  l)eds.  The  arrange- 
ments for  the  procession  were  ver\-  bad,  the  throng 
jiressing  upon  the  President's  carriage  so  that  it 
was  often  necessary  to  stop  for  the  crowd  tci  fall 
back.  In  the  procession  was  a  \an.  labeled 
"("onstitulion"  on  which  sat  thirt\-four  young 
girls  dressed  in  white.  re])resenting  the  States  of 
the  Union. 

.\rri\ing  at  the  C"a|)ilol,  the  c.uriage  stop])ed  at 
the  pri\ate  door  and  the  two  I'resideiits  entered 
the  Senate  Chamber  arm  in  arm.  Mr.  Buchanan 
was  jiale  and  nervous,  but  IJncoln's  face,  though 
slight !>•  flushed,  was  as  grave  and  impassive  as 
th.it  of  an  Indian.  The  oath  of  office  ha\ing  been 
administered  b\'  Chief-Justice  TaneN',  on  the  east 
l>orch  of  the  Cajiitol,  President  Lincoln  stepped 
to  the  front  and  delivered  his  addres,s  in  a 
clear,  strong  voice,  which  was  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  applau.se.  Horace  Cireelcy  .said  of  this 
address:  "I  sat  just  behind  Lincoln  when  he 
read    it,    on    a    bright,    still,    warm    March   day, 
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expecting  lo  hear  ihe  ileii\ery  arrested  In  llie 
crack  of  a  rille  aimed  at  liis  heart;  but  it  pleased 
("lod  to  postpone  the  deed,  tliough  there  was  fort\- 
times  the  opportunity  to  shoot  him  in  '61  tiiat 
there  was  in  '65,  and  at  least  forty  times  as  many 
intent  on  liilling  or  having  him  killed." 

it  was  in  his  second  inaugural  address  that 
Lincoln  used  as  the  closing  words;  "With  malice 
toward  none;  with  charit\'  for  all;  with  firmness 
in  the  right,  as  (iod  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let 
us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in;  to  hind 
up  the  nation's  wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall 
have  borne  the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and  his 
orphans — to  do  all  which  ma\'  achie\e  and  cherish 
a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with 
all  nations." 

17.  ANDREW  JOHNSON.  On  the  morning 
of  the  lifteenth  of  Ajjril,  lSh,=i,  the  fearful  tidings 
of  Lincoln's  assassination  were  spread  abroad. 
The  At torney-( General,  James  Speed,  waited  upon 
\  ice- President  Johnson  with  the  otticial  communi- 
cation. .At  ten  o'clock,  but  little  more  than  two 
hours  after  the  death  of  the  President,  a  small 
assemblage  met  in  Mr.  Johnson's  private  apart- 
ments and  Chief -Justice  Chase  administered  the 
oath.  The  ceremonies  were  brief,  hut  in\ested 
with  more  than  usual  solemnitx .  President 
Johnson  immediateU  iii\iled  the  members  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  cabinet  to  retain  their  |)laces.  His 
administration  was  ;i  stornu'  one  and  he  was  not 
renominated. 

18.  ULYSSES  S.  GRANT.  Owing  his  election 
to  national  popularity  rather  than  to  his  parl\'. 
( irant  awakened  an  unusual  enthusiasm  among 
the  people.  On  March  4.  iWk).  Washington  was 
again  crowded  with  \isilors  from  e\er>-  jiart  of 
the  I'nion,  all  anxious  lo  help  install  the  man  of 
their  choice.  It  was  estimated  that  twenty 
thousand  persons  from  New  N'ork  alone  went  lo 
attend  the  ceremonies.  The  procession  which 
accompanied  him  was  a  militar\'  one,  and  many  an 
old  veteran  of  the  .Army  of  the  Potomac  was  lo 
be  seen  in  the  rank.'j. 

On  his  second  inauguration,  in  187,^,  Presiilent 
(.rant  was  tendered  the  use  of  the  chair  occupied 
h\  Washington  on  his  first  inauguration. 

19.  RUTHERFORD  B.  HA'V'ES.  The  cam- 
paign of  iNjt)  wan  .so  hotly  contested  and  so  many 
irregularities  were  charged  against  the  election 
returns  in  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Florida,  and 
Louisiana,  that  both  parties  claimed  the  victory-. 
In  order  to  settle  the  dispute,  Congress  agreed  to 
refer  the  contested  returns  to  a  joint  electoral 
commission,  composed  of  five  senators,  fi\e  repre- 
.sentatives,  and  five  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
This  body  finally  decided  that  185  electoral  votes 
had  been  cast  for  Ha%es  and  Wheeler,  and  184 
for  Tilden  and  Hendricks.     Thev  came  to  this 


decision  on  .March  2,  just  two  days  before  Grant's 
term  was  lo  e.\pire,  and  three  days  before  March 
5,  the  day  for  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Presi- 
dent. ICverything  went  off  apparently  with  as 
much  enthusiasm  as  in  the  case  of  the  more 
popular  inaugurations. 

20.  JAMES  A.  GARFIELD.  The  inaugura- 
tion of  the  twentieth  President,  on  March  4,  1881, 
marked  the  hundredth  year  after  the  close  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  the  twentieth  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  W  ar.  C.arfield  was  the 
Noungest  brigadier-general  in  the  army  at  the 
time  of  his  service  and  was  now,  as  President,  to 
become  its  commander-in-chief.  The  military 
procession  which  preceded  him  on  the  way  to  the 
Capitol,  and  again  passed  in  review  before  him 
after  the  inauguration  was  over,  was  led  by  Gen- 
eral Sherman,  who  now  saluted,  as  his  .superior, 
his  former  subordinate  in  the  I'nion  Army.  For 
over  two  hours.  President  Garfield  stood  bare- 
headed,in  a  sharp  March  wind,  w  hile  the  marching 
troops  swejjt  past. 

21.  CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR.  On  the  death 
of  President  Garfield,  caused  by  wounds  inflicted 
by  an  assassin,  on  {he  night  of  September  19, 
t88i,  the  cabinet  at  once  announced  the  fact  to 
the  Vice-President,  Mr.  Arthur,  then  in  New 
N'ork  Cit\-,  and  at  their  suggestion,  he  took  the 
oalh  of  office  within  an  hour.  The  oath  was  ad- 
ministered b>-  Justice  Brady,  at  2;i5  a.m.,  in 
the  presence  of  eight  w'itnesses,  among  whom 
were  President  Arthur's  son  and  Elihu  Root. 

On  September  22,  the  oath  of  office  was  again 
administered,  this  time  in  the  Capitol,  by  Chief- 
Justice  Waite,  ex-Presidents  (irant  and  Hayes 
occupying  prominent  positions  in  the  room.  It 
was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  nation 
that  two  ex-Presidents  were  witnesses  when  a 
new  President  took  the  oath.  The  solemnity  of 
the  occasion  was  heightened  b\'  the  consciousness 
of  the  fact  that  a  fourth  President  la>-  dead  in 
another  part  of  the  Capitol  building. 

22.  GROVER  CLEVELAND.  This  President 
was  nominated  li\  his  party,  elected  by  the  people, 
and  itiaugurated  by  everylxxK-.  .All  the  world 
was  there  in  deputy  to  see  the  ceremonies.  Mr. 
Cleveland,  then  governor  of  New  York  State,  left 
Albany  unobserved  and  arrived  in  Washington 
almost  unnoticed,  a  trip  of  JelTersonian  simplicity. 
.At  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  March  4,  1S85, 
high  officers  of  the  army  and  na\y,  in  full  uniform, 
members  of  thediiiliiniaticcori)S,  in  their  gorgeous 
dress,  and  privileged  guests  began  to  arri\-e  at 
the  Capitol.  Then  came  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  outgoing  cabinet.  Soon  followed  President 
Arthur,  between  Senators  Sherman  and  Ransom, 
— the  North  and  the  South,— and  a  little  later  Mr. 
Cleveland  entered,  escorted  b\-  the  same  gentle- 
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iiu-ii.  1  lu'  IVesiiliMiI  .111(1  ihr  I'lfsidonl  i-lf(  I 
watched  the  \'ice-l'residt'iit  laki-  the  o.uii,  and 
llu'ii  all  proceeded  to  the  portico  where  (_'le\  eland 
was  to  be  inatigurated.  At  the  conclusion,  his 
brothers  and  sisters  lookini;  on.  he  kissed  the 
little  nil  lie  his  mother 
had  given  him,  the  Chief- 
Jnstice  extending  the 
book  to  him.  After  four 
>'ears  of  ijrivate  life, 
Cleveland  was  again  in- 
vested with  the  high 
office  of  President  on 
March  4,  189,^.  He  used 
the  same  little  Bible  as 
before,  on  a  fly-leaf  of 
which  was  the  certificate 
of  his  first  inauguration, 
signed  bv  Chief-Justice 
Waite, 

23.  BENJAMIN  HAR- 
RISON. .\  iihotogra]ih 
of  the  inaugural  servicer 
of  the  twenty-third  Pres- 
ident shows  a  vast  con- 
vention of  umbrellas  — 
even  the  Chief -Justice  is 
Ijeing  so  sheltered  as  he 
hulds  out  the  Bible  in 
administering  the  oath. 
March  1889  was  coming 
in  like  a  lamb,  accom- 
panied, however,  on  the 
fourth  day,  liy  a  soaking 
rain.  Still,  this  did  noi 
interfere  with  any  part  ol 
the  program  except  the 
fireworks  and  torchlight 
])arade  planned  for  the 
evening. 

Hannibal  Hamlin,  who 
himself  had  been  inau- 
gurated as  Vice-President 
just  twenty-eight  years 
before,  was  among  the 
witnesses.  Like  Cle\'e- 
land,  the  new  Presidem 
made  a  departure  from 
custom  that   must   have 

filled  with  sorrow  the  heart  of  th 


McKiiileyV  old  regiineiu,  the  TweiUx -third  ( )hio, 
who  followed  the  President's  carriage  into  the 
\\  hite  I  louse  grounds. 

The  second  inauguration  of  President   McKin- 
liw  March  4,  l')oi .  \\a>  the  ceiilenni.il  of  the  lirst 
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hief  clerk  ol 

the  Supreme  Court,  who  has  charge  ol  the  Bible 
on  which  so  many  Presidents  ha\e  been  sworn — 
Mr.  Harrison  brought  his  fainiK  Bible  for  the 
ceremom  ,  thus  making  it  a  cherished  heirloom  ol 
the  1  l.irri>-(ins  of  (Hiiiiiiu  giiierations. 

24.  WILLIAM   Mckinley.    .\  touch  of 

sentiment  was  added  to  the  iiiaugur.il  parade  ol 
1S97  l)y  the  presence  of  the  survivors  ot   M.ijor 


one  held  in  Washington.  l-"xactly  one  hundred 
\f,irs  before.  Thomas  JelTerson  had  taken  the 
oath  of  ollice  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  ihe  unlinished 
C.ipilol.  .iroiiiid  which  the  buildings  of  the  iiewl\- 
loimdrd  sill.ige  which  w,ir~  to  become  the  se.U  ol 
go\ermiieiil  were  juhl  being  erected.  During  the 
ceiilurx  the  ceremonies  and  cost  times  had  changed 
\er\  much,  and  now  there  were  no  carri.iges  ol 
statt'ibiit  how  the  procession  had  increased  in  size! 
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25.  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT.  On  Srpuni 
l)er  6,  1901.  President  McKinley  was  shol  wliile 
attending  the  Pan-Anieriam  Exposition  at  liut- 
falo,  Xew  York,  and,  after  lingering  a  week,  died 
on  September  14.  The  Vice-President,  who  had 
been  told  tlie  President  would  recover,  was  in  the 
Adirondack  Mountains  with  his  family.  Upon 
receiving  the  news,  he  hurried  to  Buffalo  by 
special  train,  arriving  there  on  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 14,  at  I  :,^4  P.M.  .Xt  ,^:,V'.  i>t  the  presence  of 
friends  and  a  number  of  the  officers  of  the  cabinet, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  took  the  oath  of  office.  In  a  near- 
by room  lay  the  dead  President,  the  third  to 
suffer  martyrdom. 

President  Roosevelt's  inaugural  address  was 
not  a  hundred  words  long:  "1  shall  take  the  oath 
at  once  in  response  to  your  request;  and  in  this 
hour  of  deep  and  terrible  national  bereavement, 
I  wish  to  state  that  it  shall  be  my  aim  to  con- 
tinue unbroken  the  policy  of  President  McKinley 
for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  our  beloved 
country-." 

President  Roosevelt's  second  inauguration,  in 
1905,  witnessed  the  finest  parade  ever  held  in 
Washington.  In  the  procession  of  thirty-five 
thousand  men,  all  parts  of  the  country,  even  to 
the  islands  beyond  the  seas,  were  represented. 
Governors,  with  their  staft's,  West  Point  cadets, 
Rough  Riders,  cow-boys,  Indians,  a  Filipino  band 
playing  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  political 
and  commercial  clubs  from  all  parts  of  the  Union 
— it  was  like  a  panoramic  scene  showing  the  won- 
derful greatness  and  expanse  of  the  country  of 
which  he  was  to  be  the  chief  executive  for  another 
term  of  office,  the  only  Vice-President  who  had 
taken  the  place  of  a  deceased  President  and 
then  been  himself  elected  to  the  office. 

26.  WILLIAM  HOWARD  TAFT.  March  has 
shone  brightly  on  some  inaugurations,  stormed 
upon  others,  frozen  and  frosted  a  few  delegations, 
and  sent  se\"eral  audiences  h(jme  soaking  wet  to 
nurse  colds  and  inlUienza.  But  of  all  the  lion-like 
days  which  have  ushered  in  new  Presidential 
administrations,  the  fourth  day  of  March  in  1909 
was  the  severest  ever  known.  .A  parade  which 
was  to  eclipse  all  former  ones  had  been  planned, 
but  when  the  day  came,  many  of  the  would-be 
participants  were  stalled  in  snow-drifts  miles 
from  Washington.  Those  who  had  arrived  in 
time  found  Pennsvlvania  .Xvenue  no  place  for  a 
procession,  and  all  plans  had  to  be  abandoned. 
But  to  reward  the  faithful  who  had  gathered 
about  the  historic  east  portico.  President  Taft  in- 
sisted upon  taking  the  oath  of  office  there,  though 
the  remainder  of  the  ceremonies  were  conducted 
inside  the  Capitol. 

27.  WOODROW  WILSON.  President  Wil- 
^iin's  desire  for  JetYersonian  simplicity  was  dis- 


tinctly rellecled  in  the  pl.ms  for  his  inaugiir.uion, 
though  the  celebration  was  sufficiently  elaborate. 
l''or  days  before,  the  streets  of  Washington  were 
filled  with  new-comers,  anxious  lo  be  in  lime  for 
the  event.  It  vv.is  estimated  that  there  were 
joo.ooo  strangers  in  the  citv',  and  ,vi.O"<>  people 
in  the  procession.  President-t-lect  Wilson  left 
Princeton,  .New  Jersev',  on  the  third  of  March  in 
a  special  train,  escorted  1>>  live  hundred  students. 
The  train  pitlled  out  to  the  strains  of  the  college 
song: 

"Her  sons  stiall  give. 
While  they  sliall  live, 
Three  cheers  for  Old  Massau." 

.\  new  feature  of  this  inauguration  was  a  parade 
and  pageant,  on  the  third  of  March,  bv'  repre- 
sentatives of  the  woman-suffrage  interests  of  the 
countrj-. 

Four  years  later.  President  Wilson  took  the 
oath  of  office  twice,  on  Sunday  at  noon,  privately, 
in  the  executive  rooms  at  the  Capitol,  and  on 
the  following  day  publicly.  In  spite  of  the  incle- 
ment weather,  there  was  a  parade,  an  innovation 
being  the  army  tanks  that  trundled  along  Penn- 
sylvania .\\'enue — sinister  heralds  of  the  declara- 
tion of  war  against  Germany  that  was  to  follow 
just  a  month  and  a  day  later,  when  the  United 
States  cast  in  her  lot  with  the  .Xllies. 

28.  WARREN  G.  HARDING.  Elected  in 
November,  1920,  by  the  most  sweeping  majority 
in  our  history,  at  the  first  Presidential  election 
in  which  the  women  of  the  country  exercised 
the  full  franchise,  Mr.  Harding  is  to  be  inau- 
gurated with  less  poinp  and  circumstance  than 
usually  attends  the  ceremony.  -Vt  his  exjiresscd 
wish,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Inauguration,  com- 
po.sed  of  three  senators  and  three  representatives, 
canceled  all  plans  for  any  elaborate  ceremonies  on 
the  east  portico,  f[)r  the  parade  and  the  inaugiu'al 
ball.  Mr.  Harding  will  drive  to  the  Ca|iitol  in  an 
automobile,  the  first  President  to  go  to  his  inau- 
guration in  a  motor-car.  The  President-elect  will 
take  the  oath  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  in  the  event 
of  bad  weather,  after  Calvin  Coolidge  has  been 
sv\T)rn  in  as  Vice-President.  The  cost  of  the  inatj- 
guration,  it  is  believed,  will  not  exceed  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  whereas,  if  the  original  jilans  had 
been  carried  through,  the  cost  would  probably 
have  amounted  to  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

.An  interesting  historical  touch  at  the  inaugu- 
ration ceremony,  in  administering  the  oath,  will 
be  the  use  of  a  small  stand  which  was  first  used 
at  the  inauguration  of  President  Lincoln.  It  has 
been  used  in  all  the  inaugurations  since  then 
except  when  Mr.  Taft  was  sworn  in,  when,  owing 
to  the  weather,  the  cereinonie>  were  conducted 
in  the  Senate  Chatnber. 
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The  one  of  them  highl  Adam  Hell. 
The  olher  dim  of  the  Clough. 
The  third  '.eas  William  of  Cloudesley, 
,4  »  archer  good  enough. 

IkjLD  archt-rs  thc-x-  were  and  sworn  brothers  all 
three.  One  of  them  was  called  Adam  Bell,  the 
other  was  Clini  of  the  Cloiigh,  and  the  third  was 
William  of  Cloudesley.  For  killing  the  king's  deer 
they  were  outlawed  men,  and  deep  in  the  forest 
of  Knglewood  they  had  found  a  safe  retreat. 
Many  a  time  did  the  proud  sheriff  of  Carlisle  set 
out  with  the  intention  of  capturing  these  hold 
outlaws,  but  each  time  he  came  back  to  the  town 
as  empty-handed  as  he  went  forth,  .^nd  Adam 
Bell,  and  Clim  of  the  Clough,  and  William  of 
Cloudesle>'  were  as  happ>-  as  the  da\-  was  long 
beneath  the  merry  greenwood  tree,  and  with  their 
bows  and  arrows  thes'  brought  down  the  fat  deer 
of  the  forest,  and  laughed  defiance  at  the  sheriff 
and  the  king  and  all  the  law  and  justice  in 
Kngland. 

IS'ow  -A.dam  Bell  and  Clim  of  the  Clough  were 
bachelors,  but  William  of  Cloudesley  was  a  mar- 
ried man.  .Xnd  after  a  time  William  felt  that 
there  was  nothing  he  so  longed  for  in  all  \\\\> 
world  as  a  glimjjse  of  his  wife  and  his  three  chil 
dren;  and  so  he  told  his  comrades  one  da>'  that  he 
must  go  back  to  Carlisle  to  see  .Mice  his  wife  and 
his  three  little  children. 

"By  my  troth,"  said  .Mlam  Bell,  ">ou  go  noi 
back  to  Carlisle,  if  you  listen  to  me.  For  if  once 
\-ou  venture  out  of  this  wild-wood  and  if  ihe 
sheriff  ever  gets  his  hand  on  \-ou,  thai  will  In-  the 
end  of  William  of  Cloudesley." 

But  for  all  the>'  might  sa>-,  \\  illiam  \\<is  ileler- 
mined  to  go.  "If  1  am  not  back  by  this  time  to- 
morrow," said  he,  "you  can  be  sure  thai  I  am 
either  taken  prisoner  or  am  slain." 

William  took  leave  of  his  two  sworn  brothers, 
.md  straight  to  the  town  of  Carlisle  he  came. 
There  he  tapped  on  the  window  of  his  own  house 
and  called  to  .Mice  to  let  him  in.  .Mice  came  to 
the  window  and  frightened  enough  was  she. 
"Alas,"  she  said,  "what  do  you  here?  This  place 
has  been  watched  for  you  this  half-yi'ar  and 
more."  "Well,  now  that  I  am  here,"  answered 
William,  "you  might  let  me  in.  i'etch  food  and 
drink,  and  while  we  ma\-,  let  us  make  good  cheer." 

So  William  came  into  the  house,  and  Alice,  like 
ihe  true  wife  she  was,  brought  him  meat  and  drink 


in  great  plenty  and  did  all  she  could  to  please 
him.  It  was  great  joy  to  her  to  see  her  husband, 
whom  she  loved  as  her  life,  and  William  was  glad 
enough,  too,  to  see  .Mice  his  wife  again  and  his 
three  little  children. 

By  ill  chance  it  happened  that,  dwelling  in 
William's  house,  there  was  a  wretched  old  woman 
that  William  had  cared  for  out  of  charily  for 
many  a  long  year.  Little  cause  had  she  to  repay 
his  kindness  in  this  way,  but  nevertheless,  in  hope 
of  a  reward,  up  she  rose  and  forth  she  went,  and. 
as  fast  as  she  could  she  came  to  the  justice  hall  of 
the  town  of  Carlisle.  She  told  the  justice  thai 
this  night  William  of  Cloudesley  had  come  back 
to  his  house,  and  justice  and  sherifl  both  were 
filled  with  joy  at  the  news  she  brought.  They 
gave  her  a  present  of  a  fine  scarlet  gown,  and  the 
false  creature  took  the  gift,  and  hid  it  away,  and 
home  she  went  and  la\  down  again  as  though 
nothing  had  happened. 

But  the  ju^ti^■e  and  the  sheriff  roused  up  all  the 
town  of  Carlisle,  and  in  great  haste  the  people 
came  thronging  to  W  illiam's  house.  They  siu'- 
rounded  the  house  on  every  side,  and  within  the 
house  that  good  yeoman  heard  the  noise  of  folk 
as  they  hurried  thither.  Then  .-Mice  opened  a 
back  window  and  looked  all  aroiuid  and  saw  the 
justice  and  sheriff  and  all  the  great  crowd  thai 
was  with  ihem. 

".Mas,  treason!"  cried  .Mite,  for  she  saw  ihat 
her  husband  had  been  betrayed.  .\nd  William 
look  his  sword  and  his  buckler  and  his  bow  and 
arrows  and  his  three  children  and  shut  himself  ii|) 
in  the  strongest  room  of  the  house.  Brave  .Mice 
seized  an  ax  in  her  hand,  and  standiiig  before  ihe 
dt)or  she  cried,  "He  shall  die  thai  comes  through 
this  door,  as  long  as  I  may  stand!" 

Then  William  at  the  <'hamber  window  benl  his 
irustN'  bow  and  sent  an  arrow  that  smote  the  jus- 
tice on  the  breast ;  but  worse  luck  for  William,  the 
arrow  shivered  to  pieces  on  the  coat  of  mail  the 
justice  wore.  "If  thy  coat  had  been  no  better 
than  mine,"  said  \\  illiam,  "ni\'  arrow  had  touched 
ihee  nearer  the  bone."  'A'ield  thee,  yield  thee, 
Willianj  of  Cloudesle\- !"  cried  out  the  justice  then. 
'.\  curse  on  his  heart."  the  bra\e  .Mice  answered, 
"who  coimsels  ni\  husband  so!"  "Set  fire  to  the 
house!"  commanded  the  sherilT,  angrily;  "since 
nothing  else  will  do,  we  shall  burn  therein  William 
and  his  wife  and  his  children  too." 
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They  fired  the  house  in  many  a  place,  and  soon 
the  flames  mounted  high.  When  William  saw 
the  flames  draw  near,  then  he  opened  a  window 
in  the  strong  room,  and  with  ropes  made  of  sheets 
he  let  down  his  wife  and  his  three  children. 
"Ha\e  here  my  treasure, " 
shouted  William  to  the 
sherifT,  "my  wife  and  m\' 
three  children.  Do  them 
no  harm,  but  wreak  all 
your  wrath  upon  me." 

Arrow  after  arrow  Wil- 
liam shot  until  all  his 
arrows  were  gone,  and 
nearer  and  nearer  the  hot 
flames  came  until  at  last 
even  his  bowstring  was 
burnt  in  two.  Thick 
and  fast  the  sparks  fell 
around  him,  and  a  hard- 
pressed  man  was  William 
then.  "This  is  a  coward's 
death  to  die,"  to  him- 
self good  William  said ; 
"far  liever  had  I  charge 
on  all  the  crowd  with  my 
naked  sword  in  hand 
than  cruelly  to  burn, 
shut  up  here  by  my  ene- 
mies." And  with  that  he 
seized  his  sw'ord  and  his 
buckler  and  rushed  out 
among  them,  right  where 
the  throng  was  thickest. 
So  fiercely  he  ran  and  so 
liercely  he  struck  with  his 
good  sharp  sword,  that 
no  man  dared  stand  up  in 
front  of  him,  and  main 
a  one  was  stricken  down 
in  the  fight.  But  then, 
seeing  the  might  of  Wil- 
liam's stroke,  the  people 
ran  and  got  beams  and 
linil)ersand  cast  them  on 
him,  and  so  finally  they 
took  the  good  swordsman 
prisoner.  Hand  and  foot 
they  bound  him  and  cast 
him  in  a  deep  dungeon. 

"Now,  Cloudesley, "  said  the  justice,  "you  shall 
be  hanged  before  another  sun  shall  .set."  ".A  pair 
of  new  gallows  shall  we  make  for  >ou,"  added  the 
.sheriff,  "and  the  gates  of  Carlisle  shall  be  shut 
fast  until  the  deed  is  done.  Neither  dim  of  the 
Clough  nor  .Adam  Bell,  though  they  come  with  a 
thousand  more,  shall  get  in  to  help  you." 

Early  in  the  morning  the  justice  arose,  and  he 


went  to  the  gates  and  gave  orders  that  they  should 
be  tightly  closed,  every  one,  and  opened  to  let  no- 
body in.  And  then  he  went  to  the  market-place 
and  saw  to  it  that  strong  new  gallows  should  be 
reared  just  beside  the  pillor>-.   .\nd  a  little  boy  who 


happened  to  be  there  asked  the  workmen  what 
these  gallows  were  for,  and  they  said,  "To  hang  a 
good  yeoman  called  William  of  Cloudesley." 

Now  this  little  boy  was  the  town  swineherd,  and 
he  watched  the  swine  for  Alice  and  Willifim. 
Many  a  time  had  he  seen  William  in  the  green- 
wood and  had  given  him  food  that  Alice  had  sent 
him.    And  now  he  crept  out  through  a  crevice  in 
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ilu-  wall,  lor  the  gales  were  all  locked,  and  as  fast 
as  his  legs  could  carry  him.  he  ran  to  the  wood  and 
sought  for  Adam  Bell  and  Clim  of  the  Clough.  It 
was  not  long  before  he  found  them,  and  quickU' 
he  told  them  that  William  of  Clotidesley  had  been 
taken  jirisoner  and  was  condemned  to  death  and 
exerylhing  was  ready  for  hanging  him. 

■'Alas!"  then  said  good  Adam  Bell,  "he  had 
clone  better  if  he  had  stayed  with  us.  He  might 
have  dwell  here  in  peace  under  the  shadows  ot  the 
green  forest,  and  so  would  he  have  kept  both  him- 
self and  us  out  of  harm  and  trouble."  Then 
Adam  bent  his  good  strong  bow,  and  soon  a  great 
hart  he  had  slain.  "Take  that.  m\-  lad."  said  he  to 
the  little  swineherd ;  "take  that  for  thy  dinner,  and 
bring  me  my  arrow  again."  "Now  must  we  go 
hence."  said  these  two  bold  archers  to  each  other. 
"We  ma\-  no  longer  tarry  here,  for  William  must 
be  saved,  at  whatever  cost  it  may  be." 

To  Carlisle  the\-  went.  .\dam  Bell  and  Clim  ol 
the  Clough.  earl\  on  this  morning  of  May.  and 
what  there  tlie\  saw  and  what  there  the\'  did. 
this  stor\   nuist  now  tell. 

When  they  reached  the  town  of  merr\  Carli>le. 
the\  foimd  e\er\-  gate  locked,  as  though  the  town 
were  besieged  In  an  enemy,  ".\lack!"  said  good 
Adam  Bell;  "the.se  gales  are  .shut  so  fast  that  I 
see  no  way  of  get  ting  in."  But  Clim  of  the  Clough 
soon  thought  out  a  plan.  "Where  brawn  will  not 
ser\e,  we  must  trust  to  brain."  .said  he;  "let  us 
make  it  aii])rar  that  we  are  come  straight  with 
messages  from  the  king.  f(jr  they  will  not  dare  to 
keep  the  gates  shut  in  the  face  of  the  king's  mes- 
sengers." "I  have  here  a  letter  written  long  ago. 
and  this  1  think  will  do  the  work."  .said  .\dam 
Bell;  "I  doubt  if  the  porter  is  clerk  enough  to  tell 
one  word  from  another." 

Then  .Xdam  Bell  came  up  to  the  gate,  and 
knocked  on  it  loud  and  bold.  "Who  's  there.-"" 
shouted  the  jiorter.  as  he  hurried  to  the  gale,  "and 

what  do  you  mean  by  all   this  racket.-* Fwci 

messengers  are  w-e,"  answered  Clim  of  the  Clough. 
"open,  in  the  king's  name."  "Messengers  or  no 
messengers."  said  the  ])orter.  "no  one  comes 
through  this  gate  until  a  false  thief.  William  ol 
Clotidesley,  is  hanged  high  on  a  gallows-ti-ee." 
Then  Clim  of  the  Clough  spoke  u\),  and  he  swore 
right  roundh  that  if  they  were  kept  standing 
there  an\-  longer,  the  porter  should  suffer  for  il. 
"Look,"  said  he,  ".^-e  you  not  the  king's  seal.-* 
What,  thou  rogue,  art  thou  mad  to  deny  the 
king's  messengers?"  The  porter  looked  wisely  at 
.\<lanrs  old  letter,  and.  though  he  knew-  not  one 
letter  from  another,  supposed  that  it  really  came 
from  the  king,  lie  took  off  his  caj)  respeclfulh 
and  o|iened  the  gate  a  little,  and  soon  the  tw-o  bold 
outlaws  were  within. 

"Well,  now  we  are  in,"  said  Adam  Bell,  to  Clim, 


"of  that  I  am  right  glad;  but  heaven  only  knows 
how  we  are  to  get  out  again."  "If  we  only  had 
the  keys."  answered  Clim  to  .Xdani,  "then  it 
would  be  easy  enough;  ft)r  then  we  could  leave  as 
soon  as  we  saw-  chance  or  need." 

So  they  called  the  porter  to  them  and  .set  upon 
him.  and  in  short  order  they  bound  him,  hand  and 
foot,  and  cast  him  into  the  dinigeon  l)eneath  the 
cit\-  gale,  and  had  his  keys  all  safe  in  their  ow-n 
[lockt-ts.  ".Now-  I  am  the  porter."  said  .'\dam  Bell, 
"the  worst  |iorler  that  merry  Carlisle  has  known 
these  himdred  %-ears.  .\nd  now-  thai  all  is  ready 
here,  we  '11  go  into  the  town  and  see  il  we  can 
rescue  our  sw-orn  brotlu-r  and  comrade  out  of  the 
sheriff's  hands." 

The>  hastened  forth  and  soon  they  came  to  tht- 
markel-pla(-e.  where  the  justice  and  the  sheriff  and 
.1  host  of  squires  and  other  people  of  the  town  had 
( (inie  to  see  the  hanging  of  William  of  Clotidesley. 
In  ,1  ( ,irt  beside  the  gallows  got)d  William  lay, 
bound  h.ind  and  foot,  and  with  the  rope  already 
.iround  his  neik  b\-  which  he  was  to  hang.  .-Xs  he 
l.i>  there,  the  justice  conmianded  the  measure  to 
be  taken  b\-  which  his  gra\c  should  be  made. 
"Stranger  things  have  happened,"  said  William, 
at  ihis.  "than  that  he  who  makes  the  grave  for  me, 
himself  shall  lie  iherein."  "\'ou  speak  proiidh," 
the  justice  answerwl,  "but  this  time  never  lear 
but  I  shall  hang  \-ou  with  my  own  two  hands." 

.\dam  Bell  and  Clim  of  the  Clough  heard  i|uile 
well  what  the  juslice  said,  for  they  were  standing 
not  far  awav-.  .\ikI  W  illiam  ot  Cloudeslev-,  look- 
ing out  of  the  corner  ol  his  eye,  (aught  a  glimpse 
of  his  two  sworn  brothers,  come  there  to  help  him. 
"If  I  only  had  the  use  of  my  hands,"  said  he,  to 
hiniM-lf,  "right  little  would  1  care  for  all  the  jus- 
tice S.IV  s." 

Then  .Xd.uii  Bell  turned  to  Clim  of  the  Clough 
and  siiid  to  him,  "\'ou  take  the  justice  for  your 
mark,  and  at  the  sheriff  I  will  shoot ."  The\-  loosed 
their  arrows  both  at  ouie.  and  one  hit  the  justice 
and  the  other  the  sherilT.  just  as  Adam  had  said. 

Evervbody  ran  from  the  spot  when  thev'  saw 
the  justice  and  the  sheriff  fall,  and  il  was  but  the 
work  of  a  moment  for  .Adam  and  Clim  to  undo  the 
roi)es  with  which  William  was  tied.  William 
rushed  at  an  officer  of  the  town,  and  from  his 
hands  he  wrenched  the  ax  which  he  carried.  With 
his  ax  In-  l.iid  on  right  and  left.  "This  dav  we  live 
or  die!  "  shouted  he  to  his  comrades.  "Il  ever  you 
,ire  in  such  need  .is  1  am  in.  v-ou  shall  find  me  just 
as  true." 

Main  an  arrow  .sped  from  the  bows  of  .*\dam 
and  Clim  and  manv-  a  doughtv  townsman  did  ihev- 
strike.  The  fray  laslwt  long,  and  side  by  side  ihe 
three  sworn  brothers  fought,  like  hardv-  men  and 
bold.  .And  when  iheir  arrows  were  all  gone,  and 
the  crowd  began  to  press  in  close,  then  Adam  and 
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riiiii  ihrcw  their  bows  a\va>-  and  drew  their 
swords  and  kepi  on  lighting  as  before.  Now  the 
whole  town  was  up  in  arms;  the  watch-horns  were 
blown,  the  bells  were  rung  backward,  and  many  a 
woman  wrung  her  hands  and  cried,  "Alas!" 
FinalK'.  the  mayor  of  Carlisle  came  forth  with  a 
great  throng,  and  Adam  and  Clini  and  W'illiaiii 


luck  lo  them  and  to  any  one  else  wlio  would  prc- 
\'ent  a  husband  from  \isiting  and  comforting  his 
wife  and  his  little  children. 

To  the  greenwood  the  three  bold  archers  ran. 
They  laughed  and  were  merry,  for  their  enemies 
were  left  far  behind;  andwhen  they  reached  Engle- 
wood,  there  the\   found  bows  again  and  a  plciiti- 


>.\ii)  ci.iM  Ol-  Tin-;  <  i.oi.i.ii.   siu-;  vui    noi  tiii-  kin(; 


thought  it  was  time  for  them  to  get  away  if  they 
could.  "Treason!  treason!"  the  townsfolk  shout- 
ed; "keep  the  gates,  so  that  these  traitors  do  not 
escape." 

Hut  do  what  they  might,  all  was  in  vain.  The 
three  brothers  fought  so  fiercely  that  even  the 
ma\or  and  all  his  troops  were  held  at  ba\'.  They 
fought  their  way  to  the  gate,  and  in  a  moment 
they  were  outside,  with  the  gate  closed  tight  and 
the  key  turned  in  the  lock.  "Have  here  your 
keys!"  shouted  .-Xdani  Bell;  "if  \ou  take  m\-  ad- 
vice, you  w^ill  appoint  a  new  porter."  He  threw 
the  keys  to  them  over  the  wall,  and  wished  all  bad 


fill  supjiK'  of  arrows.  .\nd  when  they  had  their 
new  hows  in  their  hands,  then  .Adam  Bell  and  Clim 
of  the  Clough  wished  they  were  back  in  Carlisle 
again  before  the  mayor  and  his  troops.  But 
William  said  nothing,  for  he  had  seen  enough  of 
Carlisle  lo  last  him  many  a  long  day.  So  they  sat 
them  down  under  the  greenwood  tree  and  made 
good  cheer;  they  ate  and  drank  and  look  their 
ease,  for  they  were  all  safe  out  of  harm's  way,  and 
as  free  as  the  air  the\-  breathed. 

.\o\v  it  hai^pened  as  they  were  jieacefully  silling 
in  Englewood  under  the  greenwood  tree,  William 
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of  CioudcslfV  thought  hi-  heard  a  woman  weeping; 
and  stepping  a  little  aside,  whom  should  he  find 
hiding  under  the  bushes  but  Alice  his  wife  and  all 
his  three  cliildren!  Then  was  Alice's  grief  turned 
into  joy,  for  till  that  moment  she  liad  supposed 
that  her  husband  was  slain,  for  after  he  had  been 
taken  prisoner  she  had  (led  out  of  Carlisle  and  had 
come  to  ICnglewood  to  try  to  find  Adam  Bell  and 
Clim  of  the  Clough.  But  never  a  glimpse  of  thei7i 
did  she  get,  and  reason  enough,  for  they  had  gone 
to  Carlisle  to  set  William  free.  "Welcome,  wife,  " 
said  W  illiam  to  Alice  then,  "welcome  under  this 
trusty  tree!  Little  I  thought  yesterday  that  ever 
I  should  see  you  again.  But  now  that  >'ou  are 
here,  my  heart  is  out  of  woe;  and  that  >ou  .see  me 
alive,  thank  these  tw'o  loyal  comrades  here  by  my 
side."  ".\o  need  to  speak  of  that."  said  Adam 
Bell.  "We  had  better  be  thinking  of  oin-  supper, 
which  yet  is  running  on  foot." 

Then  the\'  went  down  into  a  meadow,  these 
bold  archers  all  three,  and  each  of  them  .shot  a 
noble  hart,  the  best  that  he  could  find.  And  after 
that  they  all  sat  down  to  supper,  and  gave  thanks 
for  their  good  fortune,  and  all  were  merr\'  and 
glad.  "Have  here  the  best,  Alice  my  wife,"  said 
William  of  Cloudesley;  "for  you  stood  by  me 
lioldly  and  true  on  the  day  when  I  was  well  nigh 
slain." 

After  lhe\-  liad  supped,  then  William  spoke  out 
and  told  of  a  iilaii  that  had  come  to  his  mind.  In 
a  word,  it  was  this:  that  the\'  should  go  to  London 
to  the  king,  and  get  from  him  jiardon  in  return  for 
ihc  promise  of  jjcace.  ".Mice  shall  sla>-  here,  in 
this  nunnery  near  at  hand,"  said  William,  "and 
with  her  m\-  two  youngest  sons  shall  bide.  But 
my  oldest  son  shall  along  with  us.  and  he  shall 
bring  back  word  again  how  we  tare  in  London 
before  the  king." 

As  William  s;iid,  so  it  was  done,  and  these  three 
bold  archers  hastened  to  London  as  fast  as  they 
might  go.  Over  field  and  through  forest  they 
tramped,  by  day  and  b\  night,  and  when  ihey 
came  to  the  king's  court  at  last,  and  to  the  palace 
gate,  of  no  man  would  the\-  ask  leave  to  enter,  but 
boldly  walked  in.  The  porter  came  after  them 
and  bade  them  be  not  quite  so  frw;  and  the  king's 
usher  came  uj)  and  asked  them  who  they  were  and 
what  business  brought  them  to  the  court  of  the 
king.  "Sir,"  said  the>',  "we  are  outlaws  from 
Englewood  forest,  and  hither  have  come  to  get 
the  king's  pardon  and  his  promise  of  peace." 

When  lhe>-  came  before  the  king,  all  three  knelt 
down,  as  the  custom  was,  and  sued  for  the  king's 
pardon  because  they  had  slain  his  fat  fallow-deer. 
"What  are  your  names?"  then  asked  the  king; 
and  they  answered.  ".\dam  Bell.  Clim  of  the 
Clough,  and  William  of  Cloudesle\ ."  "What," 
said  the  king,  "are  you  those  bold  thieves  that 


men  have  told  me  of.''  1  \ow  to  heaven  that 
straightway  you  shall  be  hanged  all  three." 

Then  the  king  sent  for  his  oflicers  and  the> 
look  these  three  bold  yeomen  and  arresle<l  them 
in  the  king's  hall.  "In  faith,  i  like  not  this  game," 
said  good  .\dam  Bell,  when  he  siiw  how  their  pleas 
were  ])rospering.  "We  come  begging  for  grace, 
O  King,"  said  he,  "but  if  you  will  not  show  us 
fa\or,  let  us  at  least  go  hence  as  we  have  come, 
and  I  promise,  if  we  live  a  hundred  years,  to  ask 
no  more  favors  of  thee."  ."Vou  speak  proudly," 
the  king  replied;  "but  for  all  that,  you  shall  hang 
upon  the  gallows,  as  you  long  havedeser^^ed  todo." 

Then  it  would  ha\'e  fared  hardly  with  these 
bold  yeomen,  if  the  queen  had  not  been  there. 
"My  lord."  said  she  to  the  king,  "when  first  I 
came  into  this  land  to  be  your  wedded  wife,  you 
promised  that  whatever  boon  I  asked,  it  should 
be  granted  to  me.  .\nd  never  until  now  have  I 
asked  lor  aught."  "Ask  what  you  will,"  the  king 
replied,  "and  straightway  it  shall  be  granted, 
whatever  it  be."  "Then  grant  me,  m>-  lord,  these 
three  yeomen,  who  ha\e  come  to  thee  for  jiardon 
and  peace."  "Madam,"  the  king  replied,  "you 
might  ha\e  asked  a  boon  man\'  times  the  worth  of 
this.  You  might  ha\e  asked  for  towers  and  towns 
and  forests  and  fields.  But  since  it  is  your  wish, 
>our  asking  shall  be  granted,  and  you  may  do 
with  tljese  three  >eonien  as  you  will."  Then  the 
queen  was  plea.sed  at  this  and  thanked  the  king 
and  promised  that  her  three  yeomen  should  be 
faithful  and  true.  "But,  good  my  lord,"  said  she, 
"speak  some  word  of  comfort  to  them,  that  the\' 
may  see  your  good  will."  "I  grant  you  grace," 
then  said  the  king  to  the  three;  "wash,  fellows,  and 
set  you  down  to  eal.  " 

Now  they  had  been  sitting  but  a  short  time, 
when  in  came  messengers  out  of  the  north  with 
letters  for  the  king  and  greetings  from  the  king's 
officers  in  Carli.sle.  "How  fare  my  justice  and  my 
sheriff,  too.-""  the  king  then  asked  the  me.ssenger. 
"Sire,  the>  are  slain,"  the  messenger  replied, 
"and  many  a  good  man  beside."  "Who  hath 
slain  them?"  the  king  angrily  inquired;  and  the 
me.ssenger  said  it  was  Adam  Bell  and  Clim  of  the 
Clough  and  William  of  Cloudesley.  "Alas!"  said 
the  king,  "sad  news  >ou  tell  to  me.  I  had  rather 
than  a  thousand  poiuids  I  had  knowit  this  before, 
for  1  have  granted  them  my  pardon  and  grace;  but 
if  I  had  known  of  this  in  time,  \ou  may  be  sure 
the\-  should  have  been  hanged  without  mercy." 

Then  the  king  opened  his  letters  and  read  how 
these  three  outlaws  had  slain  the  justice  and  the 
sheriff  and  the  mayor  of  Carlisle  and  many 
another  good  man,  and  how  with  their  good  yew 
bows  they  had  killed  the  deer  in  his  preserves  and 
always  had  chosen  the  best,  and  how  with  bow 
and  arrow  in  their  hands  there  was  no  one  in  all 
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ihc  ruirlii  cDunliv  loctiual  them.  W'hoii  the  kini; 
luul  read  thi-  letter  he  was  sadder  than  ever  at 
liearl.  "Take  uj)  tlie  tallies,"  he  said,  "for  I  may 
eat  no  more." 

Then  the  king  called  all  his  best  archers  to  try 
a  shoot iiii;- match.  "I  will  see  these  fellows  shoot." 
lie  said,  "who  ha\e  wrought  all  this  woe  in  ihc 
town  of  merr\-  Carlisle." 

Jhe  kitig's  archers  came,  and  the  <|neen's  came, 
too,  and  these  three  archers  shot  against  them  all. 
They  shot  a  rotmd  or  two,  and  there  was  no  mark 
which  tiie  others  set  up  that  the  three  outlaws 
could  not  hit. 

"B\'  m\'  f;i'th."  said  \\  illiani  of  Cloiidesley.  at 
length,  "1  h.ild  him  no  good  archer  who  shoots 
at  such  broad  marks." 

".■\t  what  mark  would  you  shoot.''"  the  king 
in(|iiired. 

".\t  such  a  mark,  Sire,  ,is  men  use  in  ni\ 
country,"  he  reiilied.  Then  \\  illi.im  went  into 
the  field  and  he  set  up  two  ha/el  rods  lull  twenl\  - 
score  paces  awa\'.  "1  count  him  an  archer." 
William  said  then,  "who  clea\es  yonder  wand  in 
two." 

"Tht'i'e  is  noni-  such  here,"  answered  the  king, 
"or  anywhere  else  who  can  do  thai." 

Hut  William  bent  his  good  strong  bow,  and  let 
the  arrow  fh',  and  at  the  hrst  shot  it  cleft  the 
wand  in  two, 

"By  m\-  faith,"  tin;  king  exclaimed,  "thou  art 
llu-  best  archer  that  ever  I  have  seen!" 

".•\nd  \ct  lor  \oiir  lo\-e."  William  rejilied,  "I 
will  do  e\en  more  than  that.  1  ha\e  here  a  son, 
se\en  >'ears  old,  and  dear  he  is  to  me.  I  will  tie 
him  to  a  stake  and  set  an  apple  on  his  heail,  and 


at  sixscore  jiaccs  with  a  broad  arrow  I  will  cleave 
the  apple  in  two." 

".\ow  haste  thee,"  the  king  then  siiid,  "and 
tr\-  what  thou  canst  do.  But  if  thou  harm  one 
hair  of  his  head.  b\  all  the  saints  in  hea\'en,  thou 
shall  ])a\'  for  it,  ihou  and  th\-  comrades  as  well." 

"Wlial  I  have  promised,  I  will  not  forsake," 
W  illiani  bra\-el\-  replied.  In  front  of  (he  king  he 
drove  a  slake  in  the  earth,  and  bound  his  son  to 
it,  but  turned  the  boy's  face  awa\  ,  in  order  that 
he  might  not  start  when  he  saw  the  arrow  coining; 
then  he  set  an  apjile  on  the  bo\ 's  head,  and  six- 
.score  paces  were  nie.isured  off.  William  drew  out 
a  f.iir  broad  arrow  and  set  the  arrow  in  his  bow. 
lie  begged  the  people  who  were  there  that  the\- 
should  stand  still:  "for  he  who  shoots  at  such  a 
mark,"  said  he,  "has  need  of  a  steady  hand," 
W  illi.nn  drew  the  bowstring  back  and  let  the  ar- 
row lly,  .111(1  in  an  instani  it  had  cut  the  apjjlc 
cie.m  in  luci,  as  e\erybod\'  could  ])lainly  see. 
"(  iixl  forbid,"  the  king  then  said,  "that  e\er  thou 
shoiilflst  shoot  at  me." 

Thus  William  made  his  peace  with  ihe  king, 
and  Adam  and  ("lini  of  the  C'lough  as  well.  The 
(|ueen  took  them  into  her  ser\ice  and  they  became 
her  yeomen,  trusty  and  true:  and  the  (|ueen  like- 
wise sent  for  .\lii-e,  William's  br,i\c  wife,  and 
made  her  cliief  gentlewoman  in  her  court.  And 
ne\-er  again  did  William  and  Adam  and  Clim  of 
the  dough  let  fly  an  arrow  at  the  king's  fallow- 
deei'.  and  never  again  did  lhe\  lie  in  hiding  be- 
neath the  greenwood  tree.  Bui  tlie\'  came  to 
i.ondon  and  dwell  in  the  king's  hall,  and  all  their 
lives  long  they  bore  themselves  as  bra\e  and 
loyal  subjects  should  do. 


WHEN   BOBBY   LEARNED   TO   WHISTLE 

By  MAR(..\Ri;r    Ma.  (  .KI,(.()K 


W  ilE.N  Bobby  learned  to  whistle 
He  was  proud  as  he  could  be. 

l-'or  he  had  tried  to  do  it 

These  mam  months.  \(iu  see. 


'riicn  he  wondered  it  his  longui' 
Was  unfilled  lor  the  art, 

.And  he  worried  lest  his  teeth 
Mad  been  pl.iceil  loo  far  apart. 


lie  had  screwed  his  moulh  up  round. 

.And  h.id  l)lown  his  breath  out  strong; 
Bui  not  a  whistle  came  - 

There  was  surely  sonielhing  wrong. 


'{'ill  one  glad  d.i\  it  luippeiiedl 
His  heart  was  hlled  with  cheer, 

l''or  from  his  lips  there  issued 
A  whistle  loud  and  clear. 


He  had  jiraclised  by  himselt ; 

He  was  drilled  In'  other  bo\  s; 
Hut  hi"-  work  wus  done  in  \aiii. 

I'or  111'  onlv  made  a  noise. 


He  's  been  whistling  e\er  since, 
;\l  morning,  night,  and  noon; 

His  whistle  's  never  silent  — 
.\nd  it  's  ;ilwa\-s  out  of  lune! 


THE  CAT'S  PAWS— A  HINDU  ST()R^' 


I'dik  men  t'lUcied  iiiln  .i  Imsiiics:.  iiartwrsliip, 
agrecini;  to  share  equally  c\'er\tliing  the\'  had. 
The\  stored  their  goods  in  a  one-room  house,  of 
which  each  took  a  fourth.  Whatever  the\'  bought. 
whether  fniil.  eioth.  grain,  or  an\thing  else.  the\' 
divided  into  e<iual  parts,  and  each  man  jtut  his 
share  in  his  own  eorner.  When  the\'  sold  their 
goods,  they  shared  the  iimlits.  These  men  even 
shared  the  cat  they  kept  to  kill  the  mice  \n  the 
storehouse.  Kach  man  ownifl  a  C|uarter  of  i  he 
cat — a  leg  and  the  part  of  the  l)od\' adjoining  it. 

One  da\'  the  cat  ran  a  splinter  in  her  left  hind 
foot;  whereupon  the  owner  of  that  foot  pulletl 
out  the  splinter  and  bandaged  the  sore  paw  with 
a  rag  soaked  in  oil. 

That  nighl  the  car.  while  walking  around  the 
room,  stepped  on  the  small  lamp  the  men  owned 
and  upset  it.  The  flame  caught  the  oil-soaked 
rag  on  the  bandaged  paw  and  away  ran  the  cat  in 
a  fright,  jimiping  trom  one  pile  of  goods  toanother. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  men  had  a  (luantilx 
of  raw  cotton  on  hand,  which  the  cat  at  once  sel 
on  fire:  and  in  a  few  miiuites  the  house  with  the 
goods  was  in  ashes. 

"^'ou  are  la  blame!"  shouted  the  other  men  to 
the  owner  of  the  injirred  jiaw;  "we  shall  sue  \ou 
for  damages."      So   they   haled   him   into   court. 

The  ca.se  was  so  clear  that  the  judge  deciderl 
immedialeb'  against  the  fourth  man.     Since  the 


latter  had  not  money  to  pav  the  damages,  he  was 
hurried  awa>-  to  jail.  But  on  the  wa\-  he  was  seen 
b\aboy  named  Raman.aclex  cr  young  chap  whose 
name  was  on  e\ery  one's  lips  on  accoimt  of  a  nimi- 
l)er  of  pu/zling  cases  he  had  brilliantly  solved. 

"What  is  the  trouble.-'"  asked  Raman. 

The  prisoner  related  his  misfortunes. 

"Let  lis  relurn  In  the  judge."  said  Raman, 
"<uul  I  shall  act  as  yoiu"  lawyer." 

rhe\  wciu  back,  and  Raman  li.icl  the  ca.se 
reopened. 

.\fler  the  three  plaintiffs  h.id  slated  their  com- 
plaiiU.  Raman  arose  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the 
deteiidant. 

"It  is  true,"  he  said,  "that  it  was  the  jiaw 
belonging  to  my  client  that  was  on  tire;  and  it  was 
that  fire  that  causf^  the  goods  to  be  burnt.  But 
how  is  that  paw  to  be  held  responsible.-"  Was  it 
not  lame  and  imable  to  move.-*  Rather,  the 
blame  shotild  be  placed  on  the  other  paws  that 
were  healthy  and  carried  the  burning  (law  where 
it  could  not  help  doing  damage." 

The  court  was  astounded.  "W  h\  1  never 
thought  of  that !"  exclaimed  the  judge;  "I  reverse 
my  former  decision.  The  owners  (if  the  three 
sound  paws  are  responsible  for  the  fire,  and  they 
mtist  pa\-  damages  t(j  the  fourth  man,  whose  goods 
ha\e  been  destro\ed  through  their  negligence." 

ir.  Norman  Brown. 


The  gleaiTi  in  the  sun  of  a  bright  red  feather, 

.\  carol  of  song  behind  the  mill. 
A  tinkle  of  bells  through  the  shiny  weather, 

The  call  of  a  horn  from  olT  the  hill  — 
1 1  ist !     'T  is  some  of  the  fain.-  folk, 
In  cap  and  shoon  and  gay  green  cloak. 


Now  whither  go  the>',  the  fairy  peoi^lc — 
To  the  rainbow's  foot  to  bury  their  gold? 

To  ring  the  chimes  in  the  windy  stee|)le? 
Or  dri\e   the   Princess's  sheep  to   the  fold? 

Oh,  blue  is  the  sk\-  and  green  the  grass 

.And  sunn\-  the  road  where  the  fairies  pass. 


BOY   HUNTERS   IN   DEMERARA 


Bv   CKORC;!-:    INNKSS    HARTLEY 


(HAPTF.R    XI 

THI-;     \1AK1M.    Ol-     A     NATIRALIST 

TllRliK  I'asiinatinK  weeks  passed  for  Piiu\.  His 
fear  of  the  jiiiiRle.  and  of  the  imaRiiied  horrors 
which  h.rkcd  there,  gave  way  first  to  a  buddiiis 
lo\e,  then  to  a  profound  respect  for  the  forest. 

On  the  day  of  his  arrival  he  had  decided  to 
learn  all  there  was  to  know  about  the  jungle. 
He  did  not  realize  that  generations  of  men  had 
spent  their  entire  years  in  the  attempt  which,  in 
their  lifetime,  had  brought  only  the  first  glimmer- 
ings of  what  it  meant.  Unwise  in  woodcraft, 
imused  to  the  wilderness,  scarceK'  knowing  one 
bird  or  beast  from  another,  the  jimgle  held  an 
uncanny  fascination  for  him.  His  first  walk 
beneath  the  leafy  roof  had  been  like  a  trip  into 
paradise,  tempered  only  by  a  few  jarring  surjirises. 
The  second  day  had  been  different.  The  dead 
solitude  had  shocked  him  deeply  and  he  had  given 
free  rein  to  imagination;  but  that  had  been  tem- 
porarv,  caused  more  than  anything  else  by  the 
dread,  natural  to  the  inexperienced,  of  getting 
lost.  On  the  third  morning  he  arose  bright, 
cheerful,  and  as  determined  as  ever  to  know  all 
the  mysteries  of  the  jungle. 

As  day  followed  day,  Paul  developed  in  the 
direction  a  naturalist  should.  Brought  into 
contact  with  li\ing  nature  on  ever>-  hand,  with 
it  thrust  ujion  him,  in  whatever  direction  he 
turned,  with  no  social  attractions  to  absorb  his 
attention,  his  interest  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
His  detestation  of  all  "bugs"  rapidly  gave  wa\- 
to  a  liking  lor  the  insects.  The  creejiy  fcrling 
engendered  by  the  sight  of  a  spi<ier  became  lost 
in  the  study  of  the  methods  by  which  it  caught 
its  food,  by  its  exciuisite  web,  or  its  cleverly 
contrived  trap-nest.  He  discovered  that  the 
bite  of  a  tarantula  was  not  fatal; — no  more  than 
the  sting  of  a  large  wasj),  — .md  thai  the  local 
scorpions  could  not  kill  a  man  \>\  their  stings. 

He  became  a  collector  of  birds,  a  budding 
ornithologist.  The  jungle  no  longer  seemed 
devoid  of  feathered  life.  On  the  contrary,  it 
f)Utrivale(l  the  bird-house  at  Bronx  Park.  .Ml 
this  came  to  him  one  da\-  while  he  was  sitting  on 
an  old  stmnp  le.ss  than  a  htmdri'd  \,irds  from 
camp.  I'red  had  left  him  there  while  he  returned 
to  the  tent,  in  answer  to  a  call  from  his  brother. 

.■\s  Paul  awaited  the  arri\.d  of  his  friend,  with 
his  back  against  llie  bole  of  a  tree  that  grew  con- 
veniently beside  the  stump,  he  glanced  (.arelessly 
about.     At  first  sight  there  seemed  to  be  nothing 


but  tropical  foliage  in  view.  Then  he  saw  that  a 
large,  golden,  black-streaked  s[)ider  had  spun  its 
web  between  two  bushes  ten  feet  to  his  right; 
that  the  burnished  arachnid,  gleaming  in  a 
spotlight  of  sunl)eam,  was  that  instant  descend- 
ing its  spiral  ladder  of  thickened  white  thread  to 
pounce  upon  a  small  insect,  which  had  unwit- 
tingly wrapped  itself  in  the  entangling  web. 

While  he  stared  at  this  bit  of  jungle  tragedy, 
he  became  aware  of  a  dull  flutter  near  his  head, 
accompanied  by  a  thin  squeak,  squeak.  He  looked 
up,  to  disco\er  a  humming-bird,  that  same 
Cayenne  hermit  he  had  seen  on  Jack's  table, 
hovering  not  three  feet  from  his  face.  It  con- 
fronttxl  him  dauntlessly,  wavering  in  the  air, 
thrusting  its  long,  curved  bill  at  him  with  a  great 
show  of  ferocity,  and  emitting  the  angry  squeaks 
which  had  aroused  his  attention.  The  Liliputian 
blusterer  htmg  in  the  same  position  for  several 
moments;  then,  as  the  boy  raised  a  hand,  it 
retreated  hurriedly  to  the  safety  of  twenty  feet 
distant,  and  again  faced  him  with  increased  fury. 
.\t  length,  finding  the  intruder  was  not  to  be 
driven  olT  by  its  threatening  attitude,  and  satis- 
lied  that  it  coukl  retreat  with  honor  from  the 
presence  of  such  a  big  animal,  after  a  last  gallant 
rush  at  the  in\ader,  the  bird  (ie|)arted  into  the 
foliage  like  a  dark  streak. 

Smiling  at  the  fierceness  of  the  fiery  little 
lumi'h  of  feathers,  Paul  rested  his  eyes  again  on 
the  golden  spider.  The  imluck\'  insect  had  been 
caught,  and  was  lieing  hugged  light  l)\'  a  pair  of 
long  papilUe,  while  the  s|)ider  sui-ked  it  dry  of  its 
life  juices. 

A  second  time  he  was  interrupted  in  his  watch. 
Xow  it  was  music,  se\en  or  eight  tlute-like  notes, 
blown  sweetly,  faintly,  but  distinctly,  in  incom- 
parable, silver>'  tones.  It  sounded  from  the 
bushes  to  the  right,  but  when  he  looked  in  that 
direction,  the  music  came  from  the  left,  then 
from  the  rear  or  ahead.  Bewildered,  Paul  faced 
this  way  and  that,  and  finally,  to  his  joy,  dis- 
covered a  liny  brown  form  fiilling  from  one  twig 
to  another,  straight  ahead  twenty  feet  away, 
directly  in  line  with  the  spider's  web.  .Again  and 
again  (loaled  the  clear,  inimitable  notes.  The 
watcher  was  \iewing  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
ihe  necklaced  jungle-wren,  or  the  (luadrille-bird, 
as  it  is,  called.  Barely  four  inches  in  length, 
brown  aliove,  rich  rufous  on  face,  throat,  and 
breast,  with  a  black  collar  spangled  with  white — 
this  is  the  tiny  singer  from  whose  trembling 
throat  arises  the  song  which  no  man  can  describe. 
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So  charmtKl  was  Paul  by  the  wonderful  imisic, 
that  he  failed  completely  at  first  to  notice  two 
small,  orange-headed  manakins  busily  engaged  in 
a  hunt  for  food  among  the  branches  of  a  sapling 
which  grew  near  b\'.  They  appeared  to  be  ujiside 
down  most  of  the  time,  prying  into  the  bark  of 
the  twigs,  and  delving  for  insects  and  tiny  cocoons 
fastened  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaves. 

A  chuckle-de-dee  aroused  him.  and  he  obser\-ed, 
after  a  minute  study  of  the  nearer  branches  over- 
head, a  very^  tin\-  green  bird  perched  on  a  twig 
ten  feet  above.  This  he  recognized,  from  speci- 
mens Jack  had  obtained,  as  the  golden-crowned 
nianakin,  though  the  yellow  crown-spot  was  hid- 
den. At  the  same  time,  a  small  wood-hewer 
climbed  the  tree-trunk  against  which  Paul  was 
leaning.  A  larger  one,  one  of  the  chestnut- 
rum|ied  \ariety,  fluttered  to  a  second  tree  and 
hurriedly  scrambled  behind  the  trunk  at  sight  of 
the  boy. 

He  was  startled  by  the  shrill  whistle  of  an 
antbird,  richly  colored  with  brown,  black,  and 
white,  w'hich  appeared  strutting  on  the  ground 
close  to  his  feet.  Several  duller  tinted  antbirds 
took  exception  to  his  presence,  and  talked  angrily 
to  him  from  a  safe  distance.  A  low-\oiced  chuckle 
from  the  tree-tops  caused  him  again  to  stare 
upward,  and  he  caught  sight  of  a  red  chatterer 
almost  hidden  b\'  the  lea\es.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment an  iridescent  trogon  flashed  through  an 
opening  in  the  trees. 

.A  green-and-blue  lizard  rustled  toward  him 
through  the  leaves.  While  it  ad\-anced  1)>-  tits 
and  starts,  a  few  steps  at  a  time,  timidly,  uncer- 
tain for  its  safety,  it  was  attacked  by  a  larger 
reptile,  and  the  two  darted  to  a  pile  of  dead  brush, 
from  which  he  could  hear  the  rattling  of  dried 
twigs  caused  by  their  struggles.  An  agouti 
astonished  him  by  its  sudden  appearance  from 
behind  the  stmiip.  More  startled  than  the  boy, 
il  scurried  off  before  Paul  could  raise  a  linger  to 
stop  it. 

No  longer  would  Fred  have  to  entice  his  large 
friend  into  the  forest.  He  would  never  have  to 
urge  Paul  to  enter  its  dark  shadows  again,  never 
have  to  explain  awa\'  his  dull  misgivings;  from 
that  da>-  forward  Paul  had  no  dread,  no  nameless 
fear  of  the  jungle:  all  it  contained  were  fascinat- 
ing secrets,  and  he  set  out  in  earnest  to  discover 
what  they  were.  He  had  fallen  in  lo\-e  with  the 
people  of  the  jungle. 

A  gentle  rivalry  sprang  up  between  the  two 
boys  to  see  which  could  accomplish  the  most. 
As  his  interest  in  nature  increased,  Paul's  incli- 
nation toward  bright  dress  and  easy  living  waned 
proportionalh'.  He  was  in  the  Inish  from  morn- 
ing till  night;  his  tendency  toward  gaudy  neckties 
and    startling,    striped    shirts   gave   place   to   a 


fondness  lor  dull  khaki.  .Arising  from  his  cut  in 
the  morning,  he  no  longer  felt  a  qualm  of  regret 
for  the  (lashy  wardrobe  which  must  be  thrown 
aside  for  the  soberer  hue.  He  had  learned  that 
only  by  wearing  the  olive-drabs,  which  blended  so 
well  with  the  shadows,  could  he  cope  with  the 
jungle  and  learn  what  was  hidden  there.  From 
the  soft,  stout  city  boy  of  man>'  jiounds  over 
weight,  three  weeks  found  him  minus  twenty 
pounds  of  superfluous  flesh,  with  hardened  mus- 
cles, and  a  growing  inclination  to  li\e  his  life 
outdoors. 

Paul  had  much  to  learn — more  than  he  dreamed 
of.  Ha\ing  suddeiiK'  lost  his  fear  of  the  forest, 
he  was  prone  to  underestimate  its  jjower.  The 
IMiison  snakes,  he  disco\ered,  were  few  or  seldom 
seen,  the  boa-constrictors  and  anacondas  would 
not  attack  a  man,  the  jaguars  were  not  as  savage 
as  related  by  story-tellers,  pumas  were  harmless 
unless  wounded,  one  was  in  very  little  danger  of 
getting  lost  if  he  carried  a  compass. — though  this 
dread  he  could  never  quite  drive  from  his  mind, 
— and  the  rivers  were  not  infested  by  crocodiles 
or  alligators. 

When  he  had  learned  all  this,  partly  by  obser- 
vation and  |)artly  from  tales  by  the  elder  Milton 
and  the  Indians,  he  grew  careless. 

One  day  while  tramping  alone  with  Wa'na,  he 
had  shot  a  peccary.  The  Indian,  as  usual,  had 
been  leading  the  way,  when  he  had  halted  abrupt- 
ly and  whispered: 

"Piinka — peccary !" 

There  had  been  a  rustling  up  ahead  and  t he- 
sound  of  grunting.  Ten  seconds  later  a  brown, 
pig-like  animal  had  emerged  from  the  under- 
growth, followed  by  two  others,  rooting  in  tin 
forest  mold  as  they  advanced.  Their  approach 
had  been  slow;  e\ery  inch  of  the  soil  hati  to  be 
nosed  o\'er  or  torn  as  they  came  to  it. 

Paul  had  felt  a  thrill  pass  through  his  body. 
Here  was  something  that  would  make  Fred  sorr>' 
he  had  not  accom]ianied  them  that  morning. 
Then  he  lired,  and  at  the  shot  the  leading  peccary 
had  rollcH:l  o\er;  the  others  had  fled  into  the  thick 
underbrush  for  safet> . 

With  his  pride  aroused  almost  to  the  bursting 
point,  the  successful  hunter  had  returned  to 
camp  and  exhibited  his  troph\'  to  an  admiring, 
though  slight!)'  disconcerted,  chum. 

It  was  a  full-grown  male  collared  peccary, 
weighing  nearly  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds.  Though  not  a  true  pig,  it  bore  all  the 
ear-marks  of  one,  and,  Paul  later  found  out,  was 
closeh-  allied  to  them.  A  narrow,  light  band  of 
bristles  running  over  the  shoulders  at  the  base 
of  the  neck  gave  it  its  name. 

"Better  look  out  for  those  fellows.  Fat,"  F'red 
declared  in  a  bantering  tone.     "They  fe  liable 
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to  attack  you  some  one  of  these  da>s  it   \oii  go 
sliooiin'  at  them  promiscuously." 

"Haw,  Skinn\',  you  can't  scare  me  any  more. 
When  I  tired  and  this  fellow  rolled  over,  the 
others  ran  away  as  fast  as  they  could.  That 
does  n't  look  as  if  they  'd  bother  a  fellow  much!" 

"Sure  they  will!     .\sk  Jack  if  they  won't." 

"Xot  the  collared  jieccary,  Fred,"  corrected  his 
brother.  Then,  noticing  a  smile  of  superiority 
on  Paul's  face,  he  added:  "But  the  white-lipped 
\ariety  will.  I'^ortunately,  they  are  scarce  in  this 
neighborhood.  I  don't  think  we  've  brought  in 
a  specimen  yet.  Wait  until  we  take  our  propositi 
trip  up  the  ri\er  after  a  giant  armadillo.  Iheii, 
perhaps,  we  '11  see  some." 

But  I'aul  was  not  to  await  the  giant  arui.idillo 
expedition — which,  had  he  known  it,  was  to  Ik- 
the  father  of  so  many  adventure?.! — for  an  .ic- 
cjuaintance  with  the  white-lipiied  peccaries.  That 
came  sooner  than  he  e\|iocted. 

Several  days  after  he  h.id  shot  the  l.irge  boar, 
he  was  tramping  alone  in  the  forest.  Think  of  it ! 
Paul  a!o)ic  in  tiie  jangle!  He  had  accinired,  and 
not  without  reason,  a  great  fund  of  self-reliance 
and  an  ability  for  taking  care  of  himself  which 
would  have  |)ut  to  shame  man\-  a  bo\-  who  luul 
passed  his  whole  life  in  the  woods. 

To-day  his  direction  led  along  a  broad  gulK' 
through  which  Howed  a  small  stream.  On  either 
side  of  the  brook  the  ground  was  soft  and  marshy 
for  a  space  of  fifty  feet,  and  filled  with  low  [)alms, 
tall  marsh  grasses,  and  tangled  shrubs.  Beyond, 
the  land  rose  slightly  to  a  narrow  animal-trail 
which  followed  the  course  of  the  gull)'. 

It  was  along  this  faint  path  that  Paul  bent  his 
stei)s;  and  as  lie  adxanced,  he  bri)ke  twigs  from 
I  he  bushes  and  left  them  dangling  to  mark  the 
route  back  to  camp.  W'a'na  had  taught  him 
this  trick — for  animal-trails  are  very  uncertain 
(|iianlities,  ajit  to  dwindle  out,  or  be  joined  by  a 
maze  of  conlluent  tracks  which  make  a  return 
over  the  origin.il  (lath  next  to  impossible,  unless 
it   has  been  blazed. 

When  he  had  traversed  about  threi-  miles,  he 
had  the  good  hick  to  esps'  an  agouti  feeding 
beneath  a  gigantic  greenheart  tree.  The  large 
rodent  was  nibbling  at  one  of  the  hard  round 
seeds  which  had  fallen  a  few  minutes  before,  ll 
gnawed  the  lough  Iruit,  which  looked  like  a  brown 
jx'bble  two  inches  in  diameter,  first  on  one  side, 
then  the  other.  I'iiialK',  discarding  il  as  no 
longer  |)alalable,  it  commenced  nosing  about  for 
.mother. 

r'anl  hesitated  to  ^hool.  His  gim  wa>  loaded 
with  small  shot  lor  l)ii(l>  and  perha|)>  woulti  not 
kill  at  ill. It  <iislanie  lhirt\  yards.  B.ul  the\- 
needed  the  >kin  at  lauip.  and  agouti  meat  ne\ei 
went  .iniisN  on  ihc  bill-ol-lare. 


He  fired;  the  shot  went  true.  The  rodent  gave 
a  con\iilsi\e  spring,  and,  falling,  lay  without  so 
much  as  the  qui\'er  of  a  muscle. 

Klated  b\'  his  successful  shot,  Paul  lifted  the 
dead  animal  by  its  hind  legs,  and,  with  it  dangling 
at  his  side,  i)repared  to  move  forward.  But  it 
proved  too  hea\y  and  too  clumsy  for  ease  in  carry- 
ing, continually  banging  against  his  legs,  causing 
him  to  stmnble,  and  wearing  heavily  on  his  arm. 
Presently  he  tied  it  with  a  jjliable  shred  of  tough 
bark  to  a  sapling  which  leaned  over  the  trail. 
There  he  left  il,  knowing  it  would  remain  safe 
tor  a  few  horns,  free  from  ants  and  carrion  beetles, 
until  on  his  homeward  jonrnev'  he  could  cut  it 
down. 

li'i-ed  111  lii>  load,  the  young  colk'ctor  ileparted. 
His  progress  was  slow  and  cautious;  each  step 
was  taken  with  care,  .\fler  another  hour  of  this 
stealthy  going,  he  paused,  still  beside  the  gully, 
lo  take  stock  of  his  bag  ff)r  the  morning.  The 
spot  where  he  seated  himself  was  bare  of  all 
uiKk-rbrush  for  a  short  space  from  the  ravine, 
lilled  only  with  the  gaunt  trunks  of  trees. 

He  emjitied  the  can\as  sack,  which  was  carried 
slung  o\er  his  shoulders,  and  bent  to  examine  its 
contents.  'The  morning  hunt  had  been  eminentl> 
successful.  'The  game-bag  produced  a  (luantity 
of  birds,  placed  neatK'  lo  |)re\ent  rnttling  the 
leathers,  and  with  each  throat  filled  with  cotton 
wool.  Beside  a  number  of  antbirds  and  wood- 
hewers,  were  a  small  i(ii('<!  jiarrot,  a  rare  black- 
throated  trogon,  a  small  toucan  (black-necked 
aracari),  a  sparkling  white-billed  jacamar  with  a 
needle  beak  and  bright  rufous  beneath,  a  black- 
spotted  pulf-bird,  se\'er;d  Hycatchers,  and  a  small 
variegateii  tinaniou.  'There  was  also  a  small 
reddish-brown  forest  do\e  which  he  had  fright- 
ened from  the  ground  in  the  darkest  shade  of  the 
trees. 

"I  certainly  did  well  this  morning!"  he  con- 
gratulated himsi-lf.  "Besides  these  specimens. 
I  took  all  sorts  of  notes!  Well,  I  guess  it  's  time 
lo  be  trotting  on  liack  lo  camp.  There  's  that 
agouti  to  carry  back.  Whew,  he  's  going  lo  be 
a  heavy  one!" 

.\s  he  replaced  the  birds  and  straightened  up 
preparator\-  to  departure,  his  ear  caught  a  sound 
from  the  r,i\ine.  It  was  repealed,  a  grunt  and 
a  snorl.  .\  squeal  followed,  and  another  grunt, 
llien  a  moxement  of  bn.shes  close  at  hand.  "Pei- 
(■(in'rs!"  he  thought,  and  grasped  his  gun  tighlK . 
Should  he  shoot  or  not?  No;  he  "d  better  not. 
He  w. IS -too  far  from  camp  lo  drag  that  hea\  > 
beast  all  the  wa\-.  Besides,  his  light  shot  would 
not  penetrate  its  thick  hide. 

I  lis  relleclions  were  interrupted  by  the  appear- 
ance.of  the  "bush-hog"  at  the  edge  of  the  thicket 
nol  ihirts'  feet  awa\.      Il  did  not  see  the  bow  and 
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(•<iililin-iurd  1(1  (li'Ki- iiUii  lIu-Mill  (,ii|U'l  111  li-,iws. 
All  iii>laiil  lalor  aiiolluT  i'iner\;i'(l,  and  llu-ii 
aiiotluT,  a  loiirtli.  and  two  iiioiv.  Some  weii- 
sligluh'  smaller  than  the  leader,  with  less  ijrolrud- 
ing  tiisks.  All  Weill  busily  to  work  uprooting  ihe 
rich  mold.  e\identl\-  unaware  of  Paul's  prcsenee. 


•llli;  li(i\    l.KA^l'l.l)  Hl>  ca  N   HV  Till-:   UAKKKI.S  and  I'Kl'l'AKI.I)  KIK    llil     HI  Aril 
STKl  (.(,l,i;  ■  (SF.I.  I' AOL  4211 

liUeiisely  iiileresled  and  not  at  all  fearful. 
I'aiil  watched  their  movements  with  jileasiire. 
Here  was  something  worth  seeing!  Suddenly  a 
plaintive  squeak  came  from  the  tangle  in  the 
gull\-.  One  of  the  smaller  peccaries — the  watcher 
could  see  it  was  a  female — grunted  shortly  and 
trotted  hack  into  the  hrush.  She  emerged  again, 
followed  b\-  two  quarter-grown  young. 


"I  lei'e  V  ni\  i  li.iiK  i- 1"  llmughl  I '.ml.  iiiiumiul\  . 
"I  cm  shoot  line  nl  ihe  little  ones,  ami  we  'II  lia\  c 
suckling  pig  lor  dinner!" 

Poor  Paul !  \\'h\'  did  he  not  nole  their  ligluisli- 
colored  li|)s.^  lie  did  not  realize  in  wlial  danger 
lie  stood.  If  iml\  his  mouth  li.id  not  watered 
lor  that  tender  iiior.sel, 
tile  peccaries  in  time 
\Miiild  lia\e  seen  him  and 
lied,  leaving  him  in 
peace,  but — 
He  fired. 

T\\o  o'clock  came  at 
caiiii)  and  no  Paul  had 
returned.  Jack  and  ['red 
Milton  felt  ]iangs  of 
aiixiel)'. 

"I  \vi^ll  I  had  n't  let 
liim  go  out  b\  liiiiisell," 
the  elder  muttered  im- 
r.isily.  "I  le  has  n't  had 
t-iuiiigh  experience  yet  to 
tind  his  way  alone." 

"Oh,  Fat  's  all  right. 
1  ie  's  picked  up  a  lot  in 
I  In-  l.i>t  few  weeks.  And 
bc'^ides.  he  has  a  coiii- 
jLiss.  I  saw  him  put  it 
in  his  pocket  belore  he 
1(1 1.  I  le  can  take  can- 
Mi  himself — don't  worr\' 
.ilioiil  that.  He  's  just 
>ittiiig  down,  taking  a 
rest  somewhere." 

But  in  spite  of  his 
l)r.i\e  words,  Fred  was 
more  troubled  than  liis 
bnillicr.  He  f(_)und  it 
iIllp(i>^illle  to  reiuaiii 
t|iii(l.  ,uid  with  a  great 
>li(_iw  of  nonchalance. 
]).u'ed  ii|)  and  down  the 
I  en  I  lloor.  At  1  liree 
o'clock  he  could  stand  it 
no  longer. 

"I  'ill  going  out  til  hunt 

for    him,"    he    declared 

at    last     ill    desperation. 

"lal  would  n't  miss  his 

luiicli  if  he  could  help  it,- -I  know  him  too  well 

for    that, — so    something    must    be    the    matter. 

I  'ill  going  to  hnd  him!" 

"So  are  we  all,"  replied  Jack,  and,  going  to  the 
entrance,  called:  "Wa'na!  Jim!  Dick!  Walec!" 
When  the  Indians  appeared,  he  said  in  broken 
laiglish:    "Mr.  Jenkins,  he  gone.     Vou  go  hnd. 


\\  here  Wa'na?"  noticing  his  absence. 
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"\\  .111.1,  111-  liuiK-  liuiu  in  jim>;li-  tur  tapir,  t  -u 
eaii\  l<>-ila\ .     Wt-  S"  fin<l  MarsttT  Fal." 

"Now,  Fifd,"  niiuiiiued  his  brotlu-r.  wlit-ii  llu- 
Indians  had  dt-parlfd.  "You  had  hftlcr  mini- 
with  nu-.     Whii  h  \v.i\    do  >wu  think  hi-  wi-nl'" 

■■Ddii'l  kncjw  s.iid  hi-  miglu  S"  MHitlii-ast,  liiu 
was  n'l  ii-rl,iin." 

"All  right ;  wi-  'II  tr\-  thai  dirt'ilion.  Cuiiu'  (in, 
li-l  's  go;  and  kei-p  \ mir  i-\"i-s  open  tor  ln-sh  limkt-n 
twigs." 

(  IIAI'll-.K    XII 

I'AIl.    t   I"    A    TKK1-; 

Paul's  shot  was  echoed  by  a  series  of  grunts,  and 
the  peccaries  lore  panic-stricken  inlii  the  thicki-t, 
,ill  bill  one  uf  the  sucklings,  which  l,i\  di-.id. 
Once  within  the  swamp,  the>-  iiaused,  and  lii- 
ciiiild  hear  their  excited  squeals  as  the>-  watched 
his  movements. 

.\s  he  bent  to  exaiiiim-  the  bab\  he  h.id  shot, 
he  was  startled  In'  a  commotion  in  the  bll^hes  and 
was  just  able  t<i  dodge  the  onrush  of  the  cra/ed 
animal,  attacking  madl\-  in  defen.se  of  her  young. 
I'.iul  turned  to  flee.  .\  crashing  of  undergrowth 
and  .1  voile)-  of  savage  grnnts  told  him  that  the 
others  were  charging. 

The  unfortLinale  hunter,  stricken  with  terror 
and  breathing  hard,  plunged  into  the  depths  of 
the  woo(l^.  The  jieccaries  closed  after  him  in 
pursuit.  He  could  hear  their  bass  voices  draw- 
ing closer  and  closer  to  his  heels.  Fift\-  >-ards 
were  covered  with  a  swiftness  he  had  nexer 
dre<mu-d  he  |iossessed. 

Now  they  were  u|ion  himl^Xo!  Th.ink 
h(-,i\en,  here  was  a  mora-treel 

He  dodged  liehind  one  of  its  broad  roots,  and, 
turning,  poured  both  barrels  blindly  at  the  charg- 
ing beasts.  The  >hots  took  no  el'fecl  liexond  tear- 
ing up  the  le.i\e>  in  front  of  the  ]iecc,iries,  but 
c.iused  them  temiiorariU  to  pause.  Dropping 
his  useless  gun,  he  half  crawled,  half  shinned,  up 
the  coili-d  root  which  twisted  itself  into  a  sort  ol 
rude  platform  ten  feel  alio\e  him.  II  he  could 
re.icli  that,  he  would  be  sale. 

Hut  llu-  Inish-hogs  reco\ered  ihemseKes  and 
gathered  about  the  tree,  le.iping  ,ind  tearing  at 
his  ascending  bod\ .  His  hands  touched  the 
pl.iiform  and  he  drew  himself  up.  Safet\-  at 
last'— .\  heav\-  body  struck  his  legs,  sending 
them  iKing,  and  tearing  loose  one  puttie;  but 
I'.iul.  tilled  with  the  strength  of  desp.iir,  clung  to 
his  hold,  swinging  like  a  pendnluin,  while  the 
beasts  gnashed  their  teeth  below.  He  sought  to 
regain  a  toe-hold,  but  his  foot  slipiied  .md  he 
swung  free  again.     . 

1  lis  case  was  growing  desperate;  he  fel.t  his  grip 
on  the  ledge  weakening.  I'resentK'  he  would  drop 
among   those   slobbering    demons,   and   -      With 


.1  l.ist  desperate  ellorl,  he  hitched  his  toe  on  the 
root.  Pressing  hard  upon  it,  he  heaved  himself 
u]),  and  the  next  instant  was  safe  on  the  platform. 

l-'or  a  few  moments  he  was  so  weak  lioni  his 
exerlions  and  the  terrible  strain  which  he  had 
undergone  that  he  could  onl\'  gasp  for  breath. 
His  heart  pounded  lieaxiK.  .md  the  perspiration 
poured  o\er  his  face  and  into  his  eyes,  causing 
lliein  to  smart.      He  was  exhausted. 

The  enragetl  peccaries  glared  up  at  him  with 
small,  blood-shot  e>es,  and  made  repeated  at- 
tempts to  reach  his  perch.  Their  jaws  dripped 
foam,  and  their  harsh  grunts  resembled  growls. 
.■\  large  boar  backed  olT  and  rushed  at  the  tree, 
leaping,  with  amazing  agility  for  a  beast  so 
hea\il\-  constructed,  into  the  spreading  roots. 
The  assault  was  futile;  it  fell  back  with  a  gasping 
grunt  when  a  i)rojecting  root  struck  its  stomach, 
.\nother  assayed  the  jumji,  then  all  .six,  but  with 
like  result.  Paul  for  the  moment  was  safe. 
They  could  not  reach  within  three  feet  of  him. 

The  boy  gradually  reco\  ered  his  breath.  What 
a  predicament  he  was  in  I  How  long  would  those 
beasts  stay  beneath  the  tree?  What  would  Fred 
think  when  his  chum  did  not  arrive  at  camp? 
Would  Jack  organize  a  hunting  jiarty,  and,  if  so. 
would  they  ever  find  him,  fi\e  miles  away  in  a 
dense  wilderness?  They  would  not  miss  him  for 
hours  yet.     Jiminy.  what  a  pickle  he  was  in! 

His  meditations  were  cut  short  by  the  strange 
actions  of  one  of  the  bush-hogs.  It  was  standing 
digging  with  its  fore  limbs  at  one  of  the  partitions 
in  search  of  a  foothold.  .Vt  length  it  desisted, 
and  nio\ed  around  the  tree,  where  Paul  could 
hear  it  at  work  again.  It  did  not  appear  for 
some  time,  and  he  forgot  its  existence  in  watching 
the  elTorts  of  the  rest  of  the  small  herd. 

I'resentK.  he  was  startled  by  a  grunt  at  his 
elbow  and,  turning,  saw  a  bristling  snout  pro 
jecting  from  behind  the  trunk  on  a  level  with  his 
resting-|)lace.  To  his  horror  he  noticed  that  the 
jil.itform  of  roots,  on  which  he  was  sitting,  nar- 
rowed down  and  ran  around  the  tree  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  snout.  Doubtle.ss  the  |)eccar\-  had 
discovered  a  path  up  the  tree  from  the  other  side 
and  had  mounted  the  wooden  ledge! 

Could  the  clumsy  animal  obtain  a  footing  on 
that  narrow  causewa\  ?  The  boy  faced  it  with 
despair  in  his  soul.  The  snout  grew  into  a  fierce 
lu-.id.  The  beast  '.cn.v  moving  toward  him.  Soon 
he  could  M-e  the  whole  front  of  the  biKh  not  four 
feet  away. 

The  bush-hog  was  having  no  easy  time;  the 
twisted  root  was  sciircely  six  inches  wide  and 
extremeK-  smooth.  The  great  bulk  crept  ahead 
an  inch  at  a  lime,  feeling  its  wa\-  with  utniost 
care  to  i>re\eiu  the  slijiping  of  its  hoofed  feet. 
It  was  Ws  than  a  v;urd  distant  now. 
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I'^ul's  tlioiighls  were  not  (if  the  pleasantest  as 
lie  watched  the  advanre.  If  he  jumped,  he  would 
lie  torn  to  pieces  in  ait  instant  b>-  the  waiting  jaws 
below;  if  he  did  not  jmnp.  the  same  fate  would 
attend  him  on  the  platform.  Still,  he  preferred 
the  single  beast  to  the  man>-. 

The  ugly  snout  was  little  more  than  a  foot 
from  him,  but  the  peccar\-  had  halted;  it  was 
having  troubles  of  its  own  with  its  stiibbx  ,  cloven 
feet  on  the  slippery  bark. 

Now  was  his  only  chance!  1  le  hinged  out  with 
both  feet. 

The  peccary,  caught  unawares,  already  totter- 
ing on  its  perch,  squealed,  lost  its  balance,  and 
fell.  It  landed  with  a  thud  among  the  roots  ten 
feel  lielow.  aaid.  with  all  the  breath  and  all  the 
fight  driven  from  its  body,  trotted  sullenly  into 
the  bushes. 

Paul  drew  a  sigh  of  relief.  There  was  one 
accounted  for,  anvway!  hrom  its  woe-begone 
demeanor  as  it  ambled  away,  he  felt  certain  that 
it  would  bother  him  no  more. 

The  others  had  now  ceased  their  attempts  to 
reach  his  refuge  and  were  King  on  the  ground, 
patiently  watching  him. 

1  le  drew  to  him  one  of  the  thick  lianas,  a  dozen 
of  which  hung  from  the  tree  like  the  rigging  of  a 
ship,  and.  with  his  knife,  cut  otl  a  long  section, 
li  was  a  hea\y  piece  of  wood,  full  of  saj).  and. 
using  it  as  a  club,  he  felt  he  could  dislodge  an\ 
peccary  which  again  attempted  the  scantN  bridge. 
When  this  was  acconii)lished  P.iul  breathed  nnirh 
easier. 

1  lours  passe<l. 

The  white-lipi>e<l  peccaries  remained  content 
among  the  lea\es  at  the  base  of  the  tri-e.  The 
one  which  he  had  kicked  returned  and  lay  beside 
the  others.  None  tried  the  eNperimenl  of  ir<>e- 
climhing  again.  The  one  whose  suckling  he  had 
shot,  alone  appeared  uneasy.  She  got  up  several 
limes  to  wander  olT  through  the  woods  in  the 
direction  of  her  dead  one,  returning  from  each 
trip  to  crouch  and  glare  at  him.  Paul  was  sorr\' 
for  her,  sorrj-  he  had  killed  the  little  thing,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  result  to  him.  but  because 
of  her  evident  misery  at  its  loss. 

The  sun,  shining  through  a  rent  in  the  tree-tops, 
showed  that  it  was  long  past  noon;  his  watch 
read  a  quarter  past  three.  The  bush-hogs  ga\c 
no  sign  of  leaving.  B\-  this  time  the  camp  must 
be  aroused  by  his  abs(>nce.  Would  thev  ever 
find  him.''  How  long  would  those  jx-ccaries  sta\ 
there?  Would  the\'  take  themselves  off  at  sun- 
down, or  remain  until  he  starved?  Suppose  they 
did  lea\e  as  it  fell  dark — he  would  have  to  remain 
all  night  in  the  juitglel 

This  thought  did  not  strike  him  with  terror  as 
it  would  ha\e  done  three  weeks  before.     He  had 


matches;  a  hre  would  be  an  casN'  m, titer.  Bui 
how  ihey  w<iuld  worry  at  camp! 

Suppose  Fred  should  come  walking  through 
the  jungle  now.  He  would  disturb  the  white- 
lipped  demons  below,  and  they  would  charge! 
Horrible  thought!  He  prayed  that  neither  of  his 
friends  would  hnd  him;  he  would  fight  it  out  ti\- 
himself. 

It  was  four  o'clock. 

.\  troupe  of  capuchin  nionkcxs  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  top  of  his  tree.  Paul  would  ha\c 
laughed  at  their  antics  if  his  predicament  had 
been  less  serious.  Among  them  were  several 
half-grown  individuals,  and  a  few  females  carried 
babies  on  their  backs.  While  the  rest  w'ere  play- 
ing among  the  branches,  snatching  the  reddish- 
brown  fruit  from  one  another,  and  chattering,  the 
females  were  busily  occupied  with  their  \otuig. 
rhe\'  were  not  feeding  their  offspring,  but.  on  the- 
contrary,  were  being  fed  by  them! 

Much  of  the  choicest  fruit  grew  on  the  outer- 
most tips  of  the  branches,  which  were  too  frail 
to  bear  the  weight  of  a  full-grown  nionke>'. 
Where  this  was  the  case,  the  mother,  grasping  her 
child  b\-  the  tail,  urged  it  forward.  Nothing 
loath,  ihe  young  one  crept  out  to  the  desired 
fruit,  and.  seizing  it,  stuffed  it  into  its  mouth  as 
fast  as  its  little  hands  could  work.  But  it  was 
iKil  on  the  prognnn  that  the  baby  should  swallow 
the  hisiious  pul|i.  Noind(»ed!  Young  monkeys 
are  not  spoiled  in  ih.il  wa\ .  When  its  cheeks 
were  full  .md  bulging,  the  hard-hearted  parent 
draggc<l  ihf  little  one  back,  and  with  a  long 
hair\-  finger  extracted  the  fruit,  transferring  the 
crushed  pul|)  to  its  own  mouth  with  evident 
relish. 

.\s  1  have  sl.iled.  Paul  would  have  been  highly 
deligliled.  in  an\  other  circumstances,  to  have 
observed  this  ludicrous  performance:  but  at  that 
moment  his  thoughts  were  on  I  he  giui  which  lay 
among  the  roots.  If  he  could  onlv  manage  to 
reach  that,  his  flifficulty  would  be  solved.  An 
atteni])!  a  short  while  before  had  lieeii  met  by  a 
rush  of  the  vigilant  guards,  and  he  had  hastily 
|)ulled  himself  back  to  his  perch. 

How  could  he  gel  that  giui?  .\  careless  move- 
ment knocked  his  club  to  the  ground.  He 
grunted  with  vexation  and  cut  a  second  length  of 
liana.  He  had  it!  Whv  not  use  a  piece  of  the 
vine? 

He  cut  for  himself  about  twenty  feel  of  a 
thinner  growth  than  that  which  formed  his  club, 
and,  looping  one  end  of  the  pliable  "bush-rope" 
into  a  slip-noose,  ca.st  ineffectually  for  the  gun. 
No — that  would  not  do;  the  lasso  was  too  awk- 
wardlv-  constructed  for  accurate  work. 

Now  he  cut  a  ten-foot  section  of  the  thickest 
liana  dangling  from  the  tree  and  lied  a  loop  of  the 
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hiH'i'  \inc  to  its  end.  Thi'  coniriNaiicc  was  lK-a\  \ 
and  clastic,  and  \ci\  hard  todiiiTl  with  arniracx-; 
hut  by  piitliiit;  lortli  all  his  slriMit;tli.  he  managed 
at  last  to  hfiiit;  the  l<)o|K'd  end  ricise  \n  tlii'  stock 
of  tlip  gun.  riu-n  commenced  the  most  ticklish 
work  ol  all  — lu'  mttsl  work  the  loop  under  the 
stock  and  well  up  tduard  the  grip. 

Sexeral  ttiisi-  minutes  tollowed.  Paul  manip- 
ulated liis  awkw.ird  hshing-iiole  as  cautiously  ,i^ 
he  could,  fearing  a  snddeti  movetiient  Wduld 
arouse  the  susiiicions  of  the  ])ecraries.  One  even 
rose,  with  a  nmltled  grunt  of  curiosity,  atid  walked 
o\cr  to  the  wa\ing  rod.  which  it  iKised  in  a  dis- 
trustfttl  wa\  .  rile  lio\'  iield  it  steady  while  this 
performance  was  going  on.  and  the  hush-hog 
returned  to  its  former  position  without  snatching 
.11  the  liana.  I'resentK'  the  loop  caught,  held, 
then  slipjH-d.  inch  1)\  iTich,  toward  the  grip  ol  the 
stock.  Paitl  twisted  thecra/\'  pole  several  times, 
and  the  loo|i  tiglitened.      Then  he  hauled  awa\'. 

Barrel  downward,  the  gun  rose  slowh'  at  lirst. 
and  more  rapidK'  as  the  l)o\"  became  certain  the 
iliin  \  ine  would  hold  it.  A  lew  seconds  Liter  it 
\\,is  in  his  hands  .ind  he  \\,is  lire.ithing  a  pr.n  er 
of  thanksgiving. 

Slip])ing  a  pair  of  cartridges  into  the  liree(h. 
he  [irepared  to  work.  There  «.i^  no  time  to  In- 
lost,  the  sun  was  sinking  fast:  and  though  he  had 
nothing  but  bird-shot,  he  must  make  the  attempt 
to  get  rid  of  tin-  white-lips  bet'ore  dark,  'r.iking 
careful  aim  ,il  the  largest,  a  huge  boar  scarceK' 
lwcnt\'  feet  .i\\.i\  .  he  pulled  the  trigger.  To  his 
great  jo\'.  the  be.ist  grunted  once,  then  l,i\  mo- 
tionless, its  head  shattered  b\  the  i  iincentrated 
ch.irge.  'The  others  lied  jianic-stricken  into  the 
forest,  followed  b\  .i  second  shot  which  did  little 
h.irm. 

i'he  hunter  w.i^  jubilant,  .\ller  wailing  li\c 
minutes  or  ^o  to  make  sure  thi-  peccaries  had  lied, 
he  dismoimled  from  his  perch  and  a])pro.iche(l 
tile  fallen  .inim.il.  it  was  stone  dead  I  le  liiriied 
toward  camp  with  li.ipiiine^s  in  lii^  he.irt.  le.ixing 
the  liod\    where  it   l.i\ . 

ScarceK  had  he  covered  a  hundred  teet.  when 
the  hve  remaining  beasts  charged. 

There  was  no  kindly  mor.i-tree  .it  hand  this 
time,  and  Paul  leaiied  liehind  the  trunk  of  a 
greetlhearl.  The  le.iding  brute-,  ui-re  ten  feel 
from  him.  lie  tired  ,it  llie  k-ader.  then  .it  the 
second  anim.il.  Hoth  shots  at  that  short  r.mge. 
look  elTect.  and  the  two  peccaries  slid  forw.ird  on 
their  nose.s.  lint  the  others,  unheeding  the  noise 
.md  the  death  of  tlieir  comiianions,  came  on. 
In  desperation  the  bo>'  gras|ied  his  gnu  In  the 
barrels  and  |irep,irei|  for  the  death  struggle.  The 
end  seemed  iue\  it.ible;  ihe  mad  .mimals  surged 
,i|jonl  hi-  tree. 

At    the    -.ime    instant,  -from    behind    him.    it 


seeniefl, — came  lite  snap  of  two  shots  fired  in 
rapid  succession.  .\  third  peccary  fell,  and  a 
lonrtli  struggled  inetTeclualK'  on  the  ground  to 
icgaiii  its  feel.  The  fifth  beast,  the  one  at  whose 
side  r.iii  the  rem.iining  suckling,  turned  and  Hod 
into  the  brush.  Weak  and  sh. iking,  Paul  stepped 
Ironi  behind  the  tree. 

'A\a'iia!"  he  cried.  "  lliank  heaxeii  you  came 
u  hen  \  on  di<l !" 

The  Indian  stood  behn'e  him  grinning, 

"Marsler  l"al,  he  ha\e  narrow  escape,  W'a'na 
just  in  time,  hex.''" 

Paul  could  lia\e  hugged  the  v|ini  .\ka\\ai.  but 
sla|)ped  him  on  the  back  instead. 

"\'ou  bet  \ou  did.  \\  a'na!  I  ne\erw.ini  to  gel 
into  a  hole  like  that  again.  Those  things  wonhl 
ha\f  had  me  in  ancillier  second  if  you  had  n't 
come  along.      \  gli !" 

"Pdkriiii  bad  animal,"  stated  the  Indian  sini- 
])1\,  then  continued:  "Me  lutiit  maipnrie.  Iiut  no 
good,  (  lO  back  to  cam])  when  hear  haiin-hair^. 
Come  look.  See  Marsler  hat  run  behind  tree  and 
pakcihi  chase  him.  lie  -hot.  himfi-hiuif^.  aiifl  gel 
read\   to  tight.      Then  Wa'na  shoot.     That  all." 

"Well,  it  's  enough.  W'a'na.  \'ou  sa\ed  my 
life,  and,  believe  me.  I  won't  forget  it." 

The  Indian  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  a  depre- 
lating  sort  of  wa\'.  as  he  liad  done  once  before 
when  he  rescued  Fred  from  the  claws  of  the 
jaguarundi.  and  turned  tow.ird  the  wounded 
])eccar\   to  finish  it. 

'A'oii  kill  more.'"  he  asked  after  tluit  had  been 
accomplished. 

"^'es.  I  shot  .1  little  pig  this  moruing,  ,inil  the\' 
ran  me  up  .i  mor.i  root."  Paul  re])lied.  "I  '\e 
been  there  .ill  d,i\ .  with  them  King  around  wait- 
ing tor  me  to  i  ome  down.  PinalK'.  I  got  hold  of 
ni\  gun.  whi(  h  1  'd  dropped,  and  killefl  aiiotiier, 
I  he  others  rail  ot'f,  so  I  thought  it  would  be  .safe 
to  le.i\e.  Then  the\-  charged  again,  and  you 
know    the  rest." 

"Iliih-liuh;  we  go  see  tree." 

W'a'na  gazed  at  the  mora-tri-e  ,ind  then  at  P.iul. 

"M.uster  hat.  he  pick  good  place.  His  gun 
droll  d.ir.'  I  low  he  get  him.''  Dat  bush-hog.  he 
big  one."  lie  proilded  the  dead  boar  with  his 
toe. 

.\s  the  Ih)\  was  relating  the  method  b\'  which 
he  had  recovered  his  weapon,  he  was  interrupted 
b\  the  sound  of  aiiproaching  footsteps.  ShorlK' 
.iflerward.  Jack,  followed  b\  Fred  and  W'alee, 
,ip]Hared  coming  toward  them. 

"Their  he  is!"  cried  Fred,  when  he  caught  sight 
ol  his  chum.  "What  've  \t>ii  l>een  doin'  with 
voiirself,   l-'at?     Not   hurt,  are  \ou?" 

"No.     Just  run  up  .i  tree  b\'  some  |>eccaries." 

"Is  ill. It  all?"  Fred  \v,is  so  relieved  that  lie  hid 
his  delight   under  an  assumption  of  indilTercnce. 
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"WC  lh(>iii;lu  Villi  wfiv  (Ic.id,  ur  al  loast  lusl. 
\\  licii  yon  iiii>M-(l  \i)ur  luin  h.  I  kne-w  >i)iiutliing 
was  wrong.  " 

As  iho  liap|i\  ii.irl\  turned  toward  camp.  W'aK'c 
with  lln'  hoar  slung  o\'cr  his  back  and  W'a'na 
carrxing  the  suckling,  ihoy  passed  the  scene  of  the 
last.  fray.  Fred  slo|)pefl  short  when  lie  caught 
sight  ui  the  bodies. 

"Jini-in-etty,  I'"at!"  he  gasped  in  aniazeiucnl. 
"What   is   this — a  slauglUei-hou.sc?     Vou    nuist 


ha\e  h,i(i  .smiic  part\  !  We  struck  your  trail  along 
the  gulK'  and  lotuid  an  agouti  hangin'  to  a  bush  a 
couple  of  miles  back.  That  s  how  we  knew  it 
was  )ours,  b\  the  clitmsy  way  the  'gtili  was  tied. 
Then,  a  little  later,  we  heard  a  cotiple  of  shots, 
and  then  four  right  in  succession.  Btit  we  did  n't 
know  you  were  starting  an\thing  like  this. 
W  hew,  1  wish  I  'd  been  here!" 

Paul  chuckled   to  himself.      lie  was  glad   that 
his  chum  hail  not  arrixcd  at  the  wrong  moment. 

{To  bv  coutiniicd) 


HOW  THE   MONE^'  WENT  TO   BEDFORD 

Hv  ni-.ri..\n  .\Mii)()x  R.xri.ii  I- 


'hSIIll.K  \  At  LILU  IMi 


THi;  sADULi;  .WD  TUti  .\lETTLi;s(JMi; 

(SKi:  i'.\c;i£  iJii 


COl^I    UA^(jM    I.IKI.  AN   AHRnw 


"I'heke  's  no  one  Inil  \(iu  I  can  Irtisl,  Ksther," 
s;iid  Mr.  Lambert,  weakly,  turning  his  l)andaged 
head  on  the  jiillow  with  a  little  moan  of  pain. 
".And  the  money  mtisl  be  there  to-da\-.  I  ha\e 
given  my  word.  Tell  me  jtist  what  you  arc  to  do, 
so  I  ran  be  sure  you  understand." 

Mr.  Lambert  la\-  on  his  cot  in  the  rude,  two- 
room  shack  the  men  at  the  Itimber  camp  called 
"liead(|uarler.s."     His  right  arm   was  in  splints. 


and  the  bandages  on  his  head  concealed  two 
dreadful  cuts  he  had  received  when  a  tree  had 
lallen  the  wrong  wa\ ,  ]iiniiing  "the  boss"  under 
one  of  its  branches. 

•Since  her  mother's  death,  lhirteen-\ear-old 
Esther  had  been  her  father's  comrade  in  man\- 
out-of-the-way  corners  of  the  cotmtrx-,  but  this 
was  the  lirsl  time  she  had  been  called  on  to 
shoulder  heavy  responsibililx  alone.      1  ler  cheeks 
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ucro  fliisliod  and  her  ijravi  e\ci~  dark  uilli  cxciic- 
incnt.  Inil  her  \oice  was  clear  and  sicad\  as  she 
answered  iironiptly: 

"I  am  to  dri\e  the  little  car  to  Bedlord.  wilh 
\()i:r  purse  hidden  under  the  seat.  I  am  to  jjo  to 
the  rirst  National  Bank  and  ask  for  Mr.  I-"ields. 
!  am  to  tell  him  about  the  accident  and  giw  him 
the  purse,  and  he  will  give  me  a  paper  lo  lirins; 
hack  to  you.  I  am  not  to  tell  m\-  errand  to  an\- 
one  except  Mr.  F'ields.  Then  I  'm  to  leave  the 
carat  the  hotel  garage  and  take  the  three-l\\cnl\ 
train  hack  to  Alexander,  and  Foster  will  meet  inc- 
there  with  the  other  car.  But,  oh.  l)add\-. 
I)add\ .  how  can  1  p()s,sibly  bear  to  lease  \om 
alone  the  whole  alienioon!" 

"N'liu  ha\c  it  will  in  mind."  s.iid  Mr.  I  aiiibcrl. 
"i  wish  I  iiei-d  n'l  put  sui  h  a  rcspoMsibilii  \  cm 
\du.  (laughter,  bill  there  's  im  niir  cIm'.  This 
means  a  great  deal  to  me  cxipl.iin  l.itiT  -1  'II 
be  all  right — yon  must  n'l  \\(in\  -keep  yniir 
mind  on  job  — i'ather  deiieiids  on  \ou — " 

Mr.  Lambert's  voice  trailed  ol'f  into  silence,  as 
the  sleeping-powder  the  doctor  had  gi\en  him 
began  to  take  effect.  With  sudden  tears  in  her 
eyes,  Esther  looked  down  on  the  strong  lather  on 
whom  she  had  always  depended  so  utterb.  .ind 
who  now  had  to  depend  on  her.  But  this  w.is  no 
time  for  tears.  There  was  the  thirt\-niile  ride  to 
Bedford  before  her,  and  she  tmist  gel  there  before 
iIk'  bank  closed  at  three  o'clock. 

F.sther  slipped  her  hand  under  her  father's 
pillow  and  drew  out  .i  il.ii  leathrr  purse,  she 
lucked  it  in  her  midth'  blouse  ,ind  went  to  ihr 
porch,  where  Will,  the  cook's  bo\ ,  was  waiting. 

"Don't  stir  a  step  from  the  house  while  I  'in 
gone,"  she  directed  him.  "<'.i\e  Mr.  I.amberl  the 
while  powder  again  if  he  wakes  in  pain.  II  In- 
seems  worse,  have  one  of  the  men  ride  lor  the 
doctor.  I\ee]i  everything  fiiiiel  .udiind  the 
house." 

"Yes,  Miss  Esther,"  said  Will,  with  the  heart> 
respect  all  the  men  in  cami)  fell  for  "ihe  little 
boss.  " 

Will  w.tlched  with  ai:)preciati\e  eyes  the  deft 
w.i\-  I'.slher  backed  the  car  out  from  Ihe  shed  and 
turned  it  into  the  narrow,  rough  road  that  led 
from  the  lumber-camp  lo  the  main  highway,  nine 
miles  awa\ . 

"I  'II  lake  Rex  for  company,"  Esther  thought  to 
herself  as  she  was  about  to  start  up  the  car.  She 
whistled,  and  a  s|ilendid  \ellow  collie  leapcfl  from 
uu<ler  the  hoii.se  and  Hashed  to  the  cir. 

"In,  Rex!"  commanded  Esther,  and  her  pel 
iumped  over  the  door  and  settled  himself  on  ihe 
Hoor  of  the  car. 

"You  '11  not  let  me  be  lonesome,"  said  I'.sther. 
.ilfection.iIeK-,  as  she  picked  her  wa\-  along  th<' 
line\cii   ro.irl,  .md   ihe  dog  looked  up  at  her  so 


intelligenlK'  that  Esther  lelt  sure  he  understood 
what  she  s;iid. 

it  required  the  closest  attention  and  all 
i-.slher's  skill  lo  drixe  the  car.  and  she  found 
the  main  road  little  belter.  'I'he  highway  was 
narrow  and  deeply  dilchefl.  .\  recent  rain  had 
left  it  sli|iper\-,  with  deci)  ruts  and  "chuck"  holes 
still  full  of  water,  i'or  at  least  half  the  wa\'  to 
Bedford  the  road  ran  ihrongh  woods  which,  like 
all  iincul  limljerin  northern  Mississi|)pi,  had  such 
dcnseb'  nulled  undergrowih  ihal  it  was  im|)ossi- 
ble  lo  see  for  more  than  a  few  feel  on  either  side. 
It  was  not  much  used.  hLsther  knew  that  she 
might  pass  an  occasional  negro  and  a  few  Iraxel- 
crs  on  horseback,  but  shi  doubled  whether  she 
would  meet  more  th.in  two  or  ihrci-  cirs  until 
she  (,iiue  within  ,i  lew  miles  of  ihe  busy  lillle 
town  of  B<'dforil. 

"Il.ird  going.  Rexie,"  .said  F"slher,  glancing 
anxiousb'  at  the  watch  strapped  to  her  wrist. 
"We  '\e  got  lo  do  belter  than  this." 

She  steiUJed  harder  on  the  accelerator  and  the 
car  lurched  forward,  careening  wildly  as  one  front 
wheel  struck  a  rut.  I-lsther  set  her  teeth  and 
righted  ihi'  c.ir  without  lessening  the  spwd. 

"We  '\  c  gol  to  average  fifteen  lo  make  Be<lford 
b\  three.  "  she  thought  lo  herself,  "because  I 
must  allow  for  dela>s  on  a  road  like  this." 

Mile  after  ledions  mile  was  covered.  iCslher's 
arms  aclu-d  with  ihe  slrain  of  keeiiing  the  car  to 
the  road,  and  her  e\es  were  tired  with  the  const  a  ill 
riTori  to  choose  the  Icasi  rough  spots,  but  she 
began  lo  lirealhe  more  <-asil\.  t)nly  eight  miles 
more.  ,md  jiisl  two  o'clock! 

"We  'II  make  it  casiK'.  Rex,"  she  said. 

She  w.is  ir.ut-rsing  the  lasl  stretch  ol  wood- 
l.ind.  Ii\e  more  miles  and  she  would  be  out  in 
the  open,  with  Bedford  in  sight. 

"r,ra\cl  road,  loo."  I'.sther  thoiighl  wilh  siitis- 
laclion.  remembering  thai  the  good  King's 
("ouiil\  road  began  al  the  end  of  this  woods. 

But  ICslher's  peace  of  mind  was  iiremaliire. 
She  had  gone  only  half  a  mile  farther  when  there 
was  a  report  like  a  pislol-shol.  l-'.sther  groaned. 
She  sloi)ped  the  car  and  s;il  motionless  for  a 
moment,  loo  vexed  to  stir. 

".\  blow-oul.  Rex!"  she  .said,  disgusledly:  "the 
new  tire,  too!  Well,  we  '11  make  il  ati\\va\ ." 
,md  with  .1  sigh  of  resignalion  she  opened  ihe 
door  and  jumped  lo  ihe  ground. 

The  tools  were  under  ihe  seal,  so  Esther  slipped 
the  precious  jMirse  into  her  blouse  again,  rolled  \ip 
her  slee\es.  and  went  lo  work.  A  spare  tire, 
inllated  and  read\-  for  use,  was  on  the  back  of  the 
car,  and  Esther  knew  il  would  not  take  her  long 
to  change;  but  the  dela\-  was  annoxing.  Rex 
whined  about  her  feet,  trying  lo  show  how  much 
he  sympathized.     F.sther  jacked  up  the  car,  took 
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otY  the  useless  tire,  and  then,  willi  Rex  bounding 
beside  her,  went  to  the  back  of  the  car  to  get  the 
extra.  What  she  saw  there  would  have  caused 
an  older  heart  than  Esther's  to  stand  still  with 
fright!  Creeping  through  the  weeds  in  the  ditch 
was  the  crouching  figure  of  a  man,  unkempt  and 
with  a  dirt\',  evil  face.     He  was  not  more  than 


laid  on  Ksilier's  siioulder.  The  terror  that  had 
held  her  relaxed.  Her  mind  cleared.  She  did 
not  feel  an>-  more  fear,  e\'en  when  the  man  took  a 
menacing  step  toward  her.  It  seemed  almost  as 
though  she  felt  her  father  beside  her,  encouraging 
her,  steadying  her,  protecting  her,  and  at  the  same 
momenl  a  plan  flashed  through  her  mind. 


WHAT  SHK  SAW  THKKl-;  U 


1.  CAl  SKI)  AN  Ol.llKK  UI-AKI   THAN  li-lHI.K  ■ 


^1  A\ii  -.lU.I,  UIIU  Ikil.HT!" 


twentA'  feet  away.  For  one  frozen  momenl. 
horrible  thoughts  of  robbers  and  their  crimes 
Hashed  through  Esther's  mind.  She  glanced  up 
and  down  the  lonely  road  in  search  of  help,  but 
none  was  in  .sight.  Then  her  father's  face, 
white  and  pain-lined,  was  before  her,  and  she 
seemed  to  hear  his  \oice:  "Remember  I  am  de- 
pending on  you."  At  that  instant  the  man  met 
her  eyes  and  straightened  up.  The  thought  of 
her  father  had  been  like  a  strong,  steadying  hand 


"Sic  'em.  Rex!"  she  cried  sharply. 

Without  hesitation  tiie  brave  dog  leaped,  eveiy 
muscle  taut  as  steel. 

"[■"ive  minutes,"  Esther  thought,  and  the 
thought  was  like  a  prayer,  "I  must  have  five 
minutes — " 

She  sjirang  into  the  woods.  Behind  her  she 
heard  the  sounds  of  a  struggle.  Keeping  the  car 
between  herself  and  the  man,  as  well  as  she  could, 
Esther  tore  her  way  through  the  undergrowth. 


now    11  ii:  M(>\iN'  \\i:\i'  to  hidiokd 


X'iiius  sL-cincil  111  iv.K  li  oLil  U)  ui|i  lii-r.  Ihorny 
lir.mchos  (.•.iiis;lil  al  Ikt  clolhes  and  M'r.ilclu-d  lit-r 
hands  and  t'acc,  bin  slic  scarcely  fell  them.  Her 
tiiroat  ached  as  she  panted  for  breath.  Kul 
I'sther  was  not  in  a  panic.  As  she  inished  her 
\va\-  lliroui;h  the  nialled  liriish,  she  was  tliinkini;. 
Rex  might:  hold  the  man  for  inv  minutes;  that 
was  all  she  dared  count  on.  Then,  she  was  snre, 
he  wonld  follow  her.  She  felt  certain  that  he  was 
a  robber,  who  knew  she  was  carrying  a  large  sum 
of  mone\-.  lie  would  lia\e  no  troulile  in  hnding 
the  trail  siie  made.  She  must  hide  in  some  wa\-. 
She  ran  back  a  few  \ards,  to  where  a  water-oak 
lltmg  a  liranch  across  her  jialh. 

i-'slher  swung  herself  to  the  branch.  cri'|it  along 
it  to  the  trunk,  then  climbed  higlu-r.  1  low  ihank- 
lul  she  was  for  her  strong,  obedient  muscles,  and 
for  all  the  times  she  had  scrambled  into  the  tops 
of  tall  trees,  in  spite  of  her  f.ither's  l.mghing  re- 
marks about  his  "tombo\  girl." 

ThirtN-  I'eel  from  the  ground,  there  w.is  .i 
I'rolch  that  m,ide  a  couifoit.diU-  seat,  and  l-.>tlu-r 
I'elt  sure  th.il  the  dense  foliage  screened  her 
hiding-place.  It  was  onl\-  by  craning  and  twist- 
ing that  she  could  catc  li  .1  glimiise  ol  the  ground 
below.  With  swifth  beating  heart  she  w.iited 
and  listened.  She  heanl  nothing  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ro.id,  There  was  not  a  breath  ol  .lir 
stirring,  and  l^slher  was  sure  that  if  the  man  w<'ri' 
creeping  ever  so  carefulK  through  the  \m««Is.  she 
could  hear  him. 

Sujopose  hi-  came — sujipose  he  tound  her —sup- 
pose he  had  a  gun  -what  could  slu- do"  Nolhing. 
she  thought  in  despair.  e\cept  gi\e  him  the  pre- 
cious purse,  lleuuisl  noi  Imd  her.  She  w,iited 
lifleen  minutes.  I'here  w.is  no  sign  ol  ])ursuil. 
Twenty-liw  minute-,  p.isi  two,  and  the  bank 
clo.sed  .It  three!  I'.illu-r  h.id  given  his  word,  and 
Father,  hiu't  and  helpless,  w,i>  di-| lending  on  her 
to  keep  it.  She  cciuld  n't  st.i\  perched  in  th.it 
free  while  the  preciou>  minute-.,  slipped  ,i\\.i\. 
Rex  might  h,i\e  luirl  the  man  b.ulh  ,  or  frightened 
him  off.     She  must  take  a  ch.ince  how. 

Scarceh  daring  to  breathe.  I'.stluM-  scrambled 
down  from  her  hiding-place,  cist  one  lerrihed 
glance  bark  .ilong  the  way  she  had  come,  and 
plunged  deeper  into  the  woods.  She  would  cii"(  le 
throtlgh  the  woods  .md  gi-t  b.u  k  to  the  ro.id  well 
be\(rn(l  the  c.n. 

it  w.is  cruelK'  li.ud  to  make  her  w.i\.  1  he 
ground  w.is  wet  ,uid  boggy,  anil  the  dense  under- 
growth threw  out  .1  thousand  hands  to  hinder  Iut. 
Sc-ratched,  p.uuing,  ,iching  in  e\er\  nniscle, 
I'-sther  linalK  --Iruggli-d  back  to  the  road.  .\s  f.n- 
as  she  could  see,  it  was  empt\-.  'l"en  minutes  to 
tlireel  She  had  done  her  best,  btit  it  had  been 
inipossibh-  to  hurr\-.  With  a  long  breath  she 
started  down  the  road,     'i'liere  was  ,1  cur\e  just 


ahe.id,  .md  as  she  re.u  lied  it  she  ga\e  ;i  link'  crv 
of  relief.  .\  house!  Ivsther  fairly  ran  up  the 
stejis  to  the  tiny  screened  porch,  where  a  man  s.it 
smoking. 

"Ha\c  \'ou  a  saddle-horse.''"  she  asked  breath- 
lessly. 

With  a  diliber.ition  th.it  was  maddening,  the 
man  look  his  cigar  out  of  his  mouth,  leaned 
forward,  and  asked, 

"What  \'OU  want.  Missy?" 

"I  'm  trying  to  get  to  Bedford  liy  three," 
I'^sther  panted,  "but  my  car  broke  down.  I  hur- 
ried as  fast  as  I  could,  but  it  's  almost  three — 
and  1  h.i\c  to  see  .Mr.  Fields  for  I-'ather — Father 
got  hurl  this  morning — if  I  could  borrow  \our 
horse  ,nid  riik'  in — oh.  please  hiirr\  !  ' 

.\t  1,1st  the  man  looked  interested. 

"\'nu  Lambert's  girl.-'  Big  boss  o'  all  these 
\cre  lumber  camps.-'" 

"N"es." 

"Ill  hull.  1  lie.ird  tell  'bout  llu- .iccident.  So 
\cm    re  on  busines.-s  lor  your  pa." 

"Oh,  ])lease  lnirr\!"  begged  Ivsther. 

"]!f  \-ou  're  Lambert's  girl,  I  '11  sure  help  \-oti 
out  wli,it  1  kin."  the  man  promised,  "Vou  set  an' 
rest  a  bil." 

Without  further  words  he  went  to  the  rear  ol 
the  house,  l-'.sther's  host  might  be  slow  on  occa- 
sion, but  he  could  luirr\'  when  conxinced  it  was 
necessary.  Sooner  ih.in  she  had  dared  hope,  he 
came  around  tlu'  corner  of  the  house,  leading  a 
horse,  saddled  and  bridled. 

"The  coll  's  broki'  good,  but  a  mile  skittish,"  he 
said.     "1  I. ike  it  \<)ii  can  ride.  Missy," 

"I  'II  m.uuige  him,"  said  L.sther,  brielK',  "and 
si'e  he  gels  back  lo  \ou  saIeK  ,  Mr. " 

"Barton.  lelT  B.irton.  The)  know  meat  the 
bank  in  Bedford.  Take  it  eas\-,  Miss\-.  ( lood 
gr.icious — " 

l'!sther  li.id  x.iulted  into  the  saddle,  gi\en  a 
lillle  lug  to  llie  leius,  .md  the  mettlesome  coll  was 
olf  down  the  road  like  an  arrow.  Lslher  loved  to 
ii<le,  and  she  would  have  enjoxed  that  swilt, 
smooth  gallop  on  ihe  back  of  the  s|)irited  coll  if 
she  had  nol  been  so  anxious.  Ihe  coll  needed  no 
urging.  L'.ven  when  he  reached  ihe  paved  streels 
of  Bedford  he  scarceK  slackened  his  jiace.  and 
h'.slher  cl.illered  down  M.iin  Street  at  a  speed 
ih.il  m.ide  people  si. ire  at  her  in  .istonishmenl. 
She  drew  up  with  .1  jerk  belore  the  hirst  National 
B.iuk  .111(1  threw  the  reins  lo  a  negro  lounging 
iheic.  Her  watch  showed  a  (iiiarter  past  three, 
but  .1  i  lerk  was  just  drawing  the  window-shade  as 
l-!sllier  lliliig  herself  against  ihe  door  ol  the  bank. 
The  door  openetl,  and  Fslher  would  have  l.illeii 
except  for  the  steadving  h.iiul  of  the  sm'iiri.sed 
clerk,  who  stared  at  her  in  astonishment. 

"1   want    Mr.   j'ields,"   she  cried   sliarplv.     "I 
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said  Mr.  Fields,"  she  repeated  impatiently,  as 
the  clerk  continued  to  stare  without  replying. 

A  tall,  gray-haired  gentleman  came  toward  her. 

".Are  you  i\Ir.  Fields?"  she  asked,  hreathlessK'. 

"Why,  my  child,"  e.xclaimed  the  banker, 
"you  're  hurt  I  There  's  blood  on  your  face — your 
clothing  is  torn — what  has  happened?" 

"Oh,  it  's  nothing.  Arc  yon  Mr.  F'iclds.-' 
Father  said  no  one  else  would  do — " 

The  banker  nodded.  F.sther  reached  inside  her 
torn  middy  blouse  and  took  out  theiirecious  purse. 

"There!"  she  said,  handing  it  In  Mr.  I'"ields, 
"there  it  is.  I  got  here,  did  n't  \f  I'allicr  was 
hurt.   He  gave  his  word — I  'm  F-sther  Lambert — " 

She  was  very  tired,  and  the  room  was  dim  and 
queer.  Vaguely  she  felt  Mr.  F"iel(i>  hcl|i  her  to  a 
chair  and  call  to  some  one.  Then  lliere  was  a 
glass  of  water  at  her  li|)s.  and  a  \nu\-,  \er\-  far 
away,  siiid,  "Poor  little  girl — " 

Esther  sat  up  with  a  start  and  fnund  herself  in 
a  big  chair  before  a  big  desk,  with  Mr.  Melds 
bending  o\'er  her  solicitously. 

"Feel  better?     You  were  faint."  he  said. 

"I  must  hurry,"  Esther  struggled  to  her  feet, 
"I  must  catch  the  train  home — " 

"The  three-twenl\  has  gnne,  iiKire  than  ten 
minutes  ago." 

"Oh!"  cried  F3>ther,  "I  ha\e  to  gel  home — 
Father  's  there  with  no  one  t<i  take  care  of  him — 
he  'II  worry.      I  '11  ha\e  to  ride  the  ccilt  back — " 

"Now,  now,  m\'  dear."  soothed  Mr.  I'"ields. 
"not  so  fast,  you  know.  .M\'  car  can  get  you 
home,  I  think.  But  (irst  >()U  must  liasc  some- 
thing to  eat  and  we  must  hear  all  about  this." 

Over  the  lunch  which  Mr.  I'ields  ordered  tor 
her  at  the  hotel,  Esther  told  her  stor\-.  The 
banker  listened  gra\ei\'. 

"I  must  teleplnine  the  .sheriff,  .nid  h,i\e  Bar- 
Ion's  horse  sent  back,"  he  said  ;  "then  we  '11  start." 

.■\  little  later  Mr.  Fields'  big.  e,is\  cir  was 
swinging  out  on  the  long  road  to  the  Imnber- 
camp.  It  seemed  to  F.sther  sc.uceK  a  minute 
before  they  came  to  the  jiku  e  iu  the  woods  where 
she  had  had  that  disastrous  blow-out.  .\l  the  side 
of  the  road  lay  the  jack  and  the  ruined  tire.  There 
was  no  trace  of  the  car  or  of  Re.\. 

"The  sheriff  thought  the  car  would  be  gone," 
said  Mr.  Fields;  "he  and  a  posse  ,ire  out  looking 
for  it,  aiKl  for  the  man  driving  it.  1  hoped  we  'd 
fmd  that  plucky  Rex  here." 

In  an  hour  they  reached  the  hmilier-camii. 
Tired  as  she  was,  Esther  was  out  of  the  car  almost 
before  it  stopped.  Oh,  the  relief  of  seeing  her 
father's  smile,  as  she  tiptoed  into  the  house,  and 
of  hearing  his  own  dear  voice,  saying  heart il\: 

"Thank  dod  \ou  are  home,  s;ife  and  sound, 
dearest!" 

Then  he  saw  Mr.  Fields. 


"Hello!"  he  said,  surprised. 

"You  've  a  prize  girl  there.  Lambert,"  said  .Mr. 
Fields,  "and  it  seems  to  me  you  're  mighty  care- 
less about  her.  \'ou  should  ha\e  known  we  'd 
carr>'  the  note  as  long  as  necessary,  imder  the 
circumstances." 

"I  ga\c  my  word — " 

"I  know,  you  fine  old  Puritan,  and  your 
daughter  kejit  it  for  you.  She  's  a  splendid  little 
soldier.  Let  me  tell  \(ni  the  tale — "  And  in  a 
few  words  he  did. 

"Oh,  little  girl."  said  .Mr.  Lambert,  huskily, 
"such  d.mger — I  'm  proud  of  m\  daughter!" 

.\nd  the  look  in  his  e\es,  as  he  said  that,  repaid 
ICsther  a  thousand  times  for  all  the  terrors  and 
hardships  of  her  journej-. 

Mr.  I'ielfls  came  back  the  next  day  to  tell 
ICst  her . I  nd  .Mr.  Lamliert  that  both  the  automobile 
and  the  man  dri\ing  it  had  been  found.  The 
man  was  a  thief,  tr\ing  to  escape  from  the  neigh- 
borhood after  robbing  a  store  near  .Mexandcr.  He 
insisted  that  he  had  meant  no  harm,  and  had  in- 
tended only  to  ask  F'sther  to  give  him  a  lift  as  far 
as  Bedford,  where  he  hoped  to  catch  a  train  and 
get  out  of  the  State. 

"What  became  of  that  dog.-'"  the  man  asked,  as 
soon  as  he  was  caiiluri'd.  "\'ou  'd  never  have 
caught  me  if  he  had  n't  clone  me  up  so — gave  me 
the  nastiest  time  I  e\er  had.  "  .\n(I  the  bites  on 
his  arms  and  shoulders  l)c>re  out  the  statement. 
It  was  only  b\'  managing  to  pick  up  a  hea\  y  club 
from  the  roadside  that  the  thief  had  been  able 
to  defend  himself,  and  he  had  had  to  beat  otT 
the  bra\e  dog  ag.iin  and  again  w  iiile  he  hxed  the 
tire. 

"PnibaliK'  hue  old  Rex  crawled  into  the  woods 
to  die,"  said  Mr.  I.anil)ert.  "Ne\ir  mind,  dear, 
it  was  a  hero's  death.  Rex  kneel  you  enough  to 
lie  glad  to  die  for  you." 

"I  don't  belie\e  he  's  dead,"  lOslher  insisted; 
"■inywa\',  I  'm  not  going  to  gi\e  up  he>pe." 

.\  week  after  her  adventure,  F3sther  .sat  beside 
her  father's  cot,  reatling  aloud,  when  she  heard  a 
wi-ll-known  whine  at  the  door. 

"Rex!  Rex!"  she  cried. 

It  was  indeed  Rex,  a  thin,  worn,  bruised  Rex, 
his  beautiful  coat  full  of  dirt  and  burrs,  and  one 
fore  leg  hanging  useless,  but  a  Rex  tranticalb'  glad 
to  be  home  again. 

"He  's  had  a  hard  time,"  said  Mr.  Lambert, 
when  Esther  had  bathed  and  bandaged  her  pet, 
"but  we  '11  soon  ha\e  him  as  well  as  ever.  He 
must  have  been  too  hurl  to  tra\el  for  a  couple  of 
days.  Now  I  ha\c  my  heroine  and  my  hero  both 
safe  at  home — and  you  have  a  regular  hospital 
ward  on  \ou  hands,  daughter.  Let  's  put  up  the 
book.  I  want  .1  Tuore  exciting  story.  Tell  me 
again  ln)W  the  money  went  to  Bedford." 


"STUBBY"  NOSES   DOWiN. 

By   HARRY  STARKEY   ALDRICH 

Formerly  Flight-Commander ,  First  Aero  Squadron,  A.  E.  F. 
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A  NVMBER  of  trig-looking  oriierlies  fiitiusted  with 
messages  were  hurn,ing  liere  antl  there  through 
ihe  great  American  aviation  instruction  renter, 
which  covered  many  acres  of  French  soil  just 
south  of  the  Loire.  But  the  orderK'  who  interests 
us  is  the  one  who  hurried  up  tin-  n.urow  duik- 
board  leading  to  Barracks  ;-,o. 

Barracks  30  was  occupied  l)\'  those  fortunate 
\oung  pilots  who  had  completed  their  training 
in  battle  tactics  and  were  impatienth'  awaiting 
assignment  to  squadrons  at  the  front.  Inside, 
lounging  in  various  postures  on  their  cots,  were 
several  fliers.  They  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
heated  discussion  of  the  ])roper  nietliod  of  throw- 
ing an  airplane  into  a  side-slip.  l)ur  orderh- 
entered  with  a  knock  and  saluted. 

"Is  Lieutenant  l'err\'  Robinson  here.'"  he 
inquired. 

"Present,"  responded  a  gra\-eyitl  \oiing  chap, 
with  hair  as  black  as  night. 

"Major  (lilbert  wi.shes  to  see  \on  at  he.ulqn.ir- 
ters  as  soon  as  possible,  sir,"  the  orderly  reported. 
Saluting,  he  htirried  out  and  down  the  dtick- 
board  walk,  and  that  is  the  last  we  see  of  him. 

"I  reckon  that  means  twenty-four  hours  as 
officer  of  the  guard  for  sou,  Stubb>-,"  iiroiihesied 
the  grinning  occupant  of  the  cot  nearest  the  door. 
(Because  Perry  Robinson  stood  but  five  feet  six 
in  his  stocking-feel,  his  friends  inxariabh'  called 
him  "Stubby.") 

"If  it  is.  Gloomy  Gus,"  answered  Stubbx',  "it 
will  be  the  third  time  for  me  since  I  finished  at 
Field  Fight;  and  that  was  three  weeks  ago."  he 
added,  buckling  on  his  Sam  Browne  belt  and 
reaching  for  his  cap. 

"It  's  probably  to  inform  ndu  that  you  are  to 
be  sent  to  Tours  to  be  an  instructor,  instead  of  to 
the  front   to  be  an  ace,"  cheerftilh-  suggested  a 


\oice  at  the  far  end  of  the  room.  It  was  Stubby's 
devoted  friend.  Bill  .Anthony.  Xot  only  had 
these  two  boys  trained  together  in  the  same  cam|)s 
in  .\merica,  but  they  had  also  crossed  to  France 
oil  the  same  transport,  and  had  finished  their 
acK'anced  training  in  the  same  I'lass  there  at  the 
renter. 

"That  may  be,  lad,"  was  the  retort,  "but  if 
Old  Gilliert  ever  saw  you  attemi)ting  a  side-slip 
in  the  wa>'  viiu  were  just  telling  us  to  do  them, 
you  would  n't  e\'eti  reach  Tours,  lie  'd  send 
\ou  back  home  to  drill  the  Girl  Scouts  in  the 
grand-right-and-left." 

.\  carefulK-  aimed  field-boot  hit  the  door  with  a 
thud  .is  Sttililn-  disajjpeared  behind  it. 

Some  hours  later  found  Stubbx'  packing  his  bat- 
tered arm\-locker  and  at  the  same  time  trying  to 
answer  the  questions  hurli-d  ,il  him  1)\  his  rather 
wistful  "binikies." 

"Dill  Old  Gilbert  tell  \  on  which  kind  of  M|u.id- 
roM  >ou  were  being  sent  to!''"  asked  one. 

"He  did  n't  s;i\-  icliiiii  stitiadron,  but  he  did  say 
that  I  was  to  rei)ort  to  tin-  Third  Obserx'ation 
Group.  That  means  an  obser\ation  squadron  in 
an\'  case.  I  should  r.itlu-r  h.i\e  gone  into  ptirsitit 
work,  though." 

"Don't  be  a  crab."  said  .\nthon>-,  who  was 
feeling  a  bit  blue  at  the  thought  of  being  separated 
from  his  pal.  "I  'd  give  m\-  right  eye  to  be  in 
your  boots!" 

"I  heard  that  the  Third  Group  has  just  nioxed 
iiitoa  prett\- acti\e  sector,"  contributed  another. 
".■\s  for  observation  work  being  tame,  think  of 
what  Ta\lor  and  Duncan  iiave  done.  Each  of 
them  has  four  Huns  to  his  credit.  You  have  to 
know  what  you  are  doing  when  \<)U  bag  one  of 
those  waspy  little  Fokkers  frotu   a   two-seater." 
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"IV.un-uork  is  ihe  st-crct  <>l  llii-ir  success." 
stati-d  Stubby.  iVn-gcilins;  his  pacVcinj;  lur  .i  iiio- 
ineiu.  "They  havf  been  tlyiug  together  e\-er 
siiKC  they  were  first  sent  to  tiie  front."  Of  all 
ihe  war  heroes  to  whose  exjiloits  the  newsiiapers 
devoted  cohiniiis,  Stubby  admired  Ta\lor,  the 
observer,  most. 

"1  wonder  which  squadron  the\'  beloiii;  to." 
said  one. 

"When  even  we  don't  know,  it  shows  that  the 
censor  is  right  on  the  job."  remarked  .nunher. 
"They  're  probably  with  the  First  (".roup,  though, 
for  that  's  been  on  the  front  tlie  longest." 

"Hey,  Stublnl"  called  a  tlier  standing  ,it  llie 
op<'n  door,  "the  motor-c\ile  is  w.iiling  lor  \i)ii 
out  here.  Voii  '11  have  to  hil  it  up  il  miu  w.ml  lo 
catch  the  Paris  Express.  'I'liere  's  .1  len-kilnineler 
ride  ahead  of  \oii,  remember." 

Two  of  his  companions  snapped  the  lock  of 
■slubln's  trunk  ;;nd  carried  it  out  to  the  iluigging 
inoIor-CNile,  followed  by  the  others.  Stubb\ 
hmriedh  pulled  i>n  his  short  leather  co.it  and 
caught  tip  his  H<iston  lug.  liill  .\nihiiu\  w.i- 
wailing  at  the  door.  The  li.nids  ol  the  two  lioxs 
met  in  ,1  warm  1  l.i--p.  'i'he\  looke<l  ,it  each  other 
soberly. 

"(■.ood-b\.  Bill.      See' \  1111  at  the  front." 

"\'ou  bet,  Stubln  .     (  lootl-by  and  good  luck  !" 

The  motor-c\cle,  with  liis  beloved  friend  in  the 
side-car,  shot  aw,i\'  from  the  walk  .ind  was  quickK 
lost  lo  sight  in  ihe  growing  darkness.  Stul>b\', 
no  less  sad  at  the  thought  of  lea\  ing  Bill  behind, 
turned  his  face  toward  the  lUirkiiess  .die.id  ol  him. 
The  great  game  of  life  and  death  l,iy  there  beloie 
him,     lie  was  i-ead\   to  enter  il. 

TlllC  frieiulK  .uljutani  of  the  iiow-f.imous  "C.ri/- 
/!v  Bear"  sqiuidron  led  the  w.i\  lo  ilie  second  nl 
three  long,  low  biiililings,  known  lo  the  .\.  1-..  1'. 
,is  Swiss  huls.  TheN  nestled  sniigU  .igaiiisi  the 
side  of  a  hill  in  a  thick  growth  of  firs  iluil  pro- 
vided iirolection  from  the  hot  ra\  s  ol  the  sun  .is 
well  as  from  the  keen  eyes  of  a  ch.iiK  e  t-nem\ 
plane. 

"\'ou  will  fmd  your  locker  ,11  the  fool  of  tin 
last  cot  lo  the  left,"  the  adjutant  told  SlubiiX'. 
".\fter  you  slow  away  your  things,  you  hatl  bel- 
u-r  report  to  l.ieulenanl  Fnlton,  who  is  the  olTicer 
in  charge  of  the  field  to-da\'.  Th.it  is  the  way  to 
the  held."  lie  pointed  to  a  steep  ]i.ilh  leading 
lip  the  hill  from  the  huls. 

Suibb\  took  his  helmet  and  goggles  from  his 
locker,  deciding  to  report  on  the  held  belore 
unpacking  the  remainder  of  his  equipment.  On 
his  way  onl  of  the  hut  he  iialf  curioiisK'  read  the 
u. lines  p.iinted  on  the  tlo/en  or  ntore  lockers 
belonging  to  the  riiher  oiiupaiits.  SiuKU'iiK  he 
slopped   shorl,  aslonished,  caught   b\    ihe  name 


|.  B.  Duiu.in  in  bright  letters  on  a  trunk  near  the 
door.  His  face  Ihished  with  excilemeiil.  His 
eyes  eagerl\-  sought  the  next  locker.  .\  close 
examination  of  the  scratched,  half-obliterated 
letters  on  it  revealed  I  hat  well-known  name, 
Norman  Taxlor. 

In  ihe  midst  of  his  elation  a  thought  occurred 
to  him  thai  elTaced  the  (luick  smile  from  his  lips 
Cduld  he  make  good  in  a  stiuadron  like  this,  with 
such  lliers  as  Tav'lor  and  Duncan  setting  the 
sl.indard.''  He  sciuared  his  shoiikU'rs  abriiiilK  . 
.\l  an\'  rate  he  intended  to  try  mighty  hard. 

Ihe  hill  proved  lo  be  a  low  plateau  whose  ll.il 
stretch  of  a  mile  or  more  in  diameti-r  served  as 
an  excellent  llying-held.  .\l  the  lar  edge  stood 
three  kirge  canxas  iiangars.  The  irregular  d,iubs 
of  paint,  gra\ -green  and  dust-brown,  th.it  co\- 
ered  their  sides  and  rounding  tops,  made  their 
outlines  indistinct  e\"en  at  th.it  distance,  lo  his 
left,  ,1  two-seater  of  unfamili.ir  make  taxied  to  one 
edge  of  the  field,  where  il  lu  .ided  into  the  wind 
■  ind  took  oil  with  .i  ro.ir. 

W  hen  he  n-aihed  the  hangars  he  s.iw  .several 
lliers  with  tlu'  usual  p.irapheriuilia — m.ip-cases. 
goggles,  helmets,  mulllers,  aiul  leather  coals.  \ 
lall,  line-looking  ch.i])  came  low.ird  him. 

"1  reckon  \iiii  iiiusi  be  l.ieuteiiani  Kobin.^on," 
he  said,  holding  oul  his  hand.  "We  have  been 
e\|)ecting  \ou.      M\  nanu-  's  l-'iilloii." 

1  le  introdiu  ed  Sliibbv'  to  the  other  lliers.  Two 
of  them,  he  le.irned,  had  joined  the  squ.idron  but 
the  il.iv  liefore,  and  it  was  with  reliel  that  he 
found  he  w.is  to  have  comp,iny  .is  inexiierieiiced 
.Is  himself  in  llv  ing  at  the  front. 

"Sciii  are  just  in  lime  lo  I'liler  our  contest 
here."  said  I'ulton,  wiili  .i  siiiili-.  "Owing  to  a 
recent  run  ol  b.id  liK  k  we  are  short  of  ships  just 
now.  We  li.ivc  only  one  S.ilmson  lor  you  lour 
lU'W  piloiN.  McC'.ill.  die  man  \uu  just  saw  take 
off.  is  a  new  pilot  also."  he  expl. lined  lor  Stubby's 
benefit.  "l„icli  man  is  lo  make  three  hops  around 
the  hill.  To  llie  one  m.iking  the  best  l.indiiigs 
will  be  assigned  the  ship.  The  other  three  will 
h.ive  to  wail  until  we  receive  some  more  Salm- 
sons  from  the  aero  depot  ,il  t'olonibev-les-Belles. 
\'our  turn  will  come  .ifler  McCali's,  Robinson, 
\\)U  will  need  to  w.ilch  vcnir  step,  for  everv'  one 
so  far  has  made  at  least  two  good  landings." 

McC'all  glided  in,  jusl  then,  for  a  landing,  lie 
w,is  evidentlv-  vi-rv'  nervous,  for  he  badly  mis- 
judged his  distance,  and  was  forced  lo  switch  on 
his  motor  near  the  ground  and  llv  around  ag.iin 
without  landing.  Slubbv-  fell  th.it  this  elinii- 
n,ile<l  one  man  from  the  contest. 

When  McCall  landed  the  last  time  and  rolloti 
lo  a  stop.  Stubby  look  his  place  in  the  fore  cock- 
]iil.  feeling  a  trace  of  nervousness  in  spile  of  him- 
self.     This  was  rellecled  in  his  first  elTort,  for  il 
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rc'siillwl  ill  a  "])or|X)iso"  kiiuliiii;.  Ho  Womulud 
several  feet  into  ihc  air,  and,  seHlins  Ui  llie 
ground  again  with  a  jolt,  bumped  along  unlil  ihe 
plane  came  to  a  slop  near  the  group  by  tlie  han- 
gars. Stubby  was  filled  with  mortification  and 
chagrin.  He  was  about  to  switch  on  his  motor 
for  another  try  when  he  heard  Bliss,  one  of  the 
new  pilots,  give  a  low,  contemptuous  laugh. 
Stubby  characteristically  squared  his  shoulders. 
That  that  laugh  was  going  to  cost  Bliss  the  coxeted 
ship  was  what  those  sturd\'  shoulders  said  to  an>' 
one  who  knew  their  owner. 

His  second  and  third  landings  were  perfect. 
They  showed  to  the  interested  grouj)  looking  on 
that  the  man  at  the  "slick"  knew  how  to  touch 
the  tail-skid  of  his  plane  to  the  groinid  simiil- 
tauetnisly  with  the  Iwo  wheels.  It  was  more 
im|)ortant  to  Stubby,  however,  that  the\'  won  for 
him  the  new,  trim  two-seater.  Before  going  to 
the  mess-hall,  he  took  time  to  walk  admiringly 
about  his  prize.  On  each  side  of  its  silky  fuselage 
were  ])ainted  the  big  numerals  "15"  and  the 
squadron  insignia — a  rearing,  pawing.  griz/l\- 
bear. 

The  following  day  was  a  strenuous  one.  .\ 
great  deal  dependi'd  upon  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  every  mis.sion  turned  o\er  to  the 
squadron  by  corps  headquarters.  For  that  rea- 
son the  new  men  were  held  in  reserve  while  the 
seasoned  fliers  of  the  squadron  were  utilize<l. 
Stubby's  Xo.  /j.  with  UuKvard  as  observer,  h.ul 
been  designated  as  the  reserve  "plane  of  com- 
mand" for  the  day.  The  crew  of  a  reserve  plane 
of  command  is  expected  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  perform  any  emergency  mission  that 
might  be  telephoned  in  by  the  cor[)s.  Just  how 
important  their  duties  were,  dejU'iided,  therefore, 
upon  the  day's  events.  More  often  than  not  tlie 
entire  <la\'  passed  without  de\eloping  a  single 
emergency  mission. 

As  Bulward  and  Stubby  sat  on  the  field,  pro- 
tected from  the  hot  afternoon  sun  by  the  shade  of 
their  ready  airplane,  they  saw  Duncan  and  Taxlor 
rapidly  making  their  way  across  the  field  toward 
the  hangars.  The  squadron  was  ver\-  proud  of 
its  leading  fliers,  both  of  whom  were  splendidly 
built  fellows,  representing  the  finest  t>i>e  of 
young  .\niericans. 

"I  heard  about  their  mission  when  I  was  at 
mess  this  noon,"  said  Bulward,  indicating  the 
two;  "photographs  nearly  twenty  miles  in  and 
much  lower  than  the  usual  .seventeen  or  eighteen 
thousand  feet." 

Stubby  whistled.  "Then  thi\-  must  lie  taking 
a  strong  protection  along,"  he  said,  with  an 
admiring  e\c  on  Taylor. 

"Only  seven,"  replied  Bulward,  "l>ul  the  best 
lighters  that  the  pursuit  grou|)  has.     If  the>'  reach 


lioMK-   \\itli    their  skins,    much   less  any   photos, 
tlie\  will  1)0  going  some." 

"With  the  Iltins  Ihing  in  circuses  of  twenty 
.uid  thirty  jilanes,  that  's  a  good  guess,"  remarked 
Stubby,  dryl\-.  "It  's  a  crime  that  we  ha\e  n't 
more  shijis,"  he  added,  with  an  anxious  frown. 
"I'our  of  the  missions  that  left  right  after  mess 
had  to  go  oxer  the  lines  without  anv  protection 
at  all." 

"The\'  Milimteered  for  the  wcjrk  this  noon," 
continued  the  observer,  still  referring  to  Taylor 
and  Duncan.  "The  corps  commander  sent  for 
them  and  personalK  ga\e  them  the  dope  on  the 
mission,  so  you  may  know  it  's  a  iral  one.  The 
photos  will  lie  in  the  hands  of  the  commanding 
officer  l)y  evening  if  it  's  possible  to  gel  them.  If 
those  two  can't  get  them,  no  one  can." 

By  that  time  Taylor  was  in  the  rear  cockiiit  of 
Duncan's  jilane,  adjusting  the  >tiaps  of  his  life- 
belt and  arranging  his  extra  machine-gun  maga- 
zines and  his  map-cases  to  the  best  advantage. 
.\s  the  two  boys  watched  the  jireparalioiis  tliex' 
saw  a  sergeant  from  the  jihoto  section  cany  over 
three  large,  lilack  cases  and  hand  them  u])  to 
him. 

"Thf\  are  t. iking  three  ])i,iti--hnlders — ihirtx- 
si\  plates,"  remarked  Bulward,  adding  gloomily, 
"The\'  'II  be  lucky  if  the\'  bring  back  twelve 
(■x]>osed  ones." 

Stubb\-  did  not  answer.  Instead,  he  sprang 
to  his  feet  and  racc^d  toward  Duncan's  ])lane.  his 
companion  at  his  heels. 

.\  mechanic,  while  oiling  the  motor  a  few  min- 
utes before,  h.id  s|)illed  castor-oil  on  one  of  the 
wheels.  .\s  Duncan  iilaced  his  foot  on  the  greasy 
tire  to  climb  into  his  seat  he  .slipped  and  fell  to 
the  ground  in  a  hea]!.  Stubb\'  reached  his  side 
siiiuillaneousK  wilh  Taylor.  .\s  they  carefulK' 
rolled  the  injured  boy  oxer  they  saxv  that  his  leg 
lax'  twisted  under  him.  Though  they  straight- 
ened it  as  gentlx'  as  possible,  he  groaned  and  lost 
consciousness. 

'I  can't  tell  \et  how  .seriouslx'  he  is  hurt,"  said 
the  medical  officer  of  the  sciuadron  a  few  minutes 
later,  "but  I  can  promise  ihal  hi-  won't  do  any 
flying  for  a  few  days." 

"(lood  heaxens!"  excl.iimed  Fulton,  who  was 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  field  that  day,  "there 
are  only  four  pilots  here  now  and  all  of  them  are 
grass-green." 

Taxlor  looked  at  his  watch. 

"We  shall  haxe  to  use  one  of  them,"  he  said, 
with  a  froxvn.  "This  mission  must  get  off  while 
the  light  is  good.  .\t  best,  we  haxe  n't  much  lime 
to  gel  our  altilude  and  meet  our  protection  oxer 
Jouarre." 

Fulton's  eye  fell  on  Stubby  Robinson.  The 
showing  that  had  won  him  his  ship  yesterday, 
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lUiu  WDii  for  Iiiiii  his  j;re;U  opporliinilv  ,  uiu- 
l)c\oiul  his  inosl  ainhitious  dreams. 

"Robiiisou."  said  I'lillon,  after  a  iiionu-iil's 
liesitaliim.  "do  \'ou  think  thai  yoii  can  take  Dun- 
can's i)lace  on  this  mission.''" 

Stul^by  nodded  liis  head,  loo  overcome  to 
speak. 

"Yon  luiderstand  that  it  is  a  \'oliuitar\-  trij) 
and  stire  to  he  stilT  going?" 

Again  Stuliln'  nodded  his  heaci  (hinil)l\  . 

".Ml  rigiit,  go  to  it  I" 

Stiil)i)\-  thotight  Ihat  his  heart  would  burst 
with  joy.  Not  onl\-  was  he  gi\en  a  \-olunlar\- 
mission,  but  hi-  was  also  sharing  it  with  Norin.iTi 
Tavlor,  probabK  the  greatest  observer  in  ilu- 
liiited  Stater.  .\ir  Service.  While  the  excited 
Huhvard  ran  to  gel  Stubby's  maps,  goggles,  and 
fur-lined  tlying  siiil,  Taylor  quickly  e\i>lained  tlie 
plan  of  the  mission  to  him. 

"We  are  to  mwt  our  iirotection,  sewn  scout 
planes  from  the  inirsuit  gron]!,  over  Jouarre  .it 
lifteen  thousand  feet.  Then  we  proceed  to  the 
front,  crossing  the  lines  eighteen  thotisand  feel 
abo\e  Villers-le-\'as,  the  town  with  thi-  huge 
white  chateau  on  its  outskirts;  that  is,  if  >ou  <au 
reach  eighteen  thousand  in  that  time.  We  t.ike 
our  pictures  here,"  he  said,  i)ointing  on  his  m.ip 
to  a  place  far  within  the  enem>'s  lines.  "The 
bombing  group  is  going  to  bomb  the  great  depots 
and  ammunition  dumps  there,  and  the.se  pliotos 
will  be  sttldied  to  make  ever\-  bomb  tell,  .\lter 
we  cross  the  lines  we  h.id  best  be  guided  b\  the 
railroad  nmning  north  from  l.e  Bocage,  maintain- 
ing our  altitude  until  we  arrive  oxer  our  objecti\  e. 
on  the  chance  that  the  lluns  won't  notice  us. 
However,  with  I'ight  planes,  we  shall  make  a  lot 
of  noise.  Oin-e  there,  we  'II  di\e  to  within  ten 
thons.ind  feet,  the  protection  -la>ing  prelt\ 
well  ,d)o\e  Us.  \\r  w.uu  to  expose  the  entire 
tliirt\-si\  i)lates  if  we  i.m.  l-n  h  lime  I  i  lumne 
a  magazine  of  pl.iles,  \ou  i\u\  dodge  ,iboul  .1  bit. 
if  the  .uvhies  are  coming  loo  close.  Watch  lor 
uiy  signal  that  1  am  read\-  to  ph(')logr.iiih  ag.iiu. 
Then  (|uickl\  range  the  ship,  through  ihe  opening 
.11  \our  feet,  so  that  ihe  lense  of  the  c.imera  is  on 
the  line  of  the  objectixe  again.  Be  sure  \ou  keep 
il  there,  no  matter  how  close  the\  come  to  hitting 
us.  We  shall  ha\e  to  work  fast,  of  course.  The 
(orps  commander  orderwl  that  we  |int  for  Ikjuic 
without  del.iN  if  tin-  Iltlils  begin  lo  m.ike  il  loo 
hot  for  us,  and  make  another  tr\'  at  ii  lo-morrow 
.IS  soon  as  il  is  light  enough.  .\s  long  as  he  looks 
.11  il  that  w.i> .  1  think  we  shall  do  well  lo  ube\ . 
riiat  'sail.     We  must  b<-ou  our  w,i\ ." 

Slul)b\  set  his  igniiiou  switch  ,uid  molioned 
the  w.iiling  me<hanic.  With  .1  putt  o.l  g.ises 
lioni  till-  exhausts  .md  .1  >udden  roar,  the  great 
|.ropellei    bee  .inie   .1    whirling,    iraiisp.irenl    clisk. 


I'lien  a  tew  anxious  moments  testing  the  motor:  a 
lessening  of  the  din  as  the  engine,  giving  satis- 
f.iction,  was  slowed  down;  a  sign  to  the  alert 
mechanics  to  pull  the  blocks  from  tinder  the 
wheels;  a  slow  pull  of  the  throttle,  and  the  air- 
plane moved  off  o\er  the  drx'  stubble  of  the  field. 

.\s  the  earth  began  to  fall  rapidly  away,  Stubby 
glanced  into  the  small  mirror  at  his  right,  fastened 
lo  the  edge  of  the  cockpit.  Reflected  there,  he 
could  see  Tavlor  carefiilK'  swinging  his  two  |)ar- 
allel  Lewis  guns  on  ihcir tourelle,  as  if  to  assure 
himself  of  their  easy  movement.  As  the\-  llew 
o\cr  the  wood  ti>  the  east  of  the  field,  Stubbx' 
pressed  ihe  tiring  button  (jii  his  stick.  Three 
iniillled  reports,  with  ihree  accompanying,  ino- 
inentarN'  Hashes,  told  him  that  the  gun  mounted 
jiisl  in  front  of  him  was  read>-  for  instant  action, 
r.ixlor  did  likewi.se.  Willi  a  List  look  down  al 
ihe  held,  where  the  men  on  it  appeared  no  larger 
ill, in  ihe  mini.ilure  tin  soldiers  he  had  plaxed  with 
iiol  so  ni.iiiy  \ears  ago,  Stubb\-  set  the  n-.)se  of  his 
lil.ine  ,il  ,1  stee]ier  angle  and  began  to  climb  for 
.illilude. 

rile  huge  111. me  monnled  slowly,  its  load  of 
men.  ( .iiiiera.  111.11  hini-giins,  niilio,  and  extra  am- 
mnnition  m. iking  il  rather  unwieldy  and  hea\\ . 
lis  progress  was  much  too  slow  to  suit  its  pilot, 
bill  lie  (lid  nol  dare  to  point  the  nose  more  steepK 
lesl  ihe  pi. me  lose  loo  much  speed  and  roll  over 
into  a  nose-spin.  The  mimites  crept  by.  Hi> 
legs  ,ind  light  .irm  beg.m  to  feel  cramped  .md 
iiimib  Irom  ihe  pressure  they  exerted  upon  the 
i.inlrols.  Ills  nerves  were  more  on  edge  than  he 
1  .ired  lo  .idinil,  e\  en  lo  himself.  Within  him,  he 
fell  ihe  struggle  just  as  he  had  the  da\'  he  waited 
lo  lr\  his  tirst  tail-spin — the  struggle  between  the 
il  \  feeling  about  his  heart  which  tempted  him  to 
Uiiii  b.u'k,  and  the  desire  to  accomiilish,  which 
urged  him  lurw.ird.  Il  was  a  struggle  ih.il  more 
ill. in  one  llier  .it  llie  from  fell  .it  one  lime  or 
.inollicr.  I'lob.ibly  ihen-  were  .ibsoluleh  k'ar 
less  lliers  like  |-"r.iiik  l.uke.  who  ne\  el  tell  il. 
Til. 11  il  \  feeling  ile\  er  li.is  .1  c  li.iiice  lo  win  0111 
unless  ihe  llier  is  downright  \ellow,  but  it  does, 
nexertheless.  gi\e  him  an  uncomfortable  time  ol 
il  unlil  il  is  forgoiten  in  the  excitement  of  battle. 

.\l  ten  thousand  feet,  the  air  had  become  nol ice- 
abl\  cooler.  Slubb\  f.isteiled  the  fur  coll.ir 
.uidss  his  ihro.it.  Now  and  then  the  pl.uie 
p.i>sed  Mil. ill,  lleec\-,  isolated  clouds.  With  .i 
gl.iiue  .11  the  (lock  in  ihe  cockpit,  he  steered  lor 
ihe  rende/\(>us,  Jouarre.  Climbing  in  wide  cir- 
cles .ibo\»;  ill. It  tiin  \ill.ige,  he  had  nearl\-  reached 
hi..  Iifleeii  thotisand  feet  when  the  leader  of  the 
se\en  swift  scout-planes  appe.ired.  lie  llew  in 
Iroiil  of  StubliN  's  ship  and  signaled  that  the  pro- 
leclion  had  arrived  and  was  readx  to  start  north. 

Stnbbv  swung  his  plane  in  ihe  direction  ol  \'il 
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lers-le-\'as,  climbing  sl(\idil\\  followed  1)\-  the 
sky-\vasi)s  in  iiattle  formation  above,  (ilancinj; 
into  the  mirror,  he  s;iw  Ta\lor  speaking  into  his 
telephone,  .\ltlioiigh  he  listened  earefnlU'.  no 
sound  came  from  his  own  recei\er.  With  the  aid 
of  the  mirror  and  some  gesturing,  he  made  TaNlor 
understand  that  the  telephone  was  not  working. 
The  latter  made  a  grimace  and  motioned  Stubby 
to  read  his  lips  in  the  mirror. 

"\\  hen  -  \()U  -  want  -  my  -at  -  ten  -  tioii,"  he 
mouthed  each  syllable  slowly,  "rock-ship-trom- 
siile-to-side.  \\'hen-I-wanl->our-at-ten-tion- 
1-shall-jump-iip-and-down-Iike-this." 

He  suitetl  the  action  to  the  word  and  Sttibby, 
easily  feeling  the  cjuiver  of  the  plane,  nodded  his 
head  in  comprehension. 

"Sig-nal -with -your -arms- when-\(ni -can." 
said  he,  into  the  mirror.      "ll-is-(|uick-er." 

Taylor  nodded  assent. 

South  of  V  illers-le-\  as  the\'  passed  the  lialloon 
line,  where  far,  far  beneath  the\'  could  just  make 
out  the  great  gra>'  bags  swa\ing  on  their  cables. 
Not  far  ahead  lay  the  front  lines,  indistinct  and 
\ague.  They  were  indicated,  in  a  general  way, 
b\  the  balloon  line  and  1)\'  shells  bursting  here 
and  there. 

Stubby  looked  at  his  altimeter.  They  were 
three  and  one  half  miles  above  the  earth.  He 
caught  Taylor's  eye  in  the  mirror,  signaled  that  he 
was  ready  to  cross  the  lines,  and  straightwa\- 
leveled  the  nose  of  the  ship.  It  immediately 
rcs|)onded  with  a  spurt.  He  took  a  look  down- 
ward. The  ground,  from  that  height,  had  taken 
on  a  slightly  misty  appearance.  Just  below,  a 
large  white  cloud  floated  past,  momentarily 
obstructing  his  view  of  the  tiny  winding  railroad 
which  was  his  guide. 

The\'  were  now-  three,  four,  five  miles  within 
the  enemy's  lines.  As  yet,  no  archies  had  directed 
their  fire  at  them.  Se\eral  thousand  feet  below, 
to  the  east,  could  be  seen  a  small  formation  of 
scouts  winging  their  wa\-  south,  closeK'  followed 
by  dark,  expanding  pulTs  of  smoke  from  well- 
timed  shells  of  the  enemy  anti-aircraft  guns. 
Ivvidently,  they  themselves,  higher  up,  had  not 
been  observed  as  they  had  slipped  over  the  front 
line.  In  the  mirror  he  could  see  Taylor  standing 
up,  his  hands  shading  his  eyes,  scanning  the  sky 
for  hostile  planes.  Stubby  consulted  his  map. 
hanging  in  front  of  his  cockpit,  and  decided  that 
their  own  lines  must  be  nearly  seventeen  miles 
behind  them.  They  were  well  toward  the  object- 
i\e  of  the  mis.sion  now.  (iradiially  his  nervous- 
ness left  him.  I  le  even  chuckled  to  himself  as  he 
thought  of  the  Huns  below,  unsuspecting  their 
presence  there  above  them. 

He  opened  the  square  shtitter  and  looked 
through  the  hole  cut  in  the  floor  of  the  cockpit  a 


few  inches  behind  the  rudder-bar.  Hiuiian  forms 
were  too  small  to  be  distinguished,  but  he  easily 
made  out,  directly  below,  a  tniin  pulling  along  the 
railroad. 

"Probably  it  's  loaded  with  shells  for  those 
archie  batteries  that  are  firing  down  there,"  he 
thought  to  hitnself.  "I  wish  I  had  a  fat  little 
bomb  to  drop  just  in  IronI  of  it  I" 

They  were  Hearing  their  objective.  Taylor 
had  disappeared  into  his  cockpit,  evidently  busy- 
ing himself  with  the  mechanism  on  his  camera. 
Stubby  t(M)k  up  the  look-out  for  enemy  i)lanes. 
Suddenb"  his  heart  .seetned  to  stop  beating.  Three 
miles  or  more  ahead,  to  the  right,  flew  six  Fok- 
kers.  After  watching  them  for  a  few  seconds,  he 
realized  that  they  intended  to  keep  their  distance. 
.•\s  was  their  practice,  when  outnumbered,  the 
Huns  were  not  going  to  risk  a  fight  with  the  jiro- 
tecting  scouts  which  still  held  to  their  battle 
formation  abo\i'.  Stubby  rocked  the  plane  from 
side  to  side.  Taylor's  head  popped  up  instant  1>-, 
his  hands  instinctively  reaching  for  the  firing- 
button  on  his  Lewis  guns.  He  looked  in  the  di- 
rection his  companion  was  pointing,  and  nodded. 

"I  -had-bet-ter-be-gin  -my  -dive,"  said 
Stubby,  into  the  glass. 

.\gain  Taylor  nodded.  ".Xvoid-that-cloud- 
mi-der-us-if-pos-si-ble,"  lie  replied,  indicating 
a  large  cloud  some  distance  below. 

The  plane  dipped  earthward  and  the  di\e  began. 

Pouff.'  A  high-explosi\-e  shell  from  an  archie 
below  exploded  fifty  yards  to  the  left.  Its  thick 
black  smoke  curled  and  ex|ianded,  revealing  for  a 
moment  the  angry  red  flame  at  its  center.  The 
re|)ort  was  greatly  mutfled  by  the  tremendous  roar 
of  the  motor.  It  seemed  to  Stubby  to  make  the 
.same  sound  as  a  red-hot  piece  of  iron  when  it 
plunges  to  the  bottom  of  a  pail  of  water.  ,\  sec- 
ond and  a  third  black  puff^  appeared  some  distance 
ahead,  a  little  higher. 

"Change -course -a -lit -tie,"  communicated 
TaNlor.  in  the  mirror,  with  a  slight  shake  of  the 
head. 

Stul)b\'  swung  a  few  degrees  from  his  course. 
I-'or  a  while  the  gunners  below  lost  the  range  and 
the  shells  burst  high  and  wide  of  their  target.  He 
skirted  the  edge  of  the  cloud  that  Taylor  had 
pointed  out,  and  at  ten  thousand  feet  brought 
the  ship  out  of  the  dive  with  a  sharp  vinigc  to  the 
right.  Thinking  that  he  must  be  about  on  the 
line  of  the  objecti\e,  he  opened  the  shtitter  at  his 
feet  and  peered  earthward.  But  it  was'  not  the 
earth  that  he  s;iw.  Below,  completely  hiding 
from  \iew  the  strip  of  territor\'  to  be  photo- 
graphed, was  another,  larger,  flat  cloud! 

Stubby  was  at  a  loss  as  to  a  course  of  action. 
To  dive  below  the  cloud  would  bring  lh(>m  well 
within  a  mile  of  the  guns,   which   were  already 
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l^iUPwjini;  lluir  lire  tiMi  ,iriiir,ilcl\  lci|-  cimilnil. 
liM'N|)i.'rii-nc  rd  ,i-  lu-  was.  Stiilihx  kiivw  thai  Mich 
an  allc-nipl  uimld  In-  Miicidal.  lAidcniK'  llir 
iii;  «.!-•  ii|).  Rccalliut;  lln-  nnli-i'  of  tlu'  corps 
coniiiiandci'.  he  looked  into  tin-  i;lass  lor  Taylor's 
sij;nal  lorclnin  lo  their  lines.  The  lal  Icm' siijn.ilrd 
willi  his  hand.     Stubby  gasped  .iiid  went  while. 

"lie  u.inis  to  dive  below  it!"  he  exeiaiiiied 
aloud,  bill  no  one  heard  him.  not  e\en  hiiiisell.  lor 
ihe  inolor's  roar  destro\-ed  the  sound.  I'he  i(\- 
hand  ol  lear  elulilied  him  aVioiil  llie  he.u  l  ;  but 
onh'  lor  ,1  nionient.  Ilis  jjride  rea~>erted  itsell. 
He  stiuared  his  shoulders  al.)rii|itl\' — the  i.uniliar 
>ign  that  Stubby  Robinson  wasabiout  lodoordie. 

Down  went  llie  nose  of  the  pi. me.  lie.ided 
straight  for  the  (enter  of  tile  eloud.  its  speinl 
ber.inie  so  i;real  th.it  the  stnit-wir<-s  bes;,in  to 
-iii'^;.  Tlie  sudden  ni.iimuNer  ot  the  air(  rail  li.id 
been  tolalK   imexpeeied  b\    ihe  gunners  and  ihe 


shelb  diierted  ,it  il  were  now  explodini;  toei  high. 
Down,  down  the\  sped.  The  cloud  was  e\eii 
lower  than  Stiiblu  had  thought,  but  he  tiid  not 
hesitate. 

In  a  fi-\\  more  seconds  it  eiixi'loiied  lln'  ship, 
and  lhe\-  Ili'W  in  a  world  of  lold.  wet  misl.  Stubby 
h.id  often  heard  of  tlie  danger  of  eiilering  a  cloud 
while  being  "archied."  bill  lhe\  were  so  coui- 
pleleU  wrapped  in  llu'  cl.iininy  log  that  he  lelt 
.ilinosl  >,ilc  lor  ihe  inonieiil. 

In  anollu't  >econd  the  gri>iind  began  to  appear, 
ihotigh  indislinclK  .  in  ^till  anolln'r.  they  were 
clear  of  ihe  cloud  and  .ilmosl  owr  their  objecli\u. 
Slubln-  shoved  his  fogged  goggles  up  over  his  hel- 
mcl  ,ind  eU'.ired  the  face  of  the  mirror  with  his 
h,md.  r.ivlor.  tense  of  face,  indicated  with  his 
.trill  the  coiirsi'  to  follow.  I'luii  he  disappeared 
wiiliin  his  cockpit  and  began  to  lake  the  photo- 
graphs. 
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Again  llu'  arrliies  (|iiirkl\"  |)i('kc(l  up  llu-  i"aiit;r, 
an  casN'  one  now.  and  soon  llu'V'  wcii-  hraikclini; 
1  ho  airplane  righl  and  loft,  fore  and  alt,  alio\c  and 
lu-low.  l-"viti('nll\',  a  si.\-i;un  liallcr\'  was  Inint; 
at  ihi'iii  fast  and  furiously,  for  six  shells  exploded 
simultaneously  about  tliem  time  after  time. 

"If  I  eould  swing  about  or  dodge  a  bit,  it  would 
n't  be  quite  so  l)ad,"  muttered  Stubby,  the  strain 
beginning  to  tell.  "Taxlor  seems  io  be  taking  a 
long  time  with  those  tirst  twelve  pictures. " 

The  air  seenu-d  tilled  with  black  smoke  from 
the  snarling  shells.  Often  one  would  burst  so 
close  that  the  plane  (|iii\ered  from  tip  to  tail. 
Then,  as  though  by  an  unseen  hand,  he  saw  a  long 
slil  appear  in  tlie  fabric  of  the  upper  right  wing. 
.\  btillell  And  on  the  instant,  he  heard  the 
nuiltled  bark  of  the  rear  guns,  in  the  mirror  he 
saw  Taylor,  his  back  toward  him,  shooting  ra])idl\- 
into  a  gaud\' red-aiid-\ellow  Fokker,  bearing  the 
black  cross,  which  was  rapidb'  returning  the  tire. 
Stubby  turned  his  head  as  far  around  as  lie  could 
and  saw  a  formation  of  ten  or  twelve  I'okkers 
some  distance  behind  the  first,  headed  for  the 
Salmson.  In  vain  did  he  look  for  his  protecting 
jilanes.     They  were  not  in  sight ! 

W  iseU'  deciding  to  make  a  run  lor  it.  he  swung 
south.  .\  sta\-wire  snapped  tree,  cut  1)\'  a  Intllet. 
Splinters  Hying  back  into  his  face  told  him  that  a 
blade  of  the  propeller  had  been  hit.  The  motor 
began  to  vibrate  badly  as  the  result.  Two  more 
long  rips  appeared  niagicalU'  in  the  wings.  I'rom 
the  rear,  the  imiflled  sound  of  Taylor's  guns  did 
not  llag.  and  the  slightly  more  nitiltled  crack  of  the 
hostile  gtins  kept  it  company. 

I-'eeling  that  the\  could  not  gel  awa\'  and  \\  ish- 
iiig  to  relieve  Taylor  by  getting  his  own  gun  into 
action.  Stubby  began  to  turti.  I  lalf-wa}-  arotind. 
he  saw  a  welcome  sight.  Hard  upon  the  Fokkers 
were  di\ing  the  tardx'  protection  planes,  and  with 
tlieni,  bearing  the  French  rncanlr.  a  formation  of 
S|)ads,  which  had  been  attracted  to  the  scene  b\' 
the  liritig.  JnimediateK'  a  "dog"  light  ensued. 
Stubb\'  drew  his  crippled  two-seater,  with  its 
precious  pictures,  out  of  1  he  field  o{  fire  and  limped 
homeward.     I  le  hea\ed  a  sigh  of  relief. 

".\ll-righl-here,"  he  grinned  into  the  glass. 
'  ■  1  low-aboii  t-Nou  ? ' ' 

Taylor  pointed  to  a  thin.  Ii\id  line  across  one 
cheek  where  a  bullet  had  grazed  it,  and  also 
grinned. 

"That  "s-all."  he  answered. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  the\  glided  down  to  their 
hoine  field  and  sinoothK  rolled  to  a  stop  in  front 
of  tlie  hangars.  A  grouii  of  tliers  and  mechanics 
c|iiickly  surrounded  the  bullet-riddled  shi]).  l"ar 
more  bullets  and  shell-fragments  had  left  their 
marks  on  it  than  Stubbv'  had  thought  possible. 
lie   climbed    to    the   ground,    Ta\lor    following. 


Stul)b\'  notirt-d  ill, II  he  h.id  >idjiislcd  his  helmet  so 
111. It  it  concealed  the  wound  on  his  cheek. 

"I  low  's  Duncan?"  asked   Taxlor. 

"Hip  broken,"  answered  liilton,  soberb'.  "Did 
\'ou  get  any  photos?" 

"TwentN-foiu."  replieil  T.iylor.  ",ind  the  credit 
lor  gelling  them  belongs  entireK'  to  Kobin.son. 
1  '11  turn  in  m\'  report  this  t'\ening."  There  was 
a  peculi.ir  look  in  his  eye  aiifl  he  did  not  smile. 

Stiibbx  went  oscr  to  I'liltoii  and  whispered: 
".\  bullet  si  ruck  him  on  llie  cheek,  cutting  a  nasty 
llesh-wound.  It  s  |}i(ibabl>  not  serious,  btil  \'OU 
had  better  send  lor  the  medico."  Then  he  hur- 
rii'd  alter  Taxlor.  somewhat  |iu//led. 

"The  reason  I  did  n't  sigu.il  you  th.ii  1  was 
changing  that  lirsl  plate-holder,"  said  Taxlor  to 
Sliibbx,  as  the  latter  reached  his  side,  "was  that 
1  li-lt  there  was  n't  time." 

They  walked  along  in  silence  lor  ,i  moment  and 
then  Taxlor  spoke  again. 

"Robinson,  I  don't  think  that  an\-  one  has  ex'er 
thought  me  a  coward,  or  found  me  unwilling  to 
take  anx'  sporting  chance.  Hut  with  that  forma- 
tion !>!  linns  coming  straight  .u  us  from  oiu'  side 
and  the  six  to  the  right  keeping  off  onl\-  because 
ol  our  |)rotection,  the  chance  \ou  took  xvas  n't 
ex'en  sporting.  If  it  had  n't  been  for  the  French- 
men. I  don't  beliexe  that  our  sexen  scouts,  and 
incidenlallx'.  ourselxcs.  (  oulil  exer  haxe  reached 
our  lines  again.  Had  it  been  ihe  last  chance  to 
get  the  photos,  it  would  h.ixe  been  xvorth  such  a 
risk.  Hut  as  \  oti  knew,  xve  could  haxe  tried  again 
in  the  morning,  when  the  odds  certainlx-  xvould 
not  liax'e  been  anx'  greater.  HowexxT,  you  got 
axxax'  with  it,  and,  after  all,  that  's  everxthing. 
^'ou  haxe  nerxe,  and  if  you  use  it  xvisely,  you 
xvill  accomplish  some  good  xvork  here  with  the 
squadron." 

"Sax'.  'Taxlor!"  burst  out  Stubby,  completely 
bewildered.  "/  am  not  the  one  who  has  the  nerx'o! 
I  did  n't  see  that  sect>nd  bunch  of  I  bins,  and  1  xvas 
.scared  to  death  when  xou  signaled  for  me  to  dixe 
below  that  cloud!" 

ll  xvas  Taxlor's  turn  to  stare.  ".\nd  1  thought 
xou  were  just  a  reckless  fool,"  he  said.  "Stubby, 
xou  're  right  there  xvith,the  pluck!  Will  you  take 
Duncan's  place  and  team  up  xvilh  me?  \\  itli  the 
beginning  we  haxe  made  together,  we  should  be 
able  to  turn  a  few  more  good  tricks  for  the  'driz- 
z.lies'  in  the  future." 

"There  "s  nothing  I  'd  liki-  belter,"  stammered 
Stubby,  wondering  if  the  experience  of  the  after- 
noon had  unbalanced  his  mind,  "but  I  don't 
understand  xvliat  you  are  driving  at." 

"Stubby,"  .said  Taxlor  with  a  chuckle.  "I  did  n't 
signal  xou  to  godown — I  signaled  you  to  gohoiw!" 

.\nd  just  at  that  moment  the  "medico"  canic 
up  to  dress  Tavlor's  cheek. 
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SNXOPSIS  OF   PREVIOIS    IXSTALMEN'I'S 

TiiiiKii  was  some  strange  mystery  about  the  closed-iip  and  empty  Ijiingalmv.  "("iirlew's  .\est."  So  had  discovered 
Leslie  Crane,  who  occupied  the  one  next  to  it  on  the  ocean  lieach.  and  hiT  friend  Phyllis  Kelvin,  wlio  was  staying  at 
another  hall  a  mile  away.  Leslie  had  seen  strange  lights  behind  its  shutters  at  night;  her  dog.  Rags,  had  unearthed 
from  the  sand  in  front  of  it  a  curious  bronze,  carved  box.  which  the  girls  weie  unable  to  open  and  had  hidden  on  an 
unused  kitchen  .shelf  in  Leslie's  bungalow.  They  hail  explored  Curlew's  Xest  twice,  but  found  nothing  in  il  of  in- 
terest save  a  string  of  beads  torn  from  a  dress,  a  broken  knife-blade,  and  an  old  envelop  with  the  name  "Hon. 
.\rthur  Ramsay"  on  it,  which  was  not.  howevir.  the  name  of  the  old  gentleman  w'ho  had  last  occupied  the  place. 
Then,  in  a  little  store  in  the  village,  they  encounter  a  young  linglish  girl,  a  stranger  in  the  village,  whose  dress.  Leslie 
discovers,  is  trimmed  with  beads  similar  to  tliose  they  have  found.  On  intpiiry,  they  learn  that  she  is  stopping  at 
".Aunt  Sally  IJIake's"  in  the  villa,ge  and  that  her  name  is  "Miss  Ramsa\-." 

That  same  afternoon  they  go  to  call  on  .\unt  Sally,  whom  Phyllis  knows  very  well,  and  get  her  to  talk  about  her 
boarder.  She  tells  them  that  Miss  Kamsay  has  a  giandfatlier  who  is  %-ery  ill  in  a  hospital  at  the  large  town  of 
BranchviUe  a  few  miles  away  and  that  she  goes  every  day  to  see  him.  driving  there  in  her  car;  that  she  and  her 
grandfather  had  been  staying  at  the  big  summer  hotel  on  the  beach  until  it  closed.  .\unt  Sally  thinks  the  young 
girl  rather  "stand-offish"  and  not  inclined  to  gi-t  acquainti-il  or  be  friendly.  The  girls  later  ascertain  that  the  grand- 
father's name  is  also  Ramsay. 

Ne.xt  morning,  about  dawn.  Leslie  looks  out  of  her  window  toward  thi'  oceati  and  sees  the  figure  of  some  one 
digging  in  the  sand  by  the  old  log  where  her  dog  had  found  the  buried  box.  Tin-  figure  finally  gives  up  the  <iiii-st 
and  walks  away.  Leslie  does  not  see  his  face,  but  realizi-s  that  it  is  a  large,  burly  man  and  that  he  walks  with  a 
limp!  .\fter  breakfast  she  hurries  to  communiiate  her  discovery  to  Phyllis,  who  decides  to  spend  her  nights 
at  Leslie's  after  this,  so  that  she  shall  not  miss  these  stran.gc  occurrences.  On  strolling  back  to  Res!  Haven,  the 
Crane's  bungalow,  what  is  their  amazement  to  behold  Miss  Ramsay  sitting  on  the  veranda,  chatting  with  Leslie's 
invalid  aunt! 
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The  a.slOfiishimMit  cil"  \hv  ii.\rU  at  ihis  .tma/itij; 
cliatitii'  i)f  front  in  ihf  <:lit'(k-iilt  Miss  Ratiisa>^  was 
lic\i>ii(l  all  cxiircssiim.  Her  ititonation  was 
sliijhfK  I-'.figlish.  hor  fiiatiner  rharniitii;.  Tlic\' 
had  iiol  (Irfami-d  llial  she  could  be  so  attfacti\c. 
.•\iid  so  fresh  and  prelt\'  was  she  ihat  she  was  a 
real  delisjlu  to  look  itpoii. 

"What  delii;htfiil  little  coltaties  these  are!" 
she  Weill  on.  "They  look  so  atlractixe  from  the 
outside.  1  'fii  sure  they  mtisl  he  e(|iiall\'  so  from 
the  inside.  We  ha\e  iiolhiui;  (itiite  on  this  style 
in  l-^ii^land,  where  1  come  from." 

"Would  fi't  \()ii  like  to  i;o  l.hrcuit;h  otfrs.^" 
,isked  Miss  .Mareia,  hospilaljK'.  "Leslie,  take 
Miss  Ranisa>'  throtiijh.  Perhaps  she  will  lie  in- 
terested to  see  the  interior." 

"Oh,  I  '11  he  delighted!"  exclaimed  Miss  K.mi- 
sa\-,  and  rose  to  accompany  Leslie. 

It  di<l  tiol  take  thetii  long  to  m.ike  the  rotmd  of 
Rest  Haven.  Rather  to  her  hostess's  astonish- 
ment, the  girl  seemed  more  entluisiaslic  over 
Leslie's  room  than  any  of  the  others  and  lingered 
there  the  longest,  though  it  was  In-  no  fiieatis  the 
most  attr,icti\e. 

"What  a  wotulerftil  view  yon  have  of  the  .se.i!" 
she  said.  .\nd  then  she  strolled  to  the  other 
window  atid  looked  luil.  lotig  and  rtiriotislw 
"I'll. It  's  ati  inlere--lifig  lillle  collage  next  door." 


she  rem, irked  preseiith'.  "Is  it— is  it  just  like 
this  one?" 

"Whv.  no.  I)  s  larger  and  differently  ar- 
ranged and  fnrnishetl  more  elahoratelx',  too,  I  — 
I  believe."  f.iltered  Leslie,  hoping  she  had  not 
appearwi  to  know  loo  much  about  it. 

"I  wonder  if  we  eoiild  go  through  it.''"  went  on 
the  \isitor.  "1 — 1  jtist  love  to  stn-  what  these 
little  seashore  places  look  like.  The\'  're  so 
dilferenl    fnun   ours." 

"Oh.  1  h.irilK  think  so!"  cried  Leslie.  "N'ou 
M-e  it  '>  all  locked  up  for  the  winter,  and  .Mrs. 
O.inforth,  who  owns  it,  has  the  key," 

The  girl  looked  at  her  intentU-.  ".\nd  there  's 
no  other  way,  I  suppose,  besides  the  front  door.-'" 

"How-  should  I  know.-'"  countered  Leslie,  siid- 
deiiK  (Ui  her  guard.  "If  there  'ccn-.  would  it 
be  right  to  tr\-  it,  do  \-ou  think?  Would  n't  it 
be  too  much  like  trespassing?" 

"Oh,  of  course!"  laughed  Miss  Ramsa\ .  "I 
onl\-  meant  that  it  would  be  fun  to  look  il  o\er, 
if  there  were  an\-  proper  wa\-  of  tioitig  so.  N'oii 
see.  (".randfather  ;ind  1  might  be  here  another 
summer  and  I  'd  just  lo\e  to  rent  a  little  cottage 
like  either  one  of  these  two." 

She  turned  awiiy  from  the  window-  and  lhe\- 
s,uintere(f  out  of  the  nxuii  and  back  to  the 
verand.i. 

".\nd  now  ih.it  \()u  '\c  seen  Leslie's  bungalow, 
\()u  must  run  over  and  see  ours,  especialK-  as  it 
wiis  at  ours  \-ou  ;it  first  inlcnded  Co  call!"  said 
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riullis.  "Come  along,  Leslie,  and  we  'II  show- 
Miss  Ramstiy  over  Fisherman's  Luck!" 

It  struck  tile  jjirls  that  Miss  Ramsay  showed  a 
iritle    less   enthusiasm    about    returning    to    the 
other  cottage.     Still,  she  agreed,  with  a  fair  as- 
sumption of  polite  inter- 
est,  and    they   tramped 
hack    along    the    beacli. 
chatting  agreeably. 

But  she  showx'd  \er\' 
genuine  pleasure  in  the 
entirely  ditl'erenl  appear- 
ance of  Phyllis's  abode. 
and  a  large  surprise  at 
the  presence  of  a  grand 
piano  in  so  luiusual  a 
place.  And  when  Leslii- 
had  informed  her  of  Ph\l- 
lis's  talent  she  eagerly 
demanded  that  they  bt- 
gi\cn  an  immediate 
conci-rt. 

.\nd  it  was  Phyllis's 
sudden  whim  to  render  a 
very  charming  and 
touching  iirogram.  end- 
ing with  the  Chojjin 
"Berceuse."  The  music 
died  away  in  a  hushed 
chord,  and  Leslie,  who 
had  been  gazing  out  al 
the  ocean  during  its  ren- 
dering, was  astonished, 
w  hen  she  looked  around, 
lo  see  their  visitor  fur- 
tiveK  wiping  away  a  fen 
if.irs. 

"1  'm  a  perfect  goosi- 
about  some  kinds  ol 
music!"  she  muttered 
apologetically;  and  then. 
.ibruptK',  "Won't  >(iu 
two  girls  please  call  me 
l-.ileen.-'  I  'ni  .so  loneK 
here  and  I  have  n't  an\ 
Ir — friends  and — and-  I 
'd  like  to  see  \ou  often." 

.\nd  then  the  inipulsix  t- 
I'lnUis  put  a  comradely 

arm  about  her  shoulder.  "Just  come  as  often  as 
\(iu  like.  We  'II  always  be  delighted  to  see  xou. 
1  ni  sure  we  three  can  have  a  jolK-  time  together. 
.'\nd  be  sure  to  call  us  by  our  first  names,  too." 

"Thank  you,  Ph\llis  and  Leslie,"  she  said 
simpK-.  "^'ou  are  more  than  kind  to  me.  But 
I  must  be  getting  back  now.  It  's  'most  time  for 
me  to  go  to  the  hospital  to  see  Grandfather. 
He  's  so  ill,  and   I    'm  so  worried  about   him!" 


.\gain  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes.  "But 
good-by!  1  'm  coming  oxer  lo-mormw  with  I  he 
car  to  take  yon  all  out  for  a  spin!" 

.•\nd  with   that   she  w'as  gone,   running  down 
the  ])ath  to  where  she  had  parked  the  car. 


IHK  Ml  -U    IHEU  \\\\\    IN   A  Ur--Mi;il  (  HiiHO" 


When  the\  were  alone,  the  two  girls  Kiukcd  .it 
one  another. 

"It  's  the  most  amazing  thing  I  e\er  heard  of — 
ihis  change  in  her!"  marveled  Phyllis.  "Have 
you  the  shghtesi  idea  what  has  caused  it?" 

"I  think  I  have,"  answered  Leslie,  and  she  told 
iii  the  girl's  curious  conduct  when  she  was  being 
shown  through  Rest  Haven.  "I  believe  she  had 
a  purpose  in  coming  here — she  may  hax'e  thought 
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>lu-  cdiilii  I'md  mil  somclhiiig  from  u^.  Ami  >hi' 
ccrlaiiily  lliouslu  she  miglu  yt-l  into  Curlew's 
Ne>l.  ihoiigh  I  don't  belie\e  lor  a  miiiule  the 
reason  she  i;a\e  was  llie  only  one.  I  think  she 
did  n't  iiarticul.irly  want  to  go  to  see  your  place, 
t-ither,  but  when  >he  i;ot  here  she  liked  it." 

"N'es,  and  1  like  her  —strange  as  you  may  think 
il!"  declared  Ph\llis.  "I  '\e  quite  changed  my 
mind  about  her.  IJo  you  know,  I  think  that  girl 
is  having  a  whole  lot  of  trotible,  somehow  or 
other — trouble  she  can't  tell  us  about.  What 
the  unstery  is  and  how  it  is  connected  with  that 
cottage,  I  don't  see.  But  I  do  believe  that  she 
likes  lis,  and  if  we  're  ever  going  to  solve  this 
myster\-  at  all,  it  will  probably  be  through  her." 

"Shall  we  —do  >ou  think  we  ought  to — -give 
her  the  'Dragon's  Secret'?"  faltered  Leslie. 

"i  certainly  do  not — at  least  not  \et !  1  '11 
wait  till  I  know  a  few  things  more  before  1  ni.ike 
a  nio\e  like  that!"  declared  the  eniphatii-  Phyllis. 
"And  now  come  along  and  let  's  ha\e  our  swim." 

CIl.XPTf.K    XI 11 
Till",  rrRiois  BF.n.wioR  ok  ted 

Tki'IC  lo  iheir  pre\iotis  arrangement,  Phxllis 
spent  the  nighl  with  Leslie  at  Rest  I  ia\en.  They 
read  together  till  a  \ery  late  hour  and  then  s.U  u]) 
c'ven  later,  in  the  tlark.  watching  from  Leslie's 
window  to  see  if  there  were  any  further  de\elop- 
nients  al  Curlew's  Xest.  Rut  nothing  luuisual 
happened. 

"Is  n't  ihal  exaclK-  my  luckl"  compl. lined 
Ph\llis.  "If  I  were  n'l  hea\  I  suppose  ihere  'd 
be  half  a  do/en  spooky  \  isilorsi" 

■'Oh.  no'."  laughed  Leslie.  "Probably  nolliing 
will  happen  again  for  .-,onie  lime.  Keniembcr 
how  \er\-  few  limes  il  /kia  lui]ipened,  anyw.i\ . 
But  il  is  proNoking— iu>i  when  we  're  all  re,id\- 
for  it!" 

"Do  \ou  know,"  e\cl,iinu-il  Ph\llis,  suddenh  . 
"this  is  the  time  when  1  'd  just  lo\  e  to  go  ihrough 
that  place  again!  W'h.il  do  \ou  sa\-  il  we  gel  out 
of  this  window  ,tud  lr\-  it.-'" 

"Oh,  no,  nol"  crieil  l.eslii'.  "\nu  uuist  n'l 
think  of  such  .i  thing!  Can't  \(ni  si-e  how  awftilly 
dangerous  il  would  l)e?  Just  suijpose  some  one 
should  take  it  into  their  heads  to  \isii  the  place 
again  to-night  -and  hnd  us  in  there.  It  would 
be  a  terrible  position  for  us!" 

"I  would  n't  be  .ifraid  of  I'.ileen!"  sioutb' 
decl.ucd  Plnllis.  "1  'd  r.ilher  enjoy  meeting 
her  there,  h  would  gi\e  her  something  to  ex- 
plain!" 

'I5nl  there  's  some  one  else  you  might  meet 
1  here  who  might  nol  i)e  so  amusing— the  man  with 
;lie  lini])!"  Leslie  reminded  her. 

Plnllis  had  to  acknowledge  ihal   this  was  so. 


.md  the  subji-cl  was  tlropped,  much  to  Leslie's 
i-elief. 

.Xexl  afternoon  luleen  came  over  with  her  car 
and  iiuited  the  girls  and  Miss  Marcia  to  go  for  a 
long  ride.  Thex'  all  accepted  with  alacrity, 
enjoying  the  prospect  of  a  change.  Eileen  in- 
sisted ihat  Miss  Marcia  sii  b\'  her  while  she 
dro\e.  and  as  she  did  this  with  remarkable  ease, 
she  was  able  to  converse  pleasantly  with  her 
guests  most  of  the  time.  She  took  them  for  a 
\er\  long  drive,  and  they  were  all  astonished  at 
her  familiarity  with  the  roads  in  that  part  of  the 
coimtr\'.'  She  assured  them  that  she  had  grow  u 
to  know  them  well,  during  the  long  days  lateK 
when  she  had  little  else  lo  do  than  to  explore 
lliem  with  ihe  car. 

It  wMs  dusk  when  lhe\'  returned  at  last  to  the 
be.u  h,  .uid,  having  depiisited  Phyllis  first  al  her 
bungalow,  h'.ilei-n  dro\e  the  others  to  theirs.  The\' 
bade  her  good  night  al  the  foot  of  the  wooden 
ji.uh  that  led  up  the  slopi-  to  their  cottage,  and 
she  sat  and  watched  them,  without  starling  the 
c.ir,  till  llie\-  had  dis;ippeared  indoors.  But  il  so 
ha|)pened  that  Leslie  lurned  around,  opened  the 
door,  and  came  out  again  almost  al  once  lo  get 
an  armful  of  wood  for  the  lire  from  the  bin  on  llie 
b,u  k  vri.ind.i.  .\iid  in  so  doing,  il  happened  also 
that  she  witnessed  a  curious  little  incident. 

Lileeii  seemed  lo  have  had  a  slight  dil'licull\  in 
starling  the  car,  but  il  was  in  motion  now,  going 
slowly,  and  had  advanced  only  about  ;is  far  as 
the  p.uh  le.iding  up  to  Curlew's  Xest.  Leslie 
stood  in  ihe  darkness  of  her  i)orch,  idly  watching 
its  progress,  when  something  thai  happened 
c.uised  her  he.ul  lo  k-aj)  into  her  throat.  t)ut 
from  sonu'  thick  bushes  at  the  edge  ol  the  road. 
tli<-re  ai)peare(l  a  dark  form,  which  signaled  to 
ihe  car.  i",iUrn  whirled  the  wheel  around,  .iji- 
plied  the  brake,  and  the  c.n  almost  came  lo  a  slop. 
.\lmost  —bill  not  (iiiite,  for  the  figure  leaped  into 
it  while  il  w, IS  still  going.  Then  Lileeii  increased 
the  speed,  the  car  shot  forward,  and  w,is  almost 
inslanlly  out  of  sight. 

Leslie  got  her  wood  and  went  indoors  in  a  daze. 
What  could  it  all  mean?  What  dniiliciu'  had 
I-'ileen  been  guilty  of  now?  The  thing  lerl.iiiiK 
looked  wry.  \er\-  sinister,  consider  il  how  she 
would!  .\nd  she  could  breathe  no  wt)rd  of  il  m 
her  aunt.  who.  as  Leslie  enlered.  slraighiwa\- 
began  on  a  long  eulogy  of  F-ileen,  her  delightful 
manners,  her  thoughtfulness.  and  her  kindness  in 
giving  them  an  afternoon  of  such  enjo\nieni. 
Il  sii'nn;d  to  Leslie,  considering  wh.il  had  just 
haiipeiietl.  thai  she  must  cerl.iiiiK  scream  with 
ner\i>usness  if  Miss  Marcia  tiid  not  stop,  and  she 
I  lied  \ainl\-  several  times  lo  slecr  her  lo  another 
iheme. 

Bill  Miss  M.irci.i  had  fouiuJ  a  lopic  ihat  inter- 
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I'siod  her,  and  she  was  not  to  be-  divt-rled  Inmi 
it  till  it  was  exhausted! 

With  all  her  strength,  Leslie  longed  for  the 
lime  to  come  when  Phyllis  should  ajipcar,  for  she 
had  proniisefl  to  come  again  for  the  night.  .\nd 
when  the  supper  was  eaten  and  the  dishes  had 
i)een  disposed  of,  Leslie  went  outside  and  paced 
and  paced  iiack  and  forth  on  the  front  \eranda. 
peering  vainly  into  the  darkness  to  watch  for  her 
friend.     Miss    Marcia.    indoors    with     Rag-;    In 


agreed  Leslie.  "But  who  could  that  other  pi-rson 
have  been?" 

"The  man  with  the  limi)?"  suggested  Ph\llis. 

"No,  I  'm  \-ery  stire  it  was  not  he.  This  person 
sprang  into  the  car  while  it  was  still  in  motion  -■ 
was  \ery  active.  e\identl\'.  I  'in  certain  the  man 
with  the  limp  could  ne\er  hasedone  that!" 

"Well,  was  it  a  man  or  a  woman?  Surely  you 
could  tell  Ihat!" 

"Xo.   actualK    1    could    n'l.       It    \\;i~  yelling  -o 
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the  blazing  lire,  called  sexcral  times  to  her  to 
come  in  and  share  the  warmth  and  comtorl,  but 
she  telt  she  could  not  endure  the  confmemeiit  in 
the  house  and  the  peaceful  sitting  by  the  hearth, 
when  her  thoughts  were  so  upset.  Would  Phyllis 
ne\er  appear?     What  could  be  keeping  her? 

It  was  a  small,  but  very  .aclixe,  indignation 
meeting  that  was  held  when  the  two  girls  were  at 
last  together.  Leslie  would  not  permit  Plnllis 
to  gt)  indoors  for  a  time  after  she  arrived,  though 
the  night  was  rather  chilly,  but  kept  her  on  the 
veranda  to  explain  what  had  happened. 

"The  deceitful  little  thing!"  cried  Phyllis. 
"Now  I  sec  exactly  what  she  took  us  all  out  for 
this  afternoon,  even  Miss  Marcia — to  get  rid  of 
us  all  for  a  good  long  time  while  some  accomplice 
of  hers  did  what  they  pleased  in  Curlew's  Nest, 
(|uite  undisturbed  by  any  one  around!" 

"That   's  exaciK-  what   it  must  have  been." 


dark,  and  llu-  liguic  was  >o  l,ir  oil,  and  ii  all 
liappciu-d  so  ([uickK  that  I  could  u't  see.  But. 
Phyllis,  1  'm  horribly  tlisap|ioiiited  in  l-.ileen! 
I  had  begun  to  think  she  was  loveK',  and  that 
we  had  misjudged  her  badly.     .\nd  now — //;/,v.'" 

She  's  simi)ly  usiii"  us — that  's  plain,"  agreed 
Phyllis.  "She  evidently  intended  to  do  so  from, 
the  tirst,  after  she  found  out  we  were  right  on  the 
spot  here.  She  deliberateb'  came  out  to  culti- 
vate our  acquaintance  and  make  it  .seem  natural 
for  her  to  be  around  here.  Then  she  and  the  one 
she  's  working  with  planned  to  get  tis  away  from 
here  for  the  whole  afternoon  and  have  the  held 
free  for  anything  they  pleast'd.  Faugh!  It 
makes  me  sick  to  think  of  beingdtiped  like  that!" 

"But  after  \csterday — and  the  wa\'  she  acted 
when  \ou  played  Chopin,  and  what  she  said  about 
our  friendship,  and  all! — Was  iiiiylliiiig  genuine?" 

"Not    ;i    thing!"    declared    Ph\llis,    positively 
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"All  ])Ul  1111  111  lift  a  little  fiirtlicr  into  mir  ^oinl 
i;reH'i.->.  Will,  I  '11  nvwv  lie  (.iiiight  like  thai 
ai;ain.  W  i-  11  contima'  to  sei-ni  \vr\-  IricndK-  to 
Miss  1-lilfi'ii  Kamsav'.  but  Wf  won't  be  caught 
twice!" 

"H\'  the  wa\',  what  made  \ou  so  late  to-iiij;ht.''" 
(luestioiied  Leslie,  suddenly  changing  the  subject. 
"I  thought  you  'd  nexer  come!" 

"Oh,  I  meant  to  tell  you  right  awa\-.  but  all 
this  put  it  out  of  ni\'  head.  When  I  got  home 
after  the  ride,  I  found  only  Father  there.  1  le  said 
Ted  had  been  awa\-  most  of  the  afternoon.  He 
'd  gone  down  to  the  \illage  after  some  new  fish- 
ing-tackle and  li.id  n't  come  back  yd.  I  went 
in  and  got  supiier,  and  still  In-  did  n't  a|)|)ear. 
riien  we  bi'gan  to  gel  worried  .nid  'phoned  down 
to  Smithson's  in  the  village  where  lhe\'  sell  tackle^, 
to  see  if  he  could  be  there.  Tliex-  said  he  luul 
been,  early  in  the  afternoon,  but  the\  had  n't 
seen  him  since.  We  called  ii]i  ever\-  other  place 
he  could  possibly  be,  but  nowhere  was  he  to  be 
found.  I  was  beginning  to  be  ()uite  iiij.set  about 
him — when  in  he  walked ! 

"He  was  very  quiet  and  uncommunicatixe  and 
would  n't  explain  wh\-  he  was  so  late.  .\nd  then. 
|)resently,  he  said  in  a  very  casual  manner  that 
his  hand  was  hurt.  .Xnd  when  he  showed  it  to  lis, 
I  almost  screamed,  for  it  was  ver\-  badlx'  hurt  — 
all  torn  and  lacerated.  He  had  it  wrapiied  in  his 
handkerchief  but  we  made  him  undo  it.  and  I 
bathed  it  and  I'ather  put  iodine  on,  and  1  li\ed 
him  a  sling  to  wear  it  in.  The  thing  about  it  was 
that  he  did  n't  seem  to  want  to  tell  us  how  it 
happened.  Said  he  met  a  Irieiid  who  iiuited 
him  to  ride  in  their  car  and  had  taken  him  for  a 
long  drive.  .\nd  im  the  wa\-  home  the>-  'd  had 
a  little  breakdown,  and  'l"ed  had  tried  to  help  li\ 
it  and  had  go't  his  hand  caught  in  the  machiners 
somehow. 

"But  he  was  pl.iiiiK  \  er\  ,iii\iuu>  iioi  to  br 
questioned  about  il.  .\n<l  I'.ilhn  >.i\s  that  'I'ed 
is  old  enough  now  to  be  trusted,  .nid  should  not 
be  com])elled  to  sjieak  when  he  diic>  n'l  wish  to. 
and  so  nothing  more  was  said.  But  it  .dl  seemed 
.1  little  strange  to  me,  for,  honesilv.  I  don't  know 
,'i'single  soul  in  this  \illage  th,u  Ted  knows  who 
owns  a  car,  or  any  other  of  our  friends  who  would 
likely  to  be  around  these  parts  just  now .  Tliex 
re  all  home  or  at  their  schools  or  <'olleges.  When 
I  asked  him  whose  car  he  was  in.  he  just  gl.ired 
at  meand  said  I  alwa\sdid  ask  too  m.iny  imperti- 
nent questions!  But  I  can't  make  much  out  of  ii. 
.md  I  hale  any  more  jitizzles  to  think  about." 

Leslie,  however,  could  cast  no  light  on  I  his  wrv: 
problem;  and  she  w.is  somewhat  more  iiUeresteil. 
moreover,  in  their  other  \ni/:/.]v.  But  as  she  w.is 
.iboiil  to  lexerl  to  that  subject  .igain,  I'lullis 
^uddenU  interrupted: 


"Oh,  b\  the  way,  soon  after  I  got  home,  .\uiil 
Sail)  ti-lephoned  to  ask  if  we  were  back  from 
the  ride  \et.  .\nd  when  I  said  we  'd  been  back 
some  time,  she  said  she  was  quite  worried  because 
luleen  had  not  yet  aiijjeared  and  it  was  late  and 
dark.  I  said  perhaps  she  had  stopped  somewhere 
in  the  village,  as  she  had  left  us  a  good  while 
before,  (juite  a  little  later,  just  before  Ted  got 
in.  .-Xunt  Sally  'phoned  again  to  say  that  Kileen 
had  just  arrived.  She  'd  had  some  trouble  with 
(he  car  after  she  left  us  and  had  to  stop  and  fix  it. 
I  wdiider  what  was  the  matter //uTf.''" 

SiiddeiiK-  Leslie  clutched  her  friend's  arm. 
"I'h>llis  Kebin.  are  we  going  crazy,  or  is  there 
some  strange  coiincction  in  all  this.-"  Can't  you 
see? — '\\-(\  late  .ind  mixed  up  with  some  break- 
down— h'.ileen  late  and  had  trouble  with  the 
machinery, — and  with  my  own  eyes  I  saw  some 
one  jump  into  her  car! — Could  it — could  it  be 
]iossible  that  jH-rson  was — Ted?" 

PluUis  si.ired  .it  her  as  if  she  thought  Leslie 

lertaiiiK    had  "gone  crazy. I'here  's  not  the 

slightest  ch.ince  in  the  world!"  she  declared  posi- 
li\eK'.  "W'h\',  only  last  night,  when  I  was 
exjilaining  to  Ted  about  Eileen  and  how  we  'd 
become  friends,  all  he  said  was:  'W  ell,  so  you  've 
taken  u])  with  some  other  dame,  have  you? 
Might  as  well  not  have  brought  you  down  here, 
all  the  good  \oii  are  to  us,  this  time.  Have  n't 
been  tishing  with  us  more  than  twice  since  we 
came!  W  hoexer  this  Kileen  is.  don't  for  goodness 
sake  ha\e  her  around  here!'  If  he  'd  known  her, 
he  cert.iinh'  would  have  shown  it  in  some  way. 
He  acted  utli'rK-  disgusted  with  me  for  having 
made  her  acquaintance!" 

"That  may  all  be  true,  but  it  does  n't  pro\e 
that  /;('  is  not  ac(iiiainted  with  her,"  stubbornly 
aftirmed  Leslie. 

.\nd  Phyllis  was  dri\en  to  acknowledge  the 
forcr  of  the  argument ! 

(  HAPTKR   XIV 
\  \ivsii:i<ic)i  s  mi;ss.\(;k 

TnKV  went  indoors  ,u  last  .md  tried  to  settle 
down  to  reading,  but  it  was  \er\-  ditlicult  to  dis- 
tract their  minds  from  tlislurbing  thoughts. 
Miss  Marcia  retired  early,  as  the  ride  had  tired 
her,  and  they  were  left  to  their  own  devices. 
.\t  length  the\'  ga\e  up  the  attempt  to  read  and 
sat  talking  in  whisjiers  o\er  the  dying  fire.  When 
there  was  nothing  left  but  ashes.  Leslie  suggested, 
with  a  shiver,  that  the\-  go  to  bed,  and  the\'  with- 
drew to  Leslie's  room. 

Needless  to  say  they  did  not  go  to  bed  at  once, 
but  sit  long  by  the  side  window,  staring  across 
at  Curlew's  N'esl.  .Xnd  it  was  then  that  Phyllis 
suddenK'  had  her  great  idea. 
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"Now,  see  here,  Leslie  Crane,  1  ha\e  an  idea 
and  1  'm  going  to  do  something,  and  1  don't  want 
\ou  to  interfere  with  nie.     Uo  you  understand?" 

''What  do  \ou  mean?"  whispered  l^eslie,  look- 
ing alarmed. 

"I  mean  just  this.  Vou  're  going  to  sta\-  right 
where  \ou  are.  with  Rags,  and  keep  watch.  And 
1  'm  going  to  get  out  of  this  window  and  go  o\e'r 
and  explore  Curlew's  Nest  In   nnselfl" 

"F'hyllis,  are  you  crazy.'' "  implored  I-eslie. 
"I  think  that  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  things 
\ou  could  do!" 

"Nothing  of  the  sort.  It  's  s,iffr  to-niglil  tlian 
il  would  he  almost  an\'  other  time.  Because — 
can't  >ou  see? — some  one  has  evidenth'  been  here 
all  the  afternoon,  when  the  coast  was  enlireK' 
clear,  and  no  doubt  they  've  done  all  tlie\-  wish 
to  do  there  for  this  day,  anyhow !  There  could  n't 
be  a  belter  time  than  this  ven,'  night,  for  there  's 
not  one  chance  in  a  hundred  that  they  '11  be  back 
again." 

"But  just  supjiose  th(_'  hundredth  chance  did 
happen,  what  would  \ou  do?"  argued  Leslie  in 
despair. 

"Do? — I  'd  shout  like  evervthing  to  >ou  to 
turiv  Rags  IcKise  and  call  up  the  village  constable 
and  Father.  Or  better  yet,  I  'd  blow  this  police 
whistle  which  Father  always  in,*ists  on  my  carry- 
ing so  that  I  can  call  them  in  to  meals  when  they 
re  down  on  the  beach.  If  you  hear  tluil — just 
start  things  going.  That  's  why  I  'm  leaving  you 
and  Rags  here  on  guard." 

"Oh,  I  don't  like  it  — I  don't  like  it  at  all!" 
moaned  Leslie.  "It  would  n't  be  so  bad  if  you 
only  met  Fileen  there — but  you  can't  tell  whom 
you  might  encounter.  I  believe  there  's  some- 
thing more  dangerous  and  desperate  about  this 
affair  than  either  of  us  have  guessed.  I  don't 
know  why  I  think  so — it 's  just  come  to  me  lately. 
It  's  a  sort  of — presentiment  I  can't  st^em  to 
shake  off!" 

".Nonsense!"  declared  I'lnilis,  not  to  be  balked. 
"If  I  met  any  one  there,  it  could  only  be  Kileen, 
and  she  's  the  one  I  'm  craz>'  to  encounter.  After 
the  way  she  has  treated  us,  I  'd  ha\e  a  few  things 
to  say  to  that  \oung  person  for  trespa,s.sing  on 
.Mrs.  Uanforth's  property.  Mrs.  Danforth  has 
always  asked  that  we  keep  an  e>e  on  these 
cottages  of  hers  while  we  're  here, — it 's  an  under- 
stood thing  l)etween  us, — so  I  'd  be  entirely 
within  my  rights  in  going  in  there  to  look  the 
place  over.  especialK-  if  I  suspected  anything 
queer,  and  the  other  person  wotild  be  quite  in  the 
wrong.     Don't  >ou  see?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  see  that,  hut  it  does  n't  lessen  the 
fact  that  it  may  be  dangerous!"  sighed  Leslie, 
wearib'. 

Phyllis  ignored  this.     "If  the  hundredth  chance 


should  happen  and  1  encounter  I-!ileen,  or  il  I 
come  across  anything  \er>-  unusual  and  think 
you  ought  to  see  it,  1  11  let  you  know.  Only  in 
case  of  the  hundred  und  first  chance  of  real  danger 
will  I  blow  this  whistle.  Hold  on  tight  to  Rags 
and  don't  let  him  try  to  follow  me.  By-by!  See 
\ou  later!"  .And  before  Leslie  could  expostulate 
further,  she  had  slipped  out  of  the  window,  her 
electric  torch  in  her  hand,  and  was  out  of  sight 
around  the  corner  of  the  neighboring  cottage. 

Leslie  remained  half  hanging  out  of  the  window, 
in  an  agony  of  suspense.  The  night  was  moon- 
less and  \er\-  dark.  Added  to  that,  a  heavy  sea- 
mist  hung  o\er  e\er>thing  like  a  blanket,  and, 
out  of  the  gloom,  the  stead)'  jiounding  of  the  surf 
came  to  her  with  ominous  insistence.  The  chill 
of  the  fogg>'  air  was  penetrating,  and  she  wrapped 
a  .sweater  about  her  almost  without  realizing 
that  she  had  done  so. 

There  was  tiot  a  sound  from  the  next  house, 
i\or  could  she  even  see  a  single  gleam  of  light  from 
the  chinks  in  the  .shutters.  Where  could  Ph>'llis 
be?  Surely  there  had  been  time  enough  for  her 
to  ha\'e  entered  the  place,  looked  about,  and  come 
out  again.     Wh.it  could  she  be  doing? 

Then  her  brain  began  to  be  filled  with  horrible 
l)ictures  of  all  the  possible  and  iinpossible  things 
that  might  have  happened.  So  beyond  all  bear- 
ing did  this  feature  become  at  length  that  she 
came  to  the  sudden  conclusion  she  would  endure 
it  no  longer.  She  would  get  out  of  the  window, 
herself,  and  go  in  search  of  her  friend.  If  the 
worst  came  to  the  worst.  Rags  could  do  some  one 
<i  pretty  bit  of  damage! 

She  had  actualK'  got  as  far  as  to  put  one  foot 
o\'er  the  low  sill,  when  she  quickly  pulled  it  back 
again.  ;\  dark  form  had  slipped  around  the 
corner  of  the  other  house  and  was  hurrving  toward 
her. 

"Le.slie!  Leslie!  Ouick !  Can  >'ou  come  here 
with  me?" 

Leslie  almost  collapsed,  so  swift  was  the  reac- 
tion of  relief  at  hearing  Phyllis's  \'oice,  after  all 
her  terrible  ituaginings. 

"What  is  it?  What  hax'e  \'ou  found?"  she 
managed  to  reply. 

"I  can't  explain  to  you  here,"  whispered  Phyllis. 
"It  would  take  too  long.  Come  along  with 
me  and  see  for  yourself.  It  's  perfectly  ,<afe. 
There  's  not  a  soul  around.  I  've  been  in  the 
house.  Bring  Rags  along — it  won't  hurt.  There 
ha\e  been  queer  doings  here  to-day — evidently. 
N'ou  can  see  it  all  in  five  minutes.     Do  come!" 

In  spite  of  all  her  previous  fears,  the  tempta- 
tion was  too  much  for  Leslie.  If  Phyllis  had 
examined  the  ground  and  found  it  safe,  surely 
there  was  no  need  for  fear,  and  her  curiosity  to 
see  what  her  friend  had  seen  was  now  stronger 


4KI  1111,  i»K.\(,().\'>  si:('Ri-.r 

than   >1h-    ruuUi    n.-.-i>l.      She   in-pl    M.llly   uul   "f  wise,  coiis;'ciiii-iu  i-s  inosl  si-ri<Mis  t..;ill  parlitscomfindl 

tile  wiiifiow,  speaking  ti)  Rags  in  a  whisper,  and  ^'■'    '^'■^" '• 

the  dog  leaped  lightly  out  alter  her.  j  ^,^|j,,  n„.„^,(,  ^^,..,^],ly  ^,,,1^,  .,^  ^i,^.  ,^,^„|  ;,  .„„| 

They  stole  around  the  corner  of  the  next  house,  ^^.j^^,,,  p,,^  m^  spasntodicallv  bv  the  arm. 


three  lil.ick  shadows  in  the  en\eloping  mist,  and 
not  till  Phvllis  had  closed  the  side  door  of  ("tirlew's 


'()h.    ii.nie    out    ol    here    this    nuimcntl"    she 
cxihiiinid.     "1    will    not    sta\'  in    this   house  an- 


Xest  behind  then  was  a  word  spoken.  /,||,^.,.   i„^,.„„       |    „,|,|    „,„  "i,    ,,,,^   dangerous:" 

"Follow  me  into  the  living-room,"  she  ordered,       ^,,,,|  ;,,,.  ,|,,,^^,.,i  |„.,.  |Vi,.nd,  with  llu-  strength  of 


'and    if    \ou    don't    see    something    there    that 


terror,  to  tin-  side  door. 


surprises  you,  I  miss  my  guess!"  Outside,    .is    the    chill    mist    >iru(k    her,    she 


.She  switched  on  the  electric  torch,  .ind   Leslie 


lin-.ilhrcl  ,1  great  sigli  of  reliel. 


and  Ra«s  followed  after  her  in  solemn  procession.  ■■\\u.,i    .',    lit  tie' -fniid-cil    \..u    are!"    l.uighed 

From  what  she  had  said.  Leslie  expected  to  see  the  p,,^  m^      ■■\\Um  in  the  world  were  \  on  frightened 

l)lace  in  a  state  of  terrible  disorder,  at  tin-  \er\  alioul^" 

least,  and  was  consideral^ly  surprised,  when  she  |  ,.^||,.  ^|,i,,.,,.,L      "Oh,  tin-  whole  thing  strike, 

came  into  the  room,   to  oI)ser\e  n.illung  out   ..I  ,,,^,   ^,^  ,,,,,   ,,,u.nni\    f..r   words!     S..nu-  one   has 

its    place.     In    some    bewilderment    .site    looked  ,^^.^.j,  ;„  |„.,.,.    ,,„,   i,,,,   ,,,,,,   ...u-ning.     •[liev  niav 

.ibont,  while  l'h>llis  stood  !)y,  watching  her.  |^^,  ,,,„,|,„|  i,,,,.,.  ,„,„,  |,,r  all  \uu  know.     Who  do 

"Why.  what  's  wrong.-'she  whispered;  "everx  -  ^^^^^  Mippose  it  c.m  be;-'" 

thing  .seems  to  be  just  as  it  was."  •    ..,  •^.^.  ^^  ^^.,.^.  „,„„|  ,„,(j,,„  ^^i„,  |,  „..,^  |„„  \^  -^ 

"Lookonthecenter-table:",..nnn.inded  l'h\Ihs.  ,,„,,],jii,    ,, ,  ,.^,,lai,i  ji   si.mding  here,     (...oxer 

and  she  turned  the  torch  full  on  that  article  ol  ,^,  ,,^,.  ^^^]^^^^,  ^^-^^^  Rags  ,ind  I  11  be  there  directly, 

bitnilnrc.  I  ^^  ,,,,  ,,,  ^|,  i,aik  a  moment." 

Leslie  tiptoed  o\er  to  examine  it.      1  heu   sh,-  "I'lullis'.   I'lullis.  </»;;'/  go  back   there  again!" 

uttered    a    littl,-    half-suppressed    cry.     On     ihr  j,„|,|,„.,.,i    |  ..^ij,'.     almost    beside   hrrs.-lf   with   .in 

table  was  a  .slip  of  ii.iper-  not  a  very  l.irge  si,,,.  ^^|^^^.^^^  _^|^^   ^.^_^^l^l  |,  „.,||^.  expKiin.     "Wh.it  (h!  you 

.ind  evidently  lorn  from  some  larger  sheet.     .\nd  ^^_^^^^^   ^^^  ^i^^y. 

on   this  iiaper  were  ,i   h'W   words,    t>  pe-writnui.  •■N,.^  ,.r  mind  !     Co  back!     1  "11  be  there  in  two 

She  bent  to  read  them,      it  ran: 

It  is  .i.lvis,il)lr  iliat  tlie  .irtu  Ir  .siulcii  Irniii  itslii'liiiK-  ,       ,     . 

plj.a:  }k  r.'tuiiii.l  I..  It  .IS  spcerjily  ,is  |)„ssiliU-.  asoUur-  ran  li.ick  mtu  the  dark  l.ungalow. 

^J  ,<  I'l  ,  uiUnitifil) 


nunules. 

.\u(l  te.iring  herself  frmn  Leslie's  grasp.  I'lullis 


Tl^E   BOY   SCOUT 

Hv   DIMS    .\.    M((  .\K  lin 


he  .scout 


lie  is  n'l  .1  Imllv  , 


Does  n't  pout.  Whate\er  m,i\  h,ip. 

lie  'sa  regular  lellow  ;  l^tl  •'  ^m" 

He  's  no  molKcoddle  Without  doubt 

.•\l  trilles  to  bellow;  is  .i  thoroughbred  ch.ip. 
1  le  is  n't  a  coward, 

lie  is  n't  a  cad;  -^  ■-'■'Hit 

15,11  a  scout.  l>ocs  n't  llout 

|„  and  out,  I'l''  ad\ic<-  nl  the  .M.ister; 

Is  ,1  luu-lempereii  Lid.  He  turns  Ii,,ui  the  trails  th.il 

M.n  le.id  to  disaster; 

_.\  ,,oul  '"  \\n\s  that  arc  sneakx 


Is  uo  lont 


lie  fails  to  find  joy; 


He  is  ihiHichtlul  lor  others  _  I'or  a  .scout 


IS 
speci.ilb  so  Ir.r 


throughout 


Lhe  siv|,.|~  .nid  mnth<rs.  The  best  kind  of  a  bo\  ! 


I  roiii  the  pniiitin^  tiy  Corol 

AN  OLD  TRKE  ON  TIllC 


ri.AIN   Al   1  ONTAIM-.ULEAL 


THE   BUSY   FINGERS  OF   THE   ROOTS 


By   HALLAM   HA\\'KS\\'()RTH 


Tfie  root  family  will  soon  be  awake.  Tlu'  little 
al.inii-clocks  of  the  soil,  the  lhawiii;j;-oiit  process, 
will  siir  ihcni  up — main  branch  and  all  the  tiny 
relatives.      It  will  be  a  busy  sea.son. 

"There  's  your  apitle  crop:  we  help  to  make 
that,"  the  roots  might  sa>-.  ".\nd  there  's  the  corn 
in  the  crib  and  the  wheat  in  the  granary;  and  the' 
rye  and  tlie  oats  and  the  barley:  and  the  ha\'  in 
the  mow:  and  the  carrots  and  the  turnips  and  tin- 
potatoes  in  the  root-cellar:  and  the  jell\-  in  the 
jelK -glasses,  and  the  jam  and  the  preserves — we 
help  to  make  them  all. 

".\nd  we  ve  been  working  for  \<)n  ever  since 
the  world  began — almost:  almost,  but  not  quite 
— for  the  earliest  plants—  the  lichens,  for  example 
— did  n't  have  any  roots. 

"Yes,  and — well,  we  don't  want  to  s>ay  any- 
thing; Mr.  Lichen  has  been  a  good  neighbor,  but 
he  never  did  amount  to  much — ne\cr  could.  Xd 
plant  can  amount  to  much  without  roots.  Hut 
with  roots  and  a  good  start,  a  plant  can  do  most 


anything — raise  tlowers  and  fruit  and  nuts,  and 
grow  into  trees  so  tall  you  can  hardly  see  the 
to]is  of  them.  And  it  is  n't  alone  what  we  do  for 
the  iilants  we  belong  to,  but  for  the  soil,  for  other 
plants  and  roots  that  come  after  we  're  dead  and 
gone.  l"or  them  we  even  split  up  rocks,  and  so 
start  these  rocks  on  their  wa\'  tn  becoming  soil." 

now  Tiiic  ROOTS  siM.ir   iiii':  rocks 

It  's  a  fa(  I.  Roots  do  si>lii  rocks.  This  happens 
oftcnest  where  trees  grow  on  the  stony  Hanks  of 
moinilains.  Seeds  of  the  pines,  say,  dropped  in 
crevices  by  the  wind,  sprout  in  the  soil  the\'  find 
there:  an<l  then,  as  these  shoots  grow  up  into 
trees,  the  enlarged  roots,  in  their  search  for  more 
soil,  thrust  themselves  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  original  lodging-i)lace  and  so  split  e\'en  big 
rocks.  The  tap-roots  do  the  hea\iest  part  of  this 
pioneer  work.  .After  the  older  and  larger  roots 
ha\e  broken  up  the  rock,  the  smaller  roots  and 
fibers,  feeling  their  way  about  among  the  stones, 
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filter  the  smaller  o|ienings,  ami,  1)\   tlu-ir  i;iu\vth, 
divide  the  fork  ajiaiii  and  ajiain. 

But  it  's  a  Uit  of  hai'd  wiuk  lor  little  fetiirii,  as 
far  as  these  early  settlers  are  rcmeerned:  just  a 
liare   lixiii^.      All    these    roek    lraijiiieni>.    in    the 


MotNTAIN  OAK  (;Ko\V1N<.  oI    1   o|    A  Hot  1.1)|;K 

't'iti\  trf<\  nrar  J.o.s  Anaelt's.  i'aUfornia.  mnkt-^  the  ht-^t 

ill  I ircHtnstunif\.     A  handjul  ttj  rarlh  iit  ih  Ini^f  ,inil  Iwit 

routs  ifiiiih  have  irept  mruss  thv  nnk  lo  the  soil  heymi,!, 

^ii\tiii>i  its  liji- 

course  of  the  years,  lu'coiue  soil,  Imi  the  ,niiounl  iil 
deca\'  is  small  dtiriui;  the  lili-liim-  ol  ilu-  inr  tii.it 
does  the  hreakiim. 

.\  root,  as  \oii  of  eour.se  know,  ta|Ki>.  ■rhi> 
eil.ibles  it  to  eiit<-r  a  roek  eri'\iee  like  a  \M(Ii;i-. 
As  it  pushes  its  \va\'  in  farther  and  l.nllu  r,  it  i- 
^rowinn  l)i^;J;er  and  liiuRer;  and  it  is  this  sii-,id\ 
l)ressure  that  Wreaks  the  roik.  I'.\iii  tlir  tin\ 
root  <jf  a  bean  jiro\v>  with  a  force  ol  M-\(r,il 
poinids,  and  the  power  exerted  li\'  the  ^rciwlh  of 
hit;  things  is  something  tremendous.  At  Amhersl 
.\grirultiiral  College,  one  time,  the\-  harnessed 
tip  a  si|uash,  to  see  how  hard  it  cotild   push   1)\' 


growing,  l-'rcjm  a  foree  of  si\t>'  i)ounds.  \\  lu-n  it 
was  a  mere  hahy.  what  ilo  \on  suppose  its  push 
amounted  to  w  Ir-h  it  had  rea<'hed  full  squash- 
hoixl  in  ( )itolii-r.-'  Nc.uK  li\e  thous.in(l  [)0tlnd^■, 
o\  er  two  \ii\\>'. 

But  ilon'l  think  heeanse  rocjts  <an  and  do  >plil 
rocks,  il  need  lie,  that  lhe\  go  aliout  looking  lor 
trouble.  On  the  (  ontr.ns .  In  Iraxeling  through 
the  soil  they  alwa\s  choose  the  easiest  route,  the 
soltest  sp<its.  'riu\  Use  their  brains  as  well  as 
their  muscles.  ,ind  what  the\  do  with  these  brain> 
i>  .ilniosl  unbeliex.ible. 

IliiW     .\    Kdiri     I<I-:P(iR1  lU)    Ms    IK.WKl.S 

^l^l  the  roots  are  such  modest,  retiring  folks, 
al\\.i\>  hiding,  th.it  it  was  a  long  time  before  the 
wise  men — the  science  peoiiU — found  out  all 
that  the  famib'  can  do.  It  took  a  lot  of  these 
scienci-  peo|)le.  and  the  wisest, — including  the 
great  Darwin, —  to  get  the  story,  ,ind  they  have 
n't  got  it  all  \i-t.  as  \  on  will  see.  It  w.is  l>,u'win 
who  lirst  thought  ol  ha\ing  a  root  write  out 
hi>  .uitobiogra|ih\', — or  part  of  it,— the  stor\'  of 
hi>  tra\i-ls;  tor  he  does  tra\"el,  not  only  forwar<l,  — 
,is  everybody  knows, — but  aromid  and  around  — 
.1  regular  globe-trotter! 

Mr.  Darwin  was  a  wonderful  hand  at  that  sort 
ol  thing — getting  nature  people  to  tell  their  sto- 
ries. He  was  an  imentor,  like  Mr.  l-.dison  and 
Dr.  < '.r.ih.nn  Bc-ll :  onK'  inste.id  of  inwnling 
phonogr.iiihs  and  tele])hones  for  human  beings  to 
t.ilk  with,  he  in\etited  wa\  s  of  talking  for  natitre 
people.  Well,  in  the  case  of  the  roots,  wh.it  did 
he  do,  one  (l.i\  .  but  lake  a  piece  of  glass,  smoke  il 
.ill  o\er  with  I.impblack, — \ou  'd  have  thought 
he  w.is  going  to  look  at  an  eclii)se. — and  then  set 
it  so  the  root  could  use  it  as  a  kind  of  writing- 
desk.  .\nd  on  this  glass  was  written  the  story 
jiist  as  the  root  told  it — in  his  own  h,ind.  .\nd 
he  said  that,  in  .i  hitching,  jerky  sort  of  w.i\', 
loots  turn  round  ,ind  round  .is  they  grow  for- 
w.ird.  In  the  ground,  to  be  sure,  .i  root  c,in'i 
mo\  e  .IS  I  reel  \'  nor  as  f,ist  .is  it  did  out  in  the  open 
and  o\er  this  smcioih  i;|,iss,  but  il  does  turn, 
sldwK.  little  b\  little.  The  \  ery  Inst  ch.inge  in 
.1  growing  seed  is  the  imtting  out  ol  a  tin\'  root: 
•  md  Ironi  the  Inst,  this  root  leels  along,  like  one 
tr\lng  to  (iiid  something  in  a  dark  room.  In  this 
w.i\  it  se.irches  out  the  most  mellow  soil  and  also 
.in\  lit  lie  crai  ks  (low  n  which  it  c.m  pass. 

"I  lire  's  a  line  opening  lor  a  live  \oung  chap," 
we  c.in  im.igine  one  ol  these  roots  s.i\iiig.  when  il 
I  oines  to' .111  eiiipiN  e.irthw  oiin  burrow  or  .i  \  a- 
i  .iiu  \  left  b\  some  other  little  root  th.il  h.is 
dec.i\ed  and  gone  aw.i\'.  Roots  .ilw.ixs  help 
themseKes.  when  they  cm.  to  ready-m.ide 
openings,  and  it  is  this  round-. iiid-roimd  motion 
that  enables  them  lo  do  il. 
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NO   HIT-OR-MISS   METHODS  FOR  A   ROOT 

IUt  even  this  is  n't  all.  A  root  not  only  moves 
liirward  and  bends  down, — so  that  it  niay  always 
keep  under  co\er  and  awa>'  from  the  light, — hill 
it  l\as  a  kind  of  rocking  motion,  swinging  hack 
and  ftirth.  like  a  winding  ri\er  between  its  banks; 
and  for  a  somewhat  similar  reason, 

"It  's  looking  for  soft  S]3ots!"  s;iys  the  high- 
school  boy,  "just  as  the  river  does." 

l".\actl\'.  But  not  in  the  sense  that  this  phrase 
i'-  used  in  slang.  The  root  has  certain  work  to  do, 
and  it  does  it  in  the  quickest  and  best  way.  It 
can  get  food  more  quickly  out  of  mellow  soil  than 
out  of  hard,  and  so  it  constantly  hunts  it  up.  I 
mean  just  that — himts  it  up.  For  it  is  n't  by 
•  limless  rocking  back  and  forth  that  roots  just 
happen  u|«)n  the  mellow  places;  it  's  the  other 
wa\'  around.  It  's  from  a  careful  feeling  along 
for  the  mellow  places  that  the  rocking  motion 
results. 

"But  how  on  earth  do  the  roots  do  this.''  What 
makes  them  do  it.''" 

That  's  what  any  live  bo\-  would  ask.  would  n't 
he?  So  \ou  may  be  sure  that  's  what  the  science 
people  asked,  and  this  is  the  answer: 

The  roots,  like  all  parts  of  the  (ilant, — like  all 
parts  of  boys  and  girls  and  grown  peo])lc,  for  the 
matter  of  that, — are  made  up  of  little  cells.  W VII. 
these  cells,  first  on  one  side  of  the  root  and  then 
the  other,  enlarge,  and  so  pumii  in  an  extra  How 
of  s;ip.  Now,  as  we  know,  the  sap  contains  the 
fo<Hl  of  the  plant,  just  as  blood  contains  the  food 
of  our  bodies;  and  more  food  means  more  growth. 
So  the  side  of  the  root  where  the  cells  first  swell 
out  grows  faster,  and  thus  pushes  the  root  over 
on  the  oppf)sile  side.  'Ihen  the  cells  in  this  op- 
posite side  swell,  and  the  root  is  turned  in  the 
oilier  direction  again.  Soil  goes  right  and  left.  U]) 
and  down.  .\nd  when  these  two  motions — the  u])- 
.u\d-dowi\  and  right-and-left — are  put  together, 
don't  you  .see  what  you  get.''  The  round  and  round 
motion. 

Precisely  the  .same  thing  happened  right  now 
when  you  turned  your  finger  round  and  round  to 
imitate  the  motion  of  the  root.  (I  saw  \'ou'.) 
The  muscles  that  did  the  work  swelled  up  first 
on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other;  just  as  they 
<lo  when  you  bend  your  elbow,  when  \ou  walk, 
when  you  breathe,  when  \ou  laugh. 

.\nd  more  than  that:  \'ou  know  how  tired  you 
get  if  you  keep  using  one  set  of  muscles  all  the 
time — in  sawing  fire-wood,  for  example.  Vet  you 
can  play  ball  by  the  hour  and  never  think  of 
being  tired  until  it  's  all  over:  because,  for  one 
thing,  you  are  constantly  bringing  new  mu-scles 
into  action  as  you  go  to  bat,  as  you  strike,  as  you 
run  bases.    It  's  the  same  way  with  the  roots,  it 


seems.  For  the  theory  is  that  after  the  cells  on 
one  side  have  swelled,  they  rest;  then  the  cells  on 
the  other  side  get  to  work. 

"But  what  starts  the  mo\'ement .''"  you  may 
sa\'.  "The  idea  of  mo\ing  m\  arms  and  legs 
starts  in  my  brain." 

WHERE   A    ROOT    KEEPS    HIS    BRAINS 

JfST  so,  again.  The  root  has  a  brain,  too,  or 
what  answers  for  a  brain.  And  the  root's  brain 
is  in  its  head;  at  least,  in  the  \'icinity  of  its  nose — 
that  is  to  say,  its  tip.  It  's  the  tip  that  first  finds 
out  which  side  of  the  road  is  best,  and  pa.sses  the 
word  back  to  the  part  of  the  root  just  behind  it 
to  bend  this  way  or  that.  It  's  also  the  tip  that 
feels  the  pull  of  gravity  and  knows  that  it  is  the 
business  of  the  roots  to  keep  under  cover.  .\nd 
the  root  just  will  have  it  that  wav.  N'mi  can't 
change  his  mind.      Mr.   Oai'wiii   tried   il.  ,uul   he 


I'lii'tiigniiihs  tiv  S.  I.MHiiinl  Busliii 

THK  HRAIN  OF  THE  ROOT  IS  IN  ITS  TIP 

Thii  ipruulcil  bean,  placed  horizontally,  feels  the  pull  of 
gravity,  and  tlic  radicle  turns  downward 

could  n't:  although  he  finally  changed  human 
minds  a  lot. 

This  is  how  he  tried  it  on  a  root;  he  took  a  bean 
with  a  little  root  that  had  just  started  out  into  the 
wiirld.  He  cut  off  the  tij),  and  then  set  the  bean 
.so  that  ihe  root  stuck  straight  up.  It  continued 
to  grow  that  way  for  .some  little  time.  Finally, 
howexer.  a  new  tip  had  formed.  Then  there  was 
a  general  waking  up,  as  if  the  tip  said  to  the  rest 
of  the  root : 

"Here,  here,  this  will  never  do!  Where  arc  you 
going?    You  must  bend  down." 

Anyhow,  that  's  what  the  root  proceeded  to  do. 
One  side  seemed  to  stop  growing,  almost,  while 
the  other  side  grew  rapidly;  and  so  the  bend- 
ing was  done. 

"Did  you  e\er!  But  how  does  the  tip  send 
back  word?" 

"Don't  ask  me!"  says  the  Science  Man — say 
all  the  Science  Men,  even  to  this  da\'.  "We 
don't  know  yet  just  how  it  's  done.  But  we  re 
studying  these  things  all  the  time,  and  we  '11 
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know     iniiri'    abolll    il    li\    ami    li\.       .\lr,iin\  hilr.  aiipiliu!  ronu  r>  >hariil\  —  li\    llir  >luirtt>t   ri>utc   - 

|icrhai)s  you  'II  tell  ii--  win   \(>u  >a\   "Ouch!"  ami  aiulsogotsovfr  the  olislruttioii  a>  sooii  as  ]io.ssil)lc 

|>iill  your  tlngiT  awa\'  when  you  touch  Mimcthing  and  rcsunu's  it^  course  in  the  soil, 

hot.  And  dilferent   ]iarts  of  a   ]ilant's  root   s\stem 

"Oil."    Mill    re]il\,    "I    ,sa\     'ouch'    liei-aiise    it  respond  in  dil'lerent  wa\  >  to  the  pull  of  i;ra\il\-; 

hurt--;    .111(1   teacher  and    the   pln^iology   s,i\'   in\  and  soiiic'  ddii'i   respond  at  all.      I  he  tap-root  for 

arm  pulls  in\   h.iiid  .iway  liecaiiM' ni\   head  tcll>  it  example,    which    alwaxs   grows    down,    has    roots 

to."  '^niwiiig    niii    Irom    il    hori/oiiialK .       They    just: 

"\'es.  hut  how  does  the  he.id  make  the  arm  do  wcm'l  grow  an\-  other  wa\  ;    .iiid  \(t   this  is  al.Mi 

the  inilling?     What   's  the  connection.'"  sa\s  the  snppused   to  lie  due  to  the  inlhience  ol   gra\it\. 

Science  Man.  Then  from  llie>e  hori/outal  roots  grow  out  .i  third 

Well,  I  gtiess  we  shall  ha\e  to  tell  him  we  don't  ^el.  ,ind   the\    don't   -eem   to  pa\'  an\    attention 
know,  sha'n'l  wc? 


w  li,iie\  ir    ic>    gr,i\  il\ . 


hey    grow    out     in    at 


This  much  is  known,  hcnve\c-r.  .iliiiiil  thc' plants;  dim  lii>ii>,     c\er\  which  w,i\.     sotli.it  il  there  is 

lhc-\'     li.iM-     what     answer    lor     nerves. — delicate  .1  I'ile  Ine.ii  .iinwliere  in  the  neii;liliorliood,  they 

threads    connecting    the    cc-ll    w.ills.  —and    it     i^  ,ire  re.isonaliU'  sure  to  liiid  it.     N'ni  see  it  works 

thought   tli.it    the  orders  the  roi.t    lip  sends  oiil  out  all  right, 

jiass  along  these  threads.  When  a  pl.int  first  begins  to  peep  into  the  world 

But  all  the  root's  brains  .ire  n't  in  the  tip,  .my  out  of  th.it  wonder-box  we  call  the  seed,  it  's  the 
more  than  all  our' brains  are  in  our  heads.  Scat-  root,  as  wc  know,  that  does  the  |)eepiiig;  it  conies 
tered  through  our  bodies,  \-ou  know,  are  little  liist.  .\nd  its  liist  business  is  to  get  a  lirm  hold  in 
brains,  the-  ganglia,  that  cause  the  mixes  to  tlu-snjl.  Sc  ,i  ha  dl  tme.  h.iirlike  libers  grow  right 
resiiond  in  dilferent  \v.i\s  to  the  touch  of  things.  ,iiid  left  .iiid  .ill  .u'ound  .ind  Like  a  linn  grip. 
So  it  is  with  roots.  l"or  inst.mce,  a  root,  .it  .i  I'liere  is  .111  ,icid  in  the  root  th.it  dissoKcs  w  hat- 
short  distance  from  the  tip.  is  sensiti\i-  to  the  e\c-r  the,  rout  touches  th.it  has  .my  tciod  in  it- 
touch  of  hard  objects  in  such  .t  w.iy  that  it  bends  including  jiebbles  .ind  old  bones — .ind  so  m.ikc.s  a 
toward  them  instead  of  turning  awa\-.  as  the  ti|i  kind  of  stiik\  stuff  th.it  h.irdens.  In  this  way, 
does.  The  result  is  th.it  when  .1  root  coiiies  to  .1  these  hbroiis  roots  not  only  gel  good  me.ils  lor 
pebble.  sa\  .  nmli'rgroiind.  ihe  sides  of  the  root  ihemseb  es  and  the  rest  ol  the  pl.iiil .  but  iheyhold 
pi-,-~s  ,  |,,^e  lip  to  the  sides  of  ilie  pebble,  it  turns  ihe  ]il.int   tirniK    in  the  soil,  .ig.iinsi    llie  sirain  of 
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till-  winds.  TIk'n  also  give  the  tap-niol  smiu'lliiiii; 
to  brace  its  back  against,  as  it  wore,  while  it 
pushes  down  for  water,  for  the  moisture  in  the 
damper  portion  of  the  soil  beneath. 

As  you  ma\  lia\e  noticed,  a  sei-d  niereU  King 
loose  on  the  ground  is  lifted  up  by  its  lirsl  little 
root  in  its  cMort  to  poke  its  nose  into  the  soil. 
But  nature  makes  pro\ision  for  co\ering  seeds 
up.  They  are  covered  b\'  the  castings  of  the 
earthworms,  the  dirt  thrown  out  b\'  burrowing 
animals  and  scratching  l)irds.  Seeds  fall  into 
cracks,  where  the  ground  is  \en,'  dry,  and  others 
arc  washed  into  them  Iiy  the  rains;  while  these, 
as  well  as  seeds  lying  on  the  surface,  are  covered 
l:i\-  the  washings  of  the  rain.  Then  come  the  roots 
that  grip  the  soil. 

.\lwa\s  growing  just  back  ol  the  lip  are  thou- 
sands of  roots  as  fine  as  down.  Ihe.se  get  food 
from  the  soil.  They  soon  disappear  from  the 
older  parts  of  the  root,  so  that  it  slops  gathering 
fowl  itself  and  puts  in  all  its  time  passing  along 
to  the  stem  and  leaves  the  l\)od  gathered  by  the 
finer  and  younger  roots.  This  is  why  jilants  are  so 
apt  to  wilt  if  \ou  are  n't  c.ireful  when  transplant- 
ing them — the  hair-roots  get  broken  ofi.  I'or 
the  siinie  reason,  corn,  after  it  grows  tall,  is  not 
plowed  deeply.  The  fine  roots  reach  out  between 
the  rows  and  the  plowshare  would  cut  them  off. 

A    ROOTS    PRESENXE    OF    MINI) 

.\l,l,  these  things,  and  more,  the  roots  do  in  their 
d.iily  work — in  the  ordinar\-  course  of  business. 
And  it  's  wonderful  enough.  Don't  \oii  think 
so?  But  there  are  even  stranger  things  to  tell; 
things  th.1t  would  almost  make  us  believe  roots 
have  what  in  human  beings  we  c.dl  "presence  of 
mind."  That  is  to  sa\-.  the  facult\  of  thinking 
just  what  to  do  when  something  happens  that 
one  is  n't  looking  for — when  the  house  takes  fire. 
for  example,  or  the  baii\  upsets  the  ink. 

Take  the  case  ol  trees  going  across  a  country 
road  for  a  drink  of  water.  They  do  it  jtist  as  you 
or  I  would.  I  11  be  bound.  Just  suppose  >ou  and 
1  were  roots  of  a  big  tree  that  wanted  to  reacli  the 
moist  bank  of  a  stream  and  tiiere  was  a  hard  road- 
bed between.  We  can't  go  over  the  to]),  and  the 
road-bed  is  so  hard  we  can't  go  straight  through 
(■n  our  natural  le\el.  so  we  11  just  stoop  down  and 
go  under,  won't  we.'  That  's  exactly  what  the 
roots  do — they  dip  down  until  the\'  get  under  the 
hard-packed  soil,  and  then  up  they  come  again 
on  the  other  side  and  into  the  moist  bank  they 
started  for. 

The  roots  of  each  kind  of  plant  or  tree  have 
their  natural  lo\el:  that  's  one  reason,  as  we 
know,  wh>-  s<)  many  different  kinds  cif  plants — 
gra.^s.  trei'S,  bushes  and  things — get  on  so  well 
logetiicr  in  tlie  fields  and  wikkIs.    The  tree  rocits 


that  we  h,i\e  jii^t  .seen  crossing  the  road  only 
went  down  below  theii'  nalural  le\el  liecause  they 
h.id  to,  as  if  the  tips  said : 

"  rhis  soil  is  icio  h.u'd.  \\  i'  cut  ne\er  get 
through.     Bend  down!     Bend  down!" 

So  the  roots  betit  down  utitil  they  came  to 
solter  soil,  then  forward,  l>ut  always  working  up 
toward  their  naliu'al  le\el;  and  so  it  was  at  their 
natural  level  that  lhe\'  came  out  on  the  other 
side. 

But  here  's  an  example  of  "presen{e  ol  mind" 
that  nobod\'  has  acctjunted  for.  .\  good-.sized 
root  working  along  through  the  soil,  like  little 
brother  mole,  to  earn  its  board  and  keep,  came 
right  up  against  the  sole  of  soniebod\'s  old  boot 
that  had  got  buried  in  the  soil.  In  the  sole  were  a 
lot  of  holes  where  the  stitches  used  to  be.  The 
root  di\iiled   into  as  main-   parts  .is  there  were 


.\  Kud]  I  iM)s  lis  w.w  riiKot  on  iiii;  snitii-noLiis 
ol  .\N  oi.D  siior; 

stitch-hcples.  each  [lart  pushed  its  way  through  .i 
hole,  and,  coming  out  on  the  other  side,  the  little 
roots  all  united  again  into  one  big  root  I 

Is  n't  th.it  ,1  story  for  yi>u.''  But  there  's  no 
accounting  for  it.  .\s  we  luue  seen,  the  men  of 
science  know  a  little  Itil  about  how  a  root  man- 
ages to  (urn  round  and  round  and  away  from  the 
light  and  so  on,  but  what  kind  of  machinery  or 
process  is  it  that  could  tell  the  root  that,  if  it 
would  split  up  into  little  thri-.ids,  it  could  get 
through  the  stitch-holes  in  that  old  l)oot?  And 
how  many  stitch-holes  there  were!  Could  it  do 
stuns,  too?  You  can't  imagine;  at  least,  nobody 
so  far  has  thought  how  it  was  done.  But  it  's  all 
true. 

Here  's  another  example  of  the  same  thing  — 
wh.it  we  h.ive  called  "presence  of  mind.  "  re- 
sourcefulness. in\ention.  The  exaniiile  is  e\en 
more  striking,  if  possible,  because,  for  one  thing, 
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i-oriM.i-.Ai    (  i.u\  i:k 


it  i>  a  case  where  routs  even  more  (diiiiileteK 
altered  tlieir  habits  in  order  to  sa\e  a  tree  stni^;- 
i^hiii;    liT    il^    life    on    a    slon\'    nioiiniain    ilill. 


Mil-.   l«jols.  liKAVlM,  THE  LIOHT,  ANCHOK  Till'.   IKhl'. 

Maftcrliiuk  tells  aljont  it  in  his  pietiireseitie  and 
dramatic  st\  le.  The  subject,  the  hero,  as  it 
were,  of  this  slor\  was  a  latirel-tree  growing  on 
some  cliff  aIio\e  a  chasm,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
ran  a  motintain  torrent. 

Il  was  ras\  iij  see  in  its  twisleil  ami.  so  ici  sav.  wiitli- 
iui;  trunk,  tin-  wlmlc  draiiia  n\  its  liard  and  lenacituis 
lite.  Tlio  young  sti m  liad  starn-d  from  a  vertical  iilane. 
so  lliat  its  top.  instearl  ot  rising  toward  llie  skw  bent 
down  over  the  gull.     It  was  obliged,  ihereton-.  nolwith- 


standing  the  weight  ol  ns  hraiiclies,  stubbornly  to  bend 
its  di.scomertcd  trunk  into  the  form  of  ail  elbow  close- 
to  du'  roek.  and  thus.  like  a  swimmer  who  throws  back 
his  head,  by  means  of  an  inees,sanl  will,  to  hold  the  heavy 
leaves  straight  up  into  the  sky. 

This  bent  .nin.  iti  course  of  time,  sirugglinj; 
wiili  wind  and  storm,  grew  so  that  it  swelled  ont 
in  knots  and  cords,  like  intiscles  upholding  a 
terrific  burden.  Btil  the  strain  finalK'  proved  loo 
much.  The  ti'ee  began  to  crack  al  the  elbow  and 
dec.n-  set  in. 

The  leaf\'  dome  grew  lieavier,  while  a  hidden  canker 
•4na\ved  rieeper  into  the  tragic  arm  that  siipporterl  it  in 
sitare.  Then,  (tl)eying  I  know  not  what  order  ol  in- 
stinct, two  stout  roots,  issuing  from  the  trunk  at  some 
considerable  distance  ab()\*e  the  elbow,  grew  out  ami 
moored  it  to  the  granite  wall. 

A^  if  the  roots.  iialtiralK'  so  afraid  of  light,  had 
hr.ird  a  frantic  call  for  help.  and.  regardless  of 
everything,  had  come  to  tlie  rescnel 

To  be  sure,  certain  roots  of  corn-stalks,  as  yon 
li,i\e  noticed,  liabitiially  reai  h  from  abo\'e  ground 
down  into  the  soil  and  serve  to  brace  the  tail 
-tem  swaying  in  the  winds,  but  these  roots  are 
half  stalks  themseKcs  and  ordinar\'  trees  have  no 
such  roots  and  no  such  habits,  ^'el  here  a  tree 
seems  stidfleiiK  to  ha\  e  learned  somehow  thai, 
elsewhere  in  the  l.md  of  plants,  this  thing  is 
done.  Hut  how  did  it  learn  it.-'  1  )id' the  brownies 
(II  the  gnomes  tell  it.  or  was  il  some  of  the  spirits 
(.1  ihe  wind  ih.il  go  e\er\where  .ind  see  every- 
ihiiig.'  It  mighl  haw  been  I  he  smie  wind  sprites 
th.it  ( ,ni\  the  seeds  of  ihe  l.nirel  and  the  pine  so 
1,11  up  ..11  the  mount. liii  Ikinks.  Or  it  might  ha\"e 
been  llic  dr\.id~.  those  beatititnl  cre.itnres  of  the 
wood  the  (.reeks  knew  so  much  about. 


THE   FOUR-LKAF   CLOVER 


Hv    M.\RV    k.    l'.\RKMA\ 


There  was  once  a  leaf  ol  c  loser 
H\-  the  others  covered  o\er. 
The\'  were  large  and  happ\ .  loo, 
l-'or  the\-  had  the  sun  and  ilew  : 
While  this  leaf  was  jioor  .ind  sin, ill 
l-'or  it  got  no  sun  al  all. 

But  it  said,  "A  mouse  or  man 
Can  only  do  the  best  he  can, 
.■\nd  I  ihink  ihe  same  is  true 
Of  the  under  clover,  loo: 
Though  I  can't  grow  like  the  res't, 
I  will  do  nn-  tin\-  best," 


So  it  |nil  out  all  its  strength, 
.And  .1  leallet  grew  .it  li-ngth 
With  the  other  leallets  three, 
1  low   the  elo\ers  l.iughed  to  see 
That  (]ueer  one  with  leaflets  four— 
l..iughed  till  the\  could  laugh  no  more! 

But  a  princess  stopped  one  day 
Near  the  cloxers  in  her  play, 
Brushed  the  big  leaves  all  aside 
.\nd  file  four-leaf  clover  spied; 
Oied,  "Here  is  a  liick\-  thing! 
I  will  take  it  to  the  king!" 


OUR  DESERT   ISLAND 


Hv    HU.DKl.AKDl':    HAW  I'HORNE 


Onk  1)1  llu'  must  (ifliglulul  >l<iric>  in  llu-  worki  i^ 
llie  deserl-island  slur\\  To  read  ol  some  one,  or 
of  several  some  ones,  lasl  up  on  a  sliore,  unknown, 
mysterious,  solitary;  a  shore  full  of  possibilities, 
both  of  pleasure  and  of  pain;  a  shore  that  is  the 
mere  e(li;e  to  an  interior  e\en  less  known,  more 
wonderful,  more  allurini;.  Is  there  an\'  belter 
way  in  the  world  to  begin  a  stor>.'' 

llaxeyou  not  sometimes,  in  da\-dreanis  belori' 
a  wood  fire  or  lying  out  of  doors  when  sunmier  is 
al  her  busiest  with  leaf  and  fruit  and  iiird  and 
tlower,  have  you  not  fancied  yourself  a>  >uc  h  a 
castaway?  Wondered  if  ])erhaps  ytm  niighl  mil 
sometime  be  thrown  up  on  the  solitar\'  shores  of 
some  far-otT,  shining  island,  and  be  obliged  to  pro- 
vide shelter  and  to  seek  food,  jjossibly  to  ]irolect 
yourself  from  savage  animals  or  more  sa\age 
men,  to  think  up  methods  of  communication 
with  the  world  beyond  the  roimd  horizon  that 
henmied  you  in  when  you  climbed  to  the  highest 
point  of  your  island  and  cast  your  eyes  across  the 
blue  water  that  made  \our  prison.  SureK'  \ou 
ha\e  imagined  such  a  situation,  playfully,  but 
with  a  kind  of  yearning  that  adventures  of  such  a 
kind  might  come  your  wa>'.  If  others  ha\e  been 
castaways,  living  strange  months  in  a  world  of 
their  own,  coming  home  to  their  fellow-men  after 
unbelievable  wonders,  wh\-  not  \ou? 

And  taking  your  pocket-knife  out  of  your 
pocket,  with  a  bit  of  twine  and  other  odds  and  ends 
such  as  drift  pocketward,  you  ha\e  tried  to  think 
how  you  could  get  along  with  nothing  more  than 
these  to  assist  you  in  making  a  home  and  a  life. 
The  knife  will  serve  for  many  purposes,  but  \ou 
could  not  cut  down  a  tree  with  it.  The  twine — no. 
\(>ii  must  ha\e  more  than  these.  So  you  begin  to 
plan  what  you  would  want  to  be  cast  ashore  witli. 
I  hings  I  must  luue  on  my  desert  island  I  Ami 
how  surprised  \our  rescuers  would  be  when  the\' 
arrived,  as  long  afterward  as  pleases  your  fanc>'. 
lo  lind  you  comfortably  installed  in  \our  desert 
island,  with  most  of  the  comforts  of  home,  and 
with,  very  likely,  a  handy  pile  of  gold-dusi  or 
pearls  or  ambergris — ambergris  wa.s  always  my 
favorite  treasure-tro\e — concealed  near  by  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  make  \our  fortune  and  gi\e 
them  a  handsome  poiirhoire  for  the  trouble  of  .sail- 
ing leagues  out  of  their  way  to  rescue  you. 

.Ma\l)e  this  desert-island  story  is  so  alluring  to 
us  all.  and  seems  so  likely  to  happen. — even 
though  we  know  ver>'  well  it  won't. — because,  in  a 
sense,  it  has  alread>'  happened.  We  are  castaways 
on  an  unknown  shore.     We  are  surrounded  bv 


mxslery  and  wonder.  b\  things  buili  jouuisand 
sad  that  ma>'  gi\e  tis  jiain  and  delight.  It  is  a 
limitless  horizon  thai  encircles  us.  water  and  air. 
We  cannot  get  olf  this  island  we  .ue  stranded  on; 
and  no  m.ittrr  how  high  wt-  climb,  we  cannot  see 
anollu-i  isl.nul  in  which  lo  signal.  Nip.  we  ari' 
forced  til  make  up  unr  minds  lo  remaining  here. 
Our  Desert  Island!  A  iilace  unknown  lo  us  and 
lo  those  wlw  liap|ien  to  be  slranded  with  us. 
I'nkiiown  as  to  so  nuich,  .it  U'asl. 

Siippiise  the  hem  cil  the  d<-sert -island  story  you 
re.id  1. 1st  was  ((intent  lo  rem.iin  on  the  s]i(it  where 
he  li.ul  l.inded.  Snppdsc  the  sloiA  kepi  him  there, 
on  the  rock  or  the  sands]iit.  eating  such  proscntler 
as  lay  near  by,  looking  about  him  as  far  as  he 
might,  but  making  no  effort  to  bestir  himself, 
.so  that,  when  the  rescuing  ship  ho\-e  into  sight 
and  the  rescuers  lea|ied  ashore  from  the  boat  sent 
to  fetch  him  aboard,  he  had  nothing  lo  lell  of  the 
island  on  which  he  had  spent  cerl.iin  nidiiihs  or 
years — knew  no  more  of  it  than  he  did  upon  ihe 
day  he  was  cast  there;  had  seen  lui  more  ihan  the\' 
could  see.  standing  at  his  side,  eager  to  hear  his 
story. 

"Why.  I  've  just  sat  here  and  caught  such  tish 
as  came  near,  eaten  the  roots  and  berries  that  I 
could  reach.  luiddKxl  under  this  overhanging 
nick  when  it  stormed,  or  when  the  sun  was  hot. 
and  wailed.  It  's  been  a  mighty  long  time  to  wail, 
tool    .And  h(_iw  liored  I  've  been  I" 

"But  win — wh>' — why?" 

wen.  it  wiiuld  n'l  nuike  much  ol  a  stor\'.  would 
it? 

.\nd  \el  that  is  precisely  how-  a  large  percentage 
of  us  do  behave  on  our  own  desert  island,  our  own 
wonderland  of  hidden  things.  We  stick  where  we 
were  cast,  and  are  content  lo  let  the  rest  of  it  go 
unseen  and  unknown;  we  don't  care  l(j  make  the 
effort  1(1  discover  what  is  to  be  discovered;  we 
simpK-  sit  light  and  catch  the  fish  that  \'enture 
near,  or  reach  about  and  snatch  what  our  hands 
touch.  .\nd  then  we  sa\'  that  the  island  is  a 
slupid  place  and  existence  on  it  a  bore. 

Net  we  know  perfectly  well  that  we  ha\e  only 
a  certain  lime,  .i  lillle  shorter  or  a  little  longer,  to 
stay  on  our  island.  Then  we  must  leave  it  forever. 
.And  we  know  thai  it  is  not  a  \'er\'  large  island — 
not  large  compared  to  our  ability  to  get  about 
over  il.  We  ma\'  not  be  able  to  walk  around  it  in 
a  da\',  as  some  desert  islanders  ha\e  done  with 
their  own  special  islands;  but  inside  a  >ear  we  can 
get  annind  it  \ery  comfortably  indeed. 

.And  what  wonders  it  holds'.    What  beautiful 


■14S                                         til  K   HI  si:ki-   im.wd  im,,. 

^ii;lll^.  wiuil  iiiial  a(l\tiuuic>!     W  hal  i_\li\i(ii<li-  il.  i.u  llii-  di-M-il  islailil  \vi-  liaw  all  faiuiod  mn- 

iiar\'  lliiugs  uccur  in  it,  and  liow  aiua/iiiij  arc  ihr  -iKus  upon,  ihciv  Wfix-  ?i>iiU'  Hates  iil   pivxious 

ii'suhs  ut    I'Ncn    the  iiinst   liapha/ard   and   oaa-  inlialntants.    ruins   and    li-ft-hehinds    llial    spuke 

>ional  explorations!  stranijc   lak's.   with   what   an  cajicr  ciiriositx    \vu 

If  \'Oii  were  stranded  on  the  dcst-rt  island  of  tin-  >honld   sHkK    these,   exainininj;  each   detail   anil 

>tories.  you  would  prohabK  ,  as  soon  as  you  li.id  tr\int;  tcj  ])iece  toi;ether  the  true  story  front  the 

tjot  your  breath  and  dried  \our  clothes  and  eaten  Iraiinients  discowred.      .\nd  on  the  great  island, 

a  meal  of  mollusks,— which  is  the  ustial  lirst  meal  lher<'  .in   man\-  such  relics.     Do  we  try  to  get  to 

of    the    castawa\ , —  \  on    would    proliahly    liaxc  them,  to  undi-rstand  them,  do  wo  sit  and  ponder 

grasped  \'our  staff  and  started  off  to  see  whether  over  the  stories  they  hold.'    OnK'  a  few  among  n>. 

or  not   the  isl.md  was  inhaliilcd.  and,  if  il   was.  Most  of  us  lea\e  that,  with  \irttialK'  all  the  rest 

what  nianner  of  man  li\ed  Kit  it.  of  our  island,   unnoticed.     We  prefer  to  do  the 

Now,  on  the  rlesert  island  on  which  we  are  all  s.uni-  things  o\cr  and  o\er  on  a  chosen  hit  ol  our 

i.ist,   \ou    unisl    think  of   the  penplr  with   whom  l.iiid.  i.illur  lli.in  to  realize  th.it  the  whole  of  the 

\on  arc  f,imili,n  .is  i  'f  \  oiuscll.     ^  on  do  not  net-d  i -I.u  id  i>  our--  il  only  we  c.ifr  to  claim  il  — itot  as  a 

to  cNplore  lo  Imd  theni.     But  oiu' great  island  has  KodiK    piis>c--ion,  hut   ,i>  ,i  nienl.il  and  spiritual 

uian\  other  jieoples  on  it.  people>  of  wislly  dillcr-  one.     W  li.il  \oii  uuiierst.iud,  wh.it  \(iii  enjoy,  lie- 

ent   ideas  .ind  manners  and  histories  and  liuiie-.  cume- .i  p.ui  ol  \  cm.  is  \,Hn' own.    The  \iew  from 

It  is  worth  while  diMovering  as  m.iiu"  of  ilioc  .1  mouiu.iin  ih.il   \ini  ha\e  trtiK'  seen  with  eyes 

|)eoples   for   \our>elf   .is   possible.       rhc\    li\c   ■■n  ih.il   look  in  .ill  .ind  lined  it,  that  \  iew  is  yours. 

\our  isl.md.  the\  ,ire  \our  comrades  011  it,  .mil  ii  II  will  come  b.ick  to  \(iu  ulieii  ,ind  often,  e\en  ,is 

seems  .1   pil\    not    lo  tuid   them  and  know    them.  ihc  d.ilfodils  blowing  .lud  nodding  in  their  tliou- 

Some  of  them  know    things  about  our  isl.md  wc  s.inds  .ilong  ihe  strcmi  i  .ime  b.uk  lo  \\  ordsworlh. 

do  not  know,  and  i  .m  ne\er  know  except  ihrougli  1  here  .ire  m.iiu   w.i\>  ol  owning  a  thing,  but  the 

them.     Belter  tr\    lo  get  into  touch  with  ihcm  best   is  the  w.cy  of  exjierience.     \ou  I'an  sa\-  that 

e\'en  though  vou  ni.i\  not  like  theniall, and  though  \on  own  ,1  book  which  \ciu  h,i\e  never  oiiened, 

some  of  llieni   nia\-  ].irove  disagreeable  conijian-  ,ind  in  a  sense  you  m.i\  own  it,  bill  not  in  the  re.il 

ions.     \'ct  here  lhe\-  are,  on  the  same  island,  and  sense-.      The  ])erson  who  re.id   ihe  book  and  gol 

the  belter  \ciu  know  them,  know  what  the\  w.im  from  ii  the  message  and  ihe  truth  there  was  in  il, 

,ind  how   tlle\-  l)eha\e.   the  s.ifcr  .ind   more  com-  and    iheu    l.iid    il    down   .ind   lell    il    tor   the   uexi 

fortalile  \oii  are  likeK   lobe.  ccimer.  ili.il  pc-rson  ciwns  the  book  in  realiix.     Il 

As  for  the  other  living  cre.itures.   the  anim.ils  ym     h.i\e    w.indcic-d     in     sli.inge    liltle    loreign 

and   birds   aiul    inseils.    the   hslus   and    rc-pliles,  sncis  .md  cnjo\ed  the  Icccik  ol  ihc-ni.  le.irnl  their 

certaiuK-  on  the  little  desert  islauil  il  w.nild  be  .1  odd  iwistings  and  llu-  pcicple  who  w.ilk  them,  il 

large  i)art  of  \c)ur  ambilion  to  get  to  know  ihesc.  vim    h.i\e   m.irked    ihe   c.ir\ings  o\er   the  doors 

to  sUld\"  them,  to  le.irn  lo  lrai>  or  t.ime  them,  lo  .md  the  colcn'  ol  the  houses  til. it  hedge  iheiii.  then 

watch    their   curious   h.ibits   and   gel    joN    out    ..f  lli.il   foreign  town  is  ycmrs.      The  desert  isl.md  is 

their  be.iul\-.     Do  sou  do  the  s.ime  thing  on  tin  gelling  explored,  gelling  known,  getting  imder- 

islantl  where  \'ou  /;ci;v  been  cisi.'    ,\r.-  \  on  siiicU  si,,c«l.  ;,;ciiiu'.;  lo  be  ycjii  desert  isl.md. 

ing  the  wild  creatures  wiiliin  reach  ol   \cin,  .lurl  .\ll    the    w.inderings   \  011    I, ike    Iroin    the   spot 

through  them  m.in\   others'     Do  \ou  know  i-\en  where  you  were  c.i.sl  .ishore  will  be  rich  in  results 

.1  little  about  the  ininmon  anim.ils  of  \  our  neigh  il  you  gci  to  explore  and  to  learn,  .is  iIch's  the  casl- 

borhood,  .iboiil  the  ama/ing  w,i\s  of  beetles  .md  awa\  on  the  lost  isl.md  in  the  l.ir  se.is  ol  l.imy. 

.mis  and  bees  .md  bulterllies:'  i-.\i-ii  as  he.  if  he  be  full  of  inili.itixe  and  interest 

.\nd  then  the  plants,  the  trees  and  shrubs,  the  .ind  eiiergx'.  can  I  urn  ihe  b.irreii  iil.ice  into  a  home, 

llilngs   good    to   eal   and    bad    to   eat,    the   lo\el\  .md  I'md  rich  I reasiire.  and  greet  his  rescuers  with 

llowers  and  the  grasses,  the  ni.iiu    frniis.     i;\c-ii  c nuiposure.  cl.id  in  g.irments  ol  his  lashiotiing  ,ind 

on  a  small  desert  isl.md,  with  \e.iisol   solitude  li\  ing  in  .1  home  he  h.is  buili ,  so  too  can  \ciu  Imd 

before  \dii,  you  would  iirob.il.iK'  not   discc>\er  .ill  .ill  \c.u  need  in  lliisgrcU   isl.md,  including  adxeii- 

of    these;   and    on    the   gre.it    island,    ihere   is    no  lure.     When  the  lime  ccnies  lo  le,i\e  it   \iin  can 

possibility  of   your  getting    lo   know    more    than  do  so  conlenledb  ,  loi  \  cm  know  it  well,    ^o^lha\c 

,1  siu.ill  lumiber  .imoiig  the  tnxriad.     But  looking  explored  its  hills  .md  \.ille\s,  tr.i\ersed  its  wide 

for  ihem.  learning  .ibout  tiiem,  using  them  where  pl.iins  .iiul  forests,  le.irned  who  and  wh.it  are  its 

tlie\  are  good  to  use,  eiijo\  ing  their  be.iul\  where  iiih.ibit.inls,      ^'ou  ina\- li.i\e  chosen  a  place  ilia  I 

ihev  are  beautiful   to   look    upon,  or    their    fi.i-  seems  good  to  \c>u  .md  built  \iiur  home  there,  but 

gr.iui  c'  when  thev  are  good  lo  smell,  is  :in.eiidless  \cm  know  the  whole  island  ,ind  low  it  all,     Il  is  a 

imrsiiii,   enough   in    itself    to    make    an\     isl.md  wcuiderful  isl.md,  .md  you  would  not  care  to  ha\c 

delighifiil.  missed  seeing  an\-  of  it.  though  you  ha\e  had  some 
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hard  tramps  and  tr>ing  times  on  those  exploring 
tours.  But  think  if  you  had  been  content  simply 
to  sta\'  whore  you  were  landed ! 

All  of  which  means  that  we  are  surrounded  by 
infinite  riches  that  will  repa\'  the  work  of  explora- 
tion. We  cannot  go  to  ever\-  corner  of  our  island, 
or  only  a  few  of  us  can  have  that  good  fortune. 
But  within  a  circle  of  a  few  miles,  we  can  discover 
mar\els  if  we  but  look  for  them.  No  country 
walk  but  will  unfold  worlds  of  interest.  The  ver\- 
rocks  and  soil  we  walk  o\"er  are  capable  of  gi\ing 
endless  information. 

Stop  to  think  for  a  moment  of  all  the  tools  and 
helps  and  power  that  we  are  cast  up  with  on  this 
our  island.  What  would  n't  we  have  done  on  a 
story  desert  island  with  a  thousandth  part  of  it? 


There,  we  would  have  conn-  upon  a  kniie  with  a 
passion  of  thankfulness.  Here,  we  do  not  even 
know  how  to  use  a  tiny  portion  of  what  lies  to  our 
hand. 

Vou  see,  we  ha\-e  found  uurseKes  here  so  grad- 
ually. We  are  used  to  being  on  this  desert  island 
of  ours  before  we  remember  that  it  is  strange  thai 
we  are  anywhere.  It  does  not  seem  likely  to  us 
that  we  shall  ever  lease  it,  so  wh\-  bother  about  il 
one  way  or  another? 

.\nd  yet  it  holds  all  the  other  desert  islands.  1 1 
holds  everything.  It  is  more  marvelous  than  any 
fair>--tale,  richer  than  any  buried  treasure,  and 
we  are  here  in  it  for  a  few  >ears  at  most. 

Don't  you  really  think  that  it  is  worth  e.\ploring 
and  studying  and  knowing.-' 


FOR   EASTER   TIME 


SOMEHOW    1    KNOW 


There  never  falls  the  winter  snow 

But  I  can  somehow  see 
As  white  a  bank  of  shining  lilies. 

Beckoning  to  me. 

Never  through  the  winter  night 
The  wailing  wind  I  hear. 


But  haunting  fiower-\'oices 
Somehow  carol  in  my  ear. 

Somehow  I  can  always  know, 
'Neath  ever\'  winter  thing, 

.Ml  the  sweet  and  smiling  summer 
Watches  for  the  spring! 

Josephine  \'a)iDolzen  Pease 


EASTER   SOXG 


The  world  has  come  awake 
.■\nd  will  be  lovely  soon. 
With  warm  sunshine  at  noon 

.And  ripples  on  the  lake: 


For  where  the  earth  was  brown. 
The  pointed  lea\es  of  green 
Reach  out,  and  there  are  seen 

The  flowers  folded  down ; 


.\nd  six>n  the  ground  will  flower, 
.■\nd  scarlet  tulips  grow 
Down  borders  in  a  row. 

All  opened  in  an  hour; 


The  snow  is  gone  away 
.•\nd  all  the  little  birds 
Sing  songs  that  have  no  words; 

For  this  is  Easter  Day. 

Margaret  WMenier. 


DAFFODIL   TALK 


Underne.^th  the  emerald  hill 
Shone  the  golden  daffodil ; 
■■.\m  I,"  softly  whispered  she, 
"More  than  banquet  for  the  bee?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  "you  are  mirth 
From  the  hidden  heart  of  earth; 
After  winter's  silence  long. 


Comes  with  \ou  the  breath  of  song; 

\'ou  are  omen,  you  are  sign, 

Of  an  ecstasy  divine 

That  shall  like  a  flood  immerse 

.Ml  the  wakened  universe  1" 


So  the  daffodilK'  smiled. 
Radiant  and  reconciled. 


Clhiloii  halliard. 


THE    l.UCK   OF   UENEWOOI) 

By    EiMlLll.    [5i;XS().\    KMPI.    and    ALDllX    ARTHl  R   KXIPH 

Amlior^  of  "Thi*  l.iu-ky  Sixpence."  "Beatrice  ol  I)enewo<j<i."  "\'ive  lu  France'"  etc. 

s\\()l'Sls  (.)l.-   -nil:    I'klAlDls   INsTALMIATS 

Pf.<;  Travkrs.  joitU  lu-ir  wiili  lici  hrotlK-r  Jack  to  I  he  eslalc  of  IJencwooil.  in  ( 'lermamown,  ulikh  llicvarc  loo  i)oor 
to  keep  up  am!  have  tented  as  a  school  lor  girls,  receives  a  letter  Iroiii  her  brother,  ati  officer  with  the  A.  IC.  K.. 
saying  th.il  a  tclativeol  the  family,  a  Krcnch  girl  named  Beatrice  de  Soulange.  has  come  to  him  asking  for  assistance, 
and  he  has  thought  it  best  to  send  her  to  .America.  Her  brolhei .  Louis  de  Soillange.  an  officer  in  the  French  army. 
in  an  aeroplane  tiighl  over  the  lities.  lias  disappeared  and  is  ■missing.  '  Peg.  who  lives  with  her  aunt  in  the  lodgeat 
Oenewoof-l.  is  talking  this  news  o\-cr  with  her  cousin.  Helt\' Powell,  when  the  French  giri  unexpectedly  arrives — a 
girl  of  their  own  age.  deeply  interested  in  the  Denewood  books  and  the  history  of  their  house,  ller  first  desire  is  to 
sec  the  lucky  sixpence,  their  faitiily  talisman,  and  when  she  is  told  that  it  lias  been  lost  for  a  centtirx-  she  is  astounded 
at  the  girls'  indifference  and  declares  her  belief  that  with  it  was  lost  the  luck  of  Denewood.  I>'iill  of  gratitude  for 
their  whole-hearted  hospitality,  she  determines  to  find  the  sixpence  and  restore  the  hick  of  the  house.  Beatrice 
plans  to  hunt  for  it.  and.  to  that  enrl.  is  anxious  to  become  a  pupil  at  Maple  Hall,  as  the  school  at  Denewooil  is 
called.  t.)ii  her  aflmissioii  to  the  school  Beatrice  began  her  search  for  the  sixjieiice.  Miss  Mtiple  discovering  this 
and  thinking  it  a  waste  of  time,  forbids  day-scholars  to  go  above  the  first  floor  of  Maple  Hall.  Peg  is  vastly 
e.xcitcd  by  a  letter  from  Jack  asking  for  a  description  of  the  Soillange  ting  and  warning  her  tc.>  stand  guartj  over  Be 
lest  unauthorized  news  of  her  brother  rouse  fal.se  hopes. 


CilAITIK    IX 


l'E(.   MI'IM' 


BiCIOKI  Br.iliici-  lie  Si  iiil.iiii;i'  arrived  hciiii 
I'lance,  Pet;  would  li,i\e  wclioiiied  l!ic  \isli  ut 
llie  two  Powell  sjirls  with  unmixed  eulhtisi.isni. 
She  liked  lliem  bolli.  and,  in  any  riivtmistaiues, 
was  far  too  thouj;lnl'ul  a  hostess  to  let  them  gain 
.111  inkling  of  the  fact  thai  ihere  were  times  when 
she  and  Beatrice  would  lie  gl.id  lo  be  by  tlieiii- 
selvos. 

Since  .Miss  Maple  had  ridiculed  their  el'loils  to 
lind  the  si\|)ence.  llu'  niaiter  was  no  longer  ,i 
inalter  of  general  coiuersaiion.  Betty  had  al- 
ways been  rather  scornful  of  the  whole  affair,  and 
lloratia  was,  to  use  Peg's  expression,  "just  a 
kid."  R\en  Peg  had  no  gri'at  faith  in  the 
changes  Be  insisted  would  come  with  the  recover\' 
of  the  precious  coin;  bill  she  loved  ihis  brax'e  cou- 
sin ami  regretted  the  lack  of  opporluniu'  for  their 
usual  confidences;  for  since  Be  had  opened  wide 
her  heart  anrl  shown  the  depths  of  her  low  for 
l.ouis.  I'eg  wanted  lo  be  alone  with  her  more 
than  ever.  She  was  inleresled  in  liearing  more  of 
litis  g.illani  \dimg  I'reiichman.  nl  whom  she 
found  heiself  thinking  a  gre.it  deal.  She  knew, 
loo.  that  Be  iiKik  coniforl  in  t.ilking  .ibuiii  him 
lo  her,  and  she  wished  lietirtiK'  that  llie  inllueii/.i 
.pideniic  had  span^d  the  Powell  household. 

li  wasoiiK'  on  ihe  rarest  occasions  that  the  two 
li.id  an\-  chance  to  exchange  a  word  or  iwn  in 
pri\ale.  lloratia  shared  Be's  room  and  Betl\ 
was  with  Peg,  so  there  was  hardly  a  moinenl  out 
i>f  school-hours  ili;it  al  least  three  of  them  were 
not  logelher. 

\'(i  a  week  or  so  later,  one  of  these  i.ire  oc- 
casions came  a  little  while  before  liinchenn-lime. 


Be.  whose  classes  were  somewhai  inegular.  had  a 
Iree  hour,  and  Peg  contri\"ed  to  slip  awa>'  and 
riiii  down  lo  the  lodge  ahead  of  the  others.  She 
liiiiiid  l?e  in  the  li\"ing-rooin,  sliuKing  two  ol  the 
Henewood  books  most  diligentls'. 

"Now  what  are  \<mi  afler.^"  she  demanded. 
tlo[ipiiig  down  besidi-  her  ,ind  pulling  an  .irm 
.iboiit  her  waist. 

"1  li.i\c  still  ,1  ihiiughl  cif  ih.ii  six|ience."  Be 
•  iiiswered  with  a  smile. 

"Of  course,  but  you  ha\e  a  new  M-henie  in  voiir 
lie.id.  I  c.iii  see  thai."  I'eg  insisted. 

"I  'a\f  wonder'.  "  Be  explained,  "win  it  is 
the  hrst  liealrice  never  s.iy  where  -.he  'a\e  put  her 
husband's  piece." 

"Co  lell  the  irulh.  I  dnu'i  understand  tli.il 
either."  .igreeil  I'eg.  "1  think  she  knew  all  llu> 
lime  where  it  w.is,  so  it  's  funn\'  she  never  told 
.iii\  one." 

"She  '.i\f  hidden  ii."  Be  said  wilh  coinicliiui. 
"'I'll, It  iSe.itrice.  she  '.i\e  not  like  il  that  your 
Ml  l.mg-ago  grandfather  'a\e  |)iinished  the  l.itlle 
Inlm.      Per'aps  for  ihal  she  punish  her  husband." 

"Il  would  be  jiisl  like  her,"  I'eg  returned, 
iiodiling  lhouglilfull> .  ".iiid  if  that  's  it.  u|istairs 
ill  her  mom  would  be  the  most  likeh  place  lor 
her  lo  hide  il.  .iiul  we  just  can't  get  il  now. 
Ma\be,  when  school's  closed  in  the  summer—" 

"There  is  another  place,"  Be-  interrupted; 
"listen.  Il  is  where  the  lirsl  Beatrice  is  talking 
to  m\'  so  great  ancestress,  sttillering   Peg." 

"N'es.  1  'ni  named  after  her,  "  the  present -da\' 
Peg  nodded  in  remembrance.  "It  is  becuuiie 
she  married  the  Marquis  de  Soillange,  >ears  and 
\cars  ago.  that  we  are  cousins." 

"I  "m  glad  even  if  we  are  ver\-  wide  cousins," 
Be  said,  hesitaling  a  lillle  over  her  English. 
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"Distant  cousins,  my  dear,  not  wide,"  laughed 
Peg;  "but  cousins  ail  the  same."  She  gave  Be 
a  little  hug.  and  the  French  girl,  with  a  happ\- 
smile,  picked  up  one  of  the  books  beside  her  and 
began  reading  the  following  passage: 

"Show  mc  ihc  place  at  once.  Peg.  We  have  n't  a 
minute  to  lose !'  And  without  a  word,  she  led  me  to  the 
nursery  fireplace. 

"Xow  on  cither  side  of  the  lireplacc.  there  were  hobs 
where  water  could  be  kept  warm  or  a  posset  heated; 
but  these  did  not  go  quite  back  to  the  wall,  so  that  there 
was  a  space  behind,  which  Peg  explained  she  hail 
found  when  hunting  lor  kitty  one  day.  Here,  sharp  on 
\"our  right,  was  a  laddcrlike  stair  which  went  down  and 
ilown  within  the  walls  of  the  hou.sc. 

'"Where  does  it  bring  .\ou  out?"  I  asked  Peggy, 
in  a  whisper. 

"Through  the  h-h-hole  in  the  s-s-spring-house  where 
the  w-w-water  comes  out.'  " 

"That  's  the  'Mouse's  Hole'  in  'The  Lucky 
Sixpence.'"  Peg  said,  interrupting  the  reading. 
"There  's  more  about  it  in  'Beatrice  of  Dene- 
wood.'" 

"But  yes."  Be  nixided.  |)ickiug  up  the  other 
book;  "hear  what  it  siiy."  .\m\  she  began  to  read 
.igain. 

"The  house  was  still  as  death.  1  moved  along  the 
hall  toward  the  nursery,  and  in  another  moment  I  was 
groping  along  the  fireplace  for  the  entrance  to  the 
secret  passage  that  httlc  Peg  called  the  'Mouse's  Hole.' 
1  found  it  without  trouble,  for  I  had  gone  that  way 
before,  and  I  breathed  easier  as  1  took  m\'  first  step 
down. 

"But  it  was  exceeding  dark,  and  I  wished  that  I 
had  had  the  forethought  to  fetch  a  lanthorn  with  nie. 
However,  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  go  back,  and  1 
groped  my  way  as  well  as  I  could  in  the  blackness  that 
was  ill  relieved  by  the  faint  gray  light  that  showed 
through  the  pigskin  covering  the  chinks  in  the  masonry. 

"At  the  bottom,  the  passage  turned  toward  the 
spring-house,  and  I  was  startled  by  the  sounfl  of  splash- 
ing water.  1  halted,  my  heart  doubling  its  beat;  but 
there  was  no  further  sound,  and,  thinking  1  had  been 
mistaken.  I  went  on,  until  at  length  I  was  at  the  end 
of  the  passage  beside  the  spring-house  door." 

"That 's  about  the  time  when  Beatrice  Tra\  ers 
went  off  to  find  the  buried  treasure.  She  was 
just  about  our  age  then.  The\-  used  to  have  such 
fun  in  tliose  old  da>s,"  Peg  remarked  as  Be 
stopped  reading.     "What  about  it?" 

"Do  \ou  not  comprehend.'' "  Be  exclaimed,  a 
little  e.\citedl\\ 

"Xo,  1  don't,"  Peg  replied  with  a  pu/./lerl 
liK)k. 

"But  it  would  be  a  good  place  for  to  hide  that 
piece  of  sixpence,"  Be  explained.  "The  old 
Beatrice  she  knew  of  it,  yes?     It  is  so  safe  an' — " 

"Of  course,  she  might  have  put  it  there,"  Peg 
agreed.  "It  does  seem  likely  uhen  you  think  of 
it:  but  if  she  did,  we  can't  ever  find  it." 

"Why  is  that?"  demanded  Beatrice.  "Surely 
there  is  the  passage  and  we  'ave  but  to  hunt." 

"It  has  all   been  changed   since   then,"   Peg 


replied  with  a  dubious  shake  of  her  head.  _"Jack 
and  I  looked  for  it  when  we  were  kids,  both  in  the 
nurser\'  fireplace  and  in  the  spring-house.  W'c 
could  n't  find  the  least  sign  of  it.  Aunt  Polly 
says  her  grandmother  told  her  they  had  altered 
the  way  the  water  ran  and  a  lot  of  things,  and 
she  thinks  they  walled  it  u|).  Anyway,  that 
passage  is  lost.  Be.  There  's  no  use  bothering 
about  that.  Besides,  we  can't  go  upstairs  at 
Denewood  since  Miss  Maple  made  her  new  rule." 

"But  from  the  sjiring-house  we  could  ascend," 
Be  said  pleadingly,  the  disappointment  she  felt 
almost  |)aiiifull\'  e\ident. 

"I  don't  belie\e  there  's  an\  wa\  in  from  the 
spring-house,"  Peg  insisted.  "It  has  n't  been 
used  for  ages." 

.\t  that  moment  .\unt  Polly  came  in,  and  Peg 
a|)pealcd  to  her  for  further  information. 

"I  don't  remember  \cr\  well."  Miss  Travers 
replied,  "but  I  think  I  was  told  that  the  spring- 
house  was  nuK'h  altered.  It  was  necessary  to 
enl.irge  it  and  change  the  drainage  or  something. 
.Xrnhow,  the  length  of  the  building  in  those  days 
is  now  the  width.  It  has  n't  been  used  for  years 
and  years.  But  you  must  both  come  and  take 
one  of  my  anti-influenza  pills  before  lunch,  and  so 
must  Betty  and  Horatia — " 

Dear  little  Aunt  Polly  twittered  on  as  the  two 
other  girls  came  in,  and  there  was  an  end  In  pri- 
vate talk  for  the  time  being. 

But  Be,  in  spite  of  the  cold  water  Peg  had 
thrown  upon  this,  to  her  thinking,  most  hopeful 
plan,  was  not  ready  to  give  it  up  so  easily.  That 
same  afternoon  she  slipped  off  alone  to  in\estigate 
the  old  spring-house  for  herself. 

It  was  a  low,  moss-grown  stone  building  beyond 
the  dr\ing-yard,  and  quite  near  to  the  teachers' 
study,  which  was  another  of  the  old  structures 
of  Denewood,  a  summer-house  that  had  been 
adapted  to  modern  ttse  by  enclosing  it  in  glass. 
Her  visit  being  made  during  school-hours,  this 
siHi-room  was  empty,  a  fact  that  was  welcome,  as 
Be  was  not  desirous  of  arousing  any  more  curiosity 
or  comment. 

She  went  directly  to  the  siiring-housc,  scarcely 
noting  its  picturesqueness  or  the  old  benches  on 
either  side  of  the  entrance. 

.Almost  impatienth-  she  pushed  against  the  oak 
door,  which  yieldetl  reluctantly  to  her  efforts 
with  a  complaining,  mournful  creaking  of  its 
rusty  hinges. 

Inside,  the  place  was  completely  emptj'.  A 
soft  gurgle  of  trickling  water  drew  her  attention 
to  where  a  thin  stream  bubbled  up  and  ran  off  into 
a  tiled  drain.  Elsewhere,  the  room  was  fairly 
dr>-,  though  lichen-co\ered  stones  in  the  paving 
showed  that  there  was  much  moisture  in  the  air. 

36  took  a  step  or  two  along  the  raised  floor,  and 
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it  \va>  casx'  for  her  to  picture  in  her  mind  how  it 
must  ha\  e  looked  in  the  old  days.  She  had  seen 
in  her  own  coiintrx'  plenty  of  spring-houses  which 
were  still  in  use,  but  here  there  were  no  shining 
pails  of  milk  or  butter  cooling  in  clear  spring- 
Wiiter.  Miss  Maple's  school  l)oasted  of  its  owti 
relrigcrating  plant  and  scorned  ancient  methods. 

Search  as  she  \voiild.  Be  could  find  no  trace  of 
an  opening  anx'wheri — not  even  one  that  would 
admit  a  mouse,  imich  le.ss  a  person.  The  walls 
were  of  solid  masonr\ .  built  to  last  through  the 
centuries.  Be  felt  along  them,  hoping  to  tiiid  a 
crack  that  might  re\eal  a  secret  door,  hut  without 
result.  She  went  carefully  o\er  the  four  w,ills, 
lapping  here  and  there  with  a  sm.ill  stone  she 
had  picked  up;  but  no  hollow  sound  came  back 
to  reveal  a  hidden  s|)ace. 

.'\t  lengtli  she  was  about  to  turn  away,  when  an 
indescribable  cluck  brought  her  e\es  quickly  to 
the  floor  of  the  sjiring-house.  Here.  too.  the 
masonry  was  smooth  and  substantial,  and  for  a 
moment  Be  could  see  nothing  which  uould  ex- 
plain the  queer  lillle  noise.  Then  her  ga/e  las- 
tened  on  a  glim  ol  smishini-  on  the  gra\  stones,  in 
the  middle  t>f  which  was  a  toad,  sitting  immo\- 
able.  with  its  unblinking  exes  tixed  upon  her. 

She  looked  down  ,tnd  smilefl  al  the  harmles'- 
creature. 

"^"oii  are  surprise'   to  '.ixe  a  \isitor.  eh.''"  she 
half  whispered.     "Never  niin'.  pelil  (nipniid.  do 
not  l)e  frighten'.      I    shall    not    'urt    \ou.  "       \n<l 
she  tijHoed  out  of  the  house,  lor  fear  of  (lislurb 
ing  it,  and  started  for  the  lodge. 

,\t  just  about  this  time  Peg.  lea\ing  Beltx- 
to  gossip  with  some  of  the  older  girls,  atid  know- 
ing that  Horatia  was  bus\'  with  the  junior  basket- 
ball teatii,  hurried  to  the  lodge,  e.\pe<-ting  to  have 
,1  quiet  little  chat  with  Be.  She  was  moving 
liriskh-  down  the  dri\(-  when,  .it  ,i  sh.irp  turn,  she 
almost  collided  with  a  tall  man  in  the  uniform  of 
a  British  officer,  who  was  walking  ra]iidl\'  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

Both  slopped  for  an  instant.  I  hen  I'eg  would 
ha\e  started  on  again,  but  the  str.'inger  addressed 
her. 

"I  beg  your  pardon."  he  s<iid  politely,  "but 
mav  I  ask  if  I  am  on  therightnxid  toDenewood?" 

"N'es.  straight  u])  the  drive,"  Peg  answered, 
lookitig  111)  and  wondering  what  could  be  taking 
such  a  man  to  Miss  Maple's  school. 

"Thank  you,"  he  murmured,  and,  with  a  defer- 
ential salute,  passed  on. 

l\-g  had  noticed  that  he  seemed  \oung  and 
was  rather  good-looking;  yet  for  the  brief  moment 
he  remained  in  her  thoughts,  her  chief  impression 
was  of  a  smile  which  showed  white  and  \er\ 
pointed  teeth  between  thin  red  lips. 

.\rri\-ing  ,it  the  lodge,  --he  was  disappointed  not 


to  tinfi  Beatrice,  but  a  moment  or  two  later  that 
>  oung  lad\'  herself  walked  in. 

"Where  have  \ou  been.^  "  detnanded  Peg. 

"To  the  spring-house,"  answered  B6. 

"I  '11  bet  \oii  did  n't  find  a  thing."  Peg  as- 
serted ]iositixel\. 

".Ml.  but  I  did."  Be  insisted,  a->suining  an  ini- 
]iortanl  air. 

"Tell  me.  Be!"  cried  Peg,  excited  in  a  momeni. 
"What  did  \ou  find?" 

"Listen,"  murmured  Be.  m\sterioiisl\-,  looking 
about  her  as  if  she  greatb'  feared  to  be  overheard; 
"I  find  a  pauvrc  petit  crapaiid — what  you  call  a 
toad,  and  that  was  all." 

(.II.XPTKR    X 

(,\1'1.\IN     K.VtlcER    TO    SEE    M.XDK.MOISELLE 
IlK    SOfL.VNr,!-. 

Plvc.'s  conlideniial  chat  with  Be  was  soon  ended 
by  the  arrival  of  Horatia. 

"Oh.  but  I  'in  hungr\!  "  she  annouii<ed  as  she 
came  in.  "When  will  dinner  be  ready?  I  'm 
.ibsohiteK  starx  ing!" 

"\\  r  11  lia\c  to  raise  \our  board,  my  child." 
Peg  >.iid:  "either  that.  (_ir  forbid  the  basket- 
ball.   \\ni  11  be  eating  us  out  of  house  and  home." 

"It  wdii'i  hurt  my  feelings  to  stop  the  basket- 
ball." Ilnr.ili.i  retorted.  "The  junior  team  's  the 
limit  !" 

.\iul  ihi-ii  Brtiv  tripped  in,  "all  of  a  twitter," 
as  F\"g  expressed  it,  "Oh.  girls!  "  Betty  exclaimed, 
"there  's  the  most  wonderful  British  officer  I  e\er 
-,iw  on  his  way  up  to  the  school 

"Huh!  "  interrupted  Horatia.  "1  met  him,  too." 

".And  I  .ilso,  "  Be  remarked  quieth-. 

"If  it  comes  to  that,  so  did  I,"  Peg  asserted 
.irrogantK  .  "In  fact.  I  had  quite  an  interesting 
<  oincrsation  with  him." 

■RealK-.  Peg?"  cried  Betty,  doubtfulK'. 

"RealK  ,  Bettv .  "  Peg  replied, imitating  the  lone. 

"W  ho  i^  he:""  demanded  Bettx'. 

"I  ha\e  n't  the  faintest  idea."  Peg  .idmilted 
shamelessly. 

"Then  how  could  \ou  ha\e  talked  to  him.' " 
Bett\-  i->rotested. 

"The  gentleman  asked  me  if  he  was  on  the 
right  road  to  Denewood  and  I  could  do  no  less  than 
tell  him  he  was,"  Peg  explained  with  a  chuckle. 

"Oh,  is  tluit  all?"  Betlx-  said  scoriifulU.  ".\ny- 
bod\  could  ha\e  done  that  without  bragging  about 
it.  I  wonder  whom  he  s  come  to  sec.  He  'II 
probablx-  stay  to  dinner — " 

".\iid  won't  there  be  a  llutter  in  the  dining-room 
if  he  doe*,"  Peg  cut  in.  "Those  gidd\-  girls 
won't  be  able  to  eat." 

"I  don't  blame  them,  he  's  so  handsome.  " 
Beti\-  asserted  with  con\-iction. 
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"Nobody  could  be  handsome  witli  one  of  those 
>illy  little  mustaches,"  Horatia  said. 

"Vou  're  a  child!"  Bett>-  turned  on  her  sister  a 
look  of  pitying  contempt.  "Did  n't  you  think 
he  \va.«i  awfulK'  good-looking.  Be?  '  she  asked. 


..    HE  S.\ID  POLITELY,   lUT  .NLVI    1  .\sK  U    1  .V.\l  O.N 
RIGHT  ROAD  TO  DENEWOOD?'  " 


"Per'aps;  I  have  not  think  about  it,"  Beatrice 
replied  with  a  smile. 

"I  know  somebod>'  who  will  agree  with  you 
about  him,  Betty,"  Peg  remarked  insinuatingly. 

"Who?"  demanded  Betty. 

"The  gentleman  himself,"  Peg  answered,  and 
three  of  the  girls  laughed. 

Betty  was  still  talking  about  the  attractive 
\isitor  when  they  sat  down  to  dinner.  Selma  was 
just  bringing  in  the  soup  when  the  door-bell  rang. 


"I  wonder  who  th.it  can  be?"  Miss Travers said, 
beginning  to  flutter. 

"It  's  Betty's  English  officer  coining  to  look 
for  her,"  Peg  replied,  with  a  most  serious  face. 
"He  was  so  impressed  by  her  beauty  and  ele- 
gance,"    Horatia     mur- 
mured under  her  breath. 
"You  children  should 
be  spanked  and  put  to 
bed,"  Betty  retorted  ir- 
ritabU'.     "It  's  probabK- 
a  telegram." 

"Oh, do  you  think  so!" 
.\unt  Polly  e.xclaimed, 
becoming  more  agitated 
every  moment.  "I  hope 
it  's  nothing  so  awful  as 
that." 

"It  is  a  mans!"  Selma 
<iniiounced.  putting  her 
head  through  the  door- 
way. "He  say  he  is  a 
gentlemans.  I  do  not 
know." 

"Does  he  want  to  see 
nie?"  .^unt  Polly  asked 
nervousK'.  She  had  an 
,i\ersion  to  strangers,  a 
fact  well  known  to  tht- 
l.imily. 

"He  say  something  1 
do  not  understand," 
Selma  answered  stolidly. 
"I  'II  go,"  Peg  said, 
pushing  back  her  chair. 
"It  's  probably  some  one 
asking  for  subscriptions 
for  sick  monkeys  in 
.Alaska." 

She  was  out  of  the  din- 
ing-room as  .she  finished 
speaking,  and  Selma, 
closing  the  door  behind 
her,  followed  like  a 
shuffling  shadow. 

Standing  in  the  porti- 
co, in  full  light  from  the 
hall,  was  the  young  Eng- 
lish officer  of  whom  they  had  just  been  talking. 
The  instant  she  saw  him.  Peg  wondered  if,  after 
all,  he  had  come  to  see  Betty,  and  she  had  to  sup- 
press a  desire  to  laugh  outright;  but  his  first  words 
abruptly  changed  the  current  of  her  thoughts. 

"Is  this  Mademoiselle  de  Soulange?"  he  asked 

politely,  with  a  courteous  inclination  of  his  head. 

Instantly  a  feeling  of  alarm  for  B6  seized  upon 

Peg  and  made  her  hesitate.     The   man    before 

her  appeared  to  be  a  gentleman  both  in  speech  and 
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bearinj;.  \ct  a  \aguc  fcoliiij;  ol  dwiriist  tame  iiuo 
the  girl' j  heart. 

"Madcnioisollc  tic  SDulangc-  i^  in\'  ruii^iii."  slu- 
.^aid  >k)\vly.  alrei  a  iiionipniV  jiaiiM-. 

"1  Ijcg  Noiir  pardon.  "  the  Dtlicer  returned.  >nnl- 
ing  pleasantl)'  .uk\  showing  his  pointed  teelh. 
'I  weni  to  the  school  and  was  told  she  lived  here.  " 

".So  :-he  does,"  Peg  murinured.  puzzling  over 
the  growing  sen>e  of  iinrertaint\-  that  Tilled  her 
mind. 

"Then  1  should  like  in  -.ee  lier."  the  man  went 
on.  crisph'  and  with  a  hint  ol  insistence  in  his 
tone.     "I  ha\'e  an  important  message  for  her." 

"I  c<in  gi\'e  her  any  mess;ige  yuii  m.ix  wish  lo 
lea\  e,"  Peg  replied  qtiickh'. 

"Thank  yon,  but  I  must  s|)eak  lo  her  alone.  ' 
the  officer  answered,  and  there  «<!■-  ,i  note  of  -.lub- 
l)orn  resoUe  in  his  \oicc. 

.\gain  Peg  hesitated,  lius\  with  ^liafiow\  |"is- 
sihilities.  What  conimunication  could  this  man 
ha\e  to  make  that  musl  he  fleli\cred  secretly.^ 
Il  lie  was  upon  .in  im|Hirtanl  errand,  as  he  sug- 
gested, there  would  h<i\e  been  iid\ance  informa- 
tion of  his  coming,  and  FA'g  knew  that  Be  had 
recei\'ed  no  letters,  .\gaiii  the  man's  \oice  birike 
in  upon  her  speculations: 

"My    nioti\e   in   asking   tor   Mademoiselle   cle 
Soukinge  is  entireb'  in   her  interests.      I   can.    I  . 
think,  he  of  assistance  to  her." 

He  stopjied  and  ftimliled  in  the  poiket  ol  his 
lunic.  then  laughed  lightlx  and  ga\e  up  ihesearch. 

"It  is  like  me  not  to  li<i\c  a  card  to  introduce 
myself,"  he  went  on,  "but  I  am  ('a|itain  Badger, 
of  the  British  Arnn',  ver\'  much  at  the  ser\iic  ol 
.Mademoiselle  de  Sotilange.  I  beg  that  \ou  will 
let  me  sec  her  at  once." 

The  name  con\e>'ed  nothing  to  Pegg^.'  Tra\crs. 
She  had  ne\er  heard  of  Captain  Badger. 

"Does  Mademoiselle  dc  Soulange  know  \ou.'' " 
she  asked. 

"My  name  is  not  known  to  her — "  the  man 
began,  when  Peg  interru|ited. 

"And  \()ii  do  not  know  her  either,"  she  said, 

"\\'h>'  are  you  so  sure  1  don't  know  her?"  the 
oflicer  demanded.  "The  f.ict  that  she  does  not 
know  me" 

"^'ou  mistook  me  for  her,"  Peg  cut  in.  and  the 
man  laughed  outright. 

".Americans  deserve  their  re|iiitation  for  cle\er- 
ness,"  he  declared  frankb  ;  "but  \oii  do  not  let 
me  finish.  It  is  true  that  I  have  never  seen  the 
\oung  lady,  but  I  know  her  brother!" 

"Is  he  alixe?"  Peg  questioned  eagcrl>'.  On 
the  instant  all  suspicion  of  the  man  was  swallowed 
up  in  a  feeling  of  joy  that  Louis  de  Soulange  must 
1  le  alive.  \\'h>',  otherwise,  should  Captain  Badger 
be  there  at  all?  Her  first  impulse  was  lo  shout 
for  Be  to  come  and  hear  the  wonderful  news. 


"Is  he  ali\e?  "  she  repeated,  in  a  glow  of  happ\ 
excitement.  One  word,  yes  or  no,  would  have 
opened  the  wa\'  for  Captain  Badger,  but  he  did 
not  <'hoose  to sa>  it. 

"The  answer  to  that  finest  ion  I  mu>l  reserve 
for  Mademoiselle  de  Soulange  alone,  "  heanswcred 
coldb-. 

The  calculated,  businesslike  repK  was  .i  blow 
to  Peg's  growing  enthusiasm,  and  the  reaction 
was  prompt.  Suddenly  a  nuiltitude  of  doubts 
a>sailed  her,  l-'rom  the  moinent  the  officer  had 
announced  his  desire  to  see  Beatrice,  the  possi- 
bilit\'  that  he  might  know  something  of  Louis's 
late  h.id  been  in  the  back  of  her  mind  without  her 
([uite  realizing  it.  But  why  shoiikl  there  be  ,iny 
mysler\'  about  announcing  tin;  truth.''  If  Be's 
brother  were  ali\'e,  why  .shcinld  not  Captain 
Badger  say  so.-*  SureK  such  gotxl  news  iicckI  not 
be  kt'pt  from  Be's  relati\es  for  an  instant.  If 
|ioor  Louis  were  indeefl  dead,  nothing  cciiild  be 
gaitKHl  b\-  insisting  that  his  sister  should  be  told 
pri\  ately  b\-  an  unsympathetic  stranger. 

Jack's  words  of  warning  popped  into  Peg's 
head.  ".\n\  sudden  news  of  Louis,  good  or  bafl. 
might  ha\e  a  dangerous  cftect  upon  herl"  It 
was  against  just  such  a  contingetic)'  as  this  that 
Jack  had  cautioned  her.  He  had  been  at  [lains 
lo  point  out  that  to  raise  false  hopes  might  be 
fatal,  .md  until  she  had  some  assurance  that  the 
otficer  was  not  the  bearer  of  an  unc(.)nfirmed  rumor 
(  oui  eriiing  Louisde  Soulange.  >he  meant  to  hold 
her  ground. 

"I  can  see  no  objection  to  youi  telling  me  .some- 
ihing  of  your  errand,  "  Peg  remarked,  her  tone 
glowing  antagonistic  as  she  lelt  hersell  placed 
upon  the  defensi\e. 

"That  is  hardly  a  matter  for  you  lo  delermifie." 
the  captain  answered  bliintK. 

"Then  I  am  afraid  il  will  be  impossible  for  \ ou 
to  .see  her  to-night,"  IVg  replied  decisivcK'. 

"I  ihink  you  cannot  mean  what  >ou  say,"  the 
olficer  retorted.  "\"ou  will  be  doing  \otir  cousin 
no  seiwice  b\-  pre\enting  this  interview.  "  There 
was  a  suggested  threat  in  the  lone  that  wa.s  not 
lost  upon  Peg;  but  the  clTect  was  hardb'  what 
the  m.m  expected. 

"^'oll  cannot  see  her  tii-nighl."  came  the  posi- 
li\e  declaration. 

Peg's  purpose  had  become  lixed.  She  lealized 
the  responsibility  she  assumed  in  delaying,  even 
for  an  hour,  the  communication  of  any  news  npun 
so  important  a  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
view  of  Jack's  positix  e  instructions,  she  dart^i  not 
move  without  consulting  an  older  jierson  in  whose- 
judgment  she  had  conhdence.  .After  all  these 
months  of  silence,  a  da>  s  dela\  could  not  materi- 
ally alTect  the  matter,  and  it  might  save  Be  from 
a  dangerous  disap])ointmcnt. 
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''I  miistand  will  see  Mademoiselle deSoulange!" 
The  officer's  words  broke  in  roughly  upon  Peg's 
thoughts.  "Vou  hav?  no  right  to  act  as  you  are 
doing,  and  I  warn  ycu  I  am  not  a  patient  man!" 

Once  more  an  implied  threat  brought  upper- 
most all  the  fighting  Travers  blood  Peg  had  in- 
herited. She  interrupted  sharpl)-.  "If  you  wisii 
to  see  Mademoiselle  de  Soulange.  you  must  go  to 
my  cousin,  Mr.  Barton  Powell,  whose  address  is 
339  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  Remember  it, 
please,"  and  she  repeated  the  number  carefully. 
"Talk  to  him;  and  if  he  thinks  it  best  for  you  to 
see  her,  he  will  arrange  it.  Good  ex'ening.  Cap- 
tain Badger.     Close  the  door,  Selina.  " 

This  the  big  Swedish  handmaiden  was  nothiiii; 
loth  to  do.  In  fact  she  shut  the  dour  with  some- 
thing of  a  slam. 

Peg  ran  back  to  the  dining-room,  not  (niiie 
knowing  what  explanation  to  gi\e  of  the  persisi- 
tiit  visitor,  but  the  truth,  with  careful  suppres- 
sions, seemed  to  ser\e. 

■'.•\unt  Polly  was  just  about  to  go  out  and 
rescue  you,"  Betty  said,  as  her  cou.sin  came  in. 

"Vou  'II  never  gue.ss  who  it  was,"  Peg  cried 
L;ail\ .  "\'ourBritishofficer,Betty.  Theydid  n't 
iii\iie  him  to  dinner  at  the  school  after  all.  It 
-eems  the  girl  he  was  looking  for  was  n't  there,  and 
lie  stopped  to  a.sk  me  about  her." 

"What  girl  did  he  want  to  see?"  dcmaiideil  the 
[■ractical  Iloratia. 

"Xo  one  who  ever  boarded  at  .Maple  Hall  in  in\- 
lime."  Peg  answered,  with  a  great  show  of  frank- 
ness.    '"But  I  do  think  they  might  have  fed  him." 

■'Oh  dear!"  Aunt  Polly  burst  out,  very  nuuii 
disturbed.  "Do  you  think  the  poor  man  was 
liimgry?  How  shocking!  .\nd  he  's  one  of  our 
Allies.     Is  it  loo  late  to  ask  him  in?" 

"Much  loo  late!"  Peg  declared.  "He  's 
l.nglish,  you  know,  and  would  lia\e  complained 
liecause  we  have  chicken  instead  of  roast  beef. 
I  )o  give  me  something  to  eat,  and  let 's  forget  it." 

Bui  she  herself  could  not  forget.  She  would 
ha\e  liked  to  call  up  Mr.  Powell  at  Chestmu 
Hill  then  and  there  and  tell  him  all  aboiil  it;  but 
that  was  impossible  without  ever\'  one  hearing 
uhai  she  telephoned,  and  Be  must  not  know  \et. 
long  after  they  were  in  bed  and  she  and  Betty 
liad  slopped  chattering.  Peg  la>-  ihinking,  think- 
ing, thinking. 

ClIAPri.k    XI 

nF.TTv's  practisinl;  is  interrupted 

The  next  day  was  Saturday  and  a  holida\'  froin 
school,  but  Peg  woke  early.  .\ll  her  meditation 
f  the  night  before  had  brought  her  to  no  solution 
•  1  the  motive  behind  Captain  Badger's  actions. 
But  she  had  concluded  that  it  was  too  important 
.1  matter  to  treat  lightly.     Xor  did  she  wish  to 


assume  the  entire  responsibility  of  keeping  it 
from  Beatrice.  Finally,  she  had  gone  to  sleep, 
determined  to  telephone  Mr.  Powell  before  he 
had  left  for  his  office  the  next  day. 

With  the  utmost  care,  she  dressed  and  slipped 
out  of  the  room  without  waking  Betty.  Then 
she  went  down  the  back  stairs,  ha\ing  decided  it 
would  be  best  to  telejjhone  from  the  drug  store 
and  so  make  sure  of  not  being  o\'erheard  by  any 
one  in  the  house. 

On  her  way  out  she  slopped  in  the  kitchen  to 
say  a  word  to  Selma. 

"Vou  remember  thai  man  who  was  here  last 
night?"  she  asked. 

"Ja,  I  know  him."  Selma  returned  contemp- 
tuously.    "Him  no  good.     I  know!" 

"That  's  just  what  I  think,  Selma,"  Peg  an- 
swered, glad  of  even  this  confirmation  of  her  own 
suspicions.  "I  don't  know  wh\'  I  think  so,  but  I 
can't  help  it." 

"Him  no  good!"  Selma  repealed  doggedly,  and 
it  would  appear  thai  she  did  not  need  reasons  for 
her  conclusions. 

"\\  ell,  an\  wa\ ,"  Peg  went  on,  "you  know  he  's 
trying  to  .see  Miss  Be,  and  I  don't  think  he  ought 
to." 

"He  want  mone\!"  Selma  announced  posili\el\' 

"Money?"  echoed  Peg.  "Miss  Be  has  n't  an> 
mone>',  and  I  don't  belie\e  her  brother  has,  either. 
Their  home  is  all  shot  to  pieces  and  nobody  in 
France  has  any  money  after  this  war." 

"He  want  money  all  the  same,"  Selma  insisted. 
"It  don't  matter  whether  Miss  B^  ha\e  it  or  no, 
if  he  lliiiik  she  have.     He  have  that  kind  of  face." 

"There  's  something  in  that,"  Peg  said  mus- 
ingly; "at  any  rate  1  'm  going  to  tell  Mr.  Powell 
about  it." 

".And  if  that  mans  come  back,  I  send  him  fly- 
ing, huh?"  Selma  demanded,  as  Peg  started  out. 

"Sure!  "  Peg  as.sented.  "CJet  rid  of  him,  and 
don't  let  any  one  know  he  wants  to  see  Miss  B6. 
I  'II  he  back  as  soon  as  I  can." 

l^elina's  words  had  rather  reassured  Peg  on  the 
l>osilion  she  had  taken,  and  .she  had  perfect  faith 
in  the  maid's  discretion  and  loyalty.  She  hurried 
along  the  main  street,  certain  that  the  Swedish 
woman  would  stand  between  B{'  and  Captain 
Badger  if  she  herself  were  not  there,  and  that  no 
word  of  the  circumst.ince  would  be  mentioned  to 
anybody. 

She  secured  her  telephone  connection  with  Mr. 
Powell  and,  rather  lirealhle.ssly,  poured  out  the 
whole  story. 

"Vou  say  the  man's  name  is  Captain  Badger?" 
Mr.  Powell  asked. 

"Ves,"  an.swered  Peg,  "thai  's  what  he  said." 

".And  you  're  sure  he  was  in  a  British  uniform?" 

"Oh,  absolutely!" 
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•'Hiitnph!"  Mr.  Powell  grunted.  •Well,  it 
won't  be  difficult  to  find  out  about  the  British 
otlicers  in  this  country'.  And  perhaps  he  '11  come 
in  and  see  me,  though  I  have  my  doubts." 

"\'ou  think  I  did  right.  Cousin  Bart,  not  to  let 
B6  see  him?"  Peg  asked  anxiously. 

"^'ou  did  exactly  right,  my  dear,"  was  the  re- 
,i*»uring  answer.  "I  can't  conceive  of  any  reason 
why  the  man  should  withhold  any  information, 
unless  he  thinks  he  has  soinelhing  to  gain  per- 
sonallv'.  Poor  Louis  de  Soulange  is  gone.  There 
seems  little  doubt  about  that.  But  if  there  is 
anything  to  be  learned  of  his  fate,  we  must  know 
it.  of  course." 

"1  'm  not  so  sure  he  's  gone.  Cousin  Bart,"  Peg 
began  hesitatingly.  "I  had  a  private  little  letter 
from  Jack,  asking  me  for  a  description  of  the 
Soulange  ring.  I  can't  think  why  Jack  should 
wish  to  ha\e  it  unless  he  has  some  clue  to  Louis. 
But  he  does  n't  want  a  word  said  to  Bi-  about  it 
and  he  did  n't  explain  a  thing." 

"Humph  1"  commented  .Mr.  Powell  again. 
"That  does  sound  as  if  he  miglu  have  come  across 
something.  Pit\-  he  could  n'l  have  told  you  a 
little  more.  Humph!  Well,  my  dear,  if  \ixn- 
English  captain  puts  in  an  appearance  I  'II  find 
out  all  he  knows." 

"How  are  you  all  o\'er  there?"  Peg  asked, 
before  she  rang  ofi'. 

"About  as  cheerful  as  a  hospital,"  Mr.  Powell 
replied  inournfully.  "The  baby  has  it  now,  and 
.Marjory  docs  n't  seem  to  be  getting  any  better. 
The  laundress  is  in  bed.  and  the  cook  tells  us  this 
morning  that  'all  her  j'ints  is  creakin','  so  \ou 
can  guess  what  that  means.  I  'm  lujt  feeling  very 
spry  myself;  but  a  trained  nurse  came  last  night 
who  sa\'s  she  is  n't  too  proud  to  work.  I  lowevei , 
she  '11  ha\e  to  pro\e  it!  If  worst  comes  to  worst, 
we  may  have  to  borrow  Aunt  PolK." 

"Goodness!"  cried  Peg,  "you  are  in  a  bad  wa> . 
<  ".iw  m\-  love  to  poor  Cousin  Elizabeth.  I  was 
going  to  telephone  to  her,  but  she  has  troubles 
enough.  Of  course,  .\unt  Polly  will  come  the 
minute  you  want  her.  She  'd  love  to.  She 
adores  nursing  and  \ou  need  n't  worr\-  alioui  us. 
We  '11  get  along  all  right." 

"I  'II  'phone  if  we  need  .-Xunt  i\ill\ .  .\s  long  .is 
\our  Cousin  Elizabeth  holds  out.  we  're  all  right; 
but  if  she  's  taken  down — well.  I  hate  to  think  ol 
ihat!  The>  tell  me  I  could  n't  gel  another  nurse 
if  I  were  the  President  and  the  Supreme  Court 
rolled  into  one.  Gi\e  my  love  to  the  girls.  Oh. 
1  forgot — nobod\-  knows  we  "ve  been  talking  to 
each  other.  Well,  my  dear,  keep  them  in  order, 
and  I  think  >ou  've  acted  ver\-  wisel>-.  C.ood- 
by." 

Peg  walked  hf)me  in  a  brown  study.     She  was 


glad  to  find  that  .Mr.  Powell  thought  well  oi 
what  she  had  done;  but  that  did  nothing  to  satisfy 
her  curiosity.  Captain  Badger  knew  something, 
she  felt  sure,  and  she  wanted  very  much  to  find 
out  what  it  was.  She  determined  to  write  to 
Jack  after  breakfast  and  tell  him  all  about  the 
stranger.  She  began  to  wonder  if  there  might  not 
lie  some  connection  between  her  brother's  private 
note  and  the  unheralded  appearance  of  this 
iiritish  captain;  but  b\-  the  time  she  reached  the 
lodge  she  confessed  to  herself  that  there  was  no 
fact  in  her  possession  upon  which  she  could  base 
an\'  sort  of  theory'. 

i  loratia  greeted  Peg  as  she  came  into  the  house. 

"Where  have  you  been?  I  thought  I  was  the 
first  down." 

"I  've  been  out  taking  the  air  for  m>'  health 
and  complexion."  Peg  replicx.1.  "When  >ou  '\c 
reached  my  age  you  will  have  to  gix'e  solemn 
thought  to  such  things,  young  lady." 

"Huh!"  sputtered  Horati.i.  "When  I  'm  your 
age,  lio,  ho!" 

.\fter  the  beds  were  maile  thai  morning,  I'eg 
announced  that  she  was  going  up  to  her  room  to 
write  to  Jack  and  that  she  would  n'l  be  visible 
for  an  hour.  Aunt  Polly  left  |)r<jmptly  to  do  the 
Sauirda\'  marketing,  and  B6,  under  Sehna's 
direction,  disappeared  to  finish  embroidering  one 
of  her  black  dresses.  She  was  too  thrittx'  a 
French  girl  to  throw  awa\-  the  detested  mourning 
gowns  and  was  making  one  of  them  available  lor 
ever>'-da\-  wear  b\'  adding  color. 

BetU'  decided  that  she  would  practise  on  the 
(liano,  and  Horatia.  listening  to  these  plans,  con- 
iluded,  with  a  glance  at  the  clock,  that  she 
might  just  as  well  pla>-  basket-ball  for  a  while, 
•  ilthough  it  was  n't  often  that  she  was  allowed  to 
associate  on  anx'thing  like  equal  terms  witii  her 
sister  and  cousins  and  she  did  n't  want  to  lo.se 
an\'  opportunities. 

"1  guess  I  won't  miss  much,"  she  said;  "I  'II 
lie  back  before  long,  and  none  of  \ou  seem  \et\ 
exciting."  She  pulled  a  tam  o\er  her  bobbed 
hair,  slammed  the  door  behind  her,  and  made  oil 
up  the  dri\e,  wliislling  ha|)pil\  and  struggling 
into  a  sweater  as  she  went. 

Bett\-,  alone  in  the  li\ing-room,  Ijegan  her 
pr.ictising.  The  silent  house  was  most  fa\orable 
for  ronceiilralion  and  she  worked  hard  lor  a  time. 
.\t  length,  iiaxing  satisfied  herself  with  one  of  her 
exercises,  she  went  to  her  music-roll  on  the  con- 
>ole-table  and.  glancing  out  of  the  window,  came 
to  a  sudden  halt.  Pas.sing  close,  on  his  way  to 
the  front  door,  was  the  British  officer.  As  she 
looked,  he  turned  his  head  and  their  e\cs  met. 
Then  he  stepped  up  on  the  porch,  and  an  instant 
later  she  heard  the  bell  ringing. 

continued) 
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Riincivay  rivers  and  bridges  and  fences. 

HoKses  and  churches  and  inns: 
Ifmc  can  I  tell  'u;here  Nev;  Hampshire  commences 

And  where  Rliodc  Island  begins^ 

It  all  ihe  states  in  the  world  could  be  painted 

Yellow  and  orange  and  pink. 
Like  the  school  maps.  I  could  soon  get  acquainted 

With  the  strange  countries,  1  think. 
rVetty  white  sheep  in  the  sweet-scented  valleys, 

Barefooted  bo>s  by  the  streams, 
LittJe  black  babies  in  tumble-down  alle\'s. 

FIv  awav  backward,  it  seems. 


Once  as  we  rushed  past  the  houses  and  people. 

.As  the  cars  hurried  along, 
Inside  a  church  with  a  cross  on  the  sleeiile. 

Some  one  was  singing  a  song. 
Some  one  was  singing — I  wanted  to  hear  her. 

But  the  train  would  n't  stand  still; 
So  from  the  window  I  waved,  just  to  cheer  her, 

.As  we  fiew  o\'er  the  hill. 

Runaway  rivers  and  bridges  and  fences. 

Houses  and  churches  and  inns; 
How  can  I  tell  where  New  Hampshire  commences 

And  where  Rhode  Island  begins? 
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THE  WATCH  TOWER 

.1   Rciini:  of  Current  Evciil.s 
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THE  M:\V  A1).MI.\1>J1{AII0.\ 

This  inoiitli  the  new  admiuistialion  ,il  \\  .isliinj;- 
luii  lakes  up  llic  work  of  i;o\(Tniiicnt.  Till'. 
Watch  Tdwku  lainily  \vislK■^  il  ■^tvixi  smcoss  in 
i(s  trcMiiendous  task. 

IVi'siciciit  Harding,  X'irc-IVusidcnl  ("oolidjic. 
.ind  the  new  raliinet  ha\c  .ureal  responsiliilitifs 
and  great  opportunities.  I'hero  are  hard  proii- 
lenis  to  be  soKed  at  home,  and  niosi  iinporl.ml 
decisions  to  be  made  with  regard  lo  our  relations 
with  other  loiintries. 

Tiie  new  administration  nuist  find  \\,i>s  to 
keep  otir  workers  busy.  It  nuisl  iiromote  i)ro- 
duction.  'I"lie  nations  an?  struggling  for  the 
prizes  of  eoinmeree,  and  the  liiiteil  Slates  must 
not  lag. 

South  Amerii ,]  i-  w.iitiu'^  in  le.n'ii  wli.it  we  .ue 
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going  lo  do  lo  prove  the  .sincerit\'  of  pur  assur- 
ances of  friendship.  Mexico  will  walch  for  indi- 
( aiions    of     the    new    administration's    poli(\. 


J.ipaii  will  waul  lo  know  w  hat  our  altitude  toward 
her  is  to  be.  <  .ernianv  and  the  -Mlies  have  been 
looking  forwai'd  to  the  new  situation  at  Washing- 
Ion.  We  must  soon  let  the  world  know  detiniteK 
what  we  are  going  to  do  about  the  TreatN  and 
the  League. 

There  are  big  days  ahead! 

IlIK   NANA    IM.ANKS-   ACUIKNH.MKNI- 

.\  ll.l-;Kt  -il  lIuLl  V  the  eorreet  word— of  iia\  \ 
seaplanes  made  a  ,,ooo-mile  flight  in  Januarx'. 
from  San  Diego.  Calilorni.i.  lo  the  city  of  Panama. 
i'ourteen  of  the  planes  left  San  Diego  on  Decem- 
ber _^o.  and  iwi-l\e  of  them  kinded  in  the  Canal 
Zoneon  Janiuu'v-  15.  One  of  the  others  was  ad rif I 
at  sea,  the  crew  h.ning  been  taken  aboard  ,1 
destro\er. 

.Ml  fourteen  ol  the  |ilanes  niadi-  ihe  run- if 
\  ou  ran  rail  it  tlial  -of  500  miles  from  Salina 
("ru/  to  Fonsera  Ha\  without  a  stop,  .\ieording 
lo  newspaper  reports,  only  one  forced  descent  was 
made  in  the  whol(>  \o\age.  Otherwise,  the  Meet 
kept  to  its  .Nchediile.  This  was  a  pretl\  fine  per- 
formanre,  beraiise  the  fliers  had  bad  weather  in  a 
stretrli  of  their  long  journey  down  the  coast. 

Ihe  fligiit  was  remarkable  not  for  speed,  but 
lor  the  steadiness  of  the  fleet  or  squadron  as  a 
wliole. 

Al  STIil.V'S  I'LIGHT 

'I'm-,  first  month  of  1021  found  affairs  in  .Austria 
in  a  rrilica!  state.  The  rit\'  of  X'icnna  was  \ir- 
lually  bankrupt,  and  the  .Austrian  Cio\ernnienl 
was  about  ready  lo  give  up  the  struggle  to  keep 
going  as  a  business  concern. 

There  are  some  folks  who  are  "loo  busy  with 
their  own  alTairs"  to  bother  with  matters  of  public 
concern.  They  are  foolish  folks.  In  a  nation, 
as  in  a  family,  individuals  stand  or  fall  together. 
.And  the  nations  of  the  world  are  a  faniiK-:  their 
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interests  are  so  closely  related  that  disaster  to  one 
affects  all. 

Austrian  money  has  little  value  in  other  coun- 
tries. .An  .American  dollar-bill  represents  a 
dollar's  real  value  in  Uncle  Sam's  vaults.  .All  the 
world  knows  that  the  United  States  can  make 
good  on  its  promises  to  pay,  and  .*\merican  money 
is  oood  anvwhere.     But  .\iislria  is  in  had  financial 


assure  the  order  and  security  of  Central  Europe, 
or  do  they  prefer  to  let  come  a  fate  which  will  lead 
to  the  dismemberment  of  a  country  whose  inde- 
pendent existence  was  guaranteed  by  the  Treaty 
of  St.  Germain?"  The  cost  of  saving  .Austria 
now,  he  concluded,  would  be  less  than  the  Allies 
would  have  to  spend  if  .Austria  went  to  pieces. 
Fraiu'f  was  said   lo  be  in   f.niir  of  a   loan  of 
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rnndition,  and  other  nations  are  not  willing  to 
exchange  valuable  goods  for  her  money. 

The  .Austrian  minister  in  Paris  said  that  .Austria 
is  now  a  mountainous  country,  not  fertile,  with 
poor  transportation  systems;  not  enough  crops  to 
feed  the  people,  little  coal,  and  no  mone>'  to  pay 
for  the  things  she  needs.  The  most  productive 
part  of  the  old  empire  was  lost  in  the  war. 

The  minister  said  that  Austrians  were  grateful 
for  the  help  gi\en  them  by  the  .Allies,  but  that 
.Austria  could  not  live  on  charity,  and  the  other 
nations  could  not  continue  indefinitely  to  support 
her.  The  nation,  he  said,  was  willing  to  work, 
and  would  make  good  if  supplied  with  capital  to 
give  it  a  start.  Therefore  he  hoped  that  the 
.Allies  would  lend  money  to  Austria,  so  that  she 
could  make  money  to  live  on,  pay  the  war  indem- 
nities, and  repay  the  loan,  with  proper  interest. 

Without  such  help,  he  said,  .Austria  would 
either  imite  with  Germany,  or  fall  into  a  state  of 
anarchy.     "Do  the  .Allies,"  he  asked,   "wish  to 


5250,000,000,  to  be  made  liy  herself,  Great 
Britain,  and  Italy.  .As  this  article  was  written, 
preparations  were  being  made  for  a  conference  at 
Paris  to  decide  on  a  course  of  action. 

Pitiful  tales  come  from  X'ienna  of  the  condi- 
tion of  its  shivering  and  starving  children.  W'hal 
is  reported  from  .Austria  is  true  also  of  nearly  all 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

If  it  were  not  for  .America's  help,  millions  of 
children  would  perish  before  the  next  hars'est. 
The  European  Relief  Council  is  raising  §33,000,- 
000  to  buy  them  food.  Ten  dollars  saves  a  life. 
One  of  the  largest  sums  raised  fur  the  huge  fund 
was  $1 ,000,000  contributed  by  those  who  attended 
the  dinner  gi\en  b\'  Herbert  Hoover,  General 
Pershing,  and  Franklin  K.  Lane  at  a  New 
A'ork  Cit\'  hotel  on  December  2C),  1920.  The 
guests  ate  from  tin  mess-kits,  on  bare  tables, 
stew,  bread,  and  cocoa — the  daily  ration  of  these 
European  children,  who  were  symbolized  by  a 
child's  high  chair  on  which  was  a  lighted  candle. 
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THRIFT  WEEK  EVERY  WEEK! 

If  Benjamin  Franklin  were  still  alive,  he  would 
have  been  215  \ears  old  in  Januan-.  He  would 
certainly  have  had  some  mighty  interesting 
things  to  say  to  the  American  people. 

Ben  Franklin  knew  human  nature.  They  tell 
a  story  about  him,  something  like  this:  The  city 
of  Philadelphia  had  its  first  fire-engine,  and  there 
was  a  li\ely  discussion  about  the  color  in  which 
it  ought  to  be  painted.  Some  of  the  folks  favored 
blue,  some  red.  F'ranklin  was  for  red;  as  he  was 
a  gentleman  of  pretty  firm  N'iews,  no  doubt  he  was 
for  it  very  strongly. 

.As  his  opinion  was  respected  b\-  all,  the>- 
finally  came  to  him  for  advice.  "Oh."  said  he, — 
or  so,  at  least,  the  story  runs, — "paint  it  an\- 
color!  /  don't  care  what  color  you  paint  it — 
only,"  he  added,  "don't  paint  it  red!  .Any  color 
but  red."  .And  so,  of  course,  they  went  straight- 
way and  painted  the  machine  red,  just  as  old 
Ben  wanted  them  to. 

Perhaps  old  Ben  Franklin  would  have  told  us 
not  to  save  our  dollars!  But  certain  it  is  that,  in 
one  way  or  another,  he  would  ha\e  been  glad  to 
use  his  influence  for  national  thrift.  Private 
thrift  is  the  first  step  toward  public  economy  and 
good  management. 

Make  ever>'  week  a  national  Thrift  \\'eek! 

RECORDS  LOST  BY  PIRE 

The  national  census  records  from  1790  up  to  the 
last  census  were  destrojed  b\-  fire  in  Januar\. 
The  records  were  kept  in  the  l)e|>artment  ol 
(ummerce  Building.  What  the  fire  spared  was 
damaged  beNond  recover\  by  water.  The  lc)2o 
nrcirils,  fortunately,  were  in  a  part  of  the  building 
ill. 11  escajied  destruction,  and  are  uninjured. 

No  value  can  be  placed  upon  such  records.  fi.ir 
the\'  are  irreplaceable.  There  are  110  duplicates, 
and.  as  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Census  Bureau  said, 
"The  records  destroyed  could  not  be  rejilaced  il 
we  had  the  entire  weabli  ul  ilic  rniie<l  States  at 
our  disposal." 

If  we  had  been  at  war  and  llie  recutds  had  bii-ii 
tlestro\ed  by  an  enem\',  we  would  ha\-e  thought 
it  a  terrible  thing.  F\'rhaps  it  is  e\en  worse  to 
have  such  a  loss  occur  through  our  own  careless- 
iies>.     Official  records  should  be  well  guarde<l. 

riie  power  nf  speech  is  tlie  (Jiie  great  ad- 
\. Ullage  that  man  has  o\er  (lie  beast>.  .And 
)ierliaps  the  art  ol  wrillen  >pCH-cli  is  the  best 
measure  of  the  tlillerence  lietween  the  sa\age  and 
ci\ilized  man.  B\  means  of  it.  knowledge  is 
passed  on  from  one  generation  to  tiie  nexl ;  .uifl 
as  knowledge  grows,  power  increases. 

The  census  figures  are,  of  course,  preserved  in 
prim,  but   the  original  reciird-  runtained  a   \ast 


amount  of  material  not  elsewhere  available. 
Certainh'  they  should  not  have  been  kept  like  so 
much  rubbish!  Some  day,  perhaps,  we  shall 
learn  to  take  proper  care  of  public  propertj'. 

CABINETS,  HERE  AND  THERE 

In  Januarv,-,  when  President-elect  Harding  was 
wrestling  with  the  problem  of  his  cabinet-to-be, 
France  acquired  a  new  one.  The  difference  be- 
tween .American  and  European  methods  is 
interesting. 

In  this  country  a  new  President  organizes  his 
cabinet  when  he  takes  office.  That  is,  he  appoints 
the  department  heads, — state,  war,  na\'>',  and  the 
rest, — and  these  men,  the  secretaries,  post-master- 
general,  and  attorney-general,  constitute  the  cabi- 
net. If  a  member  of  the  cabinet  resigns  or  dies, 
the  President  appoints  a  new  one.  Some  Presi- 
dents have  managed  to  get  along  with  few  cabinet 
changes.  Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Wilson  made 
nian>-  new  ai:)poininicnts. 

In  France  and  other  countries  of  Europe  the 
department  heads  are 
called  ministers.  Xew 
■  abinets  may  be  formed 
.u  any  time.  Whenever 
.m  old  one  fails  to  hold 
its  power  in  the  nation- 
al law-making  body,  a 
new  one  comes  in. 

In  France  the  cabinet 
headed  by  M.  I.eygues 
resigned  in  January, 
fhe  president.  M.  .Mil- 
It-rand,  asked  M.  Raoul 
IVrel,  I'resitienl  of  the 
(  hamber  of  Deinilies, 
I  u  form  a  new  one.  .M. 
IVret  wished  to  refuse, 
but  the  president  pre- 
sented it  as  a  mailer  of 
pairiuiiMii,  .md  M.  Pen-t  tried  to  gel  a  cabinet 
togethei.  But  he  was  unable  to  gel  all  the  men 
of  his  choice  for  the  \arious  ministries,  or  de- 
partments, to  ser\e,  and  so  the  president  a.sked 
M.  .Aristide  Briand,  the  former  prime  minister, 
to  undertake  the  task. 

The  .American  system  gi\es  the  President  an 
opportiinitx'  to  assemble  a  group  of  men  who  will 
work  with  him;  but  it  adds  10  the  diflicullies  of 
his  task.  fhe  European  s\stem  reliews  the 
chief  execAili\e  of  this  direct  responsibilit\',  anil 
gi\es  the  cabinet  a  somewhat  different  place  in 
ihe  go\ernmental  organization. 

The  Watch  'I'ower  is  not  going  to  sa\  thai 
uiie  system  is  better  than  the  other.  Very  likely 
the  European  wa>'  is  better  for  Europe,  and  the 
American  wav  for  .America.     W  hat  do  vou  think? 


1\,'\  slour  \'lew  Ci'. 

AKlStini'.    HK1\M 
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rUE  BOILDER  PRESENIED  BY  IHE  CHILDREN  Ol    THE  PAX.UIA  CAN.\L  ZONE  TO  BE  PLACED   A.^  A  MEMORIAL 

AT  ROOSEVELT'S  GRAVE 


IN  ME.MORY  OF  ROOSEVELT 

The  second  anniversar>'  of  the  death  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was  observed  at  0\  ster  Ba\ .  quictl> , 
but  most  appropriately, 
by  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  ac- 
ceptance of  a  memorial 
gift  from  the  children  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
The  gift  was  a  boulder 
brought  from  the  place 
where  Mr.  Roosevelt 
made  an  address,  in  1906. 
when  he  traveled  through 
the  Zone.  The  stone 
will  rest  near  the  former 
President's  grave. 

.■\nother  memorial  of 
(he  great  .American  will 
be  the  Roosevelt  Memo- 
rial House.  It  will  be  in 
East  Twentieth  Street, 
-New  York  City,  and  will 
take  in  the  house  in 
which  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
born.  The  corner-stone 
of  the  building,  which 
will  be  restored  and  en- 
larged, was  laid  in  Jan- 
uary. General  Leonard 
Wood  performed  the 
ceremony.  The  general, 
as  we  all  know,  was  Mr.  Roosevelt's  close  friend, 
and  served  with  him  in  Cuba. 

These  obaers'ances  were  of  national  and  e\en 


international  significance,  for  the  memory  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  is  cherished  not  only  by 
.Americans,    but   in   many   other   countries,   and 

se\pral  foreign  nations  were  ofRcialK'  represented 


L'tid'^rHOuJ  A;  t'uderwuud 
GENERAL  WOOD  LAYING  CORNER-STONE  OP  THE  ROOSEVELT  NncMORlAL  HOUSE 


at  the  latter  ceremony.  .Americans  have  many 
faults,  but  no  one  can  accuse  us  of  fai  ing  to  ap 
preciate  and  honor  the  memories  of  our  great  men. 
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111'    WATCH   TOWIlR 


URBAN  AND  RURAL  POPl  LATION 

"Urban."  Ix'longing  to  urbs,  the  iit\-;  "rural," 
connectod  with  nis.  the  countr\-.  It  's  a  great 
many  xears  since  1  stiidieci  Latin,  but  I  remember 
that.  The  boys  and  girls  who  study  Latin  are 
likeh'  to  know  more  about  F.nglish  than  those  who 
don't  "take"  it. 

But  that  is  n't  wh.it  we  started  to  talk  about; 
the  fact  that  now,  lor  the  lirst  time  since  the 
United  Stales  came  into  being,  more  of  our  people 
live  in  the  cities  than  in  the  cotintrx .  In  making 
this  statement,  remember  that  an\-  town  of  more 
than  2500  is  included  in  the  city  class. 

The  1920  census  rejjorted  the  rural  pdjuilation 
as  51,390,739,  and  the  urban  as  54,3l8,();i2. 
City-and-lown  population  increased  5.6  jxt  cent, 
from  1910  to  1920.  This  increase  occurred  in  all 
the  states  except  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Mon- 
tana. Michigan  had  the  largest  increase.  In 
1910,  47.2  per  cent,  of  her  people  were  in  the 
towns  and  cities;  in  1920,  61.1  per  cent. 

In  Rhode  Island,  97  per  cent,  of  the  people  are 
in  the  towns  and  cities  of  more  than  2500  po|)tila- 
tion.  In  Massachusetts,  the  town-and-cit\-  per- 
centage is  94;  in  New  \'ork,  82;  in  New  Jerse>-,  78: 
in  California,  08;  and  in  Illinois,  67.  Mississipiji, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  7\rkansas,  and 
Sotith  Carolina  ha\e  the  highest  iiercentages  of 
rural  poptilation. 

Probably  the  ch.inge  in  ilie  national  distribu- 
tion of  population,  favoring  the  towns  and  cities, 
is  a  result  ol  the  war.  Many  families  went  to  the 
cities  lor  tlie  high  war-work  w.ages,  and  many 
returning  soldiers  who  had  formerly  lived  on 
farms  got  cil\  jol.is. 

rilROI  (.11    IIIK  WATCH  TOWKH'S 
TELESCOPK 

This  new>p,iper  head-line  cauglit  uiy  e\c: 
'T<e\"eniies  of  Britain  Show  Signs  of  Slump  - 
l-'stimates  for  the  ^■ear  .Ma\  Not  He  Reached,  but 
I-Apenditures  .\ie  Being  Sharplv  Cut."  Na- 
tional finance  ina\  seem  a  diflicull  subject,  Ijut 
\()n  can  make  a  g(jod  begimiing  toward  under- 
standing it  if  you  think  of  it  as  simil.u'  to  ruimiug 
,1  home  or  a  Inisiness.  There  's  so  much  nuMU  \ 
10  spend,  and  scj  nian\-  things  that  \ou  \\oul<l  like 
10  do  with  il.  C.eneralK-,  there  is  n'l  enough 
money  to  do  .ill  that  \ou  'd  like  lo,  and  \ou  ha\e 
lo  cut  some  ilem>  (low  n  antl  cj titers  oul.  <  io\ern- 
ments  ha\<'  lo  |)ractise  economy  jusi  a-,  indi- 
\  iduaU  do. 

Skc|(|^i,\kv  Cfii.ln'  was  conlialK  received  in 
Souih  .\meri(  .1,  but  his  \  isii  could  noi  go  (juile  s,, 
l.u  low.ird  slrengtheniug  international  ri>)aiionr- 
a>  it  would  have  if  we  had  not  been  just  on  the 
eve  (;l  ,(  new  administration.     The  South  Amer- 


ican C.overnmenis,  of  course,  were  wondering 
what  Mr.  Harding's  policy  would  be.  But  yoti 
camiot  "go  through  the  motions"  of  friendshi[i 
without  having  the  feeling  of  friendliness  encour- 
aged. .Anything  that  helps  North  and  South 
.America  better  to  tmderstand  (-ach  other  is  good. 

Dr.\matic  to  the  end,  d'Annunzio  addressed  this 
message  to  the  jjcople  of  Fiume  before  he  and  his 
legionaries  e\acuated  the  cil>-:  "1  abdicate,  and 
consign  m>-  powers  to  the  National  Council.  I 
ha\e  fought  for  an  ideal."  The  story  of  d'An- 
nunzio's  crusade  will  make  a  wonderful  book, 
when  il  comes  to  be  written. 

\  of  couki  read  aires  of  .ir'icles  about  the  "sit- 
uation" in  Russia,  and  not  get  as  clear  an  idea  as 
these  seven  words  from  the  head-lines  of  an  article 
abotit  soviet  trade  give  >ou :  "Trade  requires 
I-irodtiction  -and  commimism  kills  prodtiction." 
Talk  abotit  "the  whole  stor\-  in  a  nutshell"!  Here 
il  is  in  I  he  size  of  a  grass  seed. 

WoNDKK  what  a  Mexican,  reading  our  news- 
pa[)ers.  would  think  about  ilie  reports  of  hold-ups 
and  robberies.^  "If  this  be  treason  -"  Really, 
it  behooNes  us.  as  lhe>'  sa\',  to  see  ihat  laws  are 
enlorced  and  the  ]iiiblic  protected. 

1  )lsRl-.i.AKlilN(,.  r.iiher  leckle.^sK .  six  hgures  in 
each  number,  and  taking  oiil\  tin-  lirsl  two  fig- 
ures, denoting  millions  of  dollars,  Newfound- 
land's commerce  since  ihe  war  began  has  gone 
down  and  come  nii  .igain  like  this:  Imports, 
15.  IJ,  10,  21.  20.  ,^2.  40;  exports,  15.  1,^.  18,  22, 


34;  lotal.  30.  23.  ;,5,  43.  ,S7 


(Re 


member,  each  nimiber  means  so  maiu'  millions  of 
dollars.)  I'.ach  \car  since  1914-15,  when  ihe 
lol.il  (lrop])ed,  shows  ;in  increase.  The  fisheries 
ha\e  been  less  pro(lucii\e.  bin  the  pulp  anil 
lj,i|)er  iiiiiiisir\  has  been  going  .ihead  r.ipiilK  . 

.\s  Sw  il/i  li.iuil  is  prosperous  and  its  moue\'  has 
lull  Willie,  while  neighboring  countries  are  not 
able  lo  k<-ep  iheir  coinage  u|i  lo  standard,  the 
Swiss  are  using  ,1  system  of  barter — that  is. 
Hading  goods  lor  goods,  instead  of  laking  ])a\'  in 
money.  Thes  give  HungaiA,  for  instance, 
cattle  and  milk  in  exehange  lor  cemeni  and 
lurnitme. 

i  lit:  bal.ince  of  irade  in  Uncle  S.im's  fa\or  in 
1920  is  .soilielhing  more  than  two  billion  dollars, 
ihe  national  debt,  .it  the  end  of  ihe  \ear,  nearK 
iwenly-lonr  billions.  There  was  paid  on  this 
debl,  in  December,  >H)2, 1)32,073.  The  cost  of 
running  the  go\ernmenl  in  1919  was  eleven  bil- 
lions; in  102O,  live  billions. 
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1'Koru^.h.U  T1D.\L  I'LAM   A  1    IHh  MULTH  Ul-    I  HE  Kl\  EK  SEVERN  IN  ENGLAND 


GETTING   POWER   FROM    THE   MOON 

Or  what  use  is  ihc  niuoii — this  satellite  that 
ceaselessly  revoKes  around  us.''  As  far  as  we 
can  make  out.  it  is  a  perfectly  dead  world.  The 
most  powerful  telescopes  fail  to  disclose  the 
slightest  sign  of  life  upon  it.  It  seems  like  a  use- 
less ma.ss  of  matter  in  the  heaxens.  To  be  sure, 
it  is  a  beautiful  object  to  look  upon  and  it  is 
comforting  to  know  that  wc  have  a  near  and 
faithful  companion  in  our  endless  journey  around 
the  sun.  It  does  relieve  the  blackness  of  our 
nights,  but  it  receives  far  more  light  from  us 
than  we  do  from  it.  So  useless  has  the  moon 
seemed  that  the  ver>'  name  satellite  has  come  to 
represent  a  worthless  hanger-on — a  useless  fel- 
low who  trails  after  a  rich  or  powerful  man  for 
what  he  can  get  out  of  him. 

But  the  moon  is  far  from  being  a  useless  com- 
panion, and  some  day,  when  our  factor>'  wheels 
are  turned  by  moon  power  and  our  homes  lighted 
and  possibK'  heated  b>-  energy  from  this  ice-cold 
orb,  we  shall  begin  to  appreciate  the  services  of 
our  faithful  attendant.     .-Mthough   it   is  2,^8,000 


miles  awa\  froiu  ii>,  the  moon  is  doing  work 
upon  the  earth  and  has  been  doing  this  work  ever 
since  the  earth  was  formed.  Even  it  our  skies 
were  so  obscured  with  heavy  clouds  that  we  were 
unable  to  see  this  heavenly  object,  we  should  be 
aware  of  its  presence  because  of  the  tides  which 
sweep  around  the  earth  every  da>-.  Strangely 
enough,  there  are  two  tides  formed  oii  oiiiwsite 
sides  of  the  earth.  The  direct  pull  of  the  moon 
makes  a  tidal  swell  on  one  side  of  the  earth, 
while  the  tidal  swell  on  the  opposite  side  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  uioon  pulls  the  earth  away 
from  the  water  on  that  side.  The  sun,  too,  pro- 
duces a  small  tide,  and  when,  in  the  sjiring  of  the 
year,  the  .sun  and  moon  are  dircctb-  in  line  with 
us,  we  have  e-\tra-high  tides. 

For  years,  inventors  ha\ e  talked  of  harnessing 
these  tides  and  making  them  furnish  some  of  the 
energ\'  which  we  now  get  by  burning  coal.  Coal 
is  getting  more  precious  cverj'  year  and  it  won't 
last  forever.  The  power  we  get  from  streams 
caiuiot  begin  to  do  all  the  work  of  the  world. 
There  are  millions  and  millions  of  horse-power  in 
the  tides,  but  the  power  is  spread  o\  er  such  a  \  ast 


.i<-',i 
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■  iroa  th<it  cnornioiis  plants  miust  he  built  to  trap 
iiiough  power  to  be  worth  while.  In  some  few 
places,  where  the  coast-line  is  such  as  to  make  the 
tides  pile  up  to  a  considerable  height,  tide-mills 
have  been  built  for  grinding  grain,  but  the\' 
developed  \er\'  little  power.  Howcxer,  the  most 
Marions  drawback  is  that  the  power  is  generated 
only  at  certain  hours  of  the  da>'  and  tlie.se  hours 
change  from  day  to  da\-,  so  thai  often,  when  the 
power  is  most  needed,  the  mill-wheels  are  idle, 
.iwaiting  the  turn  of  the  tide.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  tidal  power  could  be  turned  into 
i-lectricity  and  be  stored  in  batteries,  so  that  it 
could  be  drawn  on  as  needed;  but  storage-bat- 
teries are  very  costh'  and  would  hardb'  pa\-  for 
any  considerable  amount  of  power.  .\nd  so 
tidal  power  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  by  engi- 
neers as  a  phantom  for  crank  inventor^  to  wrestle 
with. 

Imagine,  then,  the  astonishment  of  the  British 
|)ublic — the  conser\ati\e  British,  of  all  people! — 
when  they  opened  their  morning  paper  one  day 
last  November  anrl  read  that  there  was  a  plan 
under  way  to  build  ,i  great  tidal  plant  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Sc\ern  which  would  delixer 
.ilmost  as  much  power  as  all  the  h\dro-electric 
plants  at  Niagara  imt  together.  .\i  tirst  the\' 
dubbed  it  "another  of  those  wild  ^'ank(■(■  stock- 
selling  schemes,"  imtil  the\'  read  farther  and 
learned  that  the  plan  was  drawn  u()  b\-  the  Min- 
istrv  of  Transport,  an  official  de])artn)ent  of  the 
Uritish  Go\ernment.  'rhe>-  are  still  criticising 
iheir  Go\'ernmenl  for  springing  it  on  them  so 
-uddenK'  and  for  letting  the  newspapers  have  the 
^tor\'  before  it  had  been  (iresented  in  a  detailed, 
technical  report  to  their  engineering  .societies. 

The  plan  is  a  gigantic  one — big  enough  excn  to 
.istonish  US  here  in  .\merica,  where  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  de.il  with  big  undertakings.  The  tides 
on  the  south  and  western  coasts  of  England  rise 
inu(  h  higher  ih.in  they  do  on  most  of  our  coast- 
line. In  the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  there  is  ,t 
difference  between  ebb  and  flow  of  thirty  feet  al 
die  time  of  the  spring  tides.  High  as  this  is,  ii 
is  not  the  highest  tide  on  the  coast,  but  there  are 
other  reasons  wh\-  the  Se\-ern  was  picked  out  for 
the  hrst  big  tidal  plant.  .\f  a  point  where  the 
estuarx'  of  the  Severn  narrows  down  to  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  in  width,  a  concrete  dam  is  to 
li(_-  built.  It  so  hapiiens  that  the  estuary  is  par- 
lialK-  dammed  here  b\-  reefs  of  rock  that  reach 
LHil  from  either  slu)re.  These  rocks  are  exposed 
.it  low  tide  and  will  form  an  excellent  foundation 
for  the  dam,  which  must  be  \-cr>'  stanchly 
buill  to  stand  up  against  storm  billows  driven  b\- 
.-ou  til  westerly  gules.  Taking  advant-age  of  the 
lay  of  tJie  ree(s,  tjie  dam  will  not  nin  square  across 
the  Sp\ern,  but  will  l>e  built  in  the  form  of  tAvo 


willies  with  parallel  walls  running  up  the  river 
on  eVher  side  of  the  "shoots,"  as  the  ship  chan- 
nel is-callcd.  These  walls  will  end  in  an  artificial 
island.,  where  ship-locks  will  be  built  to  let  the 
vessels  through  to  a  shipping-basin  above  the 
dain.  At  this  point  a  bridge  will  be  built  across 
the  riviT.  and  railroad-trains,  which  heretofore 
have  h,»d  to  dive  through  a  tunnel  under  the 
Severn,  will  then  be  able  to  cro.ss  overhead.  The 
bridge  vnill  also  have  a  roadway  for  vehicles. 
There  wil]  be  a  loop  around  the  locks  so  that  when 
the  viaduct  is  interrupted  In  the  passage  of  a 
shi]!,  train,  and  vehicle  traffic  may  travel  around 
the  loop.  I'.lectric  locomotives,  like  those  at 
Panama.  \*ill  be  used  to  haul  the  ships  through 
the  locks.     . 

The  dam.  will  l)e  provided  with  sluice-gates 
that  will  open,  as  the  tide  is  rising,  to  let  water 
flow  into  ijie  tidal  reservoir  or  shipping-basin, 
but  when  tl»'  tide  turns  the\-  will  close  automatic- 
allv-  and  ln>.])  the  water  in  the  basin.  In  that 
jiart  of  the  dam  that  liorders  the  "shoots"  a 
series  of  tur'bines  will  be  installed,  with  electric 
generators  ccupled  to  them.  When  the  tide 
turns,  thewattrsin  the  basin  will  flow  out  through 
these  turbines  and  thus  generate  elcctricitj',  and 
tliev  will  keep  on  turning,  even  after  the  tide 
begins  to  How  Ivtck  again,  imtil  the  water  in  the 
shoots  rises  to  within  five  feet  of  the  level  in  the 
basin.  The  turbijies  will  not  work  with  a  head 
of  less  than  five  feet.  .Now  it  hajipeiis  that  at  the 
Sev(-rn  the  tide  flf^vs  in  much  faster  than  it  ebbs 
oui.  and  so  the  turbines  vvill  be  wcirking  seven 
.ind  -tanding  idle  csilv  live  hours.  ,ind  thev'  will 
be  producing  over  a  uiillion  horse-power!  All 
ilie  jiower-plants  at;  Niagara  I'alls  produce  onlv 
(i7,s."0o  horse-power*  btrt  thev-  produce  this  power 
rontinuouslv ,  while  the  Severn  plant  must  stand 
idle  part  of  the  time,  l^Iowever,  the  jilans  jiro- 
V  ide  for  storing  part  of  the  tidal  power,  so  that 
there  will  be  a  steady  output  of  half  a  niillion 
liorse-powc-i . 

Just  .iliovf  the  prcn)osed  dam,  the  river  Wve 
llows  into  the  Severn.  This  is  a  tidal  stream  for 
some  miles  back,  and  on  the  tidal  portion,  about 
ten  miles  from  the  mtiin  tidal  plant,  a  pum[)ing- 
platit  is  to  be  built.  Here,  electrically  driven 
centrifugal  pumps  will  draw  water  out  of  the 
\\">e  aiul  pump  it  into  a  large  reservoir  up  in  the 
hills.  .\  rock  tunnel,  forty  feet  in  diameter  and 
over  a  mile  long,  will  conduct  the  water  up  to  the 
reservoir.  The  pumps  will  be  driven  by  the  sur- 
|)lus  electrical  oi:erg>-  from  tlie  tidal  power-plant. 
When  the  tidal  turbines  slow  down,  the  current 
will  be  shut  off  from  the  pumps,  and  tlien  the 
water  in  the  reservoir  will  flow  back  down  the 
tunnel  and  through  turbines  which  will  churn  out 
electricitv'  to  piece  out  the  lowered  output  from 
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the  tidal  turbines;  and  when  the  tidal  turbines 
stand  idle,  all  the  burden  of  keeping  the  elecrric 
mains  supplied  witli  current  will  be  assumed' b> 
the  turbines  at  the  pumping-plant.  Ever>'  bit 
of  work  done  in  raising  water  up  to  the  reservoir 
will  be  gi\en  back  when  the  water  flows  out 
again,  except  for  losses  due  to  friction  of  the 
machinery-  or  friction  of  the  water  in  the  tunnel. 

Altogether  it  is  a  most  ambitious  scheme;  ami 
with  500.000  horse-power  a\  ailable.  man\-  manu- 
facturing plants  will  be  attracted  to  this  region, 
just  as  they  ha\  e  been  to 
the  vicinity  of  Niagara. 
It  is  estimated  that  the 
plant  will  save  about  ten 
million  tons  of  coal  per 
year.  A  statement  was 
made  in  the  British  Par- 
liament which  will  gi\e 
some  idea  of  the  \ast- 
ness  of  the  undertaking. 
It  was  said  that  the  con- 
struction of  this  tidal 
plant,  including  the 
pumping-plant  tunnel 
and  reservoir,  would  re- 
quire the  work  of  lO.ooo 
men  for  seven  years. 

If  the  Severn  i)lant  is 
really  built  and  proves 
a  success,  there  are  manv 
other  places  in  the  world 
where  similar  plants 
might  be  built.  In  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  for  in 
stance,  the  tide  rises  a> 
high  as  seventy-  feet.  It  would  be  too  much  of  a 
task  to  build  a  dam  across  the  broad  and  stormy- 
inouth  of  this  bay,  but  there  are  certain  inlets 
along  the  bav-  that  might  be  used  to  produce 
millions  of  horse-iwwer  and  which  would  convert 
the  bleak  regions  of  Nova  Scotia  into  thriving 
industrial  renters. 

A.   RfssiiLL  Bond. 

■LIGHTER   THAN    CORK" 

We  must  score  another  success  for  science.  What 
liad  for  years  been  thought  an  utter  impossibilitv\ 
— fmding  a  suitable  substitute  for  cork, — has  at 
last  been  accom|ilished.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
this  substitute  is  a  wood  and  comes  from  a  tree 
that  has  long  been  known  and  for  years  has  been 
despised  and  spurned  as  of  no  possible  use.  Balsa 
wood  it  is  called,  and  it  is  not  only  lighter  than 
cork,  but  is  as  actually  durable  as  spruce. 

For  years  balsa  wood  has  been  used  by  natives 
of  Ecuador  in  the  construction  of  their  rafts. 
Outside  of  serving  for  this  purpose,  however,  it 


was  for  some  time  a  drug  on  the  market.  The  real 
worth  of  the  [product  was  not  discov-ered  until  new 
types  of  ship  davits,  which  made  it  possible  for 
two  men  to  launch  a  boat  safely  on  the  roughest  of 
seas,  were  patented.  After  this  efTort  to  make 
trav-eling  at  sea  safer,  it  was  realized  that  some 
more  efficient  form  of  material  was  needed  in  the 
jierfeclion  of  life-saving  appliances  than  the  cork 
which  was  l)eing  used  in  the  ordinary  life  sav-ers. 
When  it  appeared  that  there  was  no  adequate 
substitute  for  cork,  lialsa  wood  stepped  into  the 


NOT  so  HEAVY  AS  IT  LOOKS— CAKKMNc.  l.cH,>  - 
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breach,  .\fter  many  e.\periment>.  its  sponsors  al- 
most decided  that  it  would  not  do.  It  was  dif- 
ficult to  prepare,  decayed  rapidly-,  and  gradually 
leaked  vv-ater.  After  many-  attempts  to  treat  it,  a 
process  was  perfected  whereby-  a  v\-aterproof 
mixture  could  be  brought  to  the  center  of  any- 
piece  of  timber,  coating  the  cells  and  ducts  with 
an  extremely-  thin  permanent  film. 

After  further  development  and  experiment,  the 
wood  was  finally  approv-ed  as  satisfactory  by 
experts.  Balsa  wood  now  plays  an  important 
part  in  all  life-saving  appliances.  U  has  recently 
also  come  into  great  demand  in  varied  lines  of 
manufacture  in  which  an  exceedingly-  light  wood 
is  required. 

In  the  rapid  development  of  the  airplane,  which 
was  necessitated  by  the  vital  part  which  air-fight- 
ing played  during  the  war,  balsa  wood  assumed 
an  added  importance.  In  the  construction  of  the 
wings  on  the  modern  hydroplane,  after  many  ex- 
periments, it  was  discov-ered  that  the  only  thing 
which  could  make  them  both  light  and  strong,  and 
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£)  Univ.  rsul.      liLlliaiirs  ,Si-ni.. 

liQLAi.  \vi:h.hts  of  cokk,  at  rni';  i,k1'  i,  and 

HAI-SA  WOOD.  AT   IHli  RK.IIT 


thus  bring  (lie  iiiacliiiie  to  llie  hij;lii'sl  stale  v\ 
cliicicnr\-,  was  balsa  wood.  Ik'iug  lighter  than 
Lork,  and  in  addition  very  dinablc.  made  it  excel- 
lent nialeri.tl  for  \\ing-brace<.  The  wood,  when 
used  lor  ih.il  imrpose.  is  \  eneered  on  both  side-- 
with  tiber-board  one  thirl) -second  oi  an  indi 
thick,  and  cut  to  form  a  lattice  web. 

The  scientific  name  of  balsa  wood  is  Ocliroiiu! 
lu^opii^.  IIk'  tree  in  appearance  resembles  the 
North  .\merican  cottonwood,  (he  bark  being 
fairK  snioolh,  while  the  wood  ilsell  looks  like 
pine.  The  leawsare  \ cry  large <m  a  \oung  plant, 
ofleti  two  or  three  feet  across,  growing  smaller  a- 
the  trees  grow  older. 

In  cutting  across  sections  ot  balsa  wood,  no 
annual  rings  are  \isiblc,  for.  as  in  many  other 
tropical  woods,  the  growth  is  continuous  the 
\car  arounrl.  When  dry,  balsa  weighs  only  7.;, 
pounds  iier  cubic  foot,  while  cork  occupying  the 
same  space  weiglis  i;v7  pounds. 

In  spile  of  its  \er>-  light  weight,  tests  made  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 'iVchnology  ga\e 
the  strength  of  balsii  wood  as  being  fully  one  half 
that-  of  spruce.  This  strength  comes  from  its 
peculiar  structure,  it  I  icing  made  up  of  large, 
barrel-shaped  cells.  The  wood  is  practicalb-  pure 
cellulose. 


I'he  niosl  astonishing  feature  about  the  tree  i- 
the  rapidil\'  of  its  growth.  Records  show  that 
trees  have  grown  from  the  planting  of  the  seed  to  a 
height  of  thirt\-six  feet  in  one  \ear.  Professor 
Rowies  has  made  records  showing  that  the  tree 
increase--  in  diameter  al)out  h\e inches  per  year,  so 
ih.il  a  tree  of  Irom  twenly-foiir  to  thirty  inches  in 
diameter  can  be  produced  in  Irom  fi\e  to  six  years. 

\\  hen  normal  conditions  are  again  established, 
>(  ientists  claim  that  the  most  \aluablc  use  ol 
balsa  wood  will  undoubtedly  lie  itsemplo\-ment  in 
Insul.tting  the  human  race  against  heat  and  cold. 
Because  of  its  cellular  texture  and  the  absettce  of 
libers  in  its  structure,  it  possesses  the  qualities  for 
-uch  Usage  in  a  remarkalily  high  degree. 

James  .\nueuson. 

A   MAMMOTH   YELLOW-JACKET'S   NEST 
A  Kt.siDK-xr  of  Sanl'ord,  Idorida.  i>--  the  owner  of 
w  hat  is  probabK'  the  largest  yellow -jacket's  iicsl  in 
this  country.     It  was  fotind  last  summer  by  two 
blackberPi'-pirkers   in    a    swamp   six    miles   from 


Tills    'rAI  AC1-'  IN   WHICH  I.IM.D  A  HI  NUKKl)  l^H  liliNs 

S.inturd.  This  nest  is  (>'.  feet  high  and  loA  feet  in 
circumference.  It  was  built  around  a  pine-tree, 
closcK-  entwined  with  \ines  and  other  foliage, 
and,  in  cutting  these  away,  great  care  was  required 
in  order  not  to  damage  the  nest,  to  say  nothing 
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of  the  danger  of  being  stung  to  death.  The 
owner  says  it  \vas  impossible  to  approximate  the 
number  of  colonies  that  were  in  the  nest,  for  more 
than  a  hundred  queens  were  killed  in  the  smoking- 
out  process. 

In  answer  to  a  letter  of  inquir>-,  the  owner 
declares  that  this  is  not  a  hornet's  nest,  as  one 
might  natural!)'  conclude  from  its  shape  and  size. 
He  also  says  tiiat  in  that  country  the  yellow- 
jacket  sometimes  builds  its  nest  above  ground, 
though  the  natives  say  this  is  the  largest  nest  of 
the  kind  they  have  ever  seen.  It  took  two  men  a 
week  to  get  the  nest  out  of  the  woods,  two  da\s 
of  this  time  being  consumed  in  fighting  tlie 
"critters."  H.  E.  ZiMMER>r.\N'. 

THE   SARGASSO   WEED 

One  of  the  most  singular  of  all  the  plants  to  be 
found  in  the  sea  is  the  Sargasso  or  gulfweed 
{Sar^assitm  baccifenim).  This  forms  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  that  vast  floating  mass  of  weed 
which  goes  to  the  making  of  the  Sargasso  Sea  and 


-  \R(,.VSSO  WliLD.  SHOWING  .WK  S.\CS 

other  similiar  accumulations  in  the  Atlantic. 
.•\s  a  matter  of  fad  there  are  several  of  these 
masses  of  weed,  but  of  the  two  most  important  the 
larger  lies  to  the  southwest  of  the  Azores  and  the 
smaller  between  the  Bernnidas  and  the  Bahamas. 
It  is  considered  that  these  two  masses  cover  an 
area  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  continent  of 
Europe.  In  these  regions  the  quantity  of  floating 
seaweed  is  so  great  that  the  progress  of  ships  is 
seriously  impeded. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  thai  the  origin  of  these 
huge  accumulations  is  not  exactU'  known.  One 
.theory  which  has  been  advanced  is  that  the  Sar- 
gasso weed  spends  its  time  as  a  floating  plant. 
growing  and  multipKing  in  this  slate.  The  air 
sacs,  plainly  seen  in  the  illustration,  certainly  help 
to  support  the  weed  in  the  water.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  declared  that  this  great  mass  of  vege- 
tation that  goes  to  the  formation  of  the  Sargossa 
Sea  has  been  brought  there  b\  ocean  currents.  Its 
origin  is  said  to  be  on  the  shores  of  Florida  and 
the  Bahamas,  though  there  is  no  great  amount 


of  evidence  to  show  that  the  weed  grows  there 
to  any  e.\tent  as  an  attached  plant. 

S.  Leonard  Bastin. 

HUNTING   FOR  PEARLS  WITH   X-RAYS 

\\  HEN  the  pearl-divers  of  Ceylon  bring  up  oysters 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  they  have  no  way  of 
telling  whether  they  contain  an\-  pearls  except  by 
opening  the  shells,  which  kills  the  oyster,  If  they 
find  a  good-sized  pearl,  well  and  good;  but  if  not. 


TESTING  PEARL-OYSTERS  WITH  THE  X-R.\V 

the  oyster  cannot  be  put  back  into  the  sea  to 
grow  a  pearl. 

Sometimes  a  pearl  is  there,  but  is  too  small  to  be 
worth  much.  If  the  o\'ster  were  not  killed,  it 
could  be  planted  again  in  the  liottom  of  the  sea, 
and  in  course  of  time,  the  pearl  would  grow  large 
enough  to  be  worth  a  lot  of  inone\ .  RecentU- 
it  has  been  discovered  that  with  an  X-ray  ma- 
chine it  is  possible  to  see  tlie  pearls,  which  show 


liiuruuci.iuul  X'),,  I,' 

AN  X-RAY  SHOWING  A  CEAKL  IN  THIC  LOWER 
I.EIT-HAND  OYSTER 

up  as  dark  spots,  without  harming  the  ojster, 
and  in  this  wa\'  thousands  of  oysters  may  be 
saved  from  needless  destruction. 

.\,  RissEi.i.  Bond, 
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FOR   VERY   LITTLE   FOLK 


11.    THE  TWINS  AS  PISSV- WILLOWS  PLAY, 


12.    AND  OITDOORS  DO  THE  SAME  NEXT  DAY, 
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ST.   NICHOLAS  LEAGUE 


"A    lIEAUINt^    lOR    M\k(  H."       IIV    IKJUE^    I:.    Mil  [.F.R. 
(SILVER   BADGE) 

At  intervals,  you  will  recall,  we  have  printed  on  this  page 
letters  from  zealous  young  contributors  avowing  their 
devotion  and  loyalty  to  the  Leagi^'e;  and  most  of  these 
have  been  sent  in  by  girl  readers.  But  here  is  one  (out 
of  many  that  have  come  to  us)  showing  that  the  Sr. 
XlcHOL.\s  boys  cherish  an  equalh'  ardent  appreciation 
of  the  magazine  and  the  I.e.ague: 

Dkar  Sr.  XlCHOLAS:  .\t  present.  1  think  tliat  the  lapi-1  of  mv 
< oat  is  quite  gloriously  decorated.  Below,  is  the  silver  b;idti<- 
(Which  you  gave  me  for  a  photograph  in  St.  Xicuoi.as  Leai.it-: 
Competition  Xo.  231),  and  above  it  is  the  gold  badge  (which 


'Lime  to-day  I.  Thank  you  everso  much  for  it.  1  think  it  is  great 
to  have  tlie  shield  of  the  United  States  of  America  on  it.  I  think 
that  the  Leagce  has  helped  more  than  anything  else  to  make 
photography  my  hobby.    I  enjoy  the  hobby  ver>'  much. 

I  think  that  Sr.  Xicholas  is  a  dandy  loo^r  American  maga- 
zine. In  the  last  numbers  1  have  especially  enjoyed  "Boy  Hunt- 
ers in  Demerara."  and  "The  Dragon's  Secret."  I  think  that  it 
was  great  to  have  something  on  the  three  htmdredth  anniversary 
of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  it.  They  may  have  only 
a  few  thou-sand  direct  descendants  in  tliis  countr\'.  but  their 
theories  of  self-government,  religious  freedom,  social  equality, 
have,  in  my  opinion,  made  Plymouth  Rock  the  corner-stone  of 
this  nation.    .    .    . 

It  is  quite  cold  here.  This  morning  the  thermometer  regis- 
tered nineteen  degrees  below  zero.  It  has  been  a  moderate  winter 
\  for  the  ..\dirondacks)  as  this  is  only  the  third  day  this  winter  when 
the  thermometer  has  been  below  zero.  The  skeeing  and  the  coast- 
mg  have  been  excellent. 

Thanking  yon  again  for  the  beautiful  badge,  and  wishing  the 
l.EAt.tT-:  and  St.  Xicholas  the  best  of  Xew  Years.  I  am. 
Your  interested  and  devoted  reader. 

James  C.  Perkins.  Jr.  {A<iE  15). 

P.  S.  Don't  imagine  that  because  I  have  both  badges  I  am 
Koing  to  quit  before  1  am  eighteen' 

Xot  only  is  this  letter  most  welcome  as  a  Irank  and 
honest  tribute,  but  especially  pleasing  also  is  that  verbal 
riash-light  of  a  postscript,  so  characteristic  of  100'; 
.\merican  boys  in  general  and  of  I,E.\(.fE  members  in 
particular!  .Vnd  let  them  all  remember  that  they  do  not 
have  to  "quit"  even  at  the  "dreaded  age  of  eighteen,"  as 
it  is  frequent h' called  in  their  letters.  For  they  can  still 
■graduate"  into  the  main  i)ages  of  St.  Xicholas — and 
of  other  magazines — and  win  the  literary  and  artistic 
honors  that  so  many  grown-up  Le.^gl'E  members  have 
alread\'  achieved. 


PRIZE   COMPETITION   No.  252 

(In  niakiny  au.ird>  conirilmior-'  ages  are  consiciered) 

Gold  Badge,  Jennie  Nizzardini  (age  14),  .\iw  N  ork.  SiKer  Badges,  Mary  Virginia  Lloyd  lage  12), 

New  York;  Edna  Boyne  (age 


PROSE. 

Texas;  Harriott  B.  Churchill  (age  i.v,  N'c«'  N'ork;  Eleanor  Hughes  (age  ill 
i,V'.  New  York;  Muriel  I.  Thomas  (ago  16),  Pennsylvania. 

VERSE.     Cold  Badge,  Margaret  Hayes  Irish  (age  161,  .New  York.    Silver  Badges,  Rudolph  Cook  lage  17\ 
Wisconsin;  Rose  J.  Rushlow  (age  15),  \"erinonl ;  John  Irving  Daniel  (age  i;!,  New  Jersey. 
DRAWINGS.     Gold  Badge,  Marjorie  Henderson  (age  151,  Penns\  hania.    Silver  Badges,  Penelope  Lewis 
age  12),  Connecticut;  Dorothy  C.  Miller  (age  16),  New  Jersev ;  Selma  Morse  (age  16),  New  York;  Doris  E. 
Miller  (age  14),  Montana;  Florence  Harriett  Noll  (age  13),  Missouri. 

PHOTOGRAPHS.     C>old  Badge>,  Helen  E.  Faber  (age  15),  .New  Jersey;  Lillis  Leland  (age  13),  Massachu- 
setts.   Silver  Batlges,  Jane  Fisher  (age  ui,  Illinois;  Marion  Johnson  (age  141,  Illinois;  Gertrude  Marshall 
(age  i,^),  Xew  Hampshir.';  Marion  A.  Tombo  (age  171.  liaK  ;  Sally  Holcomb  (age  16),  Xew  ^ork. 
PUZZLE-MAKING.     Silver  Badgi-,  Stephen  Emery  -age  131,  Penns\lvaiiia;  Albert  A.  King,  Jr.  (age  10), 
W'a-hington, 

PUZZLE  ANSWERS,     t  .olil   Badge,  Peter  T.  Byrne   (age    14),  New    N'ork.     Siher    Badge.  Mary  Isabel 
Fry  (age  141.  .\rizona. 
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IHE    .\IOR.\I\G   STAR 

BY    SARAH    A.    ZIMMERMAN    (AGE    l6) 

(Honor  Member) 
OvT  of  the  mist,  as  the  dawn  winds  whist,  glided  swiftly 

tlie  Morning  Star, 
.\ml  wc  lacked  about,  with  a  gladsome  shout,  as  our 
blue  trail  gleamed  afar: 
"Uh.  the  brine  and  the  shine  of  the  ocean  's  mine 
.\nd  the  sea-breeze  goes  to  my  head  like  wine!" 
'  r  was  lengthy  miles  to  the  Beautiful  Isles,  where  the 
fruits  of  heaven  are. 

By   the  coral  caves,   on   the  glass\-  naves,  close  to  a 

tropical  shore. 
We  sighted   a   ship,    that  an   inky   strip  at   her   lofty 
masthead  wore. 
So  wc  boarded  and  slew,  like  brave  seamen  and  true, 
Laughing  to  think  of  our  ship  in  view 
I  nharmed — but  ah!  wc  turned  and  saw  she  'd  gone — 
and  we  saw  her  never  more! 

Somewhere  in  the  night  where  the  breakers  fight  the 

crags  in  the  old.  old  \va\'. 
.\  lonely  bark  sails  the  waters  dark  in  a  veil  of  tumbling 
spray. 
.\nd  the  wild  rough  gales  have  tattered  her  sails. 
.And  she  's  drifting  on  over  shadows'  trails — 
But   the  god  o'  the  deep,  his  watch  will  keep,  till  lici 
name-star  brings  the  day. 

The  hearth-fires  glow  in  glad  homes,  we  know,  in  the 

town  by  the  ocean  bar. 
But  the  eyes  of  \'our  crew  are  wet  for  you.  our  beautiful 
Morning  Star! 
Un  the  heaving  tide,  in  your  lonely  pride. 
Through  the  rainy  dark,  may  the  good  saints  guide 
To  the  Beautiful  Isles  when  morning  smiles,  where  the 
fruits  of  heaven  are. 

.■\  str.\n(;e  mist.'Xke 

BY    .MARY    VTRnlNIA    T.LOYO    (AGK    I  .^^ 

(Silver  Badge) 

This  little  incident  happened  during  the  first  week  of 
m>-  freshman  year  at  high  school.  I  was  all  that  fresh- 
men are  supposed  to  be.  having  more  than  the  ordinary 
share  of  freshness.  I  had  to  have  a  reason  for  all  that 
was  said  or  done. 

One  day,  in  Latin  class,  all  but  four  pupils  received 
cards  from  the  teacher.  When  she  passed  me  without 
giving  me  one.  I  was  indignant.  I  held  up  my  hand. 
and.  when  given  permission  to  speak,  told  her  in  an 
injured  tone  that  I  had  not  been  given  one. 

"You  'd  better  be  glad."  she  replied,  smiling. 

The  cards  she  had  given  out  were  detention  cards, 
which,  as  their  name  implies,  detain  pupils  after  school, 
for  various  reasons. 

WTien  I  found  this  out.  I  was  very  glad  that  the 
teacher  had  made  what  I  thought,  at  first,  a  strange 
mistake  (but  which  was  really  a  glad  surpriaej. 

A   STR.ANGE    MISTAKE 

(A  True  Story) 

BY   H.\RRIOTT    B.    CHVRCHILL    (AGE    13) 

(Siher  Badge) 

To  really  appreciate  the  humor  in  the  tale  I  am  about 

to  relate,  one  should  have  a  personal  acquaintance  with 

mj'  cultured   little  grandmother,  who  was  the  wife  of  a 

distinguished  New  England  professor. 

One  day.  while  she  was  shopping  in  Boston,  she 
chanced  to  stand  beside  a  lady  who  had  laid  her  umbrella 
on  the  counter.     After  completing    her  purchase,  my 


grandmother,  in  an  absent-minded  wa\-,  picked  up  the 
umbrella  of  the  other  lady.  The  lady  told  her  in  a 
heated  way  that  the  umbrella  belonged  to  her.  My 
grandmother  begged  her  pardon  and  wondered  why 
she  herself  had  not  brought  an  umbrella  with  her,  as 
the  day  looked  showery.  Then  she  remembered  that 
there  were  some  umbrellas  belonging  to  the  famil>'  in 
the  repair  shop  and  thought  that  this  would  be  a  good 
time  to  get  them. 

.\fter  getting  the  unilnellas  she  took  a  street-car  to 
South  Station  and  chanced  to  sit  down  opposite  the 
lady  whose  mnbrella  she  had  started  to  take.  The 
lady  looked  her  up  and  down,  seeing  that  Grandmother 
had  three  or  four  umbrellas,  and  siiid.  "So  you  did  have 
some  success!" 


%S3^. 


'  A(.ONO   THE  WAV.  BV  M.\R1U.V  JOHNSON,   A(.E    I.} 

(SILVIiR    BAIK.E) 

THE    .MORNING    STAR 

BY    .MARGARET    HAYES    IRISH    (ACE    I6) 

(Gold  Budge.     Silver  Badge  won  May,  igi?) 
1'ale  daughter  of  the  moon,  serenely  high. 
In  the  cool  void  of  everlasting  peace — 
Enthroned,  midst  sounds  of  heavenly  harmony 
That  echo  on  where  other  voices  cease. 
Thou  art  the  light  of  all  the  morning  sky. 
So  darkly  blue  before  the  coming  dawn. 

I'ar.  far  below  thee,  softly,  warningly. 
.\  thousand  unheard  breezes  sigh,  "Begone! 
The  day  is  near!"    XnA  art  thou  then  too  proud 
To  fice  with  thy  companions  of  the  night. 
Before  the  radiant  sun's  majestic  might? 
His  fiery  rays  will  quench  thy  little  gleam. 
Vet  thou  art  unafraid,  disdaining  flight, 
.\nd  in  th\-  (pieenly  purity  supreme. 

A    STRANGE    MISTAKE 

BY    ELEANOR    HUGHES    (AGE    II) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Mother.  Daddy,  and  I  had  just  come  back  to  the  hotel 
after  a  da\'  of  sight-seeing  in  New  York. 

A  knock  was  heard,  and  Daddy,  on  going  to  the  door, 
was  handed  a  small  envelop  by  a  messenger.  He 
opened  it  and  found,  to  his  astonishment,  two  subscrib- 
ers' tickets  to  the  opera.  Mother  and  Daddy  decided 
they  had  been  loaned  to  them  l)\-  some  friend.  Mother 
invited  a  lady  to  go  with  her.  for.  as  I  was  too  small  to 
be  up  so  late.  Daddy  insisted  upon  keeping  me  company. 

Mother  met  her  friend  and  they  went  to  the  opera 
house.  When  they  handed  the  tickets  to  the  usher  he 
looked  rather  puzzled  and  exclaimed:  "This  is  strange! 
the  owner  of  these  seats  is  occupying  them  with  a 
friend.  Just  a  minute.  I 'Ileal!  the  manager."  About 
five  minutes  elapsed  befoie  he  returned  with  the  maiui- 
ger.  a  very  foreign-looking  man.     .\s  he  spoke  quite 
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broken  Enslisli.  it  was  hard  to  understand  hnii,  bin 
this  is  what  motlier  made  out.  The  ticket?  had  been 
sent  to  the  wrong  room  in  the  hotel,  and  the  owner, 
beiny  a  well-known  patron,  had  been  allowed  to  take 
tile  seats.  "But."  said  the  manager,  "now  you  are  in. 
1    II  try  to  find  scats  for  you." 

Meanwhile.  Motlier  was  undergoing  all  sorts  of 
embarrassment,  with  her  guest  right  at  her  elbow. 

Tlie\-  were  given  some  seats,  not  quite  as  good  as  the 
first  ones,  but  more  expensive  than  Mother  would  have 
cared  to  purchase.  .Xs  they  sat  down.  .Mother  heaved 
a  sigh  oi  relief,  then  each  Ijurst  out  laughing  over  their 
unusual  experience. 

Later.  Motiur  read  iti  the  paper  that  the  performance 
had  been  the  tni-'st  brilliant  of  the  season. 


A    HLAIUM,    FOR    MARCH 
ItV   DOKorUY  C.    MU.I.KR,  AGE    l6.      Ivn.\-KK    HAIn.h) 

A    SIK.\.\GE    MIST.XKK 

»V  KDNA  BOVNE  I AGK  I?) 
l.S'lVl'tT  Badge' 
In  tlie  Battle  ol  t  liancellorsvillc.  May.  i.S6.j.  the  South 
lost  one  of  its  ablest  commanders.  Stonewall  Jackson. 
\vho  was  accidentally  shot  by  his  own  men  while  he 
advanced  through  a  small  patch  of  woods  west  ol 
("hancellorsville  to  get  between  Hooker  and  the  rivei. 
cut  off  the  I'nion  General's  retreat,  and  push  his  arnn 
against  Lee's,  which  would  crush  it.  He  was  confident 
of  success  and.  believing  that  the  enemy  was  fleeing. 
rode  beyond  his  pickets  to  reconnoiter.  although  warned 
bv  a  member  of  his  staff  to  stay  back.      In  reality,  onh 


one  of  the  enemy's  divisions  had  been  routed,  and 
directly  in  front  of  Jackson  was  a  Union  regiment, 
which,  hearitig  foot-steps,  fired  a  volley  which  the  con- 
federates returned.  It  was  one  of  their  balls  that 
pierced  Jackson's  hand  and  shattered  his  arm.  He  was 
carried  to  tlie  rear,  where  his  arm  was  amputated;  and 
although  his  wounds  healed,  he  contracted  pneumonia 
and  died,  saying.  "Let  us  cross  the  river  and  rest  be- 
neath the  trees" 

In  losing  Jackson.  .Xmerica  lost  one  of  her  best  generals 
— b\-  a  mistake. 

TlIK    MOR.\lN<;    ST.\K 

KV    lllXli.S     L.    RIMMONS    {.XCE    I4) 

( Honor  Member) 
Oh.  niorniug  star  that  shinest  in  the  blue. 
0\\,  grasses  wet  with  sjiarkling  diamond  dc\s'. 
i)h.  birds  that  carol  forth  yonr  morning  lay. 
Oh.  heralds  sweet  that  usher  in  the  da>'. 
Be  glad!  lor  joy  is  mine  to-day.     Rejoice! 
.\nd  I  \vill  join  you  \\ilh  m\'  feeble  \'oice. 

\\  heti  \fstermorn  I  sa\\'  the  sun  arise. 

All  teal -dimmerl  were  the  morning's  clear  blue  e>-es. 

.\nd  mine  alike  ui-re  tilled  with  tears  unshed. 

.\nd  all  m\*  soul  was  awed  with  untold  dread. 

I  littli-  <lreamed  that  eie  the  coming  morn. 

1  his  \\ear\   hi^art  sh<.)ulrl  wake  to  jo\-  new  born. 

.\s  little  do  I  know  what  will  belall 
"ro-inorro\\'  ere  the  birds  begin  to  call. 
.\iir|  dew  to  sparkle  on  the  long  grass-blades. 
.\nd  tliou  to  shine  across  the  summer  glades. 
I'erliaps  m\'  soul  will  thrill  to  new  delight. 
]*eiluii)s  (  '11  mourn,  h<-iett  r)l  \\^^\^\^  so  bright. 

But  thou  dost  know  all  past  and  lulure  things. 
M\-  pett\'  lin[ies.  an'l  secrets  of  great  kings; 
eHi  star,  canst  thou  not  speak  aii'l  prophesy 
My  tate.'     Oh.  no!  't  is  bi'tter  not.  lor   I 
.\in  happ>"  in  in\'  io>'  io-da\-. 
.Not  seeing  all  the  shadows  on  ni>'  wa\'. 

.\    STR.WOK    MISTAKK 

1,1    Vrne  Story 

BY    .MARY     toil.  A    MASON     'V.li     14^ 

Many  ye.us  ago.  when  my  father  was  a  young  doctoi 
practising  out  West,  he  was  suddenly  called  to  a  distant 
ranch  wlii-re  there  had  been  an  accident.  Snatcliing 
up  his  small  black  kit.  In-  jumped  on  his  horse  and 
(jiliekh-  r'.)de  to  the  scene  e^f  the  trouble. 


Mii>i»LLro.N'.  .\GE   1 


liV    K.KIALL    Al'liVKt. 
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BY    Bl'RROWS  MORE  RV.   Ar.E    IJ 


BY  lAXE  FI^HF.R.  AGE  12.    (SILVER  BADGE) 

••ALONC.    THE    W.AV 


BY  MARION   SVMES.   ACE    13 


On  the  way  liome  lie  stopped  at  a  small  \'illage.  enter- 
ing several  stores  and  pharmacies  to  make  purchas3s. 
In  one  of  these  the  little  bag  was  misplaced,  but  he  did 
not  miss  it  until  he  arrived  home  again.  As  it  was  then 
quite  late,  my  father  did  not  go  back  to  look  for  it. 
but  sent  word  to  the  local  paper  at  the  village  to  print 
a  "Lost"  advertisement  of  a  small  black  bag  belonging 
to  a  doctor.     "Finder  will  please  return,"  etc. 

For  several  days  he  heard  nothing  from  it,  but  at 
last  one  morning  a  man  rode  up  to  the  gate  with  the 
long-lost  article  in  his  hand.  When  my  father  went 
down  to  identify  and  take  it,  the  man  exclaimed : 
'Hold  on  here!  This  here  reads.  'Lost — one  little 
black  doctor's  kit.'  etc.  \ow  you  ain't  little  and  you 
ain't  black,  and  what  claim  you  've  got  on  it,  I  don't 
see."  With  that  he  prepared  to  leave.  After  laughing 
heartily  at  the  joke,  my  father  soon  con\'inced  tlie 
man  of  liis  "strange  mistake.  " 

THE    MORNING    STAR 
BY   kUIXJLPlI   COOK    (ace    17) 
(Si her  Badge) 
When  night  falls  over  the  Cumberlands. 
Sweet  peace  steals  over  my  weary  heart. 
As  clean  breezes  whisper  and  murmur  to  me. 
All  is  hushed  as  Night  sjH^aks  to  my  soul  in  a  dream. 

"1  am  the  Night,    I  see  afar.    My  soft  wings  are  spread 
Over  all  the  world  in  brooding  peace. 
I  lull  the  ocean  waves  to  rest 
And  watch  the  golden  pathway  ripple  and  glow  'itealli- 

a  yellow  moon. 
\'ast  Peace!    The  silver  ships  are  sailing 
Like  phantoms  through  the  wide,  starlit  sea. 

But  all,  the  Crosses  of  Flanders!    With  healing  touch. 
I  brood  above  them,  and  with  velvet  dimness 
Hide  the  fearful  scars  where  soft  they  glimmer,  palely 

white. 
Nodding  poppies  drink  the  wine-like  air 
.•\nd  splash  the  sickly  green  with  living  red. 
Each  sloped  cup  bums;  her  heavy  heart 
Weighs   and    bends   the    tender   stem,    where    soldiers 

dream  and  wonder 


Who  lulls  them  to  this  sweet,  sweet  rest. 
Just  as  their  mothers  sang,  so  sing  1. 
I  tuck  each  lad  gently'in  coverlets  of  mist. 
Of  silver-gray  shadows  and  soft  moonlight. 
I  am  the  Night,  the  Mother  of  the  dead." 

The  watch-dog's  bark  sounds  clear  over  the  cold  flushed 

hills. 
As  a  last  morning  star  gleams  bright  and  melts  into  the 

dawn. 


SILVER    BADGE) 


A    STR.\NGE    MISTAKE 
(.4  True  Slory) 
BY  hp:i.en  elmira  waite  (age  17) 
(Honor  Memhcr) 
"G1RI.S.  girls,  it  's  St.  Nicholas!  "     Bess  tore  upstairs 
with  her  prize.     It  was  a  dull,  rainy  day  in  early  No- 
vember, and  the  girls  were  surprised  and  delighted  at 
the  unexpected  arrival  of  the  magazine. 

"No."  said  Bess,  holding  fast  her  treasure,  "it  's 
mine;  I  had  it  first!" 

"All  right,"  returned  Ellen.  "But />/ease  tell  me  what 
the  League  subjects  are.  I  compete  every  month,  now 
I  'm  so  near  eighteen." 

Bess  turned  the  pages  and  announced:    "\'erse.  'The  . 
Morning  Star,'  Pro.se,  '.\  Strange  Mistake.'" 
"Hm!"  mused  Ellen. 
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HOSPITALITY 


1 


"A  HKAIJINO   1  OU    MARCH 
U\    1  I  ORENCE   n.   NOLL.   AGE    13 
'SIL\"ER    BADr.K) 


HOSPITALlrY 

BY  SKLMA  MORSE.   AGE    l6 

fsiL\-KR    IIAI)(,i:l 


BY  .NURJORIE   HENDERSON.   M.I:    15 

((.OLD   HAD(,E.      SIL\"ER     BADGE 

WON   NOYEMBER    ipip) 


■  Hill  yoH  ever  niakc  a  strange  mistako?"  asked 
\aiK-_\*;  and  Elk-n  replied  "Yes." 

■"TpII  hs  about  it."  the  others  begged. 

"Well,  it  was  this  way:  1  'd  written  a  story  for  the 
I.K  \(;UE.  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  four  months  woulil 
never  pass.  .\t  last  one  night  Bess  cried.  'St.  .Nrk's 
lonie!'  1  rusheil  into  the  house  and  seized  the  book 
witli  trembling  fingers.  I  found  the  Leai.L'R  and 
turned  to  the  prize-winners'  list.  My  name  was  n't 
there.  I  looked  in  the  Special  Mention  and  the  Honor 
Roll.  In  vain!  Keenly  disappointed.  I  idl\-  Hipped 
llie  pages.  Suddenly  I  saw  a  sentence  I  knew  !  llastil\ 
turning  the  page.  1  saw-  my  name  with  the  magic  words. 
'Silver  Badge'!     Xo  one  can  know  how  joytul  !  was!  " 

"But."  said  Xancv.  "whv  did  n't  vou  find  it  in  tlie 
list:'" 

"\'er\'    siinpk'! 
'\'frse.'"' 

"That 


wa.'^    a    strange 
"S-nd  it  in." 

.\iul  IClleri  rlid  — as  vou  seel 


1    h.id    looked    under    ilie    lieadin.i; 
mistake,"    admitted     Bess. 


.U-ONu    liU.    WAN      ■       HV    i.i  KlIU'Dlv    \r\KsU\!.        \' . 
(sU.Vr:R    HAI>GE) 

A   STR.VXGE    M1ST.\KK 
BV   MURIKl.    1.    TI10M.\S   (AGI-    |6) 
(.S//;-.T  Badge) 
\I.\ki;arf.t   ICiinbal  burst  into  her  sister's  room  with 
two  |)aicels  in  her  arms,  exclaiming:  "X'ivian.  will  you 
do  me  a   favor?      I    'm    in  a  dreadful   Inirry.     .Ml   my 
I  liristmas  gifts  e.xcept    two  are  ready  to  send,   and    I 
w.mi   vou  to  address  those  two  and  mail  them."      "<  )li. 


all  light."  X'ivian  replied. '  where  are  they?"  "This  one." 
:uiswcred  Margaret,  "is  a  book  lor  Kathryne  Howclls, 
and  the  other  box  contains  a  party-bag  for  Mildred 
Dean.  Be  sure  to  get  the  addresses  correct."  .And 
she  hastened  away. 

X'ivian  followed  lier  instructions,  and  some  time  later 
1 .11  ried  a  liasket  full  of  parcels  to  the  post-office. 

m;\krai.  days  after  Christmas,  Margaret  found  in 
her  mail  two  letters  which  at  first  mystified  her  ver\ 
much.  Kathryne  had  written:  "How  could  you  have 
known  my  weakness  for  liags?  1  'm  delighted  with  the 
one  you  sent  me  and  consider  it  the  be.sl  of  all  my  gifts, 
mo.st  of  v/hich  are  books.  Folks  think  I  'in  so  studious 
and  never  suspect  that  1  like  frivolous  articles  al.so." 

XX'ith  a  puzzled  frown  Margaret  turned  to  her  next 
letter,  which  said:  "\'ou  can  't  imagine  how  delighted 
I  am  with  'Tlie  Tale  ot  Two  Cities, '  1  have  always 
longed  to  read  it.  and  as  it  is  the  only  book  I  received 
this  Christinas,  1  prize  it  more  than  all  the  other  folde- 
rols  my  friends  sent  me.  I  read  it  every  spare  moment 
and  am  eager  to  know  how  it  ends.  .Apparently.  1  'lu 
so  frivolous  that  my  friends  send  me  loveh'  fanc\- 
;iiiicles. — but  you  have  given  me  my  lieart's  desire." 

Well."  murmured  Margaret,  "is  it  true  that  'if  you 
would  have  a  thing  well  done,  yon  must  cloit  yourself?' 
\'i\'ian  made  a  strange  mistake  \\hen  she  mixed  those 
uiils.  and  yet  it  turned  out  well  for  evetv  one!" 

Till-:    MOKXIXC,    ST,\K 

nV    JOHN     IRVIM.     PAMU-.I.    (A1,IC     I7) 

(.Silv,r  li,i,lg,-) 

Vuv.  myriad  host  of  starlets  shed 

l-rom  jet-black  throne  on  high 
.\  vast  array  of  merry  light. 

Like  windows  in  the  sky. 
The  moon  has  long  since  sunk  beneath 

The  peaceful  western  sea. 
.Xiul  I.  an  early  riser,  view 

Pile  night  admiiingh'. 

A  millio;i  sparks  adorn  the  sky, 

All  shining  from  afar. 
.Xnd  king  of  all.  high  in  the  west, 

I  see  the  morning  star. 
The  liorses  of  .\pollo  come. 

The  fainter  stars  are  gone. 
I-'or  one  b\-  one  they  bow-  befoie 

The  rising  of  the  dawn. 
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The  eastern  ?k>'  grows  l)righlcr,  now 

The  planets  fade  from  view. 
But  yet  the  brilliant  morning  star 

Still  sliinctli  clear  and  blue. 
The  time  will  come  when  ever_\-  soul 

Will  sec  a  brighter  day. 
Like  morning  star,  let  >'Our  light  be 

The  last  to  fade  a\\a\ . 

.\    SIRANGE    MISTAKE 

BV    JENNIK    NIZZ.VRDINI    (aGK    I4) 

(Gold  Badge.     Silver  Badge  u-on  July,  igjo) 
In  the  time  of  Julius  Ca-sar  I  suppose  it  was  customary 
for  one  nation    to  attempt  lo   conquer  another  nation 
regardless  of  its  rights,  religion,  or  strength. 

For  such  nations,  as  we  all  know,  were  ruled  by  auto- 
cratic nionarchs. 

But  gradually,  as  the  world  grew  older  and  people 
more  civilized,  such  things  ceased  to  happen  among  tlie 
more  intelligent  countries.  It  was  therefore  surprisiiii; 
that  (iermany.  one  of  the  best  educated  countries  "i 
(he  world,  should  attempt  to  concpter  the  world.  That 
was  Gerinan>''s  intention  long  Ix'forc  the  assassination 
of  the  .\rchduke  of  .Xustria  and  his  wile.  She  only 
.seized  upon  that  as  an  excuse  to  execute  her  i)lans. 

WTicn  she  demanded  passage  through  Belgium  slic 
knew  perfectly  well  that  she  was  violating  the  treat\  , 
lielfl  among  the  European  countries,  which  said  that  in 
case  of  war  Belgium  should  be  neutral.  She  was  so 
convinced  of  her  coming  victory  that  in  her  estimation, 
as  she  declared  to  England,  a  treat\'  was  onl\'  "a  s<-rap 
of  paper." 

Really  it  is  surprising  how  GermauN'  could  have 
imagined  that  other  countries  would  have  calml\- 
watched  her.  while  she  ruined  nations.  destro\'iiig  peo- 
ple, homes,  museums,  cathedrals,  and  other  places  of 
beautw 

But  no;  might  no  longer  rules;  it  is  right  that  rules. 
and  Germany  was  defeated.  Nevertheless,  millions  of 
people  were  killed  becaits'-  of  Gerinan\''s  idea  ot 


tillering  the  world.  Millions  of  brave  boys  will  bear 
the  traces  of  war  until  death  because  they  have  been 
made  blind,  deaf,  or  mentally  or  physically  subnormal. 
For  Germany's  folly,  people  have  had  to  pay  with  their 
money,  homes,  and  blood.  It  will  be  many  a  year 
before  the  world  recovers  from  the  damages  brought 
about  b\'  the  World  War. 


.\LO.NG   THE  W.\V.         BV   DORIS    li.    RIGUV,    .\CL     1'^ 

rUE    MORXI.\G   .S7'.t/< 

BY    ROSE    .1.    RUSHLOW    lAl.Ii    1 5) 

(.Sih-cr  Badge) 
I'ri.m  and  white  was  The  Morning  .Star, 

As  she  slid  from  the  wa\s  at  C — , 
.\s  fine  a  craft  as  the  ocean  's  known, 

.And  graceful  as  boats  can  be. 

She  rode  the  blue  as  an  eagle  flies. 

Her  banners  flung  to  the  breeze; 
.And  none  in  any  nation's  fleet 

Could  better  be  "<nieen  of  the  seas." 

When  war  was  declared,  and  I'ncle  Sam  called 

For  money,  boats,  and  men. 
1  ler  owner  gave  The  .Morning  .Star: 

It  she  ^boued  her  worth,  't  was  then. 
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HOSPITALITY.  '     [IV  PENELOPE  LEWIS.  AC.R  I.'.     (SILVER  BADCE) 

Painted  a  dingy,  battle-ship  gray. 

Assigned  to  a  trawler's  tleet. 
Renamed  No.  ;,5.  Squadron  J, 

She  never  knew  defeat. 

rhe  war  is  done,  and  The  Morning  Star 

Once  more  is  trim  and  white; 
But  the  spirit  of  men  and  ships  like  her 

Helped  us  to  win  that  fight ! 
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.\    STR.WGE    iMISTAKK 

BY     lEA.N'    VIRGINIA    \OOKlllS    (AGE     I  .'1 

ONt  E.  when  Mother  and  1  were  away.  Daddy  had  an 
invitation  over  the  leleplione  to  Sunday  dinner  at  Mr. 
Smiths,  a  neighbor  ol  ours. 

On   Sunday   he   went    next   door   and.    finding    Mi. 
Smith  on  the  porch,  sat  down  to  talk  with  him. 


after 


up   on    your 


After  a  few  minutes  Daddy  said: 

"It  was  so  nice  ol  you  to  invite  mc  to  dinner." 

Frances  Smith  was  on  tlic  porch,  too;  but 
Daddy  said  that,  she  went  into  the  house. 

.After  a  ver>-  long  time  dinner  was  read \-. 

When  they  were  eating  their  dessert  Frances  said 
Mr.    \'oorhis,    I    think  some  one  went 
porch. ' 

So  Daddy  went  outdoors  and  called  across  to  the 
man  who  was  on  our  porch  to  see  what  he  wanted 
When  the  gentleman  turned  around.  Daddy  saw  thai  it 
was  the  Mr.  Smith  who  lived  on  the  corner.  • 

Mr.  Smith  called  over  to  Daddy: 

".•\re  n't  you  coming  to  dinner.'     We  have  been  wail 
ing  for  you  a  long  time." 

Then  Daddy  realized  what  he  had  done.  He  had 
tlujught  it  was  the  Mr.  Smith  who  lived  next  door  that 
had  invited  him  to  dinner,  but  instead  it  was  the  Mr. 
Smith  who  lived  on  the  corner. 

Daddy  hurried  back  into  the  house  to  apologize 
he  hastened  to  the  other  Mr.  Smith'>. 

So.  after  all.  he  had  two  dinners  that  Sunda\ 
three  lamilies  had  a  good  laugh  over  the  strange 
take. 
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IHK    MORNINt;    STAR 

BY    ELI/AHETH    BRAINERD    {M.l;    ~ ) 

.\s  the  sun  comes  up  behind  the  hills. 

The  morning  star  I  see. 
•  .littering  like  a  little  pearl 

.And  twinkling  merrily — 

I  III.  little  morning  star  so  white. 
Where  do  you  travel  through  the  night — 
lo  F" ranee  and  Belgium  and  to  Spain.' 
.\round  the  world  and  back  again? 
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WHAT   THE   LEAGUE   IS 

The  St,  Nicholas  Llagil  is  an  organization  of 
the  readers  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Magazine. 

The  League  motto  is  "Live  to  learn  and  learn  to 
Hve." 

The  Leagce  emblem  is  the  "Stars and  Stripes." 

The  League  membership  button  bears  the 
League  name  and  emblem. 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  organized  in  Novem- 
ber, 1899,  became  immediateJy  popular  with  earnest 
and  enlightened  young  folks,  and  is  now  widely  rec- 
ognized^ as  one  of  the  great  artistic  educational 
factors  in  the  life  of  American  boys  and  girls. 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  awards  gold  and  silver 
badges  each  month  for  the  best  original  poems, 
stories,  drawings,  photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle 
answers. 

PRIZE   COMPETITION   No.   256 

Competition  No.  256  wiil  close  April  3.  All  con- 
tributions intended  for  it  must  be  mailed  on  or 
before  that  date.  FMze  announcements  will  be 
made  and  the  selected  contributions  published  in 
St.  .Nicholas  for  Juh-.  F^adges  sent  one  month 
later. 

Verse.  '!'o  contain  not  more  than  twentv-four 
lines.     Subject.  "A  Midsummer  Song." 

Prose.  Essay  or  stor>'  of  not  more  than  three 
hundred  words.     Subject  "A  Happy  Incident." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted: 
no  blue  prints  or  negatives.  Voung  photographers 
need  not  develop  and  print  their  pictures  them- 
selves.    Subject,  "Taken  Near  Home." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  \er\-  black  writing-ink,  or 
wash.  Subiect.  "A  Daily  Task,"  or  "A  Headingfor 
July." 

Puzzle.     Must  be  accompanied  by  answer  in  full. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best  and  neatest  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Must  be  addressed  to  The  Riddle-box. 

.No  unused  contribution  can  I>e  returned  unless  it 
is  accompanied  by  a  ^elf-addressed  and  stamped  en- 
velop of  proper  size  to  hold  the  manuscript  or  picture. 

RULES 

.Aw  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber 
or  not,  is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  upon 
application  a  League  badge  and  leaflet  will  be  sent 
free.  No  League  member  who  has  reached  the  age 
of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

E\'er>' contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear 
liie  name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender  and 
be  indorsed  as  "original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or 
guardian,  who  must  be  convinced  beyond 
doubt — and  must  state  in  writing — that  the 
contribution  is  not  copied,  but  wholly  the  work 
and  idea  of  the  sender. 

If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also  be  added. 
These  notes  must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  but  on 
the  contribution  itself — if  manuscript,  on  the  upper 
margin;  if  a  picture,  on  the  margin  or  back.  \Vrite 
in  ink  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  A  contributor 
may  send  but  one  contribution  a  month — not  one  of 
each  kind,  but  one  only;  this,  however,  does  not  in- 
clude "competitions"  in  the  advertising  pages  or 
".Answers  to  Puzzles." 

Address:  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 
The  Centur>^  Co. 
.^53  Fourth  Avenue.  New  \*ork. 


THE  LETTER-BOX 


New  York  Cirv.  N.  V . 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:     1  am  going  to  tell  \ou  about 
somctliing  that  happened  last  summer. 

We  go  to  C'ranford,  New  Jersey  in  the  snmmei-tinie, 
and  one  day  I  was  riding  my  wheel  on  the  sidewalk 
when  a  little  boy  came  running  out  ot  a  house  near  by. 
He  told  me  that  a  friend  oi  mine  had  gone  swimming. 
Her  family  had  gone  with  her.  A  swarm  of  bees  had 
come  down  their  chimney,  and  were  Hying  all  around 
the  house. 

Of  course,  when  the  people  came  back  thej'  were  sur- 
prised, and  did  not  dare  go  into  the  house.  They  spent 
the  night  with  a  neighbor,  and  the  ne.\t  morning  the  bees 
went  away.  That  evening,  when  I  went  home.  I  saw 
them  in  our  yard!  We  have  four  big  pillars  at  the 
front  of  the  house  with  holes  in  the  bottom  to  let 
the  rain  water  out,  so  they  will  not  decay.  The 
holes  are  just  big  enough  for  one  bee  to  get  in.  The 
bees  made  their  home  there  and  are  now  asleep  inside. 
Your  devoted  reader. 

MaRJORIK  Si'HRRV    (Al.K    12). 

Brodki.v.n,  \.  \'. 
Dear  Si.   Nicholas:     You  don't   know  how  mudi   1 
enjoy  you.      I  have  taken  you  ever  since  last  Christmas, 
and  am  going  to  take  you  again  this  year. 

Last  summer  I  was  in  camp  up  in  V'erinonl.  I  had 
a  wonderful  time.  We  rode  horseback,  swam,  went 
on  hikes,  played  tennis,  and  did  piles  ot  other  things. 
.■\lmost  every  girl  up  there  took  you,  and  in  my  class 
in  school  it  is  the  same. 

When  I  came  home  from  camij  in  September.  Motliei 
and  Daddy  and  I  took  a  trip  in  our  automobile.  We 
went  up  in  the  Adirondacks  and  visited  High  Kails 
Gorge,  Ausable  Chasm,  and  the  Silver  Ko.n  I-'arnis. 
They  were  all  very  beautiful  and  interesting. 

In  your  magazine  I  like  Mrs.  Seaman's  stories  best. 
I  can  hardly  wait  for  the  ne.xt  month  to  come.  I  love 
the  League  and  always  read  it  first. 

Your  most  devoted  reader. 

Katherine  Hill  (age  12). 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  Our  whole  class  has  read  your 
magazine  clear  through,  and  every  one  of  us  likes  it 
very  much.  We  worked  very  hard  to  raise  the  four 
dollars  needed  to  subscribe  for  St.  Nicholas,  because 
we  were  an.xious  to  have  that  interesting  monthly  on 
the  magazine  rack  in  our  school-room. 

Every  Wednesday  afternoon  we  have  a  period  in 
which  we  are  allowed  to  select  anything  we  would  like 
to  read  from  our  magazines,  and  there  is  usually  a 
scramble  for  the  latest  St.  Nicholas.  We  like  the 
stories  best,  and  always  read  them  fir.st;  but  not  one 
page  passes  through  our  hands  unnoticed. 
Your  loving  readers. 

Class  8  B,  Holmes  School. 


Georgetown,  L)kmerara, 

British  Giuana. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  1  have  only  taken  you  for  ten 
months,  but  I  hope  to  take  you  for  a  very  long  time  to 
come.  It  is  no  use  saying  how  much  I  look  forward 
to  your  coming  each  month,  nor  how  much  I  enjoy  \ou 
when  you  come,  as  all  the  letters  in  The  Letter-Box 
say  that. 

I  am  the  only  person  in  Demerara,  that  I  know  of,  who 
takes  you,  but  a  great  many  of  my  friends  borrow  you 
from  me,  and  all  want  to  have  my  copy  at  once. 

I    saw   the   announcement   of    tire   new   serial.    "Bo\' 


Uunter.s  in  Demerara,  "  in  the  October  St,  Nichol.\s, 
and  I  was  very  anxious  for  it  to  begin. 

My  brother  sometimes  goes  up  the  .Abary  Creek  (a 
small  river  up  in  the  country)  to  hunt  deer,  and  he  has 
a  nice  deer-skin  and  a  pair  of  antlers  from  a  deer  that 
he  shot  up  there. 

The  stories  I  like  best  in  St.  Nicholas  are  "The 
Crimson  Patch."  and  "The  Mystery  of  the  Sea-Lark," 
I  also  liked  "The  Happy  N'enturc." 

I  cannot  send  in  the  puzzle  answers  or  belong  to  the 

League,  as  I  do  not  gel  my  St.  Nicholas  until  it  is 

too  late,  but  every  month  I  try  to  answer  the  puzzles 

and  see  if  the>'  are  right  when  the  ne.xt  number  comes. 

\our  interested  reader. 

Daphne  M.  Sieele. 


New  York  Cirv.  N.  Y. 
Dear   Si.   Nicholas:     Kvery   month    I   am  eager  for 
you  to  come.      I  like  "Prunier  Tells  a  .Story"  best. 

1  am  a  great  lover  of  animals.  In  the  summer  I  have 
the  cleverest  Boston  terrier.  He  is  just  like  a  child, 
and  we  play  togethi-r  all  the  time.  It  only  takes  him  a 
minute  to  catch  on  to  what  I  want  him  to  pla>'.  He  is 
a  countr\*  dog  and  would  alwa\'s  be  fighting  with 
the  dogs  here  in  the  city;  and  anyway,  we  could  not 
have  him  in  our  apartment,  so  we  leave  him  in  the 
country.  We  live  in  Connecticut  during  the  summer 
vacation.  I  rode  in  the  fail  we  had  there.  It  was 
realh-  a  horse-show,  and  I  got  thiid  prize.  .M\'.  but  I 
w  as  pleased ! 

\'l>ui  de\oted  readei". 

Rosemary  Street  (.\ge  ij). 


Marion.  (Jhio. 
De.^r  St.  Nichol.\s:  1  enjoy  reading  you  very  much, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  1  've  done  so  only  about  a  year.  I 
live  in  President  Harding's  town.  During  the  campaign 
there  was  no  little  excitement,  and  on  election  night 
there  was  a  big  celebration.  There  were  over  twelve 
thousand  peo[)le  in  the  streets,  and  also  many  delega- 
tions from  all  over  Ohio  and  neighboring  Slates.  They 
had  a  torchlight  parade,  and  main-  thousand  people 
took  part.  Later  that  evening  we  all  went  out  to  the 
Harding  home.  The  President-elect  made  a  short 
speech. 

They  have  changed  the  name  of  our  high  school  from 
Marion  High  School  lo  Harding  High  School. 

Now  that  the  campaign  is  over  I  suppose  most  of  the 
excitement  is  over  too.  but  I  think  Marion  will  be.  from 
now  on.  far  more  important  than  it  ever  was  before. 

Wishing  you  much  success,  I  am 

Your  devoted  reader, 

Dorothy  .\nn  iMc\'.-\y. 


.\ndernach,  Germany. 
Dear  St,  Nicholas:     I  have  taken  you  for  six  years 
and   I  like  you  better  every  month       I   belong  to  the 
League,  but  we  are  so  far  away  from  the  I'nited  Slates 
that  I  can't  send  nn-  contributions  in  in  time.     1  liked 

"The  Mvstery  of  the  Sea  Lark. Ihe  Slipper  Point 

Mystery/'  and  "The  Blue  Pearl"  the  best.  My  cousin 
wrote  "The  Blue  Pearl."  but  that  is  n't  the  only  reason 
why  1  like  it. 

I  am  going  to  a  French  school  at  Brussels,  where  we 
get  up  at  5:30  and  go  to  bed  at  S:oo! 

I  can  hardly  wait  for  the  next  number  to  continue 
"The  Dragon's  Secret."     Here  's  hoping  it  comes  soon. 
Your  devoted  reader. 
EsTELLE  Elizabeth  Smith  (age  14). 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  FEBRUARY  NUMBER 


Geographicai.  Acrostic.  Crois-woids:  i.  Aviator,  j. 
Tuneful.  .1.  Laggard.  4.  Attunes.  5.  Nemesis.  6.  Threats. 
7.  America.  Initials.  Atlanta;  diagonals.  .-Xugusla;  1  to  8. 
Savannah;  9  to  16.  .-Vmericus;  17  to  ro.  Lee;  20  to  26.  Laurens: 
27  to  30.  Tift;  31  to  37.  Georgia. 

Tr.wspositions.  George  Washington-  i.  Rage,  gear.  2. 
Seat.  east.  3.  Rove.  over.  4.  Care.  race.  >.  Page.  gape.  6. 
Sear.  eras.  7.  Thaw,  what.  8.  Moat,  atom.  0.  Dens.  send. 
10.  Hoes,  hose.  11.  Mite.  item.  12.  Pane.  nape.  13.  Sing, 
gins.     14.  Meat.  tame.     15.  Cone.  once.     16.  Earn.  near. 

Cross-word  Knic,>l\.    Ground-hog  Daj- 

iLLfSTR.Ai  El>  .Acrostic.    Third  row.  Copernicus.    1.  Locket. 

2.  Shovel.    ,i.    Rajjier.    4.   Dredge.     5.   Carrol.     (>.   Sandal.     7, 
Onions.    S.  Jacket.    0.  Fruits.     10.  Duster. 

Two  Qr  I  NX  l-'N.KRS.     L     Reading  across:     I.  Free.     2.  -Are. 

3.  Tape.    4.  Net.     s.  Star,     11.     Reading  across:   i.  Lyre.     2. 
Let.    3.  Flat.    4.    .Ale,    .s.  Pent. 

To  Our  Pv'ZZLERS:  .Answers  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine  must  be  maiU-it  not  later  than  March  3,  and  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  St.  Xiciioi.AS  RiDi)i.i:-Box.  care  of  The  Cesturv  Co..  3S3  Fourth  .Avenue.  New  York  City,  N,  Y, 

Solvers  wishing  to  compete  for  prizes  must  give  answers  in  full,  following  the  plan  of  tliose  printed  above. 

.Answers  to  ai.i.  the  Pczzi.es  in  the  December  Nc-mber  were  duly  received  from  Peter  T.  Byrne — Marj-  Isabel  Fr>- — Ruth 
May  Collins — Helen  H.  Mclver — St.  .Anna's  Girls— Stokes  Dickius — "  Allil  and  Adi." 

.Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  December  Nl^iber  were  received  from  H.  Spencer  and  Henry  Dormitzer.  7 — De  Losse  Smith,  jr,, 
7 — Thelma  L.  Wade.  7 — John  F.  Davis.  6 — .Arthur  Knox,  Jr..  6 — Kemper  Hall  Chapter.  6 — G.  E.  ,A,,  5 — Bernard  Le  Frois,  5 — 
Mortense  .A,  K.  Doyle.  4— Catherine  ^L  Hill.  3— Emily  H.  O  N'eiU.  2— Ruth  E.  Thulin.  2— \'alerie  C.  Prochaska.  I— Marv-  K.  Orr, 
I — Mar\'  .Albertine  Patton,  1 — Clarence  Hastings,  i  —  Kathleen  Goodman.  I — Elizabeth  Paul,  i — Mildred  Tilley.  I — Margaret 
Bebb.  I — Charles  Kindleberger.  i — Genevieve  G.  Xadig.  i — Ethel  Hoyt.  i — Catharine  McGuire.  i — Mar>-  Harbold,  1 — Sophie 
Connett,  l  — -Marie  U'aldman.  i — Eleanor  Solomon,  i — ^Iarie  Foulkrod,  i. 


Novel  .\crosiic.  Second  row,  Halley's  Comet,  i.  Shame. 
2.  Paper,  3.  .Aloof.  4.  Older,  .s-  Merr\-.  6.  Cynic.  7. 
■Aside.  S.  .Acorn.  0.  Loire.  10.  Emmet,  ir.  Lemon.  12. 
Stain. 

Triple  Beheadings,  .\braham  Lincoln,  i .  L'nh-allowed. 
2.  Car-boy.  3.  Dis-regard.  4.  Car-away.  5.  Met-hod.  6. 
Fat-alh-.  7.  Dia-meter.  8.  Dec-line.  9.  Dis-inherit.  10.  Kid- 
nap.    II.  Dis-card.     12.  Gal-ore.     13.  Out-last.     14.  Son-net. 

Mythological  King's  Move  Puzzle.  Neptune:  41-42- 
.54-43-44-36-35.  Orpheus:  25-33-25-18-17-4)-!.  Laocoon: 
2-I0-3-II-I9-2O-27.  Erebus;  28-37-29-21-14-13.  Saturn; 
12-4-S-6-1S-7.  Mercurj':  8-16-23-24-32-39-40.  lo:  48-47. 
llysses:  55-56-64-63-54-62-61.  Vulcan:  53-60-51-58-49-57, 
Odin;  SO-50-52-45.  Flora;  46-38-31-30-22.  These  eleven 
names  may  be  so  placed  that  their  initials  will  spell  "\'enus  of 
Milo." 


A  GEOGRAPHICAL   PUZZLE 

(Silver  Badg::  St.  Nicholas  Le.^gi.e  Competition) 


10 


ij 


I 


14     6 


I.S 


States. 


26  Cross- words:      i.  .\  large  stream. 

30     4     2.  .-V     masculine     nickname.       3.   -An 
.   21     aquatic  animal.     4.   .A  popular  name 
a     .     for  the  Southern  States.     S-  Finished. 
29     9     6.  ,\    part    of   southern    .Asia,      7.   To 
.    16     tend  the  fire  of  a  furnace,     8,   To  de- 
press,    Q.   Terrible.      10,      Pertaining 
to  the  nose.      ii.    Paste. 

When  these  words  have  been  rightly 
24  10  .guessed  and  written  one  below  another, 
.  1 1  the  initials  (represented  by  stars)  will 
spell  the  name  of  one  of  the  United 
The  letters  represented  by  figures  from  i  to  7. 
from  8  to  12,  from  i.j  to  17,  and  from  18  to  24  will  each 
spell  a  State,  The  letters  from  25  to  .?o  will  spell  the 
name  01  a  beautiful  ciiy  in  the  I'niied  States, 

srKl'HKN-    EMRRY    (age    IJI. 

CENTRAL   ACROSTIC 

*  (rO'ss-woru^:       I,     In     pomp,       2.     To 

.   *    ,  weep.     ,i.    Hindrance.      4.    Inventories,     .s. 

To  reproach.  6.  .\  canister  lor  holding  tea. 
7.  tieneral  rlirtr^-tion.  .S.  .A  feminine  name. 
9.  Siibs;-f|ucnt. 

When  thisi'  nine  words  have  been  rightly 
gue-ssecl  and  written  one  below  another,  the 
central  letters,   from    i    to  2,   will  spell  an 
important  oflicial, 
GRACE  McCLURE  (age  14),  League  Member. 

ENDLESS  CHAIN 

To  solve  this  puzzle,  lake  the  last  two  letters  of  the 
first  word  described  to  make  the  first  two  letters  01 
the  second  word,  and  so  on.     The  last  two  letters  of  the 


tenth  word  will  make  the  first  two  letters  of  the  first 
word.  The  ten  words  which  form  the  answer  are  of 
equal  length. 

I.  To  prevent  by  fear.  2.  One  of  the  Muses,  3. 
Often  on  the  breakfast  table.  4.  Steps  for  passing  over 
a  fence.  5.  Lawful.  6.  Solitary.  7.  .An  Ethiopian. 
S,  ,A  bird,    9.  To  bury.     10.  To  eat  into. 

Kri.ES'CIA  LEICH   (age    101.    League   Memlier. 

A  HEXAGON 

1 


6  7 
•           •  « 

12  •  8 

13 

11  •  9 

«  • 

5  10 


From  I  to  2.  keen;  from  2  to  3.  a  masculine  name; 
from  3  to  4.  a  dwelling-place:  from  4  to  5.  a  mistake; 
from  5  to  6.  ventures;  from  6  to  i,  after;  from  1  to  13, 
a  bird  of  prey;  from  2  to  13.  a  coin  of  India;  from  3  to 
13.  a  common  quadruped;  from  4  to  13.  the  French 
word  for  between;  from  5  to  13.  the  narrow  top  of  a 
slope;  from  6  to  13.  judgment;  from  7  to  8,  open  space; 
from  8  to  9.  equal  value;  from  9  to  10,  a  rodent;  from 
10  to  II,  a  masculine  nickname;  from  11  to  12,  a  loud 
and  confused  noise;  from  12  to  7.  a  beast  of  burden. 
LAURENCE  \v.  HUDSON  (age  13).  League  Member. 
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THF    RIlJi>LL-BO\ 


ILLUSTRATED  ACROSTIC 


9r^m.t 


\v,  ^'^ 


In  tliis  puzzle  the  words  are  pictured  instead  of  de- 
scribed. V\^len  the  fifteen  objects  liave  been  rightlj- 
guessed  and  the  words  uxitten  one  below  another,  the 
central  letters  will  spell  the  name  of  a  day  of  great 
interest  to  many  persons. 

FAMOUS  STORY-TELLERS'  PUZZLE 

{Silvfi-  Biiilgr.  St.  Xi(,hoi,,\s  League  Competition) 
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26 
66 

65 

21 

47 


3  34   .     4S         Cross-words:      i.  .\     hglit 

57     I   23      .    16   I.)     spear.       2.  .Ancient.      3.   That 

49  4-   -7  58         3"     part  of  a  war  vessel  set  aside  for 

18  70     .    56  41  the     wounded.       4.  To     exert 

15  60      .    51   63  31      power  or  strength.    5.   Distance 

4  68      .      .    13  64     from  side  to  side.    6.   Inopposi- 

.   40     .    24  45     tion    to.      7.  Small    .Vmerican 

.37      -39     2  coins.  8.  To  charm,  g.  Achiev- 

.      9  71      .  .      ing    b\'    effort.       10.   .A    whole 

•    55  32   10  36  67      number.       11.   Carelessly.      12. 

.      .   40  44  5"  Detestable.      13.  To    shut    in. 

.      .       .      .    SS   20      M-   Restricted.      15.   To    make 

.   54     5  26  5g     larger.     16.     Products.     17.  To 

ask.     18.  Very  foolish.     19.  To 

affect   with   chagrin.      20.   N'ot 

fi.\ed. 

\Vlien  the  foregoing  words 
have  been  rightly  guessed,  the 
22  .  .  .  initial  letter.s  (.indicated  by 
43  .33  f'  IV  stars)  will  spell  the  names  of 
two  famous  authors.  The  let- 
ters represented  by  the  figures  from  i  to  14.  from  15  to 
2Q,  from  30  to  41.  from  42  to  48.  from  49  to  57.  from  58 
to  63.  and  from  64  to  71  will  spell  the  names  of  stories 
written  by  the  two  authors. 

Ai.HKru    \.   K[Hi,   (age  10). 

PHOTOGRAPHIC   CROSS-WORD   ENIGMA 

My  Jirsl  is  irr  >  hemicals.  bin  rrot  in  photograph; 

My  sfioinl  in  photograph,  but  not  in  lilitr; 

M\'  //;/>(/  is  irr  filrrr.  Ijut  not  in  lerrses; 

My  lu:irtl:  is  in  len.-ies.  brrt  not  in  glass  rod; 

M\'  Jijlli  is  irr  glass  rod,  but  not  in  arrtorrratic  stop; 

\Iy  sixlh  is  in  arrtorrratic  stop,  but  rrot  irr  key. 

My  tc/io/c  is  a  great  favorite  with  boys  and  girls. 

.\I.A.\  r-.  siiEKtOAN   (age  r3),  /.,;igi,,-  Mnnher. 

NUMERICAL   ENIGMA 

I  anr  conrposed  of  fifty  letters  ami  form  a  r|U"'aii"'r 
frotrr  Terrnyson. 

.My  27-11-18-40  is  an  aniriral.  My  1-42-33-6  is  a 
-;taff  denoting  authority.  My  31-13-9-3  are  Hying 
irrarrrnrals.  My  20-48-46-25  is  to  move  fonvard  with 
violence.  My  23-43-34-39  is  a  color.  My  15-49-26-2 
wa.s  a  lamous  city  of  ancient   linres.     .My  28-37-22-44 


is  a  shelter  of  canvas.  My  3&-4-17-38  is  to  stop  or  check. 
My  16-29-7-14  may  be  found  on  many  farms.  My 
47-35-S-So  is  unmixed.  My  24-32-30-12-21  is  rigid.  My 
4 1 -45-8- 10- 1 9  is  a  number. 

ELIZ.VBETH  .MARSHAti    (age  13).  League  Member. 

^  NOVEL  ACROSTIC 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  sanre  ntrnrber  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  primals  will  name  a  fatrrous  character 
created  by  a  novelist  who  was  born  irr  February;  another 
row  of  letters,  reading  downward,  spell  the  name  of  an- 
other character  created  by  the  sarrre  writer. 

Cross-words:  i.  To  punish  by  fining.  2.  I'o  ele- 
vate. 3.  .An  ecclesiastical  head-dress.  4.  To  bury.  5. 
.\  character  used  in  punctuation.  6.  One  skilled  in  any 
art.  7.  .\  kind  of  hoisting-machine  or  windla.ss.  8.  X 
certain  large,  smooth-barked  tree.  0.  .\pplause.  10. 
.•\  memorial. 

SUSIE  COBB  (age  141,  Winner  of  Siher  Badge. 

DIAMONDS  CONNECTED  BY  A  SQUARE 


*  * 

*  * 


* 

*  *  *  ♦  ♦ 

***** 

***** 


I.  Upper,  I.eft-hawd  Diamond:  i.  In  claritret.  2. 
A  chrb.  3.  .\  conspiracy.  4.  Vellowish-brown.  5.  In 
clarinet. 

II.  L'i'i'ER,   RiGiiT-ii.WD  Diamond:     i.   Mr  darirret. 

2.  .\  vrrlgar  fellow.     3.  Work.     4.  .\  .Sparrish  title.     5. 
In  darirret. 

HI.  Ci:ntrai    S^uke:     i.    lardier.     2.  To  reduce. 

3.  A  sloping  heap  of  fragments  of  rock  at  tire  loot  of  a 
precipice.    4.  A  study.    5.  To  set  again. 

I\'.  Lower,  Left-hand  Diamond:  i.  In  clarinet, 
2.  To  command.  3.  A  metal  bolt.  4.  Light  moisture. 
5.   In  clarinet. 

v.  Lower,  Riciir-iUND  Diamond:  In  darirret.  2. 
To  consume.  3.  Implied,  but  not  expressed.  4.  .\ 
metal,     s.   In  claritret. 

I'Eccr  WHITEHEAD  (age  13).  League  Member. 
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i.AK-CAMP  SHOULD   BE    lUIl.T   NEAR 
(SEE   PA(;K   522) 
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THE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  OF  SCANDINAVIA 

By   MAURICE   FRANCIS   EGAN 

United  States  Minister  to  Denmark  from  IQO?  to  IQ18 


In  essential  qualities,  young  folk,  of  course,  are 
the  same  even,\vhere.  I  remember  once  in  Hol- 
land finding  ever>'thing  strange,  and  being  rather 
lonely;  but  suddenly  a  boy  popped  up  on  the  fence 
and  yelled  at  the  train.  It  was  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish what  he  said,  but  I  recognized  the  quality 
of  his  yell,  and  it  seemed  to  me  at  the  moment 
that  there  was  at  least  one  thing  in  the  world 
unchanged. 

The  diflference  betiveen  Norway  and  Sweden, 
Sweden  and  Denmark — the  three  Scandinavian 
countries — is  not  ver>^  well  understood  in  the 
United  States.  The  natives  of  these  three 
countries  are  often  classed  all  together  as  "Scandi- 
navians." There  is,  in  fact,  a  ver>'  marked  dif- 
ference; and  this  difference  often  shows  itself  in  the 
way  the  boys  and  girls  are  educated.  Though  it 
may  shock  the  democratic  readers  of  St.  Nicholas, 
I  must  say  it  is  difficult  to  study  the  characteristics 
of  the  young  folk  of  these  three  countries  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  classes  to  which  they 
belong.  This  is  especially  true  of  Sweden  and 
Denmark.  Norway  is  the  most  democratic  coun- 
lr>'  in  the  world.  Prince  Olaf,  the  young  son  of 
King  Haakon  and  Queen  Maud,  goes  to  an 
ordinary-  school  with  the  children  of  "simple 
mortals."  He  was  an  especial  favorite  of  President 
Roosevelt,  to  whom  he  took  a  great  fancy;  and  his 
father.  King  Haakon,  who  was  a  Danish  prince  be- 
fore he  became  King  of  Norway,  was  the  king  of 
whom  Colonel  Roosevelt  said,  "I  should  like  to 
have  him  as  a  neighbor  at  Oyster  Bay." 


Queen  Maud,  Prince  Olaf's  mother,  is  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Edward  VIl  of  England.  She, 
too,  is  very  simple  and  ver>'  democratic  in  her 
way,  and  to  lunch  at  the  palace  is  to  feel  one's 
self  in  a  pleasant  and  unpretentious  family  circle. 
Prince  Olaf  does  not  appear  to  care  whether  he  is 
to  be  king  or  not;  and  like  the  present  Prince  of 
Wales,  he  rather  seems  to  prefer  private  life.  It 
was  the  Prince  of  Wales  who  said  recentK'  to  an 
old  friend,  "I  am  not  so  ver>-  fond  of  this  king 
business,  but  my  brother  is."  However,  as  the 
English  people  seem  very  fond  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  he  is  not  likely  to  escape  his  high  destiny. 

Prince  Olaf  is  very  much  devoted  to  his  mother, 
and  to  see  them  skating  together  in  the  winter  al- 
ways gives  the  Norwegians  a  great  deal  of  enjoy- 
ment. Prince  Olaf  is  a  master  of  the  skis, — 
"Shees,"  as  they  pronounce  it  in  Denmark, — and 
it  is  worth  while  being  born  in  Norway,  and  to  be  a 
boy  in  Norway,  to  be  able  to  enjoy  the  winter 
sports  of  that  climate.  The  Norwegians  look  on 
the  winter  as  their  playtime,  and  the  wonders  of 
leaping,  jumping,  and  even  flying,  that  the 
Norwegian  boy  performs  with  his  skis  make  the 
visiting  American  boy  rather  envious;  and  the 
way  the  boys  and  girls  sail  about  on  snow-shoes 
excites  one's  pity  for  the  Pennsylvania  or  the 
Indiana  children,  whom  one  sees  through  the  car 
windows,  in  the  winter,  struggling  through  snow- 
covered  fields  to  school.  It  always  seemed  \o  me 
that  if  one  could  go  to  school  on  snow-shoes, 
education  would  be  deprived  of  half  its  terrors  1     . 
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Tin:  B()^■s  and  c.iri.s  oi-  scandin.w  i.\ 
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Tlic  Norwc'iiiaii  h<)\-  is  brought  up  to  work  liard 
arid  lo  suid\-  hard.  The  casual  observer  ver>' 
nMsouably  conchides  that  he  might  be  more 
poh'le  and  more  amiable  in  his  manner  to  stran- 
gers; but  then,  the  Norwegians  were  alwa>s  noted 
lor  being  more  honest  and  direct  than  jjolite  and 
comjilaisant.  It  may  be  safely  slated  that  there  is 
nobod\-  in  N'orway  who  cannot  read  or  write;  and 
every  child  knows  the  history  and  traditions  of  his 
country.  One  of  his  ambitions  is  to  go  to 
("hristiania  and  to  see  the  viking  ship.  He  be- 
lieves that  a  Scandinavian  explorer.  I.eif  Ericson, 
son  of  i-",ric  the  Red,  first  landed  in  .\merica;  and 
when  i>eople  say  that  the  discoverer  was  an 
belander,  he  generally  replies  that  it  is  all  the 
same  thing. 

The  Norwegians  before  the>-  grow  \\p  generally 
determine  to  be  shi[)-builders  or  fishermen.  They 
lo\e  the  smell  of  the  newK-  cut  pine,  and  the  names 
of  .ill  kinds  of  northern  fishes  are  familiar  to  them ! 
I  h,i\e  ne\er  \et  seen  a  Norwi-gian  boy  who  could 
nut  manage  a  boat  with  skill.  I'liDse  who  h.i\f  ,i 
mech.inic.il  bent  -these  northern  cuuntrii's  are 
\er\-  l.ir  .diead  in  the  a]>|)lication  ol  eleclricit\- — 
spend  their  time  not  in  wiring  the  houses  of  their 
parents,  but  in  tr\ing  to  make  motor-boats  that 
will  be  noiseless,  for  the  noise  of  an  ordinar\-  bo.il 
frightens  the  fish;  and  fishing,  for  the  Norwegian 
bov  or  man,  is  not  a  sport — it  is  a  business.  1 
knew  a  Norwegian  boy  who  hatl  been  \er\'  uselul 
to  an  .American  salmon-fisher  during  the  siMson. 


and  at  thristmas  the  grateful  fisher  sent  the  boy  a 
small  motor-boat.  The  boy  was  very  happy  until 
the  spring  came  and  he  discovered  that  the  motor 
"whirred."  and  then  he  was  very  unhappy  and  he 
spent  a  long  time  in  trying  to  invent  a  means  of 
deadening  the  sound.  This  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to 
all  of  us  when  we  send  gifts  to  our  friends  abroad. 
Wni  all  know  that  Norway,  until  a  few  >ears 
ago,  was  under  the  domination  of  Sweden — a 
domination  abruptly  ended  by  the  revolt  of  the 
Norwegians.  It  has  often  been  said  that  if  the 
amiable  King  Oscar  had  visited  Norway  oc- 
casionally, the  Norwegians  would  not  have  in- 
sisted on  a  separation;  but  this  is  not  true.  The 
Swedish  ruling  classes,  who  were  very  aristocratic, 
and  much  attached  to  a  rather  rigid  monarch\-, 
insisted  that  the  separation  of  Norway  from 
Sweden  wotild  be  economically  bad  for  both 
countries,  especialb'  for  Sweden,  and  that  the 
Swedes  could  not  afford  to  have  near  them  an 
in(le|)endent  lountry.  with  a  great  coast-line, 
which  might  at  an\  time  become  hostile.  The 
Norwegians  were  \ery  symjiathetic  with  the 
luiglish  ideas  of  go\ernnient.  The\'  detested  the 
( ierman  military  ])oinl  of  view,  while  the  govern- 
ing classes  of  Sweden  looked  to  (".erman\-  for  their 
educiliiMi  and  mauN'  of  their  ideas.  In  fact, 
Sweden  in  those  days  feared  Russia,  and  looked  on 
(■.(■rman\-  as  a  friend  that  might  be  useful  in  case 
I  if  Russian  aggression.  That  is  all  changed  now. 
Thr  Norwi'gians  annoimced   that   they  were  not 
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concfrnecl  as  to  whether  Sweden  liked  their  at- 
titude or  not.  They  set  up  a  king  of  their  own — a 
Ling  who  once  said  to  an  American  diplomatist, 
"1  am  a  president,  with  ver\'  limited  powers,  for 
life,  while  your  president  is  a  king  for  four  years!" 

The  young  Norwegians  are  verj-  independent; 
I  hey  believe  that  they  live  in  the  freest  country  in 
the  world,  and  there  is  \ery  good  reason  for  this 
belief:  and  like  the  Icelanders,  they  think  that 
their  country  ought  to  be  the  best  loved  country 
because  it  is  the  most  lovely.  Their  national 
music,  art,  and  literature  form  part  of  their  educa- 
tion from  the  \er^'  beginning.  They  are  taught  to 
love  good  pictures,  to  recognize  them  when  they 
see  them.  In  a  Xonvegian  home,  in  the  cit\'  or 
counlr>',  one  does  not  see  pictures  of  the  kind 
which  make  our  Sunday  supplements  the  princi|)al 
reading  matter  on  the  day  of  rest  and  de\otion. 
Jazz  music,  if  \ou  call  it  music,  or  silly  music-hall 
songs,  are  not  usualK'  heard.  Each  child  learns 
the  old  Itallads,  and  1  ne\er  knew  a  Norwegian 
girl  or  boy  who  could  not  whistle,  .sing,  or  play  the 
principal  parts  of  Grieg's  "Peer  G\  nt." 

The  tone  of  what  are  called  the  "better  classes" 
in  Sweden  is  more  artificial  than  in  Norway.  The 
upper  classes  will  always  be  more  aristocratic; 
and  as  the  business  people  in  Sweden — which  is 
industrial  and  commercial,  while  Nor\va\-  is  given 


o\'er  to  fishing  and  .shiitlniilding — grow  rich,  tlu-y, 
as  a  rule,  take  a  \ery  aristocratic  attitude.  In 
Sweden  there  always  has  been  a  clear-cut  dis- 
tinction between  the  merchants, who  have  worked 
for  their  money,  and  the  noblemen  wlio  own  land, 
the  members  of  the  iini\ersity  faculties,  and  the 
officers  of  the  arm>-  and  iia\y.  The  last  three 
classes  were  what  might  be  called  i)atricians,  set 
apart  from  the  peo])le  of  business  and  from  the 
common  ])eople  who  worked  with  their  hands. 

The  distinction  in  clas,ses  has  prevailed  so  long 
that  in  the  manner  of  speech,  in  the  jjoint  of  \iew 
of  human  life,  and  in  a  hundred  little  social  ways, 
these  dirterences  are  \ery  marked.  To-da\',  how- 
e\'er,  the  Swedish  bo\-  with  a  good  education  and 
.sensible  amldtion  can  reach  the  highest  cla.ss  ol 
society  and  take  his  place  in  it  without  criticism. 
'I'he  old  order  is  changed;  but  when  the  Swede  of 
the  lower  class  reaches  the  top.  his  first  object  is 
to  form  his  manners,  .so  (hat  he  will  be  looked  on 
as  a  gentleman,  for  gocwl  manners  in  Sweden 
among  young  and  olrl  count  ver\'  greatly. 

The  Swedes  still  look  down  on  the  Norwegians 
as  rather  uncultixated  jjersons.  The  storv'  of  the 
Swede  in  Minnesota  is  a  case  in  point.  "Vou 
have  no  great  city  like  St.  Paul  in  Sweden,"  an 
.American  said.  "Oh,  yes,  we  have,"  answered  the 
Swede,  "we  have  Stockholm!"     "But  you  have 
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nn  proal  Iniildings  like  the  Woolworth  in  New 
\"ork  City."  "Oh.  \es,  we  have!  Stockholm  is  the 
Paris  of  the  North.  "  "But  you  have  no  Indians 
in  Scandinavia."  "We  have,"  said  the  Swede, 
eiiipiialicaily.  "but  we  call  them  Norwegians!" 

Do  not  tell  this  story  to  a  Norwegian  boy  if  you 
sliould  go  next  summer  to  visit  his  fiords! 

Denmark  is  an  almost  exclusively  agricultural 
counvrv .    it  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  islands.    It 


Gaul,  was  di\ided  into  three  parts — "butter, 
bacon,  and  eggs";  and  for  these  commodities 
there  is  a  great  demand  in  England,  for  no  good 
ICnglishman  can  endure  a  breakfast  from  which 
bacon  and  eggs  are  omitted.  I  have  e\cn  tried 
some  of  my  little  English  friends  with  grape-fruit, 
and  the  result  was  not  encouraging  for  the 
American  reformer. 

The    young    Danish    princes    and    princesses. 
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has  one  ul  the  worst  climates  in  the  autumn  and 
winter,  and  one  of  the  worst  soils  in  all  luirope 
for  the  purpose  of  cultivation.  It  is  loveh'  to  look 
uiion  in  the  spring  and  sinnmer.  In  the  sirring  the 
lender  green  of  the  beech-leaves  seems  to  float 
alxixe  the  millions  of  little  anemones,  the  small 
white  flowers  which  inish  U|)  through  the  carpet 
(ij  l.isi  year's  Ic.ives  and  make  .i  new  and  lie.uitifnl 
( arpel  ol  llieir  own.  This  efTeil  is  seen  in  llir 
woods  of  no  other  counlr\'. 

riiese  xmkkIs  ,ut  nut  wild.  Tlie\'  are  c.uefulU' 
Iciulcd.  toy  the  pro] lie  of  1  )enmark  are  so  scientific 
in  their  melhods  thai  they  have  created  from 
w  retched  cliin.ite  and  .soil  an  agricultural  condition 
which  shows  what  c.in  lie  done  by  hard  work 
inlclligenlK' directed. 

Denm.irk  is  (we  inu-^l  lake  inlu  consider.ilion 
its  sizi-)  the  best  countrx'  in  Euro|)e  for  dairies. 
.\  clever  man  once  said  that  Denmark,  like  ancient 


whom  1  knew  when  the\'  were  young  and  have 
.seen  grow  up,  are  all  permeated  with  love  for 
Denmark.  I  regret  to  say  that  some  of  my  own 
young  countrymen  make  one  blush  by  assuming  a 
great  boastfulness  about  their  own  countrv'  or  by 
appearing  to  underrate  it .  I  recall  an  answer  gi\ en 
l)>-  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  late  Queen  Freder- 
ica  to  a  \oung  ,\nierican  w<im,in  whn  said  that  she 
r.idier  i>r<'ferred  Europe  to  .\nierica.  "I  am  sure." 
llievming  princess s,ii<l,  "ih.il  were  I  an  .\merican, 
I  should  love  .\merica.  not  because  it  was  great, 
but  because  it  w.is  mv  nun  counlrv-.  .\s  it  is,  1 
love  m\-  own  little  countrv  with  all  my  heart,  and 
the  Danes  love  their  countrv'  with  all  their 
hearts!" 

b'rom  the  moment  a  child  can  speak,  he  hears 
good  Danish  music;  he  is  taught  all  about  the 
(lewis  of  Waldemar  the  Great  and  the  long  line  of 
heroes  who  have  given  Denmark  its  national  tone. 
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1  le  loves  the  summer  and  sunlight,  and  there  is 
little  of  both.  He  is  not  surfeited  with  the  sun,  as 
American  children  are;  but  when  the  summer  sun 
does  come  and  turn  the  sound  and  the  little  "seas" 
in  Denmark  to  blue  and  gold,  he  swims  like  a  fish, 
and  tries  to  imitate  the  sports  of  his  ancestors,  the 
\ikings.  There  is  a  kind  of  blue  in  the  eyes  of 
1  )anish  and  Norwegian  children  which  seems  to  be 
borrowed  from  the  sea.  Denmark  possesses  the 
lhrt?e  "belts,"  or  watenvays,  giving  it  a  long  coast- 
line and  favorable  means  of  transportation,  which 
ha\e  always  made  it  important  in  the  eyes  of  other 
European  nations.  It  is  a  flat  country  and  there- 
fore Danes  do  not  feel  at  home  among  the 
mountains. 

The  Danish  princes  and  princesses  are  brought 
up  in  great  simplicity,  and  this  simplicity  is  imi- 
tated in  Denntark,  except  by  those  uneducated 
people  who  ha\e  an  idea  that  children  are  im- 
proved 1)\'  being  allowed  lo  indulge  in  all  kinds  of 
liixun.-.  There  are  two  qitalities  that  struck  nie 
most  about  the  Danish  children — their  pleasure  in 
outdoor  exercise  and  their  love  of  their  homes. 
One  can  imagine  nothing  more  cozy  or  more  com- 
fortable than  the  interior  of  the  average  Danish 
house.  It  may  be  a  small  cottage  near,  let  us  say. 
a  lake, — called  in  Denmark  "a  sea," — the  interior 
of  a  city  mansion,  of  a  room  in  a  palace.  In  all 
these  places  there  is  the  feeling  of  home.  The 
furniture  is  seldom  new,  it  is  generally  inherited; 
and  a  boy  does  not  hide  a  souvenir  of  his  grand- 
lather  or  his  grandmother  in  order  to  hang  on  the 
wall  of  his  room  a  flashing  football  poster  or  a  pair 
of  tennis  rackets.  The  old,  because  it  is  old,  is  not 
forced  out  of  sight  by  the  young  of  Denmark. 

Such  children  as  are  accustomed  to  regard 
things  as  valuable  only  when  they  cost  a  great  deal 
of  mone\'  can  hardly  conceive  how  delighted  the 
Danish  children  are  when  the  sun  begins  to  shine 
again  in  May.  and  how  pleased  when  they  are  able 
to  bring  back  again  to  their  homes  from  the  woods 
some  early  branches  of  the  beech-tree.  There  is 
one  day  in  the  year  when  e\er\body  in  Copen- 
hagen seems  to  be  wearing  primroses,  and  on 
certain  other  da\s  bunches  of  rosemar>'  are  sold 
everywhere  in  the  streets. 

Another  quality  in  the  Danish  children  is  their 
determination  to  put  to  use  ever>"thing  they  learn. 
Nearly  all  American  parents  realize  how  difficult 
it  is  to  induce  boys  and  girls  to  apply  in  the  work 
of  every-day  life  what  they  have  learned  in 
school.  This  may  not  be  true  when  it  comes  to 
such  practical  courses  as  the  rudiments  of  electri- 
cal work;  but  how  hard  it  is  to  coax  the  average 
school-boy  or  girl  to  speak  a  language,  the  gram- 
mar of  which  he  has  begun  to  study.  I  remember 
meeting  in  Paris  a  father  and  daughter  from  New 
\'ork.   The\'  were  in  a  restaurant  and  the\-  were 


ver\' much  puzzled  o\er  the  bill  of  fare.  "I  thought 
that  my  daughter  was  a  finished  French  scholar," 
the  father  said,  rather  plaintively;  "she  studied 
French  for  o\er  four  years,  and  now  she  cannot 
tell  the  waiter  what  we  want  for  dinner  or  ask  the 
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way  to  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame."  "I  ne\-er 
expected  to  speak  French,  Father;  it  was  just 
part  of  m>-  course.  I  read  Racine,  Moliere,  and 
'I^  Voyage  de  Monsieur  Pcrrichon'!" 

On  the  other  hand,  I  seldom  met  a  Danish  boy 
or  girl  who  did  not  tr\-  his  English  on  me.  It  was 
plain  that  when  he  met  a  person  who  spoke 
English,  he  looked  on  him  as  a  means  of  im- 
provement. There  was  a  little  chap  I  knew  who 
carried  this  method  into  practice  so  thoroughly 
that  he  published  e\er\-  week  a  small  paper  in 
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l.aliii  It)  which  his  coini)anioiis,  wIki  had  )u.st 
l)i-i;iin  U)  Ic-arii  iho  verbs,  ('(iiilril)uled.  1  recall  liis 
pcrploxitN  whi-n  lie  tried  lo  translate  into  mllu- 
quial  l.aliii  the  thrilling  news,  "Aunt  Karen  has 
prdiiiised  lo  make  l-jiglish  plum  pudding  lor 
Christmas."  1  did  not  remain  long  enough  in  the 
coimtrs,  at  his  father's  castle,  to  learn  how  lu- 
hnalK-  managed  the  translation. 

,\s  Denmark  is  jiractically  a  coimtry  of  farmers 
wlio  export  most  of  their  produce,  the  boy  learns 
geograi)h\'  by  interesting  himself  in  his  lather's 
business,  and  boys  of  all  classes  throtighoiit  Den- 
mark are  expected  to  do  this.  If  you  were  a 
farmer's  l)o>'  in  Denmark,  \our  father  would 
naluralh-  belong  to  a  Danish  co(J]X'rative  societ\  . 
which  means  thai  all  the  farmers  are  joined  to- 
gether in  managing  their  own  atTairs  in  their  own 
«a\,  with  the  strictest  regard  to  the  commer- 
cial re|)Utation  of  the  nation.  \n\\  would  know 
whether  yoiu'  father  sent  his  buiter  to  be  canned 
lor  the  exjiort  trade  to  South  .America  or  the 
l'hili|)pines.  \'ou  would  watch  the  prices,  rising 
.iiul  falling;  and  wlu-n  \ciu  learned  a(i\'anced  .irilli- 
uielic.  you  would  naluralK'  take  an  interest  in  the 
rale  of  exchange  in  the  countries  with  which  the 
co("iperali\e  societies  had  dealings. 

The  glories  of  the  celebration  ol  Christmas  al 
home  would  depend  \ery  much  on  the  rale  ot 
exchange  abroad,  consequently  the  apijlicalion  ol 
arithmetic  to  d.iih'  life  would  be  most  interesting 
lo  \-ou.  ["at  hers  and  mothers  in  Denmark  S])end 
li-ss  for  gifts  to  (heir  children  than  they  can  al- 
ford.  .A  month  before  Christm.is.  the  Danish 
child,  especialb'  in  the  small  towns  and  countrx 
districts,  is  geiUTalK'  in  a  state  ol  doubt  as  lo 
what  the  joNoiis  da\',  or  rather  the  jo\ous  da\s. 
will  bring  forlh.  The  Danes  celebrate  three  da\  s 
al  this  season.  -Christmas  e\e.  Chrislmas  (la\ . 
.md  the  da\-  after,  which  is  looked  u|)on  as  p.irl  <■! 
ihe  feslixal. 

The  Danish  princesses  .set  a  very  good  example 
to  the  peojile.  and  if  there  is  a  growing  luxnr\ 
.imong  the  Danes,  the  court  and  the  aristocrac\ 
.u'e  not  respt)nsible  for  it.  The  daughters  ol  ihe 
late  King  Frederick  V'lII  are  now  grown  u|i. 
bui  1  rec.ill  how  sinii>l\  the\' lo(]ked  onlilewhen 
ihc\  were  \oung.  The  dowager  Oueeii  of  Ivngland 
.XU'X.indra,  who  wa^  a  Danish  princess.  —I  hopi- 
ihal  some  of  m_\  \ijung  readers  can  recall  the  line 
nuisic  of  Temnson's  poem  on  her  marriage, — 
once  lold  m\'  wifi-  ih.il  in  her  i^.inish  countr\- 
house  she  liked  to  make  her  own  bed  as  she  did 
when  she  was  ,i  girl.  She  was  brought  up  in  ihe 
mo>t  (ioinesiic  lashion. 

Her  brother.  Prince  W  aldemar,  would  not 
permit  his  b(jys  lo  rifle  e\"en  in  a  street-car  lo 
re.Kh  their  school,  w  hich  was  a  long  distance  Irom 
hi-  p.ilace.      It  was  their  dut\  and  their  business 


to  walk,  he  sai(.l.  There  were  carriages  and 
automobiles  and  horses  in  the  prince's  stable,  but 
walk  the\  must.  .M\  wife  and  I  knew  very  many 
Danish  children  of  all  clas.ses,  and  to  know  them 
was  really  to  lo\e  them.  The\'  were  not  pampered 
or  spoiled,  and  the  higher  their  i)Osition  was  as 
lo  rank, — the  ])ossession  of  money  counted  very 
little,  -the  more  simple  they  were  in  their  tastes. 
The  Princess  Margaret,  our  next-door  neighbor, 
found  the  greatest  pleasure  in  feeding  a  hungry 
horse  or  two  in  the  street  when  she  had  a  chance; 
and  as  a  small  girl  she  was  always  dressed  in  frocks 
that  would  stand  an\  amount  of  wear  and  tear. 
W  hen  she  grew  up,  she  was  e.specialK'  proud  of  her 
college  cap  .md  gown,  which  she  wore  when  she 
recei\eci  her  degree  at  the  uni\ersity.  She  is 
probabl>-  the  only  princess  in  Europe  who  has 
recei\ed  a  uni\ersity  degree.  Ne\ertheless,  she 
enjoNs  skating,  hand-ball,  the  care  of  her  garden, 
and  all  the  sports  in  which  healthv'  girls  like  to 
take  part.  In  the  time  of  King  Frederick,  her 
uncle,  motor-cars  were  not  much  the  lashion  in 
ihe  cit\.  and  the  king  did  not  ap|)ro\e  of  his 
relati\i-s  using  an  .uilomobile,  but  now  she  drives 
e\er\where  and  somelinu-s  e\en  persuades  her 
cousins,  the  Princesses  Tlnra  and  Dagmar,  to  go 
wilh  her. 

Ihe  mother  of  ihe  Priixess  Margaret  was  the 
Princess  Marie,  d.uigliler  of  the  Due  de  Charlres, 
who  ser\cd  wilh  (  .ener.il  .McClellan  during  the 
Civil  War.  So  far  as  her  lineage  went,  she  was 
probabK'  the  most  royal-bloocU-d  princess  in 
iuiro|ie.  but  she  cared  \er\  little  tor  |)edigrecs, 
when  the\  did  not  impK  kindliness,  honesty,  and 
a  direct  and  simple  jioinl  ol  \  lew  on  lite.  She 
was  wh.il  is  called  "a  good  sporl";  she  was 
devoted  to  her  children,  .md  she  tried  with  all  her 
might  lo  h.i\e  lliem  Iree  Irom  lear;  she  h.id 
something  ol  the  i|u<ililies  in  this  reg.ird  whiih 
ch.ir.icteri/.ed   President    Koose\flt. 

Ihe  Princess  Margaret  was  not  pampered  in 
.in\  wa\',  nor  were  her  brothers.  On  one  occasion 
I  remember  being  with  the  Prince  and  Princess 
W'.ildem.ir,  making  the  c.ill  ol  a  good  neighbor, 
when  llu'  boys  came  home  from  school.  I  hey 
•u.uited  bre.ul  and  butter  at  once,  but  both  the 
prince  and  princi-ss  refused  to  lei  them  ha\e  an\- 
ihing  before  dinner,  whiih  w.is  soon  lo  be  ser\ed. 
This  w.is  looked  on  b\  the  \iiung  princes  as  rather 
Sparlau  treatmenl.  In  winter  howe\cr.  when 
the  dinner  w.is  1. lie,  lhe\  were  .illowed  the  usual 
le.i.  which  in  the  d.irk,  damp  weather  is  i>ne  of 
ihe  regular  me.ils  taken  b\'  nuiiu  Danes  .is  well  as 
fi\  .ill  ihe  I'.hglish. 

To  emph.isi/.e  ihe  D.mish  ide.is  ol  simple  liU-,  I 
m.i>  (luole  what  will  seem  lo  be  lln'  surprising 
decision  of  tile  gr.md  marsh. d  of  the  court, 
Count     Brockenhuus-Schack.     His     boys,     then 
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ver\'  \ouns.  were  anmiii;  tin.'  nicest  tliat  wc  knew. 
Calling  one  day,  I  slopped  at  the  elevator  to  speak 
In  them;  the\'  had  just  come  home  from  school. 
I  naturally  thought  they  would  be  going  up  to 
their  parents'  apartment  with  me.  "No,"  they 
said,  laughing,  "our  parents  do  not  allow  us  to 
ride  in  the  lift !" 

One  of  the  plea.sant  results  of  this  methofl  of 
discipline  is  that  the  young  Danes  do  not  expect 
expensive  gifts.  Birthdays  in  Denmark  are  kept 
ver\'  carefully.  If  a  bo\'  should  forget  his  imcle's, 
his  aunt's,  his  cousin's,  his  grandmother's,  or 
grandfather's  birthday,  he  would  be  looked  on 
almost  as  a  savage.  The  little  festivals  which 
keep  families  together  occur  certainly  every 
month  in  Denitiark:  and  there  seem  to  be  more 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers  in  Denmark  than 
anx-where  else,  and  each  faiuily  has  two  or  three 
pet  aunts. 

In  fact,  there  seem  to  be  more  well  preserved 
and  active  old  people  among  the  Danes  than 
among  the  citizens  of  any  other  countr\-.  If  you 
have  a  birthday,  you  have  a  holiday  I  .Ml  your 
Iricnds  come,  if  possible,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  drink  chocolate  with  you,  to  eat 
"wreath  cakes"  {crans  ka<^er),  and  to  bring  you  a 
gift.  Vou  probably  will  not  get  a  whole  box  of 
tools, — only  the  boy  or  girl  with  a  rich  uncle 
from  .America  can  expect  such  a  si)lendid  gift  as 
that! — but  if  you  are  a  boy.  you  may  receive  a 
precious  plane,  or  wood-carving  knife;  or,   if  a 


girl,  a  \ery  strong  trowel  or  a  good  i)air  of  gloves 
to  be  used  in  gardening.  The  Danes  ha\e  little 
use  for  mere  mechanical  to>s.  They  want  things 
they  can  use.  and.  if  >ou  send  anything  from 
America,  they  prefer  something  connected  with 
the  Indians.  I  am  just  now  looking  for  an  Indian 
bow  and  arrows  for  one  of  my  best  little  friends  in 
Denmark,  whose  honorary-  godfather  I  happen  to 
be.  I  realK-  think  he  would  |)refer  a  tomahawk, 
but,  as  he  is,  al)o\e  all,  practical,  and  the  (Ger- 
mans have  given  u])  Slesvig,  there  is  no  one  on 
whom  he  could  use  it ! 

The  ceremony  of  confirmation  means,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  religious  symbolism,  one  of  the  greatest 
holidaxs  in  the  li\es  of  the  Danish  girls  and  boys. 
The  estalilished  church  in  Deiuuark  is  the  Luth- 
eran; the  catechism  is  taught  in  the  schools,  and 
ever>'bod>',  imless  otherwise  registered,  isassimied 
to  be  of  the  Lutheran  creed.  In  May  and  Octo- 
ber, on  certain  Sundays,  confirniation  is  con- 
ferred. Then  the  streets  of  Copenhagen  and 
other  cities  and  towns  in  Denmark  glitter  with 
automobiles  or  carriages,  containing  boys  and 
girls  in  gala  {lres.ses  going  and  coming  from  the 
churches.  It  is  a  festive  season.  There  is  al- 
ways an  exanu'nation  precetling  the  ceremony,  for 
which  each  girl  and  boy  is  carefully  iirejiared. 
."After  the  ceremonx .  there  are  confirmation  break- 
fasts and  confirmation  parlies  of  all  descriptions — 
"breakfasts"  the\' are  called,  but  they  are  lunch- 
cons  in  our  sense;   the   Danes   breakfast   about 
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eleven  o'clock  or  later.  Contirmation  is  gener- 
ally performed  when  the  young  people  reach  the 
age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen.  The  girl  tiien  dresses 
lier  hair  in  a  grown-up  way,  allhougii  the  habit  of 
"bobbing"  it  has  recently  made  a  dilTercncc  in 
this. 

The  Lutherans  of  Denmark  are  not  so  strict  as 
the\-  are  in  some  other  countries.  The  theater  in 
Denmark  is  a  national  institution;  attendance  at 
the  Royal  Opera  House,  in  Copenhagen,  is  re- 
garded as  part  of  the  education  of  youth.  There 
are  several  musical  dramas  which  it  is  considered 
nerc'-~<ir\-   that  e\-rr\-  child    should   know.      "F.l- 
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verhoj"  is  one  of  these.  It  is  lounded  on  a  patri- 
otic theme — Christian  1\',  who,  in  l.onglellow's 
poem,  stood  bravely  before  the  nust.  Iigures  in 
the  i)la\'.  It  contains  some  loveK'  music,  and  the 
Danish  children  know  its  songs  and  esiiecially  the 
minuet,  which  is  \-ery  stately  and  splendid  as 
done  by  the  trained  dancers  of  the  opera. 

On  a  Sunday  afternoon,  after  their  confirma- 
tion, it  is  a  custom  for  them  to  be  taken  to  see 
"Ekcrhoj."  which  means  the  "Hill  of  the  KKes," 
or  " Dcr  War  En  Gang"  ("Once  Upon  a  Time"),  or 
a  Danish  liallet,  like  Hans  Christian  .Xndersen's 
"Little  Ida's  Mowers"  or  "The  Sea  Maiden  "  or 
"The  .Millions  of  Harlequin."  There  is  a  beauti- 
ful serenade  in  this  ballet,  alniusl  regarded  as  a 
Danish  national  air. 

The  dancing  at  the  Royal  Opera  House  is  ver>' 
correct  and  modest;  the  ballets  are  more  like 
p.intomimes  than  the  liallels  in  any  oilier  country. 
They  are  looked  on  by  cultixaled  Danes'  as  nec- 
essary for  ihe  spsthctic  educiition  of  their  children 


and  in  Denmark  there  is  no  conflict  between  the 
legitimate  theater  and  religion. 

The  "confirmed"  girl  or  boy  is  laden  witli  gifts. 
His  or  her  aunts  or  uncles,  cou.sins,  even  the  sec- 
ond or  third  cousins,  feel  it  their  duly  to  present 
him  with  a  remembrance  of  the  great  occasion. 

In  order  that  the  ])oor  children,  or,  at  least, 
those  who  are  not  so  well  off,  may  lia\e  a  celebra- 
tion at  this  time,  there  are  insurance  companies 
which  guarantee  for  the  payment  of  a  small 
monthly  fee,  beginning  when  the  child  is  born, 
to  supply  a  certain  sum  to  the  children  of  the 
subscribers  on  the  day  they  are  confirmed. 

In  the  country  places,  especially  where  there  is 
a  large  estate,  there  is  always  some  special  cele- 
bration at  Ihe  castle  or  manor-house.  In  fact, 
I  he  women  who  li\e  in  these  castles  seem  con- 
tiiuially  to  have  some  kind  of  a  celebration  for 
the  people  on  their  estates  or  in  the  villages  near 
them.  Tliere  are  innumerable  birthdays.  I  once 
asked  a  young  visiting  Danish  countess  what  she 
liked  best  in  New  York.  '"The  five-and-ten-cent 
stores,"  she  said;  "I  love  theml  The  wife  of  our 
lodge-keeper  has  ten  children,  and  I  must  have 
something  for  each  of  them  on  everv'  birtlidav', 
.Old  there  are  at  least  fift\'  other  birthdavs  that  I 
nuist  lemember.  Ciirls  in  Denmark.  >  i.ni  know." 
she  .idded,  "have  a  rather  limited  allowance,  and 
I  look  on  i'our  tive-and-len-cent  stores  as  gifts 
Irom  Heaven!  \o\\  can'l  Imd  I  hem  anvvvhere 
else;  and  then  our  (leople  love  evervthing  that 
conies  from  America!" 

Baseb.dl  has  not  vet  been  introduced  into 
Dcmuark.  There  are  two  great  academies,  Soro 
and  Herlufsholni,  for  lads  preparing  for  the  Royal 
L'niversity.  There  football  is  plaved,  but  it  is 
not  taken  so  seriou.sh-  as  it  is  with  us:  however. 
Ihe  Danes  are  good  athleU-s.  The  girls  play 
hockey  from  their  earliest  V'ears  and  every  child 
learns  to  swim.  In  Copenhagen,  as  long  as  the 
water  of  the  sound  is  endurable  bv'  the  human 
body,  processions  of  school-children,  each  child 
carrving  a  towel,  may  be  seen  going  to  bathe. 
l-..\pertne,ss  in  games,  while  it  has  its  value,  is 
iK)t  looked  on  as  a  great  merit.  Lvery  boy  who 
aspires  to  an  important  position  in  law,  medicine, 
di]j|omacy,  or  in  the  government  service,  which 
means  interesting  work  and  a  pension,  must  have 
a  universitv'  dijiloma.  .\  man  cannot  enter  any 
profession  in  Denmark  without  po.ssessing  this 
mark  of  prolicieiu  >■.  .\  universitv  degree  is  never 
merelv  ornamental;  it  has  a  practical  value,  and 
neither  games  nor  amusements  can  be  permitted 
to  interfere  with  gaining  it.  A  family  is  looked 
upon  as  very  unfortunate  if  its  sons  fail  to  pass 
with  honor  at  the  university.  In  Sweden,  when  a 
lad  wears  his  student's  cap,  on  the  day  he  takes 
his  degree  every  girl  that  meets  him,  as  he  passes, 
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presents  him  wilh  flowers.  Opporliinities  for 
cle\-er  students  \vho  are  poor  are  many ;  there  is  a 
house  in  Copenhagen  provided  for  them,  and  it  is 
lonsidered  a  great  distinction  to  pass  such  an 
examination  as  will  enable  a  man  to  obtain  a 
])lace  in  this  Regency  Lodging.  There  is  no  dis- 
linction  made  between  the  rich  and  poor  students. 
The  Lutheran  pastors  in  Denmark  are  in  \er\- 
moderate  circmnstances,  and  as  their  sons  are 
Ijrought  up  verj-  sensibly  and  simply,  a  number 
of  them  are  found  in  the  best  groups  among  the 
students.  The  fact  that  there  are  few  veiy  rich 
persons  in  Denmark,  and  the  healthy  lack  of  pre- 
lension  and  snobbishness  among  the  students, 
help  to  make  their  lives  very  agreeable.  They 
are  brought  up  from  the  beginning  to  value  learn- 
ing, literature,  music,  and  intellectual  work,  and  to 
understand  that  no  attainment  can  be  made 
without  the  intention  and  the  effort  be  thorough. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  sequence  of 
games  which  obtains  among  our  boys  and  girls 
exists  in  Scandinavia,  too.     Top-time  and  kite- 


time  and  skipping-rope-time  and  marble-time 
come  as  with  us.  Just  before  Shrove  Tuesday, 
bundles  of  ornamental  twigs,  tinseled  and  deco- 
ratL-<l,  appear  in  the  shops.  They  are  survivals  of 
the  old  carnivals.  It  is  supposed  I  hat  (he  chil- 
dren will  for  once  exert  their  yeurK-  i)rivilege  of 
whi])ping  grown  persons  with  these  iwigs,  and 
the  older  person  can  only  escape  this  punishment 
by  making  a  gift.  "Bastion"  is  a  great  figure  in 
Danish  child  life;  he  punishes  bad  boys  and  re- 
wards good  girls.  "Nissen" — the  little  fairy — 
comes  at  Christmas  to  eat  out  of  the  bowl  of  rice 
left  for  him  in  each  attic.  If  >'ou  have  been  good 
during  the  year,  he  eats  the  rice;  if  not,  he  leaves 
it,  and  you  receive  no  gifts  on  Christmas  eve. 
.\  cunning  cat  has  been  known  to  personate  Nis- 
se)i,  and  lap  up  the  rice  and  milk,  thus  sa\ing  a 
fa\orite  child!  To  stand  well  with  Nissen,  who 
loves  little  birds,  children  put  on  poles  in  the  front 
gardens  of  their  houses  bunches  of  ripe  wheat, 
that  the  sparrows,  wrens,  and  thrushes  ma>'  also 
ha\-e  a  heart%'  meal  on  Christmas  e\e I 


GRAYFOX 

By  SAMUEL   SCOVILLE,   JR. 


The  world  was  ver>'  beautiful  that  April.  The 
beech-trees  were  all  la\ender-brown  and  siK-er 
and  the  air  was  full  of  bluebird  notes  and  hyia 
calls  and  snowbird  trills,  while  the  ground  was 
carpeted  with  the  frail  snow-petals  of  the  blood- 
root  and  \ellow  with  adder's-tongue  and  fragrant 
with  trailing  arbutus.  Yet  loliltle  foxesitwas  like 
the  \"alley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death — full  of  gins 
and  snares  and  pitfalls.  Three  of  them  lived  in  a 
den  with  a  triple  entrance,  in  a  dry,  sandy  bank 
on  the  slope  of  Vox  X'alley.  .At  first  they  stayed  in 
a  dark,  warm,  underground  world  of  their  own — 
blind,  lead-colored  little  kittens,  who  spent  their 
days  and  nights  snuggling  up  to  their  mother's 
warm  body  and  feeding  frantically  ever>'  hour  or 
so  as  if  they  were  starving  to  death.  Then  came 
the  day  when  they  crept  out  into  a  new  world, 
very  big  and  very  beautiful,  whose  roof  was  blue 
instead  of  black,  and  far  awa\'  instead  of  near  at 
hand.  Father  Fox  came  and  sniffed  at  them  ap- 
provingly, while  Mother  Fox  stood  proudly  by. 
It  was  the  first  time  he  had  seen  them  since  they 
were  born,  for  father  foxes  sleep  out  after  the 
babies  come.  Gray,  black,  and  white  were  his 
colors.  He  had  a  grizzled  gray  coat,  lined  with 
white,  a  black  mirzzle.  black  boots,  and  a  black 


tip  to  his  magnificent  gray  brush.  Not  so  bra\e 
nor  so  swift  as  the  red  foxes,  his  craft  and  wis- 
dom had  brought  him  safely  through  a  long  life 
of  dangers. 

Now  that  the  cubs  were  old  enough  to  venture 
out  into  the  world.  Father  F'ox  hid  his  kill  near  the 
den  and  Mother  Fox  taught  the  cubs  to  hunt  for 
it  and  dig  it  out  from  under  diy  lea\es  or  piles  of 
brush.  Later  on,  the>'  learned  to  catch  lield-niice, 
and  before  long  were  taken  by  Mother  Fox  otT  on 
short  hunts.  For  the  most  part,  however,  they 
still  stayed  safe  at  home. 

Only  too  soon  they  learned  that  fate  is  always 
on  the  trail  of  the  wild  folk.  One  night,  as  the 
three  cubs  were  playing  happily  around  the  den, 
a  drifting  shadow  suddenly  fell;  and  when  it  lifted, 
the  smallest  of  the  cubs  was  gone,  while  from  a 
near-by  tree  sounded  the  deep,  sinister  note  of  the 
great  horned  owl.  It  was  the  smaller,  but  tiie 
more  \enturesome,  of  the  two  remaining  cubs 
who  next  met  the  Black  Huntsman.  Early  one 
morning  he  crept  out  of  the  den,  leaving  Mother 
Fox  and  the  other  cub  curled  up  in  a  round  warm 
ball  in  the  grass-lined  sleeping-room  twenty  feet 
back  in  the  bank.  It  was  the  first  time  that  he 
had  been  out  alone  bv  day  and  he  started  for  a 
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iu'ar-l)\'  Ik-Id  whore  he  ]ilaiino(l  a  breakfast  of 
nmiul-headed,  shorl-lailed  meadow-mice.  As  he 
picked  his  way  alonj;  the  rocky  hillside,  Irom  out 
of  a  iiatch  of  brush  Ikished  a  reddisli  animal  with 
a  long,  black-tipped  tail,  while  chin  and  cheeks, 
a  lierce,  pointed  head,  aiul  c>es  that  gleamed  like 
rubies.  Sniffing  like  a  hunting-hound,  it  dashed 
along  the  trail  of  the  little  culi.  none  t)tlier  than 
the  long-tailed  weasel,  th.il  w.uulering  demon  of 
blood  and  carnage  whicli  threatens  the  li\  es  of  all 
little  animals. 

.Although  the  cub  had  never  seen  a  weasel  be- 
fore, some  instinct  told  him  that  death  was  hard 
at  his  heels,  and  he  tried  to  circle  around  and  get 
back  to  the  den.  The  trailing  weasel  w.is  loo  quick 
for  him  and  drt)\e  him  toward  the  hill  at  every 
Uirn.  A  fox  cub  has  miK'h  of  the  swiftness  of  his 
race,  but  little  of  the  dogged  endurance  of  a  hunt- 
ing weasel.  Before  long,  his  sprawly,  untried  legs 
began  to  tire  as  he  circled  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
hoiiing  for  a  chance  to  double  back  toward  the 
den.     ^'el  he  kepi  on  bravely,  allhough  he  heard 


ing  around  the  wooded  hiliiop;  and  if  all  had  gone 
as  he  ]jlanned,  he  would  ha\e  oNertaken  the  cub 
at  the  foot  of  the  farther  hillside.  With  tail  up 
and  lu'ad  down,  the  great  weasel  wound  his  way 
among  the  rocks  and  crowded  trees  which  covered 
the  hill's  crest.  .Xs  his  triangular  head  thrust 
itself  around  a  ledge  of  rock  which  lay  in  a  little 
patch  ol  thick  woods,  his  quick  nostrils  caught  a 
sinister,  sickly  scent,  and  he  checked  in  his  stride 
— but  too  late.  His  tiaming  red  e>'es  looked  di- 
rectU'  into  the  fixed  glare  of  two  other  eyes,  black, 
lidless,  with  strange,  oval  pupils,  set  deep  in  a 
cruel,  heart-shajied  head  which  showed  a  curious 
hole  between  eye  and  nostril,  the  hall-mark  of  the 
fatal  family  of  the  pit-vipers. 

For  a  second  the  tierce  l)east  and  the  grim  snake 
faced  each  other.  The  eyes  of  no  manmial  have 
a  fiercer  gaze  than  those  of  the  weasel  folk  when 
red  with  the  rage  of  slaughter.  Yet  no  beast  born 
can  outstare  that  grim  ruler  of  tlie  dark  places  of 
the  forest,  the  banded  rattlesnake,  and  in  a  mo- 
mrnl  the  weasel  started  Id  dodge  back.    Xol  even 
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ever  nearer  the  rustle  nt  the  wt'.isiTs  pattering 
leet  through  the  tli"\  leaves.  Suddenly,  as  he 
reached  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  it  ceased.  Long 
ago  the  weasel  folk  ha\e  learned  that  a  straight 
line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  |joints. 
W'hertJore.  th.it  da\',  tlu'  red  hunter  foUowod  the 
di:mieler  ol  the  circle'  wlii<h  the  lox  cub  was  mak- 


his  Ikishing  speed,  however,  could  avail  against 
the  stroke  of  ihe  snake.  I-"aster  than  any  eye 
could  follovv\  the  flat  head  shot  forward,  gaping 
horribl)-,  and  from  it  two  keen,  movable  fangs 
were  thrust  straight  out  like  spear-points.  They 
looketl  like  crooked  white  needles,  each  with  a 
hole   in    the   side,   below   the   jioint,    from   which 
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Dozwl  the  yellow  venom.  Bcforo  the  darting  wea- 
sel had  time  to  gain  the  shelter  ol  the  roek,  botii 
fangs  had  pierced  his  side  and  the  great  snake 
was  bark  again  in  coil.  Tottering,  as  the  deadl>' 
virus  touched  the  tide  ol  his  fierre  blood,  and 
knowing  that  his  lite  was  ninnbered  hv  seconds. 


dangor.  One  afternoon,  when  the  smaller  of  the 
two  la\'  asleep  in  the  warm  sunlight,  its  pricked-iip 
ears  caught  the  ru.sh  of  great  wings  above  him. 
Sw  itt  as  a  dissolving  shadow  he  disappeared  down 
ihr  burrow,  just  as  a  great  gray  goshawk  cata- 
piihid  ihrough  the  air  and  clutched  with  his  cruel 
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the  weasel  yet  sprang  forward — to  die  at  death- 
grips  with  his  foe.  As  he  came,  the  great  snake 
struck  again,  but  as  it  snapix-d  back  into  coil  the 
needle-like  teeth  of  the  other  met  in  its  brain. 
The  great  reptile  thrashed  and  writhed  and  rat- 
tled, but  the  grip  of  the  red  killer  remained  un- 
broken long  after  both  were  still  and  stark. 

Beyond  the  black  circle  of  the  woods,  awa\ 
from  the  fatal  ledge  and  through  the  sunlight,  the 
little  cub  sped,  expecting  every  minute  to  hear 
the  fierce  patter  of  his  pursuer  close  behind. 
Little  by  little  he  circled,  until  at  last,  hardh-  able 
to  believe  in  his  own  escape,  he  found  himself 
once  more  safe  in  the  depths  of  his  own  burrow. 

As  the  da\s  and  the  nights  slipped  by,  each 
seven  times  as  long  to  the  fo.x  folk,  who  are  old 
at  ten  years,  as  to  humans,  first  Mother  Fox,  and, 
later,  Father  Fox  schooled  the  cubs  against  the 
dangers  that  were  always  around  them.  They 
learned  that  de?.th  looked  out  of  the  o\al  pupils 
of  the  copperhead  and  rattlesnake,  but  that  all 
other  snakes,  even  the  threatening,  bluffing  puf^'- 
adder,  were  good  emergency  foods.  The  old 
foxes  taught  the  cubs  that  the  scent  of  their  half- 
brother  the  dog,  the  smell  of  smoke,  a  shadow 
Ironi  the  skv,  or  a  flutter  in  the  air — all  meant 


curved  lalons  al  the  end  ol  ilu'  cub's  \,nii^liing 
brush. 

Hut  against  one  enenn  not  even  the  craft  and 
experience  of  the  old  foxes  could  a\ail.  In  the 
hnal  anaKsis,  the  wisdom  and  the  cuiming  of  the 
wild  folk  must  \  ield  to  the  stored-u|)  knowledge 
in  the  trained  brain  of  the  human. 

One  afternoon  in  late  spring  the  beech  wnod  in 
which  the  den  was  hidden  was  ver\-  still.  From 
Black  Snake  Swamp  came  the  drowsy  croon  ol 
the  toads,  whi)  liad  made  their  annual  (nlgrimage 
back  to  the  water  where  the>'  iiad  been  born  and 
were  singing  the  dreamy,  beautiful  lo\e-songs 
which  only  the  toad  folk  can  sing.  The  bank  in 
which  the  fox  home  was  dug  was  all  blue  and 
white  with  the  enameled  blossomsof  the  innocents. 
Down  the  slope  of  the  little  hill  came  lojiing 
along  Mother  Fox,  looking  like  the  wolf  in  "Little 
Red  Riding-Hood,"  \er>-  gaunt  and  tired,  and  in 
her  wake  trotted  the  two  little  cubs.  The  old  fox 
curled  herself  up  on  a  big  chestnut  stub  which 
she  used  lor  a  watch  tower,  and,  dropping  hei- 
head  between  her  fore  paws  with  her  great  brush 
hanging  down  beside  her,  fell  asleep.  One  ol  the 
little  cubs  disappeared  in  the  burrow,  while  the 
other,  more  wakeful,  plaxed  around  outside  by 
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hiinsell ,  like  a  puppy.  He  was  woolly,  like  a  lamb, 
and  had  a  broad  forehead  and  two  pricked-up  cars 
that  seemed  enormous,  compared  with  his  liny 
face,  and  he  had  a  habit  of  putting  his  head  to  one 
>ide  and  gazing  engagingly  at  the  world.  A  big 
dr\-  leaf  had  stuck  in  the  wool  of  his  back  and 
caught  his  eye  as  he  moved.  Bending  almost 
double,  he  snapped  at  it  and  whirled  around  and 
around  with  fierce  little  snarls,  .seeking  to  abolish 
that  presumptuous  leaf.  At  last  he  lay  down,  and 
in  a  moment  he  too  was  fast  asleep  in  a  round 
warm  ball  of  soft  fur  topped  by  a  pair  of  pricked- 
up  ears.  He  looked  so  soft  and  helpless  and  con- 
fiding, sleeping  out  in  the  open,  that  it  would 
have  been  a  hard-hearted  human  indeed  who 
would  have  harmed  him. 

Unfortunately  for  the  little  family,  just  such  a 
one  spied  upon  their  seeming  safety.  Jim  Slote 
had  lanky,  straggly  red  hair,  a  thin,  mean  face, 
and  would  do  anything  for  a  living  except  wt)rk. 
His  specialty  was  poaching  on  preserved  streams 
and  shooting  game  out  of  seasiin.  Just  as  the 
little  cub  curled  itself  up  for  a  long  nap  in  the 
silliness  of  the  late  afternoon,  he  caiiie  slinking 
along  a  iKitli  that  led  near  the  slope  where  the  fox 
family  lived.  I  lis  quick  eye  caught  the  moxoment 
of  the  cub  and  saw  Mother  Fox  lying  aslee|)  on  her 
watch-tower.  The  wind,  always  the  friend  of  the 
wild  folk,  was  blowing  in  the  wrong  direction,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  tell  the  sleeping  foxes  that 
the  most  dangerous  of  all  animals  had  learned  the 
secret  of  their  home.  For  long,  Slote  stood  and 
watched  the  sleeping  animals,  until  he  had  taken  in 
every  detail  of  the  cunningly  concealed  burrow.s. 
Fortunately  for  them,  he  was  without  his  gun  or 
he  certainly  would  have  shot  them  sleeping. 

Farly  the  next  morning  he  was  there  with  a 
spade  and  crowbar  and  a  long-handled  shovel. 
Mother  Fox  and  the  cubs  had  hunted  and  fed  full 
the  night  before  on  mice  caught  in  the  neighbor- 
ing pasture.  At  the  first  clink  of  steel  against 
gravel,  Mother  Fox  was  awake  to  her  danger. 
One  b\  one  she  stole  to  the  three  exits  of  the  main 
burrow,  onl>-  to  find  two  of  them  blocked,  while 
Slote  was  digging  swiftly  along  the  other.  Then, 
followed  by  her  trembling  cubs,  she  hurried  to 
that  last  resort  of  all,  the  emergency  burrow  which 
no  projierly  built  fox-warren  is  ever  without.  It 
was  her  ill-fortune  that  Slote  was  no  no\ice  in 
fox  ways.  Before  he  had  dug  a  stroke  he  had 
se.irched  out  and  blocked  the  three  main  en- 
tr.incc^.  I'or  long  he  hunted  for  the  secret  en- 
II. nice  which  he  knew  must  be  there.  There  was 
nil  trace  anvwhere  on  the  hillside  of  an  opening. 
He  had  nearly  given  up  the  hunt  when  his  ciuick 
e\e  caught  sight  of  a  telltale  lawiu'  hair  on  the 
edge  of  a  hollow  stump  which  thrust  itselfoiit  ol 
the  groinid  not  far  from  the  main  burrow.    Exam- 


ining it  more  carefully,  he  found  that  a  hole  had 
been  dug  down  through  the  soft,  decayed  wood 
and  into  the  ground  below,  intersecting  the  main 
gallery,  and  when  Mother  F~ox  came  there,  she 
found  her  last  hope  gone.  The  hole  had  been 
blocked  with  heavy  stones  wedged  in  be>ond  her 
power  to  dislodge  them. 

There  was  only  one  way  of  escape  left,  along 
which,  alas!  only  two  could  travel.  Mother  Pox 
made  a  swift,  anguished  choice.  Hurrying  to  the 
extreme  end  of  the  main  gallerv,  beyond  the  grass- 
lined  sleeping-chamber,  beyond  the  kitchen-mid- 
den, where  scraps  and  garbage  were  thrown  and 
covered  over  with  earth,  beyond  the  little  store- 
house where,  in  times  of  plenty,  mice  and  eggs 
and  birds  and  larger  game  were  stored,  she  came 
to  the  blank  wall  where  the  last  shaft  ended. 
Gripping  the  smallest  cub  by  the  loose  skin  at 
the  back  of  the  neck,  she  held  him  in  front  of  her 
as  a  cat  would  carr>-  a  kitten  and  dug  like  a  little 
steam-shovel,  dislodging  the  earth  with  her 
flashing  fore  paws  and  carrying  it  back  and  pack- 
ing it  behind  her  with  her  strong,  swift  hind  feet. 
Behind  her,  the  larger  cub  whimpered  and  tried 
to  follow.  Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  clink  of 
the  sho\-el  and  the  spade  as  Slote  followed  the 
trail  of  the  main  tunnel.  Just  as  the  long,  slanting 
shaft  which  the  old  fox  was  dri\ing  in  desperate 
haste  toward  the  surface  approached  the  shelter  of 
a  tangled  thicket,  toward  which  she  had  instinc- 
tively directed  it,  the  cruel  shovel  unco\ered  a 
little  tawny,  beseeching  head.  Even  as  the  old 
fox  dug  her  way  to  safety-,  a  thudding  blow 
sounded  just  back  of  her  and  a  little  wailing  cry- 
like  that  of  a  hurt  puppy  showed  that  not  yet 
can  there  be  any  truce  between  the  wild  folk  and 
their  most  merciless  foe. 

C.aunt  against  the  sky  showed  the  gray  rafters 
of  the  Haunted  House.  It  stared  like  a  skull 
across  the  deserted  \  alley  to  where  Black  Snake 
Swamj)  showed  all  siKer  against  the  greening 
willows.  0\er  the  bowed  lintel  of  the  doorway 
the  forgotten  builder  had  fi.xcd  the  date-stone, 
which  still  showed  the  half-effaced  figure — 1809. 
Humans  had  not  lived  in  that  house  since  one 
dreadful  night  a  long  half-century  ago,  but  for- 
giving and  forgetful  wild  folk  had  taken  a  long 
lease  of  the  place.  Hay -scented  ferns  made  a 
green  carpet  across  the  stone  threshold.  Wild 
cucumber  and  virgin's-bower  twined  in  and  out 
of  shattered  windows  and  hid  the  rents  and  tat- 
ters of  the  years.  In  a  roofless  room  a  colony  of 
while-faceiLhornets  had  fashioned  a  house  of  gray 
paper  and  llashed  in  and  out  between  the  stanch 
white-oak  rafters  that  still  stood,  although  the 
shingles  and  scantlings  of  softer  stuft"  had  long 
since  dropped  away,  while  through  the  cellar 
entrance   flitted    a   grayish-brown   bird    with   a 
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"One  night  as  the  cubs  were  playing  happily  around  the  den,  a  drifting  shadow  suddenly  fell ;  and 

when  it  lifted,  the  smallest  of  the  cubs  was  gone,  while  from  a  near-by  tree  sounded  the  deep, 

sinister  note  of  the  great  horned  owl" 
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dark  hiown  lieati  and  gray  breast,  who  iwilrlu'd 
her  tail  sideways  whene\er  she  perched  and  called 
her  name,  "Phtrbe,  Phcebe."  On  the  lop  of  a 
beam  in  the  half-light  she  had  built  a  nest  of 
green  moss  wiiere  she  brooded  four  white  eggs. 


A  I    lAsl    (  rUl.V   WAS  AM.  OCT  OI-    HKl-MH  AM)  HAH  TO  STOI 
SOON   As  Ml-;  DID  so  Till-;  I'O.N  SOIATTIT)  DOWN  Cl.OSl'.  Ill- 
(SlLi;  NK.XT    r.M.lC) 

Several  l.iinilies  ol  deer-mice,  witli  big  llappx  e,ns 
•  iiid  soft   lustrous  eyes  and  wliite  silk   stockings 
.ukI  w.iistcoats,  lixcfl  in   the  ruined  w.dls. 
.in  enterprising  ri-d  s(|uirrel  had  used  one 
sm.dl   draft-tunnels   of    the   gre.U    chinuie\ 
slone-lined    storehouse   for   his   winter   sup]il\ 
cherr\ -pits,  acorns.   nia|)le-keys  aiul    wild   bnc 
wlu-.ll. 

I'nder  the  sli.idc-  i>l   ,i  sipiat   bultonball   tree. 


while 

if  the 

as   a 

il\    of 


deep  stone  oven  sliowed  just  ab()%e  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  A  century  had  jjuried  it  under  the 
drift  and  detritus  of  the  years  and  dislodged  some 
of  tiie  stones  of  the  side.s.  From  a  near-by  bank 
the  grav  foxes,  for  an  extra  home,  had  sunk  a 
shaft  which  ran  to  the 
oven  and  then  out  by  a 
liole  in  its  side  to  the 
cellar  of  the  old  house, 
wliich  was  so  narrowed 
and  bk)cked  by  sagging 
timbers  and  foimdalions 
that  it  made  another  Gon- 
\enient  room  for  them. 
To  this  den  Mother  I'ox 
hastened  with  her  last 
cub.  There  I'ather  Fox 
came  when  he  found  the 
liome  in  the  beech  wood 
broken  up  fore\'cr. 
Ihere  the  last  little  cub 
learned  all  the  \\  ile  and 
wisdom  of  the  gra\'  foxes, 
lie  learned  to  sleep  out 
in  all  kinds  of  weather, 
warm  under  the  blanket 
he  carried  on  his  back 
.md  with  his  soft  nose 
.uid  four  pads  wrapped 
u[)  in  his  fluffy  l)rush. 
Then  he  was  taught  to  sit 
still  and  ket-|)  sitting  still 
when  danger  was  near, 
one  of  the  hardest  les.sons 
ih.it  the  wild  iolk  ha\'e 
Id  leariT  1  le  was  warned 
lh.it  tempting  bits  of 
lood  olten  m.irked  a 
trap.  The  scent  of  man, 
the  bark  of  a  tlog,  the 
>oimd  of  a  gun.  the  smell 
III  I'old  iron,  the  jileasant 
taste  of  that  fatal  mush- 
room, the  death-angel — 
all  these  he  learned  meant 
death  to  careless  little 
foxes.  Running  water, 
shifting  sand,  hard- 
packed  shi-ep-paths  were 
the  friends  ih.it  would  (cnceal  his  trail.  1-L\er  and 
alua\sthc  bree/e  blowing  toward  his  lit  tie  pointed 
nose  was  his  most  watchful  sentinel  b\'  day  or 
night.  lie  learned  to  bark,  according  to  fox 
standards,  although  to  luim.in  ears  he  would 
.dwavs  sound  as  if  he  were  tr\ing  to  imitate  a 
dog  and  did  not  ipiite  know  how.  lie  learned 
that  nann\-phnns.  huckleberries,  field  nuishrooms, 
meadow -mice,     garter-snakes,     and     chipmunks 
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wore  good  to  cat.  ami  ihat  llic  rctl-poppiT  imisli- 
rootii.  copperheads,  and  skunks  were  not.  It  was 
old  Father  Fox  who  taught  him  one  lesson  that 
no  red  fox  ever  learns:  by  the  time  August  had 
come,  little  Grayfox  could  shin  up  a  tree,  with  his 
long,  sinewy  legs  clinched  tight  again.st  the  rough 
bark,  almost  as  rapidh'  as  a  cat.  .\  deserted, 
red-tailed  hawk's  nest  in  the  top  of  a  tulip-popl.u' 
became  one  of  his  faxorite  resting-places.  There 
he  would  curl  up  and  sleep  for  hours,  safe  from  all 
enemies,  for  now  he  was  grown  too  big  to  fear 
those  sk\-pirates.  the  hawks  and  owls. 

One  thing  he  missed,  which  neither  the  wisdom 
of  Mother  Fox  nor  the  craft  of  Father  l*"ox  could 
give  him.  and  that  was  a  playmate.  Fox  cubs 
like  to  play  as  much  as  dog  cubs  or  man  cubs. 

One  Sunday  morning  I  iicle  Riley  Rexford  and 
.\iint  Ilamar,  his  wife,  were  dri\ing  sedaleh'  to 
church,  while  Curly,  the  [Wexford  dog.  trotted 
sedateU'  behind  the  wagon.  As  the>'  pas-sed  the 
llall-moon  Fot.  all  three  saw  (jrayfox  chasing  a 
woodchuck.  The  sight  of  his  hereditary  foe  was 
too  much  for  Curly's  Sunday  manners.  \\  ith  a 
tremendous  bark  he  sprang  o^•er  the  wall  and 
started  after  the  fox,  while  the  woodchuck  took 
ad\antage  of  his  coming  to  dive  into  a  near-b\ 
hole.  Then  came  a  great  exhibition  of  running. 
.\round  and  around  the  pasture  the  two  dashed, 
the  fox  keeping  just  ahead  of  Curly,  who  had 
the  mistaken  idea  that  he  was  a  hunting-dog. 
Grayfox,  however,  was  only  trotting,  while  Curb 
was  running  his  very  best.  .At  last  Ciuly  was  all 
out  of  breath  and  had  to  stop  and  rest.  As  soon 
as  he  did  so  the  fox  squatted  down  close  beside 
iiim.  .\gain  Curb'  rushed  at  liim.  and  around  the 
[lastiire  the\-  went  once  more  until,  all  tired  out. 
Curl)-  dragged  himself  back  o\er  the  stone  w.ill 


to  the  wagon  uhi<h  h.ul  been  w, tiling  for  him. 
SuddeiiK  there  was  a  rattling  on  the  stones,  and 
right  behind  him  on  the  wall  stood  Gra\fox,  wi.c 
had  come  to  see  what  had  become  of  his  playmate 
When  he  saw  Uncle  Riley  and  Aunt  Fiamar  he 
■sprang  lightl>'  down  and  went  across  the  pasture 
like  a  gray  streak,  showing  how  he  could  run  when 
he  wanted  to.  Curly  jumped  up  and  ga\e  one 
tremendous  bark  to  show  that  it  was  really  he 
who  had  driven  that  fox  away.  The  next  morning 
Curly  was  missing,  and  was  seen  trotting  toward 
the  Malf-moon  Lot.  When  he  came  to  the  ])as- 
turi'  lie  jumped  up  on  llic  \\,\\\  and  liarki-d. 
FaintU  h'oin  the  larlher  side  tame  a  yapjiing 
re])l\ .  and  in  a  minute  Grayfox  came  leaping  and 
cur\eling  across  the  held.  Once  more  the  ])iusuil 
began.  Sometimes  the  fox  would  stoj).  and  a'- 
the  dog  rushed  at  him  open-mouthed  he  wotrld 
spring  to  one  side,  gi\e  CurK'  a  nip  in  the  flank, 
and  skim  olT  through  the  held  like  a  swallow. 
When  Ctu'ly  sat  down  to  rest,  the  fox  would  sil 
down  too,  not  ten  feet  awa\',  and  the  game  wcuild 
keep  u\)  initil  Curb'  was  too  tired  to  run  any  more. 
From  that  da>'  on  and  far  into  the  winter  Curb' 
and  the  fox  would  pla\'  together  in  the  Flalf-moon 
Lot  at  least  once  e\er\-  week. 

.At  last  came  the  month  of  February.  One 
e\ening  Gra\'fox,  now  a  full-grown  fox,  stood  out 
and  barked  at  the  full  moon.  From  far  across  the 
\alle\s  came  the  shrill  s(|uall  that  a  \ixen  gives: 
,ind  drawn  In-  the  call  of  the  lo\e-inoon,  Gray- 
fox cros.sed  F"ox  X'alley  and  F'crn  Valley,  and  in 
the  far  depths  of  Bird  \*alley  he  found  her. 

The  next  day  F'ather  and  Mother  Fox  hunted 
alone  on  their  range  and  Curl\-  barked  in  \ain  in 
the  llalf-moon  Lot.  Gra\  fox  was  bus\  making 
<i  home  of  his  own. 


THE  TWINKLE-TINKLE  TIME 
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Oil.  the  tinkle-tinkle-tinkle 
Of  the  nierr>-  dro[)s  that  twinkle, 
-Ml  adxancing,  dancing,  prancing, 
On  the  shining  window-pane! 
\\  ith  the  tinkling  and  the  twinkling 
.\11  the  garden  the>'  are  sprinkling! 
Was  there  ever  such  entrancing, 
Dancing,  prancing  .\pril  rain? 

.Ml  the  little  flowers  are  peeping 
1-  rom  the  beds  where  they  were  sleeping, 
So  beguiling  is  the  smiling 

Of  the  raindrops'  tricks\-  wa\-s: 


I'p  lhe\  spring,  all  brightb,  liglitb', 
Oh,  so  eager  and  .so  sprighlb  . 

F2ach  one  shining  with  the  smiling 
Of  the  joyous  .\pril  da\s! 

Xow  a  gleaming  and  a  beaming 
From  the  April  sky  is  strcaniing! 

'T  is  the  sun.  who  '1!  wait  no  long  time 
r'or  the  rain  to  make  his  call: 
Gail\-  winging  birds  are  singing, 
.■Ml  the  air  with  jo>-  is  ringing! 
Oh.  the  merry.  ciieer\-  song-tinie, 
.\nd  the  joy-time  of  us  all! 


MAGELLAN 

Bv  LUCY   HUMPHREY   S^^TH 


KvEKV  one  knows  that  "in  fnurlcen  hundred  and 
ninel\-l\vo  roliinibiis  sailed  the  ocean  bhie." 
hut  not  as  many  know  the  wonderful,  romantic 
story  of  Masellan  who  was  the  first  to  ciriiim- 
navigale  the  globe — twenty-nine  years  after 
Columbus  disco\ered  America — and  who  died 
four  hundred  years  ago  on  April  27,  1521.  He 
deserves  to  be  just  as  famous  as  Columbus,  for 
he  achieved  what  Columbus  planned,  the  con- 
necting of  \\"estern  Europe  with  Eastern  Asia  by 
a  direct  route  over  the  Western  Ocean.  Take 
your  gcogra|)hies  and  trace  his  long  x'oyage;  pic- 
ture his  little  lloct  of  ships,  all  old  and  decidedly 
the  worse  for  wear,  the  largest  only  120  tons,  and 
imagine  his  hardships.  See  if  you  do  not  agree 
with  the  historian  who  calls  it  the  "greatest  feat 
of  continuous  seamanship  the  world  has  ever 
known." 

Magellan  was  born  in  Portugal,  of  a  noble 
family,  and  grew  up  .it  court  as  one  of  the  pages  of 
Queen  Eleanor.  He  was  kind-hearted  and  un- 
selfish, full  of  rugged  fidelity  and  sturd\-  character. 
He  had  "arching  brows,  fiery  black  eyes,  and  the 
strength  of  his  character  showed  in  liis  face." 
In  1495  he  entered  the  service  of  King  Manutl, 
and  went  on  \oyages  to  India,  Cochin  China,  and 
ihe  Spice  Islands,  or  Moluccas.  Magellan  was 
\\oimded  se\'eral  times  in  battles.  He  came  at  last 
into  disfavor  with  the  king,  who  refused  to  em- 
ploy him  an\-  longer;  whereupon  he  formalK- 
renounced  his  nationality  and  offered  his  services 
to  the  rrjurt  of  Spain. 

On  September  20,   1519,  the  lleet  of  tive  little 


\essels,  under  the  command  of  Magellan,  sailed 
westward  from  Seville.  The  flagship  was  named 
'I'rinidad,  but  the  Viftoria  was  the  onh-  one  th.at 
actualK'  sailed  the  entire  way  aroimd  the  world. 
There  were  between  270  and  280  men  of  several 
nationalities  on  board,  of  whom  the  names  of  268 
are  known.  One  of  the  passengers  was  Antonio 
Pigafetla,  an  Italian,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the 
\'oyage.  Four  copies  of  his  manuscript  still  exist, 
and  we  therefore  know  a  great  deal  about  what 
hai)pened  on  the  journey. 

Mtjnlhs  later,  the  long-sought  passage  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  was  discovered  by  finding  the  strait 
that  now  bears  Magellan's  name.  It  took  the 
lleet  thirty-eight  days  to  sail  through,  and  on  the 
\'o\age  across  the  vast  Pacific  Ocean  the  little 
fleet  encountered  only  two  islands  in  ninety- 
eight  days.  At  last  thc\'  sighted  the  Ladrone 
Islands,  and,  ten  da\s  later,  the  Philippines. 
Magellan  was  killed  in  a  fight  with  natives.  Three 
of  the  ships  were  destroyed  in  \'arious  mishaps 
and  misadventures,  and  only  eighteen  men 
returned  to  Seville  in  the  first  vessel  that  ever 
made  the  tour  of  the  world.  Magellan,  however, 
had  reached  the  same  longitude  where  he  had 
alread\'  been  before,  by  the  eastern  route,  and  so 
was  the  first  man  to  sail  around  the  globe.  To 
EI  Cano,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Victoria,  was  given 
the  most  splendid  crest  e\er  granted  b\'  a  sov- 
ereign— a  terrestrial  globe  belted  with  the  legend 
Primus  cinumdedisti  mc,  which  is  Latin  for  Thoii 
first  didst  encircle  nie. 

Magellan  was  the  one  who  deserved  it. 


M.\P  StTOWING  MAGI%I.I.ANS  VOV.\Gi:S 

Thi:  ilmilU  lim-  irprr^cnls  liis  trip  from  Porlugiil  Id  the  Molutfiis.      The  iingic  line  traces  the  long,  continuous  voyage 

Iron:  S/t:iin  (o  Ihc  Philippines.      The  two  xs  represent  islands  discovered  ty  Magellan  in  Ihe  Pncifir  Ocean 


THE  FIRST  MAN  TO  SAIL  AROUND  THE  GLOBE 


By  CHARLOTTE   BREWSTER  JORDAN 


"I  SHALL  srill  press  on,  oven  though  \vc  have  to  eat 
the  leather  on  our  ships'  yards!"  exelaimed  Ad- 
miral Fernao  de  Magalhaes,  as  his  fleet  sailed 
through  that  bod>-  of  water  now  known  as  the 
Strait  of  Magellan.  Every  school-boy  knows 
that  the  intrepid  explorer  did  press  on  and  achieve 
the  title  of  First  Circumnavigator  of  the  Globe, 
but  few  know  of  the  intensive  life  of  adventure, 
romance,  and  heroism  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  this 
lame  soldier  with  the  "heart  of  triple  bronze." 
Were  a  fiction  writer  to  compress  into  one  novel 
all  the  fascinating  experiences  of  this  man,  readers 
would  throw  down  his  work  and  exclaim,  "Im- 
possible! Overdrawn!  No  one  man  could  ever 
have  crowded  into  his  span  of  life  one  tenth  of 
the  adventures  narrated  here!"  Yet  if  we  but 
read  th.e  merest  sketch  of  his  career,  we  must 
accord  him  the  palm  as  a  prince  of  adventure, 
romance,  and  chixalry,  leader  in  martial  excite- 
ment and  prowess,  and — more  fa\-ored  than  most 
mortals — a  dreamer  of  dreams  that  came  true. 

A  member  of  the  lesser  Portuguese  nobility  by 
birth,  a  page  at  the  court  of  Queen  Eleanor,  an 
open-minded  man  with  a  vision  in  his  voyages  of 
exploration  to  India,  a  gallant  warrior  against  the 
Moors,  an  idolized  captain  in  his  fleet,  returning 
loyally  to  stay  with  his  ships  after  they  had  been 
deserted  by  other  officers,  a  bridegroom  in  Spain, 
a  suppliant  at  court,  an  admiral  on  the  high  seas, 
a  suppresser  of  mutiny,  an  adventurer  with  giants, 
a  defender  and  Christianizer  of  the  Indians,  a 
world-renowned  disco\erer,  was  this  valiant 
soldier,  who  finally  gave  up  his  life  for  a  friend. 

Through  all  the  excitement  following  Magel- 
lan's departure  from  the  royal  court  at  Lisbon, 
he  ne\er  lost  sight  of  his  \outhful  ambition  to  win 
the  laurel  wreath  of  a  great  discoverer,  to  become 
even  as  great  a  discoverer  as  Columbus  himself. 
He  was  a  thoughtful  scholar,  and  after  his  first 
trip  to  the  Spice  Islands  by  the  Portuguese 
route,  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  became 
convinced  that  if  the  world  were  as  round  as  he 
believed  it  to  be,  he  could  reach  these  islands  by 
going  West.  Having  been  wounded  by  a  poi- 
soned arrow  in  the  Moorish  wars  and  lamed  for 
life,  the  career  of  an  independent  discoverer  ap- 
peared to  him  even  more  fascinating  than  that  of 
a  soldier.  So,  repairing  to  court,  he  laid  his  plan 
before  King  Manuel.  To  his  consternation,  the 
young  king  not  only  ridiculed  his  idea,  putting  it 
on  a  par  with  a  journey  to  another  planet,  but 
even  refused  such  a  visionan,'  the  usual  permission 
to  kiss  his  royal  hand  at  parting. 


In  those  days,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a 
man  to  transfer  his  citizenship  and  adojit  another 
country,  so,  tucking  his  home-made  globe  under 
his  arm,  Magellan  repaired  to  the  court  of  Spain. 
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His  first  stopping-place  was  at  the  home  of  his 
cousin,  then  mayor  of  Seville.  This  dignitary, 
having  heard  of  his  gallant  kinsman's  exploits  in 
.-\frica  and  India,  received  the  young  man  kindK 
and  gave  him  in  marriage  the  hand  of  his  daughter 
Beatriz,  the  3oung  courtier's  first  love.  Not  long 
afterward,  the  project  of  the  young  Portuguese 
found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  Spanish  King 
Charles,  who  promised  to  equip  for  him  a  small 
fleet  of  which  Magellan  was  to  be  admiral. 

Hearing  that  Magellan's  visionary  expedition 
was  about  to  materialize  under  the  patronage  of 
a  rival  king,  Manuel  sent  envoys  to  warn  his 
former  subject  that  the  proposed  route  was  beset 
w-ith  dangers  and  that  he  should,  therefore,  aban- 
don it  and  take  the  straight  road  home.  But 
Magellan  was  not  to  be  so  easily  turned  back  and 
replied  stoutly,  "Xay,  should  I  go  back  to  Portu- 
gal, there  would  be  nothing  left  for  me  but  the 
seven  ells  of  serge  and  the  acorn  beads  of  the 
hermit." 

Finding  him  so  determined  to  follow  up  the 
adventure,  the  envoys  thereupon  hired  an  assassin 
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lo  lie  in  wail  lor  tin-  \inins  cawilliT,  aiul.  wluii 
lliis  attempt  pri)\c(i  a  failure,  iried  to  stir  up  tin- 
populace  against  a  foreigner  put  in  command  of 
a  Spanish  lleet;  and  had  not  the  ne\vl\-  made 
admiral  escaped  into  the  house  of  a  friend,  he 
would  have  been  put  lo  death  by  the  furious  mob. 
(The  Portuguese  even  attempted  afterward,  but 
ill  \ain,  lo  wayla\-  his  fleet  on  the  high  seas.) 
When  M.igi'llan  uas  married  in  the  famous  old 
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rathedr.il  al  Si-\ille  the  ma\or  attemled  in  lii:^ 
ofticial  n'g.ilia.  wliile  ihe  bridegroom  was  attired 
in  picUires(|ue  \el\et,  silk,  and  gold  lace,  the 
bride  wearing  the  brocade  and  the  lace  mantilla 
so  belo\ed  of  Spanish  women.  Only  a  few  months 
later,  however,  the  intrepid  Magellan  left  Seville, 
sailing  from  ne.ir  the  famous  "Tower  of  Gold," 
down  the  ('iuadal(|uivir  in  the  Triuidad,  the 
admiral's  llagship  of  the  fleet  of  live  \essels  fur- 
nished by  the  king  fur  the  great  seafaring  \enture 
which  was  to  bring  him  such  geographic  renown. 
Sailing  southwest  .icross  the  .\tlantic.  they  hrst 
touched  at  Hr.izil  and  then  Killed  down  the  coast, 
keaching  the  Rio  de  l.i  Plata,  they  thought  ihey 
h.id  found  the  coveted  passage  to  China;  but  .i 
liriel  sail  up  the  "SiKer  Ki\er  '  soon  pro\ed  to  them 
ih.it  its  water  was  growing  constantly  fresher,  so 
ihey  continued  down  the  coast.  .\s  they  ne.ired 
ihe  southern  |)oint  of  the  continent,  they  behold 
a  gigantic    Indi.m    on    the   beach,  dancing,  sing- 


ing, and  pouring  .sand  upon  his  head.  .Magellan 
immediati'ly  sent  ashore  a  Spanish  sailor. — a 
Spaniard  came  only  as  high  as  the  Indian's  belt, 
— instructing  him  to  imitate  the  giant's  every 
motion  and,  if  pos.sible.  decoy  him  and  some  of 
liis  comjianions  aboard  shij).  This  the  seaman 
succeedeil  in  doing,  and  Magellan  thereuiioii 
dubbed  the  tribe  "Patagonians,"  the  "Big- 
I'eet,"  because  the  size  of  their  huge  feet  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  llama  skins  tied  to  them 
with  thongs.  When  the  savage  and  his  coni- 
r.ules  came  aboard,  the  Spaniards  delighted  them 
b\'  presenting  them  with  the  first  looking-glasses 
ihe\'  had  e\  er  seen,  and  with  some  of  the  twenty 
ihoiisand  little  bells  and  the  live  lumdred  pounds 
of  glass  beads  which  had  been  stowed  in  the  hold 
lor  trading  purposes.  On  the  South  American 
coast,  these  trifles  possessed  a  great  value,  for  a 
tinkling  bell  bought  a  full  basket  of  potatoes,  and 
live  fowl  were  offered  for  a  .single  pla>ing-card. 

.After  a  tr>ing  southern  winter,  on  October  21, 
the  fleet  reached  the  eastern  entrance  of  the 
Icjng-sought  jiassage  and  the  admiral  sent  an 
exploring  ship  to  see  whether  these  waters,  loo, 
would  also  become  fresh,  denoting  a  ri\er  in- 
stead of  a  strait.  Before  long  the  scout-ship  re- 
turned and  reported  that  the  water  was  still  salt. 
Meanwhile,  one  of  the  shii>s  had  deserted,  pulling 
b.ick  home  and  justilAing  its  return  by  claiming 
to  be  the  sole  sur\i\or  of  a  wrecked  fleet.  Mutiny 
had  also  raised  its  ugh'  head  and  been  quickly 
suiipressed.  But  when  the  |)rol)able  di.scovery  of 
the  strait  was  announced,  the  enthusiasm  became 
general,  and  amid  the  booming  of  cannon,  the 
royal  standard  and  ensign  tloaled  to  the  breeze. 
Of  course,  it  was  also  celebrated  with  due  relig- 
ious ceremoin'.  .Magellan  attending  attired  in  \el- 
\et  doublet,  ])lumed  caj),  and  jeweled  sword. 

Then,  after  much  feasting,  merrymaking,  and 
lusty  cheering,  came  the  exciting  task  of  thread- 
ing the  straits,  which  divided  so  often  that  ihe 
lleel  was  frequently  all  but  lost  in  the  archipelago. 
lAery  day  was  a  wonder-day  as  they  steered 
through  foaming  gulfs,  jiast  jutting  reefs,  pic- 
tures(|ue,  lofty  masses  of  rock,  and  snow-capped 
niouniains.  Thirt\'-eight  daxs  slipped  by  before 
they  emerged  on  the  western  side,  entering  the 
"Marc  I'aiincnm"  (Pacific  Ocean),  as  Magellan 
named  the  great  body  of  water  which  Balbo.i  h.ui 
called  the  South  Sea. 

Just  four  hundred  years  ago  this  practical 
dre.imer  realized  his  dream!  Out  of  the  mirage 
descried  by  the  seer  emerged  the  realit\'  which 
prox'ed  the  Irulh  of  the  Columbus  dream;  lor 
Columbus  never  suspectinl  that  he  had  not  \el 
reached  .Asia,  nor  that  bev'ond  the  continent 
which  he  (//(/  find  stretched  a  mighty  ocean  more 
lluin  twice  the  si/e  of  the  .Allanlic,  which  he  had 
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so  blindly  crossed,  ll  look  hall  as  many  da\  s  lo 
thread  the  newly  disanered  strait  as  Coliniihiis 
consiniied  in  crossing  the  Atlantic;  then  there  had 
been  the  antarctic  winter  to  be  weathered,  and  the 
voyage  across  the  uncharted  Pacific  still  lay  lie- 
fore  them.  Magellan  pul 
the  discovery  of  C\)hmi- 
bus  where  it  belonged 
on  the  map — not  as  the 
F.ast  Indies,  but  as  a  new 
world.  Columbus  added 
this  new  world  because 
of  his  sublime  tenacity  of 
purpose,  aided  by  a  for- 
tunate accident.  Magel- 
lan accomplished  exactly 
what  he  had  planned  to 
do,  what  Columbus  had 
also  planned  to  do.  and 
died  supposing  he  had 
done. 

When  the  excitement 
had  died  down,  nuitins 
again  broke  out,  the  com- 
manders and  crews  of 
the  other  vessels  claiming 
that,  ha\ing  achieved 
the  object  which  they 
came  to  accomplish,  it 
was  e.\})edient  to  return 
home  as  speedily  as 
possible.  But  during  the 
long  journey  Magellan 
had  been  making  other 
plans.  He  had  promised 
the  Spanish  king  that  he 
would  bring  him  a  cargo 
of  spices  from  the  Mo- 
luccas, and  he  meant  to 
keep  his  word,  though 
neither  he  nor  any  one 
else  had  an>-  idea  of  the 
vastness  of  the  ocean 
the\  would  ha\e  to  cross. 
Then,  too,  he  had  already 
gone  to  the  Spice  Islands 
by  the  eastern  route,  and  he  realized  that  if  he 
could  now  reach  the  same  spot  from  the  west, 
he  would  have  triumphantly  demonstrated  that 
the  world  was  round.  But  his  ambition  ran  still 
higher:  it  would  not  be  enough  for  him  personally 
to  have  circiminaxigaled  the  globe;  he  wished  his 
fleet,  also,  to  share  in  the  triumph. 

He  therefore  asserted  his  authority,  put  some 
of  the  mutineers  in  irons,  executed  a  few  of  the 
ringleaders,  and  doggedly  steered  for  the  Spice 
Islands,  stating  his  determination  in  the  words 
which   open   this  sketch.     .Ml   too  soon   he  was 


obliged  lo  make  his  words  good.  As  the  voyage 
stretched  itself  out  the  food  wasentirelyexhausted 
and  the  famished  crews  were  oTily  too  glad  to 
strip  otT  the  leather  which  protected  the  rigging, 
but  the  skins  were  so  toughened  that  they  had  to 
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be  tied  with  ropes  and  trailed  in  the  ship's  wake 
for  se\eral  da>s  before  the\'  could  be  singed  and 
greedily  devoured  by  the  frenzied  men.  Mean- 
while, the  ships'  rats  were  caught,  and  sold  for 
food  at  a  half-ducat  apiece,  and  e\en  sawdust  was 
eagerly  swallowed.  Redeeming  his  promise, 
Magellan  shared  this  food  with  his  men,  many  of 
whom  became  ill,  while  twenty  of  them  died. 
Despite  every  fresh  calamit\-,  the  admiral's 
sword  was  ever  on  his  hip  and  his  dagger  in  his 
hand,  and  on  his  lips  the  proverb,  "The  lame  goat 
ne\er  takes  a  siesta.  " 
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Hut  (hroo  ships  were  left  to  Magellan  when, 
with  his  stricken  crew,  he  arrived  at  the  I.adrone 
Islands,  the  tragic  crossing  of  the  Pacific  having 
taken  ihein  three  and  a  half  months.  After  that. 
I  III  ii  <\]  H-riences  shifted  with  bewildering  sndden- 


of  antiques.  Traveling  among  the  Malays,  he 
erected  crosses  siirmoimted  by  wooden  crowns  as 
a  token  that  he  had  taken  possession  of  the  islands 
in  the  name  of  the  king  of  S])ain. 
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food  restored  the  health  of  many  uf  the  «  rew  ,  bill 
one  ship  was  burned  .iiid  another  rendered  so  tm- 
.seawurlh\'  that  hnalK' onK'  the  \':i'!i'tia  w.is  lell 
for  th<-  home  trip. 

.•\l  man\'  puinls  mi  his  journex  the  admiral 
|ilacated  tin-  "kings."  and  won  llieir  allegi.mre  to 
ihe  laith  and  scepter  of  Charles  \',  presriitiiig  the 
sasage  monarchs  with  red-\pl\et  ihrone  ch.iirs  - 
his  lit  tie  \<-ssel.  a  third  smaller  than  the  .l/i;  yrfoTccr, 
app.irently  carrxing  even  more  of  these  august 
furiii'-hings  than  did  that  famous  Puritan  vessel 


tlieir  inland  excursions — 
with  palancjiiins,  |)ea- 
( ocks,  and  pageants — 
read  more  like  the  tales 
from  "The  Arabian 
Nights"  than  historic 
facts,  the  records  of  these 
magical  journeys  ina\' 
still  be  read  in  the  jour- 
nals of  the  diarist  of  the 
expedilion.  .-\t  Borneo, 
for  examine,  the  officers 
were  met  on  the  quay  by 
two  immense  elephants 
c.iparisoned  in  rich  and 
r.iinbow-htied  silks,  ac- 
companied by  twelve 
nati\es  bearing  large 
porcelain  vases  covered 
with  silk  napkins  to 
rrrei\e  the  presents 
bti night  b\'  their  \isitors. 
The  Spaniards  clambered 
upon  the  shoulders  of 
till'  nati\es  into  the  pal- 
aiu|uins  and  were  con- 
ducted to  the  palace, 
l)assing  through  three 
hundred  of  the  king's 
iiiiard  with  daggers 
drawn,  catching  but  a 
vJimpse  ot  the  monarch 
'  hrough  a  perspective  of 
itocade-hung  salons, 
Old  stating  their  mission 
I  hruugh  a  series  of 
iiilerprelers. 
W  ith  the  sa\  age  chiefs, 
heir  intercourse  was 
ri|iiall\  impressive, 
though  very  diflerent. 
In  the  islands  now  known 
as  the  Philippines  the\'  were  feasted  on  bananas, 
— described  b\-  the  sailors  as  "figs  a  foot  long," — 
and  the  king  of  CVbu,  itricking  his  right  arm,  let 
a  little  blood  (low  uiioii  a  hg-leaf,  sending  it  to 
Magell.in  as  a  token  of  lo\all\  and  asking  a 
similar  token  in  return. 

This  ruler  was  pirsuaded  to  embr.ice  ("hristian- 
it\-,  but  soon  after  the  newcoincrt  and  his  subjects 
had  sworn  allegiance  to  Spain,  lhe\- were  attacked 
In  the  chief  of  a  rival  island;  so  the  king  of  Cebu 
(ailed  ujion  .Magellan  as  representative  ol  his 
new    S|>anish    overlord    to    |)ro\e   himself    their 
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( liiHiipion.  \\  ishing  to  delend  his  new  brothers 
in  the  faith,  Magellan  post[)oned  his  voyage  to  the 
Spice  Islands,  not  a  day's  sail  away,  and  threw 
himself  into  the  campaign  with  more  ardor  than 
prudence,  mustering  his  crew  and  cannon  into 
the  service.  Although  at  lirsl  terrilied  liy  the 
cannon,  the  Indians  soon  saw  that  their  forces  far 
outnimibered  the  Spanish,  .so  they  redoubled  their 
efiorts.  directing  their  main  attack  ujion  Magel- 
lan. Though  wounded  by  a  poisoned  arrow,  the 
admiral  still  fought  on.  Twice  his  helmet  was 
knocked  off  by  the  shower  of  missiles,  but  as 
coolh-  as  though  on  the  deck  of  his  flagshi])  he  bci\t 
each  time,  picked  up  the  helmet,  fastened  it  on, 
and  returned  to  the  attack.  FinalK  ,  overcome  In' 
numbers,  he  fell,  protecting  the  retreat  of  his  men. 
El  Cano  then  took  command  of  the  .single 
remaining  ship  and,  with  the  few  .survivors  of  its 
crew,  reached  the  ncar-liy  Spice  Islands,  just 
twenty-si.\  months  after  lea\ing  Sjiain.  The\- 
determined  to  load  the  vessel  with  spices  and 
return  forthwith,  carrying  to  their  king  the  news 
of  their  dead  commander's  epic  voyage.  As 
each  sailor  was  allowed  to  carry  home  a  certain 
amount  of  the  precious  spices,  \ery  lively  and 
hurried  bargaining  then  took  place;  for  these 
islands  were  Portuguese  propert>',  and  the  .sea- 
men knew  that  the\  had  no  right  there.  A  yard 
of  ga\-  ribbon  paid  for  one  hundred  pounds  of 
the  fragrant  cargo,  and  the  men  e\en  traded  the 


ceeded  in  \alue  the  entire  cost  of  the  expedition. 

When  this  little  ship,  with  but  eighteen  ex- 
hausted men  left  of  the  original  two  hundred  and 
eighl\-,  linalK-  sailed  up  the  rixcr  to  Seville,  the 
hall-famished  siir\i\ors,  barefooted  and  in  shirt 
.-Ireve.s,  staggered  up  to  the  cathedral,  where 
Magellan  had  been  married,  and.  kneeling  before 
the  altar,  ga\-e  thanks  for  their  safe  arrival  home. 
Magellan's  widow  with  her  little  child,  born  while 
its  father  was  immortalizing  his  name,  and  all 
Seville  rushed  to  hear  the  amazing  news;  for  Spain 
liad  long  since  gi\en  up  the  expedition  as  lost. 

The  king  despatched  a  courier  inviting  EI  Cano 
and  his  comrades  to  \isit  his  court  at  X'alladolid, 
gi\ing  them  a  splendid  welcome,  pensioning  hand- 
somely each  of  the  survixors,  and  designing  for 
I-.l  Cano  a  coat  of  arms  displaying  gold  nutmegs 
anil  clo\es  and  a  globe  with  the  motto,  "Primus 
(in  iiiiidrdi.sti  me" — "Thou  first  didst  encircle  me." 
While  the  captain  deserved  great  praise  for  fight- 
ing his  way  home  to  tell  the  epoch-making  news, 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  globe-girdler  properly 
falls  to  Magellan. 

Many  have  bemoaned  the  fact  that  Magellan's 
championshiii  of  the  savages  prevented  his  trium- 
phal return  to  Spain;  but  as  he  lived  long  enough 
to  see  his  \-outhful  vision  take  on  reality, — coming 
by  the  western  route  to  the  Spice  Islands  which 
he  had  formerly  reached  from  the  east, — why 
regret  that,  his  dream  come  true,  he  made  the  su- 
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garments  they  were  wearing  for  the  coveted  plun- 
der. Some  idea  of  the  European  value  of  tlicsc 
spices  may  be  gathered  from  tlie  fact  tliat  the 
iwenty-six  tons  carried  home  by  the  Victor/a  ex- 


prenie  sacrifice,  laying  down  his  life  for  his  friends? 

All  the  world  admits  that  Magellan's  voyage 

was  what  John  Fiske  terms,  "die  greatest  feat  of 

navigation  e\er  performed,"  that  he  first  trav- 
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iTscd  and  naiuc<l  tin-  Paiilic,  ihat  he  lir^l  tlcnion- 
stratod  the  faci  ihat  a  day  is  losl  wIumi  sailing; 
with  the  sun  from  cast  to  west,  and  ihat  it,  is  to 
his  dauntless  r(iur>\i;e  and  liijjical  mind  we  owe 
the  tirst  denK>nstralii>n  of  the  fact  th.il  the  eartli 
is  a  sphere. 

Last  year,  Seville  nii>st  littin^ly  eelelirated  the 
fotn^-huiidredth  annixiTsary  of  this  enterprise 
which  she  fathered,  l>\  .1  World's  I'.iir  uni(|ue 
anioni;  expositions.  I  he  qu.iinl,  old  Moorish 
iil\  h.is  (iians;ed  little  since  the  hridegrooni- 
adniir.il  sailed  Ironi  her  "Tower  ol  ('■old"  down 
the  (  iuad.ilc|ni\  ir  to  join  his  Meet  w.iitini;  for  him 


by  till'  hoary  old  castle  of  San  Lucar,  and  formed 
a  most  fascinating  architectural  and  historic  back- 
ground for  the  no\el  buildings  and  landscape  fea- 
tures dilferenlialing  the  Sevillian  fair  from  the 
mammoth  e\hil)itions  to  which  we  arc  accus- 
tomed. Stories  told  in  tile  formed  the  unusual 
pavilions,  while  statues,  the  wonderful  landscape- 
gardening  t)f  Spain,  and,  lastly,  the  liveh',  piclur- 
es(iue  Sesillians  theniseUes,  ottered  a  combina- 
tion of  f.iscinations,  a  gem  of  an  exposition,  which 
well  rew.u'ded  even  the  most  jaded  tourist  going 
ihere  loi),i\-his  respects  ti>  Ferdinand  Magellan, 
ihe  I'ii  ^t  ('ii(  innn.n  igator  of  our  (.lobe. 
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:\\  amber  d.iwn  we  put  to  se.i. 

With  sails  ol  liroidered  gold, 
.\11  da\"  we  swept,  while  the  heavens  wept. 

All  night  we  tossed  and  rolled. 


1  he  white  foam  broke  from  her  ivory  bow, 

Like  lace  from  m\'  lad\'~  ihro.it; 
The  north  wind  shrilled  in  ihr  rigging  lines, 

.A  piercing  treble  note. 
I  >ay  by  da\'  we  scuddi-d  >oinli, 

I'nder  a  torrid  sun; 
At  night  the  stars,  in  oiu'  leak-v\<iod  spars, 

Twinkled  a  benison. 


1  lirongh  the  surf  from  our  anchored  ship 

We  waded  -freemen  all; 
Mung  to  the  skv'  our  battle-cry, 

.\nd  stormed  the  cit\-  wall. 

The  arrows  on  our  crested  helms 

I  )inned  like  autumn  h.iil ; 
Sword  and  mace  and  batlle-ax 

Scarred  our  burnished  mail. 
Hack  we  jiressed  their  panting  ranks; 

Hacked  a  crimson  lane; 
Onr  wild  war-song  and  ballle-gong 

Drowned  their  feeble  strain. 


W'e  came  lo  a  sea  of  |)hanlom  winds 

.And  phosphorescent  mist. 
Lit  with  .1  strange,  uncertain  light, 

.And  ringed  with  ametlnsl. 
While  grim  across  onr  painte<l  bow. 

/^  There  crouched  the  rnknovvii  l.,nid 

Ju5^    -^  craggy  height  of  chrvsolite, 
.A  beach  of  shell-pale  sand. 


The  rose  light  ol  the  fading  sun 

I'ell  o'er  a  van(|uished  race: 
Slain  were  their  three-score  champions; 

Their  town  a  conquered  place! 
Then  we  to  ship  and  sea  again; 

IIo,  for  the  home-land  shore! 
W  ith  scars  and  wounds  and  gold  doubloon,, 

.And  talcs  for  minstrels'  lore. 


Then  we  sh.irpened  bright  each  falchion  eilgc. 

Whetted  the  h.ilberd  points. 
Gre.ised  the  hides  on  the  battle  shields, 

Tighlt'uefl  the  .irmor  joints. 


Snw  this  advoilurc.  u'ild  and  slranne 

As  heurl  could  e'er  dfsirc. 
]\'<is  mine  one  day — while  I  sal  and  dozed 

Before  a  i;lowing  fire. 
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A-WING   AROUND   WILDVRIE 

(Beii!^  extracts  from  tlw  ihiy-book  nf  Wildiriuws  lloKse,  U'llilyrii') 

By   T,    MORRIS    LONC.STRKTH 

Aerial  Pliotograplis  by  Irving  1,.  Stodnian.      I'ilot.  fuptain  Hubert  S.  Broad.  R    A.  !■", 


October  ii. 
To-MORKOW  will  he  Columbus  Da\' and  tliL- third 
anniversary'  of  our  adventure  here.  \\  ild\  rie  has 
been  a  new  world  to  the  three  of  us  and  of  rather 
more  use  than  America  was  to  poor  old  Columbus. 
M\-erybody  ought  to  set  aside  Columbus  Day  to 
discover  for  themselves  something  that  the>'  need 
and  then,  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  use  it. 

W'c  were  sitting  around  the  door  in  the  late 
afternoon  sim  talking — thatis,  letting oiu' thoughts 
run  o\er  in  words  when  the  stream  ot  our  ideas 
got  too  full.  Prunier  was  cleaning  his  gun,  f<jr  we 
would  soon  go  out  on  our  annual  Inick-catching 
expedition  and  unfortunately  salt  on  the  tail  is 
not  sulticient:  a  deer's  tail  is  too  short,  i'^ssex 
l.ad  (1  think  I  '11  have  to  gi\e  him  .i  r.i/or  this 
Clirislmas)  was  plucking  a  partridge  which,  im- 
luckily  for  it,  had  been  looking  the  other  wa\'  at 
just  the  wrong  time.  .\nd  I  was  answering  cor- 
respondence. For  thcjugh  it  is  half  a  da\'s 
journey  to  the  nearest  post-office,  I  have  n't  forgot- 
ten the  taste  of  stamp-glue.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  I  was  writing  to  my  fairy  godmother. 

I  su])pose  when  my  descendants  read  this,  if 
they  ever  do.  ihey  '11  say:  "Pooh!"  or  "Pshawl" 
(according  to  taste)  "l.ucky  alwa\s  wasa  roman- 
tic   idiot!     Fairy    godmothers    in    1920!     What 


nonsense!"  But  I  let  I  hem  judge  from  the  facts. 
Out  of  the  clear  sky  comes  a  box  parcels-post,  in 
the  box  are  some  excpiisite  cooky-like  rings,  to- 
geiher  with  other  confections  and  a  charming 
water-color  of  a  tree-protected  house  which  gives 
the  sense  of  mystery  proper  to  a  home  of  beauti- 
ful magic.  A  note  beginning,  "For  the  Lucky 
Three  of  Wilderness  House,"  and  ending,"  From 
their  Fairy  Ciodmother,"  accompanied  this  deli- 
cious surprise.  FortmiateU',  even  fairies  have  to 
put  their  address  on  the  outside  of  parcels  sent  by 
post,  so  I  was  trying  to  thank  our  in\isible  god- 
mother and  had  got  this  far: 

''Charming  I'"air\': 

"Doubtless  you  ha\e  often  flown  on  \'our 
broomstick  o\er  Wilderness  House,  ha\e  coughed 
slightU-  in  the  blue  smoke  rising  from  Prunier's 
birch-wood  fires,  ha\e  looked  through  the  roof 
and  seen  l-"ssex  Lad  saying  'Aiiw.  nwas,  atiiat' 
with  his  lips,  but  'I  like  cookies'  with  his  mind, 
and  so  determined  to  see  that  the  bo>'  was  hu- 
mored a  little,  for  I  admit  that  deer  and  dough- 
nuts are  our  chief  diet. 

"It  is  gralif>ing  to  all  of  us  to  know  that  we 
ha\'e  such  a  watchful  (and  skilled)  godmother  to 
look  after  us.     One  of  these  nights  I  shall  hope  to 
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see  >ou  ride  across  the  face  of  the  round  white 
moon  as  he  rises  ONCr  Cloud's  Cobble.  Any 
e\ening  >-ou  select  I  shall  be  glad  to  meet  \ou  by 
the  side  of  Dark-E\ed  Water  in  order  to  present 
the  three  wishes  to  which  we  are,  I  suppose, 
formalK'  entitled.  Though,  on  second  thought,  I 
might  prepare  \ou  for  them  b>-  a  few  vague  hints 
now.     Perhaps     .     .     ." 

I  H.\D  just  \\Titten  that  fair\-  word,  "perhaps," 
when  the  sound  reached  us,  a  strange  whir  in  the 
upper  light.  Prunier  took  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth — a  sign  of  great  mental  excitement.  E.  L. 
stopped  plucking  the  late  partridge  and  stared 
into  the  humming  heavens.  I  interrupted  the 
pleasure  of  making  a  suitable  wish  and  looked  up 
in  the  direction  whence  came  the  sound  and  saw 
suddenly,  high  in  the  evening  blue,  a  white  star 
appearing  out  of  nothing,  signaling  with  a  dazzle 
of  light  to  the  wide  wilderness,  dropping,  vanish- 
ing, gleaming  once  more  lower  in  a  gorgeous 
spiral,  an  eagle  for  speed,  but  a  creature  for 
noise  that  exceeded  forty  snorting  griffins. 

Prunier's  pipe  went  out.  (This  means  some- 
thing.) 

E.  L.  was  afire  with  excitement.  "It 's  coming 
down;  it  's  coming  down  here!"  he  cried,  craning 
his  neck  into  the  elements.  I  was  glad  his  body 
remembered  to  turn  with  the  head  or  his  neck 
would  ha\-e  been  wrung  like  the  partridge's. 

Once  the  birdman  disappeared  o\er  the  trees 
and  we  held  our  breath.  To  lose  him  now  would 
have  been  worse  than  missing  one's  first  buck: 
but  bark  he  circled,  catching  the  sun  on  his  wings, 
sure  as  a  falcon,  but  uttering  those  dreadful 
noises,  like  syncopated  hippopotamus  cries, 
Primicr,  for  once,  was  excited  and  looked  along 
the  rifle-sights  at  him.  I  believe  he  would  ha\e 
brought  the  birdman  down  if  he  had  attempted  to 
escape.  But  the  plane  reached  earth  and  ran 
along  Prunier's  potato  patch.     We  charged  after! 

A  young,  slim,  good-looking  Englishman 
climbed  down  and  greeted  us. 

"I  sa\'.  luck  that  I"  he  remarked,  surveying  his 
track  along  the  ribbon  of  level  garden,  "A  bit  of 
forest  you  've  got  here." 

"Between  three  and  four  million  acres,"  I 
said,  "coimting  the  lakes." 

"Oh!  really?     I  'm  not  in  Canada,  am  1.-'" 

"Xo,  in  a  corner  of  the  Empire  Slate,  but  not  a 
crowded  corner.  During  the  eight  winter  months 
my  friends  here,"  and  (  intr<xluced  them  to  Cap- 
tain Broad,  Royal  .\ir  Force,  "just  the  three  of  us, 
are  about  the  entire  population  of  this  part  of 
paradise,  call  it  twenty-  by  thirty  miles,  six  hun- 
dred square  miles,  that  is." 

"Extraordinary,  really!" 

"You  see,  we  're  glad  to  have  j'ou  drop  in  on  us." 


"Vou  bet,"  added  K.  L.,  who  is  n't  mercenary 
but  who  is  n't  blind  either  to  an  opportunity  when 
offered.     "We  '11  show  you  some  sport." 

The  aerial  visitor's  British  blood  responded  to 
the  word.  He  mentioned  that  he  'd  have  "to 
hop  over  to  Montreal"  soon,  but  thought  he  could 
stop  down  with  us  for  a  day  or  so,  and  what  was 
this  Wildyrie  place  anyhow? 

Th.\t  e\ening  was  like  no  other  we  had  ever 
spent.  Our  keen  j-oung  captain,  who  had  had 
four  years  at  the  front,  mostly  up  in  the  air,  was 
prevailed  upon  to  talk  a  little;  and  your  edu- 
cated Englishman  is  the  best  talker  in  the  world. 
His  conversation  does  n't  slop  over,  does  n't 
gush ;  the  words  fit  into  place  like  parts  of  a  trout- 
rod.  After  supper  we  drew  up  before  the  hearth 
and  Captain  Broad  plied  me  with  questions  about 
this  country  he  'd  invaded.  An  Flnglishman  is 
land-curious,  a  born  geographer,  and  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  tell  him  of  our  wonderful  wilderness 
lying  next  to  the  largest  city  in  the  world. 

"You  sec  that  hearth  there?"  I  .<aid,  "well 
that  's  the  center  shrine  of  the  group  of  buildings 
we  call  Wilderness  House  which  is  set  in  the 
boundar\-less  place  called  Wildj-rie  which  is 
situated  in  New  York  Stale's  great  pleasure-land 
known  as  the  Adirondack  Park  which  is  free  to 
all  to  use  and  enjoy." 

"Free?  How  extraordinan.!  It  looks  like  a 
royal  estate." 

"Exactly,  for  everybody  feels  like  a  prince  here. 
.'\  man  can  write  to  the  Conservation  Commission 
at  Albany,  get  permission  to  put  up  his  tents,  can 
load  his  family  into  the  motor,  pick  out  his  lake, 
catch  the  fish,  preserve  the  berries,  shoot  his  deer, 
u.se  the  fallen  timber,  get  well  if  he  is  ailing,  keep 
well,  forget  that  there  is  anything  but  well-ness, 
and  enjoy  himself  imperially — all  for  that  pre- 
liminan,-  post-card  of  permission!" 

"Really.-'  extraordinary!"  exclaimed  Caf)(:ain 
Broad,  thoughtfully;  "and  to  think  I  was  lunching 
at  the  .Aero  Club,  Xew  York,  five  hours  ago!" 

"Of  course  we  can't  all  fly  here,"  I  said,  "but 
even  by  train  it  is  only  a  night's  ride." 

W'e  put  some  more  logs  on  the  fire  and  I  told 
him  about  the  separate  delights  of  our  several 
seasons.  He  seemed  to  enjoy  hearing  about  our 
fairy  godmother,  loo. 

OnoBiiK  12,  Columbus  Day. 
It  will  technically  be  the  thirteenth  in  a  few 
minutes,  but  to-day  Essex  Lad  and  I  have  dis- 
covered a  new  world  and  I  'm  too  excited  to  sleep. 
I  don't  suppose  Columbus  even  bothered  to  go  to 
bed  this  night  back  in  1492. 

Firstly,  in  Broad  we  discovered  a  friend,  which 
is  worth   more  even   than   stumbling   upon   an 
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ciiipty  iicnii^iilHTC.  Then  wc  tli^cdxcrod  thai  in 
him  wc  wxTf  t'lUcrlaining  an  angul  unaware.--,  an 
anRC'l  fonipk'U' — with  wings,  and  a  heart.  I-'or 
though  he  was  dead  anxious  to  gel  to  Montreal,  he 
knew  ur  'd  like  to  lly.  .\nd  >el  an  F^nglishiiian 
is  always  sh\'  about  conferring  a  favor  too  boldh  : 
so  just  before  going  to  lied  last  night  he  said  non- 
chalantly: "It  looks  like  a  jolly  da\'  for  lo-inorrow. 
rile  .lir  will  li.u'dK  be  rough  excn  among  these 
hills." 

"It  is  our  best  Indian-sunmier  weather,"  I  said. 

"I  could  get  started  b\  nine.  1  f,inc\-,"  he  said 
sh\  ly  to  a  slioe  of  his. 

"I'hen  we  '11  ha\e  breakfast  for  \(iu  at  i-ighl," 
I  said,  just  a  little  sadU'.  lissex  Lad  would  bi-  so 
di.sappointed  not  to  ha\-e  just  ,i  la>l<-  of  tlighl. 

"V'ou  had  best  take  something  warm,"  he  sug- 
gested. 

"()h,   I  alwa\s  haw  coffee." 

"1  meant  iif'."  hi-  s,iid  iicsper,it(l\ .  ".u  Itii 
ihou.sand  feet  wc  might — ' 

"We".'  said  K.  L.  i)oiuiciug  on  the  |)ronoun, 
"ur".' 

Captain  Broad  smiled  at  the  boy'>  pleasiu'i-. 
rrlii'xed  to  h,i\e  the  in\il.uiun  out.  "Right-o. 
\<ni  '\e  never  llown.-'  How  exiraordinarx  1 
Well,  we  '11  put  on  a  show  for  the  1-jiipire  Stale 
be.us.  Besides  I  want  to  do  a  turn  around  the 
niouuKiins.  ^'oll  .uid  .Mr.  I.u<ky  the  first  lime, 
and  then  1  can  take  up  I'runier. 

"Xiiii,  mcrci!"  said  Prunier,  with  extra\,igant 
emphasis,  "I  do  not  ll\'  very  much." 

I'riuiier,  who  believes  in  werewolves,  does  u'l 
(|uil<' a|(|)rove  of  h.iving  a  witrh  dairy  godmother) 
.-.ending  us  fruit-cakes  (though  I  notice  he  t.ikes 
his  share)  and  logical!)  reluseii  to  ri<leou  a  broom- 
stick with  us.     We  — 

Ofldiil-K  I,;. 
I  j\Tl-;Ni)i;i)  to  write  down  the  sensations  we  h.id 
on  our  hrst  flight,  but  I  made  this  disco\cr\  ;  that 
iKing  is  a  sure  cure  for  insomnia.  I  could  n't 
have  krpt  awake  a  minute  longi'r  to  endorse  ,i 
check  for  a  million  dollars.  Captain, Broad  sa\s 
ih.il  he  sleeps  like  a  log  after  a  long  d.iy  ot  llying. 
I  hi--  is  a  \,ilu.ible  flisco\cry  for  those  poor  cily 
people  who  caii'l  chop  wood,  haul  ice,  climb 
niouul.iins,  ski  down  them,  and  otherwise  e,un  ,in 
appetite  lor  slumber. 

I'o-day  wc  bade  good -by  lo  Bro.id.  ",i  pe.icli  o|  a 
lellow"  as  I'"..  I.,  saifl,  in  a  conhrlenti.il  \al<-dicIor\ . 
Bro.ui  got  full  directions  as  to  the  \ill,ige  ,nid 
Iree-prolec  lefl  house  where  li\es  oiu'  f.iir\'  god- 
mother, and  look  .i  h.umch  of  \enison  wrapped  up 
in  birch-bark  lo  ilrop  on  her  l.iwn  as  he  went  o\er. 
I-  I.,  suggested  ,i  ple,i-.,inl  inscription:  "l)eer  lo 
(he  I  )f.ir,  wilh  lo\e  Irom  llu'  l.uck\'  Three  of 
\\ild\rie.  b\  Witches'  .Xi'rial  Mail,  kindness  of 
I  lobliti   Iiro,id.  "      I    hope  our  good   f,iir\    gets  it. 


We  h.i\e  Just  seen  wildcat  Inicks  aiul  are  off 
a-trackin',  .so.  instead  of  that  long  description. 
I  'II  ha\e  to  let  it  go  wilh  copies  of  letters  written 
by  the  three  of  us.  I  made  Prunier  wrilc  to  our 
godmother  acknowledging  our  |)resenl.  K.  I.. 
was  bubbling  o\er  with  the  Iri])  and  wanted  to 
write.  -\nd  my  letter  is  to  the  good  St.  Nich- 
olas, because  some  day  1  want  some  saint  to 
put  a  gift  of  a  trip  to  the  Adirondacks  in  every 
ihild's  stocking.  Prunicr's  letter  first;  his  own 
spelling. 

"1  )eer  (  lodmere: 

■This  is  a  sadness  that  I  write.  To-da\-  m\- 
ficnils  ha\c  llown  away  into  the  blue  .sky.  It  i- 
nol  lile.  I.c  ban  Dim,  he  has  made  the  sk\'  for 
I  he  winds  .ind  clouds,  but  n<Jt  for  inachiiiery.  I 
lo\e  the  sk\,  the  soft  south  wind.  I  lo\c  the  stars 
in  it,  and  the  wild  gese  from  my  Northland.  But 
oilier  ge,--e,  ikiii.  rlirrc  Godmcrc. 

"Monsieur  Luck\"  sed  I  was  to  thank  you  for 
Ir  hnii  [idtciin.  I  had  fear  that  it  ha\e  a  charm 
in  il.  But  it  has  not  hurt  me.  If  xou  seiitl  more 
I  will  eat  il  without  fear. 

"All  rcvnir,  cherc  '^ndmerc, 

"\our  godllls, 

"j.  Di:  Si.   X.   I'urMi-i:. 
"P.  S.      S.mic  .iddros  ,is  belore.  " 

Wii.ih;km;ss  I  loisi;. 
"I  )ear  I'.iiiA    (  lodiuolhcr; 

"  I'his  is  I'.ssex  Lad  writing  lo  you  for  the  lir.^t 
lime.  I  hope  to  write  you  man\'  letters.  Vn- 
(.iiise.  Iirsl.  il  is  nil  e  lo  h.iNc.i  tairy  godmolher  lo 
write  to,  ,ind  bec.uise  I  w.iul  lo  tell  you  .ill 
about  W  ild\  rie.  Bui  now  I  want  to  tell  \  ou 
.iboiil  ll\  ing.  l.uck\'  sa\  s  what  a  w.isle  of  lime, 
when  \oiir  .inceslors  st.irled  il  .ill.  Bui  I  lliink 
\ou  must  ha\'e  got  your  h.md  out  or  lost  xour 
broomstick  or  you  would  h.i\"i-  come  here  long  ago. 

"Iirsl  \.iu  ]iour  in  gasoline  ihrough  a  chamois 
,iii<l  next  |)ul  in  castor-oil,  which  seems  a  mean 
thing  lo  do  lo  e\'en  an  engine.  Then  turn  ihe 
proixller,  and  when  it  's  going  around  so  fasi  yim 
can't  see  il,  you  slarl.  Captain  Broad  sal  facing 
Ihe  propeller,  which  ought  lo  hv  the  thing's  tail 
bill  is  ils  head  iiisle.id:  then  I  s.il  in  a  little  place 
.iiul  Lucky  with  the  camera  behind  me. 

"Il  was  as  exciting  as  being  in  a  railroad  aeci- 
deiil  that  got  more  accidental  all  the  lime  and  \el 
iu\cr  hurl  an\  one.  We  ran  along  the  |iolalo 
ji.ilch  like  an  .iiilomobile,  faster  and  faster,  and 
jiisl  as  I  was  sure  we  were  going  lo  run  right  into 
I)ark-I".\ed  Water  we  were  over  il.  Il  w.is  <lrop- 
ping  below  us.  We  were  running  uj)  an  air-hill. 
dro])ping  into  liille  air-hollows  wilh  a  feeling  like 
being  in  a  canoe  in  the  ocean,  climbing,  climbing, 
the  wind  in  our  ears,  distance  in  our  e\es.  and 
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exenlhing  inside  you  wanlins;  to  siioiit  lor 
gladness. 

"In  a  minute  we  were  looking  down  on  Cloud's 
Cobble.  E\XTytIiing  was  plainer  than  I  thought 
it  would  be.  the  spire  of  each  balsam-tree,  the  big 
rock,  even  the  bu.shes.  I  bet  you  could  find  four- 
leaf  clovers  in  a  field  from  a  plane.  \o  wonder 
owls  can  catch  mice! 

"Suddenly  we  upset.  That  is.  Captain  Broad 
wheeled,  just  like  a  hawk,  and  you  looked  straight 
down  on  your  wheeling  shadow  with  nothing 
between  >'ou  and  the  earth  but  distance.  Bui  I 
did  n't  care.  If  anything  happened,  I  don't 
think  it  would  matter.  Vou  'd  just  go  on  lUing. 
would  n't  >ou?  -And  that  's  what  you  want^ 
when  you  're  up  there. 

"Soon  we  were  pointing  north  toward  White- 
face  and  Lake  Placid  and  we  saw  the  road,  a  plain 
white  ribbon  dividing  the  green  fields  like  a  string 
dropped  on  a  green  carijct.  The  village  was 
funn\-  when  we  got  over  it.  The  houses  were  such 
>illy  boxes.  You  wonder  wh>-  people  waste  .«o 
much  time  in  them.  I  was  glad  when  we  headed 
back  to  the  mountains. 

"We  were  up  so  high  now  that  all  the  places  I 
knew  were  gathered  right  under  us  and  the  most 


uoiiderful  excitement  iiegaii.  sailing  o\er  pl.vces 
I  'd  wanted  to  .see,  that  it  would  ha\e  taken  da\s 
o(  walking  to  reach.  West  we  went,  south,  east, 
back  over  great  pas.ses.  mountain-sides  strip|ied 
In'  landslides,  hidden  \alle\s.  I  saw  little  ponds 
1  'in  going  to  vi.sit  some  time,  ponds  \iiu  'd  ne\er 
ha\e  guessed  were  where  tlie\-  were.  .\nd  all  the 
time  a  little  clock  kept  licking  inside  inc.  I 
could  n't  get  away  from  lli.il — the  feeling  that 
it  was  all  going  to  eiul.  1  tried  to  drink  down  the 
sights,  the  wa\'  you  flo  water  when  \ou  reach  a 
brook  in  .August.  1  tried  to  make  my  eyes 
remember  how  things  looked.  But  all  the  while 
the  clock  inside  me  kept  marking  ott  time. 

".\nd  presently  I  knew  we  were  going  down. 
It  was  just  like  getting  to  the  end  of  a  story  you 
have  lf)ved.  .All  stories  ought  to  end  with  'and 
they  (lew  happily  ever  after.'  I  cfiuld  n't  bear 
to  come  down,  though  e^■en  that  was  exciting. 
For  all  at  once  what  had  been  carpet  became 
trees,  and  I  could  make  out  our  clearing  with 
Dark-Eyed  Water  near  b>'  waiting  to  catch  us, 
even  winking  at  us.  And  the  cabiiL  with  Prunier 
standing  by  it,  about  as  conspicuous  as  a  fly-speck 
on  a  ceiling.  Then  we  swooped  around  Cloud's 
Cobble  and  over  the  lake  at  a  fearful  speed,  but  I 
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was  ii't  running  ihe  ihing  so  there  was  n't  much 
use  in  being  scared.  Then  we  ho\'ered  over  tlie 
ground,  just  like  a  sailing  chicken-hawk,  and  while 
I  was  waiting  for  the  bump  it  must  ha\e  come,  for 
I  did  n't  feel  it.  .And  (here  we  were  silting  in  the 
potato  patch! 

"It  's  no  wonder  the  birds  sing,  I'airy  ("lod- 
inother.  If  I  were  a  crow,  I  would  n't  be  content 
with  just  cawing.  I  'd  go  screeching  like  Dixie  all 
ON'er  the  country-side,  'I  'in  n>ing.  I  'ni  thing, 
I  'm  thing.'  Ma\l)C  they  used  to  aiul  it  made 
them  hoars(!. 

"Just  here  Luck\'  came  in  and  said  th.it  <  loblin 
Broad  was  going  to  lly  away  with  our  letters.  So 
I  must  close.  .And  1  ha\e  n't  begun  to  thank  you 
for  the  fairy-godmother  surprise.  It  's  going  to 
1  e  great  to  ha\'e  a  real  fairy  to  make  wishes  to  and 
know  lhc\-  'II  come  true.  Perhaps  my  first  wish 
will  be  that  >ou  Ih'  here  and  see  how  wonderful 
W  ildyrie  is. 

"Your  affectionate  godson, 

•i-:.  I,." 

\\'ii.iii-:nMss  1  Idisi-;, 

W'n  i>\  mi  . 
Hear  Si.  .Xiriini.As; 

Now  that  I  li\e  up  here  all  the  year  round  I 
know  the  reason  why  the  North  is  St.  Nick's  real 
home.  Here  grow  the  original  Christmas  trees; 
here  Nature  gi\es  \<pu  sugar-cand\-  that  drips  from 
maples,  and  wild-berry  jam  that  hangs  on  buslies, 
.iiid  fur  coats  to  keep  you  warm.  Here,  there 
i^  so  nun  h  good  health  and  high  s|iirits  that  one 
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mtist  shout;  so  much  beautx',  one  must  sing.  .And 
always  a  chance  to  grow.  So  I  am  writing  this 
letter  to  you,  dear  Saint,  that  you  may  spread 
around  news  of  this  glorious  pla>ground.  I  my- 
self have  been  living  in  the  territory  for  a  good 
while,  and  a  fellow -citizen  asked  me  just  the  other 
day  why  more  bo\s  and  girls  did  n't  come  here  to 
I)la\'.     I  told  him  the  usual  reason — ignorance. 

Hut  first,  before  I  describe  the  things  they  can 
do  here,  let  me  tell  you  about  the  place  and  how 
I  got  a  bird's-e>e  \"iew  ot  ii. 

One  afternoon  an  I-2nglisliman  precipitated  him- 
self from  the  sk\-  at  our  very  feet  .and  the  next  day 
accommodated  lv.s.sex  I. ad  and  me  with  a  large 
he!i)ing  of  heaven.  Prunier  would  n't  go.  He 
said  it  would  be  a  pity  to  ha\e  all  three  of  us 
killed  on  the  same  day. 

FKing  is  like  li\ing  out  a  poem.  Think  of  a 
poem  like  "The  s|)lendor  falls  on  castle  walls  and 
snowy  summits  old  in  stor\."  and  then  instead  of 
reading  it  imagine  /)<•/);.!;  it  and  \(ni  '\'e  imagined 
what  Ihing  is  like.  Or  a  piece  of  music  will  do 
just  as  W(-ll.  Onl\-  it  must  be  strong,  jo>dUS 
music;  for  1  know  nothing  so  joyliil  ;is  llight. 

We  went  up  .ind  up  in  long  cur\es  and  loops, 
like  ,1  l.iriat  throw  n  b\  a  pla\  ful  giant,  until  Sara- 
nac  <'ame  closi'  to  Placid  and  the  monnlaiii  lorcsts 
were  terraces  of  compact.  progressi\e  greens. 
It  was  a  gloi'iotis  Indian-summer  day,  calm,  clear, 
with  a  hint  of  frost,  and  the  maples  rose  in  red  and 
or.uige  llames  about  the  blue  lakes  like  jjurning 
birthda\ -candles.  rnforltinateK-  these  photo- 
graiihs,  t.tken  at  our  speed  of  be\enl\'  miles  an 
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hour,  don't  tell  any  more  of  the  story  than  the 
little  pink  square  inch  of  Wyoming  on  the  map 
shows  you  the  glories  of  the  Yellowstone.  That 
is  wh>'  I  want  e\er>body  to  see  tiiis  place  for  him- 
self.    Now  let 's  get  down  to  details. 

The  great  Adirondack  Park  is  a  place  set  apart 
by  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  use  of  any  man, 
woman  or  youngster  who  knows  tlie  difference 
between  stale  air  and  fresh  and  prefers  the  latter. 
There  are  big  summer  hotels  on  the  edges  for 
people  who  are  tired  of  boiling  their  own  eggs — 
or  don't  know  how  to  do  it.  There  are  all-the- 
>-ear-round  places  where  those  wise  ones  can  put 


family.  Maclntyre  gives  probably  the  most 
varied  view,  though  I  prefer  Haystack  because 
on  its  narrow  ridge-top  >ou  feel  as  though  you 
were  on  the  prow  of  some  glorious  ship  in  a  gi- 
gantic sea.  The  older  St.  Nicholasites  will  like 
to  climb  Giant-of-the-\'alle\',  Noonniark,  and 
the  Gothics. — all  reached  easily  from  Keent- 
X'ailey, — also  old  \\  hiteface,  reached  from  Lake 
Placid.  -A.nd  those  who  can  shoulder  a  pack 
with  blankets,  food,  and  tent,  must  climb  through 
Avalanche  Pass,  where  there  rests  a  tiny  ice-cold 
lake  of  great  beauty,  must  journey  into  Indian 
Pass,  where  a  cliff  a  quarter  of  a  mile  high  pro- 
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up  who  have  accepted  St.  Nicholas'  invita- 
tion to  see  real  winter.  And,  lastly,  there  are 
three  great  sections  of  the  wilderness  where  you 
can  climb  or  canoe  or  hike  or  really  rough  it  in 
an>-  degree  >'ou  desire.  .As  each  section  is  suited 
to  a  different  sort  of  vacationing  I  shall  outline 
each  briefly.  To  study  the  sections  adequately 
you  should  ask  the  Geological  Survey  at  W'ashing- 
ton  to  send  >ou  the  topographical  maps  with  the 
names  I  shall  give,  sending  fifteen  cents  for  each 
map  ordered. 

I.  The  Mountain  Section  (order  maps  named 
"Lake  Placid  Sheet,"  "Mt.  Marcy  Quadrangle," 
and  "Santanoni  Quadrangle"). 

There  are  about  2000  mountains  and  hills  in 
the  3.000,000  acres  within  the  park  boundaries, 
but  most  of  the  high  ones  reside  in  Essex  County. 
Mt.  Marcy,  5344  feet  high,  is  the  father  of  the 


vides  caves  that  have  never  been  thoroughly 
explored,  and  finally  must  camp  on  the  .-Vusable 
Lakes,  which  is  a  wonderland  of  wandering  deer, 
generous  trout,  and  dignified  forests  which  have 
been  spared  the  insult  of  fire  or  ax. 

The  best  way  to  reach  this  central  climbing 
section  is  to  come  to  Lake  Placid  and  take  the 
motor-stage  to  Keene  \'alle\',  or  lea\e  city  clothes 
at  Placid  and  "pack"  in  from  there  ten  miles  to 
the  foot  of  things. 

2.  The  Lake  Section  (order  maps  named  "Sar- 
anac  Quadrangle,"  "Blue  Mountain  Lake," 
"Long  Lake,"  "Raquette  Lake,"  and  "Fulton 
Chain"). 

There  are  about  1500  lakes  and  ponds  tucked 
between  the  hills,  in  the  passes,  and  on  the  laps 
of  mountains  in  the  Adirondack  Park.  But  a 
great    many  are   just   watering-places   for   deer, 
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little  gems  like  Tear  o'   the  Clouds  hi);h   up  on  tliere  are  iiiainoutlyinj;  parts  of  the  Adiromlacks 

Marcy  wIumicc  the  heginninj;  Ikulsoii  Hows,  a  tiny  which  arc  famous  and  where  >-ou  can  ha\e  fun  if 

trickle  of  water.     Vet  through  the  heart  of  the  you   're  slationefl   there,  hut  which   I   would   n't 

wilderness  lies  a  string  of  lakes  connected  by  sec-  choose  if  1  could  have  the  others, 
lions  of  the  Raqnetle  Ri\er  which  gi\cs  the  finest  i'irst  there  is  a  large  territory  King  west  of  the 

(anoeing  ain  where  near  New  York  Cit\'.     \'ou  New  ^'ork  Central   Railroad,   with  a  huge  lake, 

can  lea\e  the  railroad  at  Old  I'orge  and,  begin-  Cranlerry.  for  a  center.     The  country  is  low  and 

iiing  with  ihe  I'ulton  Chain  Lakes,  keep  right  on  rolling,  hlled  with  second  growth  forest  which  is 

northeast  for  115   miles.     Or,  leaving  your  city  in  turn  filled  with  wild  life  of  the  smaller  kinds. 

stuff  at  Saranac  Lake,  >ou  can  make  a  glorious  IJroad  sluggish  streams  like  the  Oswegatchie  wind 

circle    through    the   Saranacs,    the    I'uppers,    the  here  and  there.     Trails  become  deer  runs,  become 

iorked  l.akt's,  Raqtiette,  into  Blue,  and  back  into  nolhing,  and  you  are  lost  in  an  unfeatured  forest, 

little  l'"orked,  down  Long,  and  thence  to  Saranac,  II  is  a  wild  country;  not  nobl\-  wild,  like  a  lion,  but 

o\er  one  hundred   miles  of   beaut)',   little   ponds  wild  like  mosquilos;  yet  a  countr\'  interesting  for 

lineil  with  deer,  rivers  bottomed  with  lish,  with  tlie  fact  that  you  can  watch  lumber  operations  in 

•very  point  offering  you  birch  for  \onr  fires  and  il.  can  roam  where  nobod\'  eLse  is  roaming.      It 

oalsam  for  \'our  bed.s,  and  nobody  much  to  bother.  is  fairly  exciting  country,  but  one  I  cannot  recom- 

In   the   mountain   section  your  shoes  were  \our  mend. 

friends;  here  your  canoe  is.    Raquette  Lake,  Tup-  Then  to  the  east  of  it  the  St.  Regis  Lakes.     On 

per  Lake.  Saranac  Lake,  these  thrie  are  ihe  best  e.uh  o[  ihe.se  some  millionaire  has  a  home.     This 

places  to  start   from,  with  Ra(|uette  the  easiesl.  makes  the  jilace  fairly  noisy  with  motor-boats. 

.•^.  The    Indian    Section    (order    maps    named  To  the  east  of  that  lies  Loon  Lake,  where  dear 

"Indian  Lake."  "Lake  Pleasant."  "i'iseco  Lake,"  Mrs.  Chase  provides  some  of   the  best  food  e\er 

"West     Canada    Lakes."    and    "Bhu-    Mount. lin  ealeii  !)>■  man. 
Lake").  To   the   east    the   Chateauga>-   countr>-.   easily 

Though  Wilderness  House  is  in  the  Mcjiintain  leached  from  I'lattsburg.  a  land  of  rolling  forest 

section,  yet  I'ninier,  ]■'..  L.  and  1  lo\e  ihe  Indian  doniinated   by  W'hitetace  watershed,   where  you 

section  greatb  .      I  h.i\e  named  it  ihat.  lUJt  onl\-  slep  across  the  border  and  become  a  Canadian  if 

because  ol    the  beatitilul   iiine-iiiile  Indian  Lake.  \du  are  n't  caretul. 

but  because  it  is  the  great  part  of  the  .Adirondack  To  the  southeast  the  .Ausable  Chasm,  the  most 

Park  to  I'lay  Indians  in.      It  is  most  easib  reached  o\cr-raled  sight  in  an\-  guide-book,  but  interesting 

b\  rail  to  North  Creek  and  stage  inland.      But  to  in  ,1  tlood. 

.vir  il  you  have  to  he  an  Indian  realK  .  for  there  are  To  thi'  south,  Schroon  L.ike  section,  farmland 

scores  of  sciuare  miles  where  nobofly  goes,  great  with  .some  lorest.  and  line  motor-roads, 
open  meadows  where  the  deer  feed,  brooks  that  ari'  harther  south  the  Thirteenth  Lake  section  and 

dammed    by    beaxer    colonies,    trees   scarri'd    b\'  enlrance  lo  the  Indian  section, 
reslless  bears,  great    widths  of  forest   wlu'ie  the  So  you  see  how  many  \arieties  of  experience 

big  owls  bark  as  twilight  closes  in,  ponds  coxered  can  be  got  1)\-  mereh'  allowing  oneself  to  be  oul- 

willi  water-lilies   that    nobodx    has  seen,  streams  doors  in  this  wanderland  of  St.  Nick's.     .And  >et 

•^lipping  (|iiietly  along  in  which  \(iii  can  wade  for  1  have  only  hinted  at  .some  ol  the  possibilities  of 

miles  and  get  a  good-si/ed  trout  Ironi  e\  er\'  pool.  oiif  of  the  seasons.     Summer,  \ou  know,  is  only 

.ind  patches  of  priniexal  loresl   with  moss  knee-  a  small  part  of  the  .Vdirondack  >'ear.      I'or  hve 

deep.      I  lere  ,ire  uinler  tales,  Indian  Iale>,   lales  months  f)eginiiingaboul  riianksgi\ing,  the  region, 

ol  howling  woKcs,  mating  iikjosc,  and  straggling  and  p,irliciilarl\-  our  high,  moii main-circled  Lake 

liunlers.  stored  up  in  the  gra\  -green  silence  of  ,in-  Placid  \'alle\ .  is  snow-bound  .md  gi\en  o\er  to  a 

cieiil  piiie-gro\es.       The  Indian  section  is  not  so  good  lime. 

easy  as  the  Lake  section,  nor  so  majeslic  .is  the  .\  few  of  us  work,  of  course,  because  the  ice  has 

Mountain  section,  but  it  is  the  section  for  ad\en-  lo  be  cut   for  summer  ami  wood  gol   in  for  the 

liiir,  for  getting   lo>t   .uid  li\ing  like  the  son  of  following  winter,  Init  ihe  spirit  of  St.  .Nicholas  is 

I  J.iniel  Boone.      .\n<l  jusi  think  I  \  on  can  go  back  .ibroad.     .A    teni|)erature    ol     zero    changes    the 

iwo  hundred   \e.irs  b\    simpK    taking   llu-   night  blood  into  rag-time  music,  one  snow-storm  lollows 

tr.iin  and  a  slage.     ( iood  luck  to  ynu  on  ihi>  trip!  .mother  until  the  litlle  trees  are  bedded  warm  and 

4.    Miscellaneous     (order     maps     n.inied     "Si.  \ou  can  walk  ihrough  the  forest   (aixl  o\er  it)  on 

Ri'gis."      "Cr.mbenA       Lake."      "Ch.ite.iug.ix ."  snow-shoes  ^■ery  easily,     ^'ou  can  pla>'  hare  and 

"Loon    L.ike."    "Thirleenlh    Lake,"    ".Xus.ible."  hounds  with   the  snow-shoi'  rabbits,  or  >iiu  can 

"Si  hroon."  etc.).  photograph  the  deer  who  gel  stalled  in  ihe  snow. 

In    ,i<ldition    lo    the    three   great    seiiiojis    for  N'ou   can   climb   the   mountains  and   sei'   llie  St. 

climbing,   cuioeing.    ,ind    mid-unod--   ad\cnlm<'.  Lawrence  v.illey.  ihe  Cirei-n  Mounlains.  ihe  W  lute 
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Mountains,  and  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  unin- 
habited country.  Then  you  slide  down  on  the 
tails  of  your  shoes,  or.  better  >et,  on  skis.  Vou 
ski  by  day  and  skate  by  night  unless  it  is  full 
moon  and  then  you  take  long  cross-coiintr>' 
flights  on  these  wings  of  wood.  It  is  the  next 
best  thing  to  flying.  Then  there  are  things  you  do 
with  horses  which  can  be  trained  like  reindeer  to 
drag  you  after  iheni  like  shooting-stars. 

But  I  can't  tell  e\er>thingand  I  'm  not  going  to 
begin.  Their  good  St.  Nick  always  wants  to 
have  all  his  youngsters  to  have  a  good  lime, 
does  n't  he?  He  is  in  control  of  the  most  good- 
timeable  place  in  the  East.  I  advise  every 
Noung  fellow  who  wants  to  know  how  to  fly-tish 
or  still-paddle  or  study  animals,  every  young 
girl  who  would  like  to  learn  the  crawl  or  how  to 
make  corn-bread  without  a  kitchen  range,  to 
\isit  the  great  park,  first  in  sinnnier,  then  in 
winter.     Prunier  says  so,  too. 

Captain  Broad  is  going  to  post  this  b>-  wing  in 
a  few  minutes,  so  I  cannot  tell  you  how  we  flew 
over  great  W'allface  and  disco\ered  a  little  lake  on 
top.  how  we  spotted  the  best  way  up  the  Sentinels, 
or  a  dozen  other  hows.  But  wings  have  come  to 
>tay — and   so  ha\e  we.     Belie\c  us, 

Affectionately  yours,  dear  St.  Nicholas, 
The  l.iTKV  Three  of  Wii.dvrie. 

One  more  quotation  from  the  day-book: 


OrT(»BF.i;    17. 
"My  dear  Godsons; 

"Listen  to  the  tale  of  a  surprised  fairy  god- 
mother. Yesterday  she  was  hobbling  out  into 
her  winter  garden  to  get  some  sunflower  seeds 
for  her  magic  bird  when  she  heard  a  curious  hum- 
ming in  the  sky.  "Aha!  Oho!"  she  cried,  shaking 
a  wand  at  this  maker  of  black  sorcery,  this  dis- 
turber of  the  skies.  But  her  necromancy  was  of 
no  a\'ail.  The  magician  flew  nearer,  droii])ed 
lower,  swooped  to  the  top  of  the  elm,  jjassed  b\- 
in  a  whirlwind  of  tempestuous  cunning.  And 
almost  at  my  feet  dropped  your  precious  package 
and  the  letters. 

"I  congratulate  you.  I  ha\e  ne\cr  heard  of 
mere  men  picking  u])  the  magic  so  easily,  and 
double-magic  at  that.  For  it  is  one  thing  to  beat 
a  witch  at  her  own  game;  it  is  more  than  that  to 
make  an  old  woman  happy,    ^'ou  ha\edoneboth! 

"The  venison  has  been  hung  upon  a  [)orch 
rafter.  The  little  lir-lree  from  the  shore  of  Dark- 
IC>-ed  Water  is  potted  and  will  be  well  tended. 

"Just  at  present  my  broomstick  is  at  the  car- 
riage-makers, being  repaired.  But  as  you  sit 
before  the  hearth  these  long  winter  nights,  spend 
some  of  yoiu-  rellections  upon  >oiir  three  wishes. 
When  the  spring  conies  we  shall  .see  what  we  shall 
see.     Oni.  labora. 

"Your  faithful, 

"Fairy  Godmother." 


THE   DRAGON'S  SECRET 

By  AUGUSTA   HUIELL  SEAMAN 

Author  of  "Thp  Sapphire  Signet,"  "The  Slipper  Point  Mystery,"  etc.,  etc. 

SVXOPSIS  01-    I'Rr.VIOlS    INSI.M.MI'.XTS 

Lr.si  IR  Crane  and  her  friend  Pliyllis  Kclsiii.  stayini;  at  a  littlc-iri(|iiinlcd  Jcrsoy  hrarli  durinR  the  month  of  0<-to- 
t>or,  ha\T  discovered  many  nirious  and  nu'slcrions  thinii?;  lliat  th<'\'  cannot  exphiin  about  a  closed-Ior-the-season 
bunsalow  called  (^irlew's  Xest  next  door  to  Leslie's  bunKalow.  Rest  HaN'en.  t'hiel  among  these  are  strange  lights 
behind  the  shutters  at  night,  a  little  bronze  carved  box  like  a  winged  dragon  that  Leslie's  dog  "Rags"  lias  dug  up 
from  the  sand  in  front  of  the  place,  and  which  they  cannot  open.  When  they  enter  and  e.xplore  the  place.  tWey 
find  a  string  of  green  beads,  torn  from  .some  one's  dress,  and  a  broken  penknife  blade  lying  on  the  tloor,  and  an  old 
envelop  with  the  name  "Hon.  Arthur  Ramsa>*"  on  it.  Down  in  the  village  they  also  encounter  a  strange  \'oimg 
girl  boarding  there,  whose  name  they  ascertain  is  .Miss  Ramsay  and  who  wears  a  dre.ss  trimmed  with  beads  similar  to 
those  found  in  the  bungalow.  .Another  mystery  is  a  strange  man  with  a  limp  whom  Leslie  discovers  at  dawn  one 
morning,  digging  in  the  sand  where  the  dog  had  found  the  carved  box. 

She  g(M*s.  that  siime  morning,  to  tell  Ph\-llis  about  this,  and  greatl>"  to  their  surprise,  on  returning  to  her  bungalow, 
the\'  fmd  Miss  Ramsity.  who  has  heretofore  exhibitefl  not  the  slightest  desire  to  know  them,  sitting  on  the  fiorch 
chatting  atniabl,v  with  Leslie's  in\'alid  aunt.  The  girl's  excuse  for  i-oming  seems  to  be  to  bring  over  in  her  car  some 
eggs  which  ".\imi  Sally  Blake,"  with  whom  she  is  boarding,  has  promised  to  Phyllis.  The  girls,  however,  are  sure 
she  has  some  othiT  reason  for  her  visit.  They  are  very  pleasant  to  her.  however,  showing  her  about  Leslie's  and  then 
Phyliis's  bungalow,  where  T*h\llis.  who  is  a  gifted  musician.  finalK-  gives  them  an  impromptu  piano  rei-ital.  This 
seems  If)  delight  Miss  Ramsay.  She  asks  them  please  to  call  lu-r  iCileen.  tells  them  her  gr.'indfalhet  is  ver\'  ill  and 
how  lonel\-  she  is. 

.She  takes  them  all.  inclufling  the  aunt.  Miss  Crane,  for  a  long  dri\'i'  the  next  ;ifternoon  and  brings  them  back  at 
dusk.  But  as  she  flrives  away.  Leslie  happens  to  .see  her  stop  in  front  of  t'urlew's  Nest  and  a  dark  figtire  board  the 
car.  This  puz/les  and  bewilders  Leslie  and  she  conhdes  the  circumstance  to  Phv'llis.  who  comes  later  to  spent!  the 
night  with  her.  They  regretfully  decide  that  Kileen  has  only  been  using  them  to  further  her  own  purposes. 
Phyllis  also  tells  Leslie  that  her  brother  Ted  has  been  very  late  in  returning  home  from  the  village  that  .same  even- 
ing, and,  when  he  does  come,  refuses  to  explain  about  his  absence  except  to  say  a  friend  bad  invited  him  for  a  ride, 
that  they  had  a  breakdown,  and  he,  'Vq(\.  hurt  his  hand  in  helping  to  fix  it.  That  same  night  they  learn  that  Eileen 
also  was  very  late  in  returning  to  .Aunt  Sally  Blake's  and  had  said  she  had  had  a  breakdown.  The  girls  "put  two 
arui  two  together"  and  wonder  if  Ted  can  possibl\'  be  mixed  up  in  the  affair. 

That  .same  night.  Leslie  and  Plnllis  explore  Curlews  Xest  again.  They  fmd  on  the  table  a  mysterious  note, 
t>'pe-written,  warning  whoever  has  the  "artit  le  stolen  from  its  hiding-place"  to  return  it  at  once,  or  serious  conse- 
quences may  ensue.  .As  they  are  returning  to  their  own  bungalow,  Phyllis  has  a  sudden  idea,  leaves  Leslie  standing 
in  the  doorway  of  Curlew's  Xest  and  rushes  inside  agaiit. 


cii.\ptp:r  x\' 

A    TRAP    IS    SET 

Bl'T  Leslie  woultl  not  return  tcj  her  own  house  and 
desert  her  companion,  thougli  she  could  not  bring 
herself  to  enter  again  that  fear-inspiring  place. 
So  she  lingered  aljotit  outsifie  in  a  state  of  un- 
en\iable  desper.ition  till  Phyllis  once  niore 
emerged  from  the  dark  doorway. 

"So  you  could  n't  lea\e  me,  after  all!"  she 
laughed.  "Well  come  back  to  bed  now ,  and  1  'II 
lell  you  all  about  it." 

rhe\  were  chilled  ihrotigh  with  the  (in-m  hing 
mist  by  the  lime  the\'  returned,  and  not  till  tho\' 
were  envelofied  in  the  warm  bed-clothing  did 
Ph\llis  deign  to  explain  her  ideas  about  the  newest 
development  in  their  myster>'. 

"Vou  were  mightih'  scared  by  that  little  piece 
of  paper,  and  1  confess  that  I  was  startled  myself, 
for  a  minute,  iiut  after  I  'd  thought  it  o\er,  it 
suddenly  dawned  on  me  that  there  was  precious 
little  til  be  scared  about,  and  1  'II  lell  >ou  why. 
I  'tn  perfectly  con\inced  that  that  thing  was  writ- 
ten and  placed  ihete  b\  ni\  brother  Ted!" 


Leslie  sat  tip  in  bed  with  a  jerk.  "Voti  can't 
possibly  mean  it!" 

"1  certainK'  do,  and  here  's  my  reason.  Vou 
yourself  con\inced  me,  earlier  this  evening,  tliat 
there  was  a  chance  of  Ted's  being  mixed  tip  in 
this  thing  somehow.  1  can't  imagine  how  he  got 
inlo  it — that  's  a  mystery  past  my  explaining. 
Bui  it  looks  very  much  as  if  he  knew  this  Lileen, 
and  ih.il  he  w.is  iioking  arotind  here  this  after- 
nixm  while  we  were  awa\.  Now  he  suspects  thai 
.cc  arc  uii\i-il  up  in  it.  too,  for  he  saw  us  come  out 
<i|  the  bung.ilow  that  tlay.  Well,  if  KiltHMi  has 
lold  him  about  the  Dragon's  Secret  and  itsdisap- 
]>earance,  perha[)s  he  ihlnks  we  know  what  hap- 
pened to  it.  .Xt  an>'  rale,  he  's  taken  the  chance, 
and  writlen  this  warning  for  otir  inspection  the 
next  lime  we  happened  in.  lie  thinks  it  will  scare 
us.  1  suppose!  He  '11  presently  find  out  that  we 
don't  scare  for  a  cent!  And  I  thought  of  a 
scheme  as  good  as  his!  Do  you  know  what  I  did 
when  I  went  back  there?  I  took  a  pencil  and 
prinlf/l  on  the  boltoni  of  that  paper  just  this: 

"'The  artii'lf  will  he  returned  to  its  hiding-place.' 

"Now  here  's  what  I  'm  going  to  dn  ne.M.     in 
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my  ttuiik  I  ha\i'  a  little  jewel-case,  \t-ry  iiuilIi  the 
size  and  shape  and  weight  of  the  Dragon's  Secret. 
It  's  one  of  those  antimony  things  you  've  often 
seen,  co\ered  with  a  kind  of  car\ing  that  might 
easily  pass  for  what  's  on  that  other  one,  if  it 
were  n"t  seen.  I  'ni  going  to-morrow  to  make  a 
burlap  bag,  just  like  the  one  we  found,  and  sew 
tiic  jewel-case  in  it.  and  it  will  be  a  sharp  person 
who  can  tell  the  difference  between  them  till  the 
bag  is  ojiened.  Then  we  '11  bury  it  in  the  place 
where  Rags  dug  up  the  other,  some  time  to-mor- 
row when  the  coast  is  clear.  After  that  we  'II  wait 
and  sec  what  happens  next!  Now  what  do  you 
think  of  my  scheme?" 

"It  sounds  splendid  to  me,"  admitted  Leslie; 
then  she  added  uneasily:  "but  there  's  something 
\ou  ha\e  n't  explained  yet.  You  think  Ted 
wTote  that  thing,  >'et  it  is  type-written'  How  do 
you  explain  that?" 

"Oh,  that  's  simple  enough!  We  have  an  old 
typewriter  down  here  that  Father  uses  occasion- 
ally, and  Ted  frequently  practises  on  it." 

"But  did  you  notice  the  paper?"  Leslie  in- 
sisted. "It  was  queer,  thin,  almost  foreign-look- 
ing stulT.  Do  you  folks  use  that  kind,  or  happen 
to  have  it  about?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  he  got  it  some- 
where. What  does  it  matter,  any-way?"  an- 
swered Phyllis,  sleepily.  And  in  tw-o  minutes 
more  she  was  in  the  land  of  dreams. 

But  Leslie,  still  unconvinced,  tossed  the  night 
through  without  closing  her  e\es. 

CHAPTER   XVI 

Tllli   M.VN    WITH    THE   LIMP 

Two  da\'s  had  passed.  Fo  Leslie  it  was  a  con- 
stant mar\  el,  considering  the  secret  tension  under 
which  she  lived,  that  outwardly  her  life  went  on  in 
the  same  peaceful  groo\e.  She  rose  and  dressed 
as  usual,  prepared  the  meals,  ate  and  chatted  with 
Aunt  Marcia,  walked  on  the  beach  or  down  to  the 
village,  fished  occasionally  with  Phyllis  and  the 
Kel\  ins,  took  a  dip  in  the  ocean  when  it  was  not 
too  chilly,  read  and  slept  and  idled,  as  if  there  were 
nothing  in  the  world  but  what  was  quiet  and  nor- 
mitl  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things. 

Aunt  Marcia  suspected  nothing.  Even  Ted, 
who,  she  was  c-rtain,  suspected  ntany  things, 
laughed  and  chatted  with  and  lea.scd  her.  and 
ne\er  b>'  so  much  as  a  word  or  look  indicated  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  her  interest  in  Curlew's  Nest 
and  its  affairs.  With  Phyllis  his  manner  was 
somewhat  different,  and  during  the  last  two  days 
their  relations  had  seemed  occasionally  rather 
strained,  but  there  was  no  open  break,  in  public  at 
least. 

"But  at  home  it  's  another  matter!"    Phyllis 


assured  her.  "Something  's  come  over  him — I 
can't  guess  what.  He  will  hardly  .speak  either  to 
Father  or  myself.  I  le  does  n't  even  want  to  play 
his  \iolin  when  we  get  together,  and  usually  he 
adores  that.  He  's  moody  and  silent  and  —  just 
grouchy,  most  of  the  time!  .Xnd  that  's  unusual 
for  Ted.  I  'II  give  him  credit  for  being  a  pretty 
amiable  fellow,  as  a  rule.     I  can't  make  him  out !" 

".And  it  surely  is  queer  that  we  '\e  seen  nothing 
more  of  Eileen,  don't  you  think  so.-*"  questione<l 
Leslie. 

"Well,  no.  Considering  that  she  gained  her 
point  and  got  us  away  all  that  afternoon,  I  don't 
think  it  at  all  queer.  She  's  done  with  us  now. 
Why  should  she  try  to  keep  on  with  it?  By  the 
way,  I  called  her  up  at  Aunt  Sally's  last  night. 
She  was  n't  there,  but  Aunt  Sally  said  her  grand- 
father has  been  rather  worse  for  the  last  two  da\-s 
and  she  's  been  at  the  hospital  most  of  the  time — 
was  there  then.  .\11  of  which  may  or  ma\-  not  be 
so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  guess  Aunt  Sally  knows 
precious  little  of  her  doings  when  she  's  away  in 
that  car." 

Somehow.  Leslie  could  ne\er  believe  Eileen 
quite  as  full  of  duplicity  as  Phyllis  thought  her. 
While  she  had  to  admit  that  circumstances  made 
the  girl's  conduct  seem  almost  inexcusable,  there 
always  lingered  in  her  mind  a  stubborn  feeling 
that  perhaps  there  was  more  back  of  it  all  than 
they  knew — that  Eileen  herself  might  be  strug- 
gling with  entangling  problems.  But  she  knew  it 
was  useless  to  express  these  doubts  to  Ph\llis,  so 
she  wisely  kept  her  own  counsel.  But  there  was 
one  thing  she  did  allude  to. 

"Is  n't  it  strange  that  Eileen  ne\er  told  us  a 
word  about  her  grandfather,  or  how  sick  he  was,  or 
what  was  the  matter  with  him?  You  would  ha\e 
thought  it  natural,  that  day  when  she  took  us 
riding,  to  say  something  about  it,  anyway.  1 
liardK-  see  now  how  she  could  have  a\-oided  it. 
.■\nd  yet  she  did.  You  'd  never  have  thought  she 
had  such  a  thing  as  a  sick  grandfather  on  her 
mind!" 

"Leslie,  you  certainU-  are  a  trusting  soul!" 
exclaimed  Phyllis,  scornfulh-.  "How  do  you 
know  she  has  a  sick  grandfather  in  any  hospital? 
I  strongly  doubt  i(  in>s('lfl" 

"Oh,  I  ain't  believe  she  's  not  telling  the  truth 
.ihout  that!"  cried  Leslie,  thoroughly  shocked. 
"Don't  \ou  beliexe  an\  thing  abuul  lu-r  any 
more?" 

"I  don't  know  w hat  I  believe  or  don't  belie\e — 
about  her!"  retorted  Phyllis.  ".And  what  's  more, 
there  's  only  one  thing  concerning  her  that  I  am 
interested  in  just  now — whether  she  has  discov- 
ered the  answer  to  that  note  left  in  there  and 
when  she — or  any  one  else — is  going  to  make  the 
attempt  to  unearth  their  treasure  again!" 
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I'ln  Mi-  had  lieen  as  good  as  her  word.  On  liic 
nioniing  after  that  night  of  the  fog,  she  had  re- 
turned to  her  bungalow  before  breakfast,  and  had 
reappeared  later  at  Rest  Haven  with  a  mysterious 
bundle.     When  thev  had  both  retired  to  Leslie's 
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room  >Iu'  resealed  its  conlents,  a  ])ieix'  ol  bnVlap. 
,in  esacl  duplieale  of  the  one  whieh  eonlaincd  llu- 
1  )ragon's  Secret,  and  an  antimon>'  jewel-case. 
1  Inn  th(\-  got  down  the  original  from  its  dusty 
shelf.  fa>hioned  a  bag,  the  exact  si/e  and  shape  of 
the  one  Rags  had  unearthed,  |)laced  the  jewel-c.iM' 
in  it.  and  sewed  il  up.  When  all  was  com])l(  le.  il 
would   ha\c  been  extrenieb'  difficult    lo  lell   ihc 


original   from  its  duplicate,   so   nearK    alike  did 
they  seem. 

Late  that  afternoon,  while  Ted  and  his  father 
were  far  ui)  the  inlet,  and  with  the  beach  entirely 
deserted,  the\  buried  the  false  treasure-box  in  the 
sand  by  the  old  log. 
Ph\llis  did  the  deed, 
while  Leslie  scouted  the 
beach  in  ever>' direction. 
liuestigattKl  ever>'  nook 
and  corner  that  could 
jHK'^sibK'  conceal  anyone, 
<ind  made  absolutely 
certain  that  they  were 
not  observed.  And  from 
tli.it  time  on  they  had 
.iwaited  results. 

.\nd  to  their  certain 
knowledge,  there  had 
been  none.  Each  day, 
at  some  hour  when  there 
was  least  likelihood  of 
.in\'  one  being  near,  they 
had  examined  the  place, 
only  to  find  the  buried 
bag  still  in  its  hiding- 
place,  untouched.  At 
night  they  had  taken 
turns  keejMng  watch,  all 
the  night  through; but  no 
-lealthy  \isitor  had  come 
to  Curlew's  Xcst,  nor  had 
there  been  anyduring  the 
d.i\' — of  that  the>-  were 
absoluteh'  certain. 

.And  thus  matters 
-tood  on  the  second 
.ifternoon,  and  they  were 
1  leginning  to  be  impatient 
.It  inaction  and  delay. 
Then  I'lnllis had  an  idea. 
"1  know  what  's  the 
ni.ittcrl"  she  cried.  "We 
re  keeping  loo  close  a 
watch.  W'e  don't  give 
.inyboih'  a  chance  to 
come  within  gimshot  of 
that  place,  unobserved, 
sohowcan  weexju'ct  that 
anylhing  is  going  to  hap- 
pen!' If  il  '>  Ted.  don't  xim  suppose  he  .sees  iir- 
h.mging  about  here  all  the  time!-'  I  le  'd  be  a  gixise 
lo  lr\  anylhing  right  in  front  of  our  eyes.  No 
doubt  he  's  seen  one  or  ihe  other  of  us  at  the 
window  all  night,  loo.  .\nd  if  it  's  Eileen  oran>- 
one  else,  it  's  the  s.ime  thing.  Let  "s  gooff  and 
gi\c  them  a  chance.  Not  too  far  though, 
for  we  want  to  be  where  we  can  gel  back  quickh ." 
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So  they  went  for  a  stroll  aloii^  the  lu-acli.  ac- 
companitxi  by  Rags,  who  was  only  loo  delighted  al 
the  prospect  of  an  expedition  that  promised  sonu 
change.  It  was  a  mild,  hazy  October  afternoon. 
.\n  opalescent  mist  lay  along  the  horizon  and  the 
waves  rolled  in  lazily,  too  lazily  to  break  with  their 
accustomed  crash.  Rver\-  little  while  there  would 
be  a  flight  of  wild  geese,  in  \'-shaped  fl\ing  line, 
far  overhead,  and  their  honking  would  float  down 
faintly  as  they  jiushed  on  in  their  southward 
course.  It  was  a  golden  afternoon,  and  Leslie 
almost  resented  the  fact  that  they  had  an\-  worries 
or  problems  on  their  minds. 

"Why,  who  in  the  world  is  that?"  exclaimed 
PInilis.  suddenly,  as  they  rounded  a  slight  curve 
in  the  beach  and  came  in  sight  of  a  figure  standing 
at  the  water's  edge,  a  rod  and  long  line  in  his 
hand,  and  a  camp-stool  and  fishing-kit  beside  him. 
"There  has  n't  been  a  stranger  fishing  in  this 
region  in  an  age!  People  generally  go  down  b\- 
the  big  bungalow  colony  three  miles  farther  along 
for  that.  We  almost  never  see  any  one  here.  I 
wonder  what  it  means!" 

.As  they  came  nearer,  they  could  see  more 
plainh'  what  sort  of  person  he  appeared  to  be. 
He  was  tall  and  stalwart  and  gra\-haired.  .\ 
slouch  hat  was  pulled  down  to  shade  his  eyes,  but 
still  they  could  see  that  his  face  was  alert  and 
kindly  and  placid,  with  twinkling  gray  eyes  and  a 
whimsical  mouth.  He  was  obviously  an  ade]it 
fisherman,  as  Phyllis  remarked,  when  they  had 
witnes-sed  the  cle\er  way  in  which  he  managed  a 
catch.  They  were  very  near  him  by  that  time, 
and  watching  breathlessly.  Once  his  pre\'  al- 
most eluded  him.  but  with  a  skilful  manipulation 
of  his  tackle,  he  presently  landed  the  big  fellow. 

"Great  Scott!"  he  said,  winding  up  his  line,  "but 
that  rascal  gave  me  a  warm  ten  minutes!" 

The  girls  had  by  this  time  reached  the  spot  and 
were  admiring  the  catch. 

"Congratulations!"  laughed  Phyllis,  with  the 
informal  interest  of  the  born  fisherman.  "I 
could  n't  have  done  it  myself,  not  after  he  had  al- 
most escaped.     He  must  weigh  five  pounds!" 

The  stranger  looked  at  them  with  interest. 
"So  you  fish.'  Well,  it  's  the  best  sport  in  the 
world.  This  l)ouncer  has  lx?cn  ckxlging  me  all  the 
afternoon,  and  I  \-owed  I  'd  gel  him  before  I  left. 
.Almost  had  him  once  before,  but  he  got  away  with 
the  bait.  Would  n't  let  me  alone,  though,  c\en 
after  that.  I  warned  him  he  was  flirting  with  his 
late!"  And  he  laugheti  a  big,  bcKjming,  pleasant 
laugh. 

.\t  this  moment  K.igs,  who  had  been  elsewhere 
occupie<l,  came  bounding  up,  and  straighlwa\ 
m.ide  a  iH-e-line  over  to  in\-estigate  the  fish. 

"Hi!  Stop  that !"  exclaimed  the  stranger.  "1 
intend  to  have  that  fish  for  m>-  supper  to-night!" 


and  he  made  a  dash  for  his  cherished  trophy. 
Hut  Rags,  disconcerted  by  the  sudden  movement, 
was  on  his  guard  at  once.  As  the  man  ap- 
proached, he  sank  his  teeth  into  the  fish  with  a 
growl  that  was  a  warning  not  to  be  ignored. 

"Oh,  call  him  ofl!"  cried  the  man,  anxiously, 
.md  Leslie.  \ery  nuich  upset,  sprang  forward  to 
rescue  the  stranger's  dinner.  But  Rags  saw  his 
chance  for  a  lark;  and  as  times  had  been  rather 
slow  and  imiuteresting  for  him  of  late,  he  deter- 
mined to  make  the  most  of  it.  Seizing  the  fi.sh  in  a 
firm  grip,  he  galloped  madly  up  the  beach,  the 
two  girls  wildly  pursuing. 

There  ensued  a  chase  very  similar  to  the  one  he 
had  led  them  on  that  eventful  day  when  he  had 
unearthed  the  Dragon's  Secret.  Never  once  did 
he  allow  them  to  lay  a  finger  on  his  prize,  though, 
panting  and  disgusted,  they  pursued  him  hither 
and  >on,  sometimes  so  close  that  he  was  well  within 
their  reach,  sometimes  with  him  far  in  advance. 

The  man  wiseh'  took  no  part  in  the  struggle, 
but  stood  looking  on,  encouraging  them  with  half- 
rueful,  half-laughing  remarks.  At  length  Leslie 
had  an  inspiration.  \\  hile  Rags  was  standing  at 
the  edge  of  the  water,  panting  from  a  long  and 
furious  run,  the  fish  reposing  at  his  feet,  she  seized 
a  small  board  King  near,  called  to  him  beguilingly, 
and  hurled  the  board  out  into  the  sea. 

Here  was  a  game  that  was  even  more  fascinat- 
ing. Rags  always  adored  it.  Forsaking  the 
much  sought  fish,  he  leaped  into  the  laz>-  waves 
and  swam  out  toward  his  new  prize,  while  the 
stranger  eagerly  seized  the  fish  and  concealed  it  in 
his  basket. 

"Oh.  1  'ni  so  sorr\  !"  apologized  Leslie.  "I 
know  he  has  s|)oiled  it  now.  1  hope  >ou  can 
forgive  us  for  this  dreadful  thing." 

"Nothing  of  the  sort!"  laughed  the  stranger. 
"He  has  n't  harmed  it  a  bit,  for  it  was  only  the 
head  he  had  hold  of.  When  it  's  washed  and 
cooked,  that  beauty  will  ta.ste  just  as  gocxi  as  if 
it  had  never  had  the  adventure.  My,  but  that  's 
a  fearsome  aniinal  of  yours!  I  would  n't  want  to 
tackle  him.  But  those  Engli.sh  sheep-dogs  are 
noted  for  being  wonderful  ])rotectors  and  very 
interesting  pets  besides." 

.And  just  to  show  that  he  bore  Rags  no  malice, 
he  picked  up  the  board  which  the  dog  had 
retrieved,  and  obligingly  hurled  it  into  the  surf 
again.  Rags  ecstatically  pursued  it  once  more, 
dropped  it  at  the  man's  feet,  and  begged  for  an- 
other opportunity.  But  just  before  it  was 
launched  a  third  time,  he  sjiied  a  hermit-crab 
scuttling  away  almost  under  his  nose,  forsook  his 
latest  diversion,  and  was  olT  on  another  lunit. 

'i'he  man  laughed,  dropped  the  wet,  sandy 
Ixiard,  dusted  ofl'  his  hands  b\  striking  them  to- 
gether, picked  up  his  fishing-kit,  hung  his  camp- 
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stool  over  his  arm.  bade  the  girls  good  allernoon, 
and  strode  away. 

They  gazed  after  liini  a  moment  and  were  about 
to  turn  back  toward  their  own  part  of  the  beach, 
when  Leslie  suddenly  seized  Phyllis's  arm  in  a 
\ise-like  grip. 

"I'hyllis.  Ph\llis.  don't  think  nic  crazy!  Some- 
thing has  just  come  to  me.  The  way  that  man 
threw  away  the  board  just  now  and  dusted  off  his 
hands  and  then  walked  away — was  just — exactly 
like — the  man  with  the  limp  that  morning  at 
dawn!  The  action  was  identical.  I  'm  positi\e 
1  'm  not  mistaken.  And  he  looks  just  like  him, 
the  same  height  and  build  and  all,  as  he  walked 
away." 

"But,  my  dear  child,  he  does  n't  limp!"  cried 
Phyllis,  conclusiveh'.  "So  you  certainly  are 
mistaken!" 

"I  know  he  does  n't.  but  I  don't  care.  He  's  the 
same  one.  I  am  absolutely  .sure  of  it.  Maybe 
he  's  all  over  the  limp  now." 

But  though  Leslie  was  so  certain,  Phyllis  re- 
mained  uncon\inced ! 

CHAPTER   XVll 

OUT   OF   THE  HURRICWE 

With  the  fickleness  of  October  weather  (which  is 
often  as  freakish  as  that  of  April),  the  golden 
afternoon  had  turned  cloudy  and  raw  before  the 
girls  returned  home.  By  nightfall  it  was  raining, 
and  a  rising,  gusty  wind  had  ruffled  the  ocean  into 
lumpy,  foam-crested  waves.  .At  seven  o'clock 
the  wind  had  increased  to  a  heavy  gale  and  was 
steadib'  growing  stronger.  The  threatened  storm, 
as  usual,  filled  Miss  Marcia  with  nervous  fore- 
bodings, and  even  Leslie  experienced  some  un- 
comfortable apprehensions  during  their  supper 
liom. 

.\l  eight  o'clock,  Ph\llis  arrived,  escorted  by 
Ted.  "My!"  she  exclaimed,  shaking  the  rain- 
drops from  her  clothes  as  she  stood  on  the  porch, 
"but  this  is  going  to  be  a  night !  I-'ailicr  says  the 
papers  have  warnings  that  we  shall  probably  get 
the  tail-end  of  a  West  Indian  hurricane  that  is 
headed  this  wa\ .  and  1  guess  it  li.is  come!  It  's 
getting  worse  e\cry  minute.  Have  you  seen  how 
the  tide  is  rising?  C.ct  on  yoiu'  things  and  conio 
down  to  the  beach.  Ted  brought  me,  because  1 
could  hardly  stand  up  against  the  wind.  He  's 
going  back  presenth'.  Come  and  sec  how  the 
water  is  rising!" 

"Oh,  hush !"  implored  Leslie,  glancing  nervously 
toward  her  aimt.  "You  've  no  idea  how  upset 
.Aunt  Marcia  is  already,"  she  whispered.  "She  'II 
be  distracted  if  she  gets  an  idea  there  's  an\' 
danger." 

'Forgi\e  me!"  returned  Phyllis,  contritely.   "I 


rcalh-  did  n't  think,  for  a  moment.  Father  says 
there  probably  is  n't  any  real  danger.  The  tide 
has  almost  never  risen  as  far  as  these  bungalows, 
except  in  winter;  and  if  the  worst  comes  to  the 
■worst,  we  can  always  get  out  of  them  and  walk 
away.  But  this  threatens  to  be  the  worst  storm 
of  the  kind  we  've  had  in  years.  Are  \ou  coming 
down  to  see  the  water?" 

"If  .\unt  Marcia  does  n't  mind.  But  if  she  's 
afraid  to  be  left  alone,  I  won't." 

"Oh,  Ted  will  be  here,  and  we  11  just  run  down 
for  a  minute  or  two.     It  's  realh-  a  great  sight!" 

Ted  very  thoughtfully'  offered  to  stay,  and  the 
two  girls,  wrapped  to  the  eyes,  pushed  through 
the  blinding  rain  and  wind  down  to  where  the 
breakers  were  pounding  their  wa\'  up  the  beach, 
spreading,  when  they  broke,  farther  and  farther 
inland.  So  terrific  was  the  impact  of  the  wind, 
that  the  girls  had  to  turn  their  backs  to  it  when 
the>'  wanted  to  speak. 

"I  brought  you  out  here,  as  much  as  anything, 
because  I  had  something  to  say,"  shouted  Phyllis, 
her  voice  scarceK'  audible  to  the  girl  close  beside 
her.  "If  the  tide  keeps  on  like  this,  it  will  prob- 
abh-  wash  awa\'  what  we  '\e  hidden  b>'  the  old 
log.  And  probably  others  who  are  concerned 
with  that  may  be  thinking  of  the  same  thing. 
We  '\'e  got  to  keep  close  watch.  I  belie\'e  things 
are  going  to  happen  to-night!" 

"But  don't  you  think  we  'd  better  dig  it  up 
oursehes,  right  away?"  suggested  Leslie.  "We 
can't  ver>-  well  go  out  to  do  it  later  when  it  may 
be  necessary,  and  surely  you  want  to  save  it." 

"Certainly  not.'"  declared  Phyllis.  "I  don't 
care  if  it  is  washed  away.  What  I  want  is  the  fun 
of  seeing  the  other  parties  breaking  their  necks  to 
rescue  it.  If  it  's  washed  away,  they  'II  think  the 
real  article  has  dis;ippeared.  and  then  we  11  see 
what  next!  Let  's  take  one  more  look  at  the  surf 
and  then  go  back." 

The\-  peered  out  for  a  moment  into  the  awe- 
inspiring  blackness,  where  an  angry  ocean  was 
eating  into  the  beach.  Then,  battling  back 
against  the  wind,  they  returned  to  the  house. 
Ted,  ha\  ing  ascertained  that  there  was  no  further 
ser\  ice  he  could  render,  suggested  that  he  had 
better  go  back  and  help  his  father  slo])  a  leak  in 
the  roof  of  Fisherman's  Luck,  which  h.id  suddenK 
pro\cd  unseaworthy. 

"I  'm  so  glad  Phyllis  will  be  with  us  to-night," 
.Miss  Marcia  told  him,  "for  I  'm  \er\-  little  com- 
pany- for  Leslie  at  a  time  like  this.  I  get  so 
nervous  that  I  ha\e  to  take  a  sedati\e  the  doctor 
has  given  me  lor  emergencies,  and  that  generally 
ptits  me  pretty  soundly  to  sleep." 

They  s;tt  about  the  open  fire  after  Ted  had 
gone,  listening  to  the  commotion  of  the  elements 
outside  and  talking  filfullj-.     Every  few  monicnU= 
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Miss  Marcia  would  rise,  go  to  the  window,  and 
peer  out  nerv'ously  into  the  darkness.  Once  the 
telephone-bell  rang  and  ever>'  one  jumped. 
Leslie  hurried  to  answer  it. 

"Oh,  it  's  Aunt  Sally  Blakel"  she  e.xclaimed. 
"She  wants  to  know  how  we  all  are  and  if  we 
happen  to  have  seen  anything  of  Eileen.  She  was 
at  the  hospital  all  the  afternoon,  but  she  has  n't 
returned.  Aunt  Sally  'phoned  the  hospital,  but 
they  said  Miss  Ramsay  had  left  three  hours  ago. 
She  's  terribly  worried  about  her — thinks  she  may 
have  had  an  accident  in  this  storm.  She  thought 
it  just  possible  Eileen  might  have  come  on  out 
here.  I  said  no,  but  would  call  her  up  later  and 
.^e  if  she  'd  had  news." 

This  latest  turn  of  alTairs  added  in  no  wise  to 
Miss  Marcia's  peace  of  mind.  "Why  don't  you 
take  your  powder  now,  .Aunt  Marcia,  and  go  to 
i'cd,"  Leslie  suggested  atlast.  "It  'sonly  worr>'ing 
you  to  sit  up  and  watch  this.  There  's  no  danger, 
and  you  might  as  well  go  peacefully  to  sleep  and 
forget  it.  Phyllis  and  I  will  stay  up  quite  a  while 
yet,  and  if  there  's  any  reason  for  it,  we  will  wake 
you." 

Miss  Marcia  herself  thought  well  of  the  plan 
and  was  soon  in  bed;  and,  having  taken  her 
sleeping-powder,  the  good  lady  was  shortly  fast 


and  dreamlessly  asleep,  much  to  the  relief  of  ihe 
girls. 

"And  now  let 's  go  into  your  room  and  watch," 
whispered  Phyllis.  "I  'm  just  as  certain  as  I  can 
be  that  something  is  going  to  happen  to-night!" 

They  arranged  themselves,  each  at  a  window. 
Phyllis  at  the  one  toward  the  sea;  Leslie  facing 
Curlew's  Nest,  and  began  an  exciting  vigil. 
With  the  electric  light  switched  ofT,  it  was  so 
black,  both  inside  and  out,  that  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  distinguish  anything,  but  with 
the  windows  shut  and  encrusted  with  wind-blown 
sand,  it  was  utterly  impossible.  -And  when  they 
dared  to  open  them  e\cn  a  crack,  the  rain 
poured  in  and  drenched  them.  They  could  do 
this  only  at  intervals.  Even  Rags  seemed  to  share 
the  general  uneasiness  and  could  find  no  comfor- 
table spot  in  which  to  dispose  himself,  but  kept 
hovering  between  the  two  windows. 

It  was  Leslie  who  suddenly  spoke  in  a  hushed 
whisper.  She  had  just  opened  her  window  the 
merest  crack  and  peeped  out,  then  closed  it  again 
without  sound.  "Phyllis,  come  here  a  moment. 
Look  out  when  I  open  the  window.  It  struck 
me  that  I  saw  something — some  dark  shape — 
slip  around  the  corner  of  the  house  next  door. 
See  if  vou  can  see  it." 
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l'h\llis  applied  her  eye  to  tlie  cr.uk  wlieu  llie 
window  was  opened.  Then  she  drew  her  head 
hack  with  a  jerk.  "I  certainly  did  see  some- 
thing!" she  whispered  exeiteiih'.  "It  slipped 
back  to  the  other  side  of  the  bungalow!"  She 
peered  out  again.  "Good  gracious!  I  see  it 
again — or  else  it  's  another  one.  Does  n't  seem 
(juite  like  tlie  first  figure.  Can  there  possibK-  be 
two?" 

Leslie  then,  becoming  impatient,  demanded  a 
turn  at  the  peep-hole,  and  while  she  was  straining 
her  gaze  into  the  darkness,  they  were  both  electri- 
lied  by  a  light,  timid  knock  at  the  door  of  the 
front  veranda. 

"Who  can  that  bcT'  cried  Leslie,  wide-eyed  and 
trembling. 

"Pirhaps  it  's  Ted  come  back,"  ventured  Ph\I- 
lis,  ".\t  anv  rate,  I  suppose  we  'II  have  to  go  and 
.see!" 

Rags,  alert  also,  uttered  a  low  growl,  and 
Leslie  .silenced  him  anxiously.  "If  this  arouses 
.\unt  Marcia,"  she  whispered,  "I  shall  lie  awlully 
worried.     Be  quiet.  Rags!" 

They  tiptoed  into  the  living-room,  switched  on 
the  light,  and  advanced  to  the  door.  Again  the 
knock  came,  light  but  insistent;  and  without 
further  hesitation,  Leslie  threw  the  door  oi)en. 

.•\  muffled,  dripping  figure  inquired  timidly: 
"Please  may  I  come  in?  I  'm  dripping  wet  and 
(lulled  to  the  t)one." 

"Why.  Eiktni!"  cried  Leslie.  "What  are  \ou 
doing  here  in  this  terrible  storm?" 

"I  got  lost  on  the  way  back  from  the  hospital," 
half  sobbed  the  new-comer,  "and  I  must  ha\c 
motored  round  and  round  in  the  rain  and  dark. 
.And  at  last  something  went  wrong  with  the 
engine,  and  I  got  out  and  left  the  car  on  the 
road — and  I  walked  and  walked — trying  to  find 
some  place  to  stay — and  at  last  I  found  I  was 
right  near  here — so  1  came  in!"  She  .seemed 
exhausted  and  half  hysterical  and  Leslie  could  not 
but  believe  her. 

"Well,  I  'm  so  glad  \ou  're  found  and  here!" 
she  cried.  "I  must  call  up  .Aunt  Sall\-  right  awa\ 
and  tell  hvv  you  're  all  right.  She  called  a  while 
ago  and  was  so  anxious  about  \ou." 

Leslie  went  to  the  telephone,  while  Phyllis 
heli)e(l  i-!ileen  to  rid  herself  of  her  wet  clothes  and 
gel  into  something  (lr\'.  Then  the\-  all  sat  down 
l)\-  the  fire  in  an  uneasy  silence.  Presently 
I'hyllis  suggested  that  luleen  might  like  some- 
thing warm  to  eat  and  drink,  as  she  had  e\-idently 
had  no  dinner.  She  assented  to  this  eagerU',  and 
the  two  girls  went  to  the  kitchen  to  pro\ide  some- 
ihing  for  her. 

"I  tell  voLi,  '  whispered  I'lnllis,  "I  just  can't  be- 
lief-   th.it    hospit.il    .111(1    getling-lost    slulf!-    She 


(.ime  oiil  here  for  some  purpose,  you  mark  my 
word!  But  why  she  wants  to  gel  in  here  is  be- 
yond me  just  yet.  I  'II  find  out  later,  though, 
you  see  if  I  don't!" 

When  they  entered  the  living-room  with  a 
dainty  tray  a  few  minutes  later,  they  found 
Eileen  standing  by  one  of  the  windows  facing  the 
ocean,  trying  vainly  to  peer  into  the  outer  black- 
ness. She  started  guiltily  when  she  saw  them 
and  retreated  to  the  fire,  murmuring  something 
abotil  "the  awful  night."  But  though  she  had 
seemed  so  eager  for  food,  when  it  was  set  before 
her  she  ate  almo.st  nothing. 

"Can't  you  take  a  little  of  this  hot  soup?" 
urged  Leslie.  "It  will  do  you  so  much  good. 
^'ou  must  be  very  hungry  by  now." 

"Oh,  thanks,  so  much!"  l-'.ileen  replicti,  with  a 
grateful  glance.  "\'ou  are  ver>-  good  to  me.  I 
did  really  think  I  was  hungr>-,  at  first,  but  I  'm  so 
ner\'ous  I  just  can't  eat !  " 

She  pushed  the  tra>'  aside  and  began  to  roam 
restlessly  about  the  room.  M  every  decent 
excuse,  such  as  an  extra  heavy  gust  ot  wind  or  a 
flapping  of  the  shutters,  she  would  hurry  to  the 
window  and  try  to  peer  out. 

.At  length  Ph>llis  made  an  excuse-  to  disappear 
into  Leslie's  room  and  was  gone  quite  a  time. 
Suddenh-  she  put  her  head  out  of  the  door  into 
the  living-room  and  remark(.>d,  in  a  voice  full  of 
suppressed  excitement:  "Leslie,  can  \ou  come 
here  a  moment?" 

Leslie  excused  herself  and  ran  to  join  Phyllis. 
"What  is  it?"  she  whispered  breathlessly. 

"Look  out  of  the  front  window!"  returned 
Ph\ His,  in  a  hushed  undertone.  "There  "s  some- 
thing queer  going  on  outside — by  the  old  log!" 

Leslie  opened  the  window  a  crack.  The  howl 
of  the  storm  and  the  lash  of  rain  was  appalling, 
and  it  was  two  or  three  minutes  before  she  could 
accustom  her  sight  to  the  outer  blackness.  But 
when  she  did  manage  lo  distinguish  something, 
she  was  startled  to  obser\-e  not  only  one,  but  two 
d.irk  figures  circling  slowly  round  and  round  the 
log,  like  two  animals  after  the  same  jireN ,  and 
watching  each  other  cautioush'. 

"But  that  's  not  all!"  muttered  Phyllis,  behind 
her.  "There  's  a  third  figure  standing  right  by 
Ciulcw's  Nest.  I  siiw  him  out  of  the  side  window. 
Wh.il  on  earth  can  it  all  mean?" 

So  absorbed  were  tlie\  that  neither  of  them 
noticed  the  form  that  slii)pcd  into  the  room  be- 
hind them  and  stood  peering  over  their  shoulders. 
But  they  were  suddenly  slartlitl  beyond  words  to 
hear  l--ileen,  close  behind  them,  catch  her  breath 
with  M\  indrawn  hiss,  and  mutter  in\oluntarily: 

"Oh.  7"c(/.'— Be  careful !— Look  out  !—/oo* 
()/(/.' — " 
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Al.l.  Cascvillc  said  Bije  l.t'onard  was  "niaddur  'ii  a 
wt't  lioriicl,"  and,  as  all  Casoville  knew  Bije  over 
w  ell,  it  chuckled  when  it  made  the  statement.  For 
three  years  Bije  had  tried  to  sell  his  farm  on  the 
mountain,  and  now,  having  succeeded,  it  was  only 
to  learn  that  a  member  of  the  summer  colony  had 
bought  it  who  had  been  ready  to  pay  a  thousand 
dollars  more  for  the  dilapidated  place. 

Bije,  who  e\en  looked  like  a  weasel,  squealed 
shrilly  for  two  days,  then  abruptly  subsided;  and 
Caseville  knew  that  .somewhere  a  trap  had  been 
set  which  was  to  capture  that  lost  thousand  and 
add  it  to  the  other  captive  thousands  Leonard  was 
reputed  to  have  imprisoned  for  life.  The  smug 
smile  which  replaced  the  purple  flush  on  the  wrin- 
kled, peaked  face  made  many  a  farmer  re-read  his 
mortgage  and  ponder  over  Bije's  next  move. 

It  came  in  an  unexpected  quarter.  .After  two 
weeks  of  camouflaging  pussy-footing,  he  happened 
to  appear  at  the  Crane  farm  one  noon  as  Tom 
Crane  drove  in  on  the  mowing-machine.  "How- 
dy I"  he  said  grumpily;  "how  's  crops?" 

Tom  was  as  popular  as  Bije  was  not.  More 
than  that,  the  se\en teen-year-old  boy  was  re- 
s[>ected,  for  New'  England  has  a  habit  of  recogniz- 
ing steady,  sober  purpose  and  people  knew  of 
Tom's  struggle  since  his  father's  injury,  two  years 
liefore.  and  how  hard  he  worked  to  carry  on,  while 
ne\er  losing  sight  of  his  ambition  to  go  to  the 
state  agricultural  college,  where  he  might  learn  to 
be  a  scientific  farmer. 

"Hay  's  light.  Mr.  Leonard,"  he  retorted  good- 
naturedly.  "But  I  guess  I  can  make  a  little  some- 
thing on  it." 

"Can't  run  no  place  on  guesses." 

"No?"  The  boy  looked  him  over,  his  eyes  danc- 
ing.   "What  do  you  want?" 

"Me?  Xothin'.  Jest  bein'  sorter  friendK , 
Tommy.    L's  farmers  ought  to  stick  together." 

"Something  in  that.  What  are  you  thinking 
about?" 

"Sorter  lookin'  a  long  ways  ahead,  Tommy. 
Old  men  do  that — wi.se  old  men,  who  ain't  above 
helpin'  a  young  feller  they  like.  Money  kinder 
scarce.  Tommy?" 

"Might  be  more  plentiful." 

"Might  make  it  so,  easy  'nough.  I  'II  make  ye 
a  fair  offer  for  your  sugar-grove." 

The  boy  thought  rapidly.  The  grove  had  never 
paid  over-well  but,  after  his  last  crop,  Tom  had 
had  an  idea.  Could  he  install  a  modern  sugar- 
making  equipment,  it  might  prove  a  good  invest- 
ment.   But  it  would  take  a  lot  of  monev.    Now 


Bije  \v,inu-d  llu-  grove.  "Ke(k(in  1  uon'l  sell,"  lie 
said  lirmh'. 

"Why?" 

"Best  reason  's   cause  I  don't  want  to." 

"Then  gimme  an  option  on  your  sugar  crop. 
Uon't  tell  no  one  I  '\e  made  the  offer,  will  yer?" 
he  added  anxiousK-.  "Ain't  done  it  to  no  one 
else;  but  I  like  you.  Tonnny." 

Tom  Crane  chuckled.  "I  know  \ou  do,"  he 
said.  "I  won't  tell  that,  either.  ."Xnd  I  guess  it  's 
too  far  ahead  to  sell  now.  I  might  cheat  \ou  and 
I  "d  hate  to  do  that." 

Bije  looked  at  him  narrowK'.  "Last  chance," 
he  snapped. 

"Nothin'  doin',"  declared  the  boy.  "Good-by." 
1  le  clucked  to  the  horses  and  left  the  crestfallen 
man  standing  there,  muttering.  Bije  Leonard 
needed  that  grove  and  its  product  and  he  intended 
to  ha\e  both.  If  Tom  Crane  continued  to  be 
foolish,  why — that  was  Tom's  misfortune. 

The  boy,  however,  had  more  pressing  problems 
to  consider  than  a  next  winter's  sugar  crop.  The 
weather  turned  bad,  and  the  hay  was  poorer  than 
he  had  feared.  In  .August  he  recalled  the  Leonard 
offer,  but  went  to  Squire  MacDonald  instead. 
The  squire  was  unlike  Bije,  and  there  was  neither 
halting  nor  wheedling  in  the  conversation  which 
preceded  the  renewal  of  the  mortgage.  The  man 
knew  Tom  and  his  ambition  and  sympathized 
with  both. 

."Xs  the  boy  was  walking  homeward,  he  found  a 
small  blue  runabout  stalled  in  the  road.  .As  he 
stared,  a  girl  raised  her  face  from  beneath  the 
hood.  "Hello!"  she  called  cheerih ,  "know  any- 
thing about  motors?" 

It  was  so  friendK-  that  Tom  forgot  his  surprise. 
"Wish  1  did,"  he  answered,  stopping  beside  her. 
"What  's  wrong?" 

"You  tell  me  and  we  '11  fix  it,"  she  laughed.  "It 
ju.st  W'On't  run.  It  's  new  and  I  guess  I  did  n't 
know  quite  as  much  about  it  as  1  thought  I  did." 

He  had  never  known  any  girls,  but  he  knew  he 
liked  this  one  because  she  was  as  frank  as  she  was 
pretty.  Therefore  he  forgot  his  characteristic 
bashfulness.  "I  'm  a  dandy  chauffeur — on  a  mow- 
ing-machine," he  chuckled;  "but  I  reckon  this 
thing  's  too  complicated  for  my  brain.  If  you  're 
really  stuck,  I  '11  just  pile  home,  get  a  team,  and 
tow  you  where  you  want  to  go." 

"Looks  as  if  you  'd  have  to,"  she  acknowledged, 
her  head  shaking  dolefulh',  her  blue  eyes  dancing 
at  the  thought.  "But,  oh,  how  I  do  hate  to  give 
ever>'  one  a  chance  to  laugh  at  me  I" 
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He  hesitated,  then  plunged.  "When  I  know- 
people  are  going  to  laugh  at  me,"  he  said,  "I  tn' 
to  give  'em  something  worth  laughing  at.  I  won't 
get  a  team — just  one  liorse  an'  .some  reins,  ^'ou 
-it  in  the  car  an'  Hri\e  the  horse  an'  me." 

She  clapped  her  hands  delightedly.  "Voii  can't 
hurry  fast  enough.  But  wait,"  she  called  after 
him:  "we  don't  want  them  to  laugh  at  you;  I  'ni 
the  joke." 

"Oh,  every  one  laughs  at  me,"  he  called  back. 

"I  don't  believe  that,"  she  said  to  herself. 

That  ride  back  through  the  \'illage  and  up  to 
the  inn  was  the  beginning  of  a  real  friendship. 
Tom  was  amazed  when  he  learned  she  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Mr.  Wise  who  had  bought  the 
Leonard  farm;  he  had  never  supposed  that  sinn- 
mer  people  could  be  such  fun.  And  Mr.  Wise  was 
just  as  jolly  as  his  daughter,  and  both  appeared  to 
find  real  pleasure  in  chatting  with  Toin.  In  fact, 
it  became  a  habit  with  them  to  leave  their  machine 
in  the  Crane  yard  and,  after  half  an  hour's  chat 
with  the  boy,  stroll  up  through  his  woods  into  the 
old  Leonard  place,  now  rapidh-  being  developed 
into  .something  beautiful. 

It  did  not  take  Mr.  Wi.se  many  days  to  discover 
Tom  was  more  ambitious  than  the  a\erage  boy; 
and  hax'ing  been  brought  up  on  a  farm  himself,  he 
appreciated  the  ganieness  of  the  fight  the  hoy  was 
li->ing  to  make.  Vet,  as  he  grew  to  know  Tom,  he 
r(;ali/.ed  how  hard  a  thing  it  would  be  to  offer  to 
liel])  him. 

It  was  Bett\'  Wise  who  solved  the  problem. 
She  lo\ed  the  woods,  and  her  two  summers  north 
of  Rangeley  had  taught  her  much  of  woodcraft. 
It  was  her  suggestion  which  made  Tom  their 
companion  on  their  .Sunda>'  walks  oxer  the  hills, 
and  she  found  a  good  deal  of  fun  in  making  the 
good-natured  Tommy  own  that  he.  like  so  mam- 
other  countr>'  boys,  was  a  stranger  in  the  woods. 

The  deserted  sugar-camps  held  an  especial  fas- 
cination for  the  girl,  but  it  was  not  until  she  had 
known  Tom  a  monlh  that  she  learned  the  Cranes 
had  a  sugar-grtne.  She  scolded  him  well  for  his 
secrec\-  and  made  him  promise  to  take  Iter  there 
the  first  time  he  could  get  away  from  work.  But 
when  they  finalK-  did  go,  she  understood  wh\  he 
had  been  silent. 

I'-ven  a  t\ro  would  have  recognized  that  Tom 
worked  the  gro\  e  with  one  eye  on  the  sap  and  the 
other  on  his  pocketbook.  There  was  not  e\en  a 
camp.  The  old  iron  kettle  was  set  on  boulders, 
.iiid  the  syrup  made  in  the  open  air. 

"What  s  the  matter  here?"  demanded  .Mr. 
Wise.    "Looks  as  if  you  did  n't  like  maple  sugar." 

Tom's  smile,  for  once,  was  forced.  "Guess  it 
looks  as  if  I  did  n't  know  a  pretty  good  thing. 
But,"  he  went  on.  with  sober  frankness,  "I  ha\e 
lo  9ii\e  the  pennies  somewhere.     The  sugar  sea- 


son 's  short,  my  stufT  is  n't  first  class,  and  if  I  get  a 
hundred  dollars  out  of  a  month's  work,  I  try  to  be 
happy." 

"You  could  make  more?" 

"Guess  so — if  I  had  proper  equipment." 

"It  is  n't  like  you  to  just  guess.  Have  n't  you 
studied  it  out?" 

"Well,  yes,  sir.  But  I  can't  afford  to  do  what 
ought  to  be  done." 

"Tommy."  charged  the  girl,  "you  've  been 
cheating.  You  know  all  about  sugar-camps  and 
>ou  '\e  let  us  think  you  did  n't.  Xow  you  're 
going  to  be  punished.  Sit  down  on  that  log  and 
make  this  grove  as  near  perfect  as  you  can — in 
your  imagination." 

Tom  chuckled  at  her  indignation,  but  obeyed. 
"It  does  n't  need  my  imagination  to  make  the 
gwt'c  perfect,"  he  replied;  "it  's  that  already — 
southern  exposure,  good  grades,  and  big  trees. 
What  it  needs  is  about  three  men  with  axes." 

"What  for?" 

The  boy  took  a  long  breath  and  looked  about 
him.  "Well,"  he  answered,  "let  's  begin  at  the  be-' 
ginning.  The  trees  are  too  thick.  A  sugar-maple 
should  have  a  bell-top,  room  for  the  branches 
to  spread.  That  means  sap.  Most  of  these  lit- 
tle, spindling  trees  should  be  cut  out  and  the 
upper  gro\e  oijcnc^d  up.  Between  here  and  \oiir 
hoimdary  there  tnust  be  a  thousand  trees  which 
could  be  tapped.  .\ew  roads  and  trails  should  be 
opened.  1  suppose  the  timber  would  pay  for  most 
of  that  work.  But  more  inii)ortant  still  is  modern 
e(|uipment.  .\  good  sugar-camp  should  be  built 
near  the  center  of  the  gro\e.  I  ought  lo  have  a 
brick  fireplace  to  hold  a  modern  vaporizer;  I 
iiiight  to  have  metal  buckets  and  a  new  sled  and  a 
\ oke  ol  oxen ;  1  ought  to  have  three  or  four  men  to 
help  me  and — 1  ought  to  stop  wishing  for  things  I 
can't  ha\e." 

"Wh\'  the  \aporizer  and  metal  stutT?"  de- 
nianded  Mr.  Wise.  "Wood  was  good  enough 
when  I  was  a  boy." 

"Apt  to  lea\e  a  taste  in  the  syrup.  Can't  lia\e 
.'■our  sap  in  good  product.  Metal  's  easier  to  keep 
clean  and  clean  buckets  mean  a  light-colored 
sNTUj).  That  's  the  kind  which  brings  the  mone\-. 
I  ne\er  made  an\ ,  but  I  know." 

"I  knew  \-ou  did!"  cried  Bett\-.  triumphantly. 
".\nd  you  ijrobal)ly  know  all  about  the  woods  and 
things,  too,  and  ha\  e  been  laughing  at  me  for  talk- 
ing too  much.  " 

"\o,  I  have  n't.  Bui  I  've  read  a  lot  about 
sugar-making  and  I  ve  some  theories  of  my  own. 
Only  I  can't  tiS'  'em;  they  'd  cost  too  much." 

"You  said  your  grove  ran  to  our  boundar>'," 
said  Mr.  Wise,  thoughtfully.  "Any  maples  on  our 
side  of  the  fence?  " 

"Plentv.  sir." 
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"How  many?" 

"Have  n't  an  idea,  but  as  many  as  I  have." 

"Urn!"  For  two  or  three  minutes  the  man 
pimched  holes  in  the  ground  with  his  cane,  his 
brows  wrinkled,  and  the  two  watched  him  in 
silence.  His  mind  went  back  to  his  own  boyhood, 
lo  his  early  struggles  in  getting  the  start  which 
had  brought  success,  and  the  remembrance  of  how 
much  a  helping  hand  would  have  meant  to  him. 
And  then  he  thought  of  the  daughter,  for  whom 
all  things  had  been  made  so  easy,  who  looked  upon 
life  as  just  one  good  time  after  another,  with  no 
worries  and  no  cares,  and  it  came  over  him  again 
that  she  would  be  a  better  woman  should  she  be 
taught  now  that  things  worth  while  do  not  come 
too  easily.  She  must  be  taught  what  responsibil- 
ity meant,  yet  he  did  not  want  her  to  have  her 
lesson  in  quite  such  a  hard  school  as  that  in  which 
his  had  been  learned.  At  last  he  looked  up,  his 
e>es  turning  from  the  happy  girl  to  the  sober- 
faced  boy,  then  back  again  to  Betty. 

"Your  birthday  comes  next  week,  daughter," 
lie  said;  "I  'm  going  to  give  you  >our  present  now. 
I  am  going  to  gi\e  you  this  new  place  of  mine — 
turn  it  over  to  >ou  entireh  .  I  will  ]jay  you  a  fair 
rent  for  its  use  for  our  summer  home,  but  >ou 
have  got  to  run  the  farm  and  make  it  pa>-.  I  '11 
advance  j'ou  the  necessar>'  money  on  >'our  note, 
but  you  must  show  some  profit  at  the  end  of  each 
year  or  the  Indian  i)art  of  m>'  giving  will  crop  out. 
Vou  've  got  to  learn  how  to  manage;  and  if  >ou 
fail  to  manage  this  place  properh',  why,  you  won't 
be  able  to  meet  the  interest  on  that  note  and  you 
will  lose  the  farm.  I  belie\e  you  can  make  a  good 
beginning  with  this  sugar  proposition  if  >ou  'd 
take  Tom  into  partnership.  He  '11  furnish  half 
the  grove  and  the  practical  experience;  you  '11  fur- 
nish your  half  of  the  trees  and  the  capital  for  the 
necessary  modern  equipment." 

"Whew!"    Tom's  face  was  white.    "Whew!" 

"Will  you  do  it.  Tommy?    Will  you?" 

"I — I — "  He  stopped  and  his  jaw  dropped.  "I 
can't  put  in  any  money  and  it  is  n't  fair  to  you." 

"It 's  a  fair  bargain,"  said  Mr.  Wise.  "You  're 
putting  in  your  full  share  and  you  are  to  get  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  profits." 

"But  if  we  should  lose,  I  could  n't  pay  my  share 
of  the  loss." 

"It  's  up  to  you  to  see  that  you  don't  lose,"  he 
said.    "That 's  your  part  in  the  partnership." 

"I  know.    That  's  what—" 

"Think  it  over,"  suggested  Mr.  Wise.  "But 
don't  let  Betty's  part  play  too  important  a  part  in 
>our  decision.  It  may  be  a  way  for  you  to  keep  a 
rival  out  of  business,  Tom,  and  Bett>'  hcis  a  grove 
on  her  hands  that  she  's  got  to  make  pay.  We 
don't  believe  in  idle  resources." 

It  took  some  da>s  for  them  to  make  Tom  see 


their  offer  was  not  charity  in  disguise,  and  when 
he  finally  consented,  Betty  was  wild  with  delight. 
She  could  not  keep  away  from  the  farm,  and  when 
Tom  was  too  bus\'  to  talk,  she  went  to  the  grove 
alone  and  planned  roads  and  marked  trees  to  be 
cut  down,  if  Tom  approved  of  her  selections.  One 
thing  .Mr.  Wise  had  insisted  on,  and  that  was  that 
Tom's  word  was  final  on  all  things  pertaining  to 
the  grove  and  its  possible  product  and  Betty's  on 
matters  of  money. 

Tom  was  aghast  when  shown  the  plans  of  the 
s<igar-house  of  which  he  was  to  be  part  owner. 
Mr.  Wise  believed  in  the  best  being  the  cheapest, 
and,  in  his  quiet  way,  looked  up  a  great  deal  about 
sugar-camps.  The  equipment,  which  soon  began 
to  arrive,  was  equally  elaborate  and  up-to-date, 
while  it  was  double  the  quantity  that  Tom  had 
dreamed  of.  He  saw  he  must  hire  men  at  once  if 
he  were  to  come  up  to  Mr.  Wise's  expectations, 
and  Betty  instantly  agreed  to  this  expense. 

The  new  camp  was  under  wa\'  before  Bije  Leon- 
ard got  wind  of  the  new  firm.  Ho  came  sneaking 
up  to  the  Crane's  one  evening  and  called  Tom  into 
the  yard.  "Hear  ye  're  goin"  in  fer  syrup,"  he  be- 
gan; "goin'  to  teach  us  some  new  tricks,  ye  an'  the 
Wise  girl." 

"We  're  trying  to  learn  a  few  new  ones  ourselves, 
.Mr.  Leonard.    We  've  plent\'  to  learn." 

"Reckon  that  's  sense.  Whatcher  goin'  to  do 
with  >er  crop?" 

"Thought  we  might  sell  it,"  admitted  Tom, 
with  a  chuckle. 

"Who  to?" 

"Have  n't  got  that  far." 

"Good  thing  to  know.  Hear  ye  be  goin'  to 
make  a  fancy  kind." 

"We  're  goin'  to  tr\-  to  make  a  clean  one,  if 
that  's  what  you  mean." 

"That  's  Wise's  talk.  I  know  his  .sort.  He  did 
me  once;  he  's  tr>'in'  to  again.  Ye  let  him  alone. 
Tommy  Crane,  an'  ye  stick  b\  >er  own  sort  an' 
sell  yer  syrup  to  Bije.  What  ye  make  's  clean 
enough  fer  him  an'  he  '11  make  ye  a  good  price." 

"Do  you  mean  you  want  to  buy  all  we  make?" 

"I  ain't  talkin'  'we,'  I  'm  talkin'  'you.'  I  don't 
want  no  rich  summer  folks  mixin'  up  in  any  o'  my 
affairs." 

'"Sorrv,"  Tom  replied,  "but  I  '11  run  my  own 
affairs.  1 've  gone  into  this  and  I '11  stay  in.  I've 
given  my  word;  it  'sgocxi.    Good  night." 

It  was  not  until  long  after  Betty  had  returned 
to  boarding-school  that  Tom  stumbled  into  Bije's 
.scheme  through  something  Squire  .MacDonald 
was  chuckling  over. 

"Heard  Bije's  latest,  Tom?"  he  asked.  "The 
old  skinflint  has  been  sneaking  'round  getting  op- 
tions on  next  spring's  sugar  crop.  Claims  to  have 
cornered  the  whole  supply  in  the  county.     It  's 
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cost  liini  a  loi  of  money,  liul  lie  sa\s  he  Ml  maUc 
more  than  he  's  over  made  i>n  one  deal." 

"I  le  ha.s  n'l  our  s\  rup." 

"He  sa\s  he  's  );»i"K  to  get  it — says  you  're  try- 
ing to  break  the  market,  but  that  \on  '11  lind  he 
can  sell  cheaj).  loo,  if  he  has  to." 

"If  he  sells  the  kind  I  used  to  make,"  'l"om 
laughed,  "he  won't  bother  us.  We  'II  i;et  twejilx  - 
live  cents  a  gallon  more  than  he  can." 

"Thai  's  just  it!"  roared  the  squire.  "Down 
underneath,  liije  is  afraid  he  's  bought  something 
he  can't  sell,  lie  's  wild;  look  out  for  him.  Me  's 
got  to  ha\e  your  syrup  to  bring  his  up  to  grade," 

"He  won't  gel  it,"  promised  Tom. 

Twice  during  the  winter  Bije  Leonard  came  out 
to  the  Crane's;  and  the  -second  time,  Tom  sent  him 
away  with  an  abrupt  refusal  toconsideraiu-  pro|io- 
sition  he  might  make,  Tlie  man  was  ugl\ ,  but 
Tom  paid  no  attention  to  his  threats,  Bett\  had 
written  that  she  had  marie  arrangements  in  the 
city  to  handle  their  first  crop.  The  price  was  to 
be  settled  after  the  hu\(T  had  seen  a  samjile  of  the 
syni]). 

For  both  Tom  and  Bett\,  .sjiring  was  much  too 
slow  in  coming.  Bui  at  last  Betty  received  tin- 
long-awaited  telegram,  and  that  day  her  mind 
was  in  the  woods  instead  of  on  her  books.  She 
could  see  Tom  boring  holes  in  tree  after  tree,  see 
him  (lri\ing  in  the  spigots,  handling  the  pails, 
and  hear  the  drift-drip  of  the  sap.  She  could  al- 
most smell  the  thick  mass  boiling  and  bubbling  in 
the  \aporizer,  and  see  the  hrst  of  tin-  amber  lluid 
drii)i)ing  into  bright  tin  cans. 

The  one  thing  she  could  not  \isuali/e  was  the 
busv  bo\-.  .\o  lad  e\cr  worked  harrier,  nor  three 
men  more  willingK  than  his  helpers.  Twice  he 
found  time  to  write  her  lh.it  the  sap  was  running 
well  and  e\er\thing  .it  the  camp  going  smoothK  , 
and  then  one  morning  a  can  of  .s>rii])  arrived  b\ 
express.  It  was  a  glorious  amber  and  tragrant  ol 
the  maple-trees.  The  school  had  a  least,  but  it 
made  Betty  more  impatient  for  the  vacation. 
But  as  they  ha\e  a  habit  ol  doing,  thelong-awailerl 
day  came  at  last. 

It  was  mid-afternoon  when  the  Wises  arrixed  in 
Caseville,  but  Betty  insisted  on  taking  a  sleigh 
out  to  the  sugar-cam|)  imniediateU  .  Tom  was  as 
glad  to  see  her  as  she  was  to  see  him.  antl  for  half 
an  hour  they  both  talked  at  once,  while  .Mr.  W'i.se 
listened  or  looked  about.  And  what  the  man  .saw 
pleased  him  mightih',  for  he  prided  hiinself  on 
being  a  judge  of  men  and  boys. 

(iirl-like,  Bi'lt>'  had  to  droj)  some  ol  the  l)oiliiig 
syrup  in  a  pan  of  snow,  and  she  found  the  ma|)le 
wax  so  much  better  than  cand>-  that  she  did  not 
want  to  go  back  to  the  inn  for  supper.  Kver\- 
ihing  was  so  new  and  interesting  that  she  wanted 
to  see  it  all  at  once.    She  made  the  last  trip  among 


ihe  trees,  poured  brimming  buckets  of  sap  into 
the  tank  on  the  sled,  helped  to  s\i)hon  it  into  the 
main  retort,  drew  it  from  that  into  the  bubbling 
\aporizer,  stirred  the  making  s>rup.  filled  a  can 
with  the  finished  prtwiuct  .ind  ])roiidl\-  i)res<'nled 
it  to  her  lather, 

1 1  w.is  Tom  who  persuaded  Mr.  Wise  to  let 
BettN-  stay  in  camp  for  supper,  her  lather  promis- 
ing to  come  back  for  her  at  eight.  It  seemed  that 
she  would  never  get  through  asking  questions, 
Tom  figured  that  the  season  was  about  half  over 
and  that  the  syrup  alread>-  made  and  stored  would 
pay  their  ex|)enses.  What  remained  to  be  made 
was  ])rofit.  and  Betty  began  to  .spend  her  share  in 
imagination.  The  one  thing  she  laughed  heart- 
iest about  was  Bije  Leonard.  "Poor  old  thing!" 
she  exclaimed.  "He  thinks  we  're  going  to  spoil 
his  molasses  sales,  and  our  whole  output 's  as  good 
as  sold  in  New  York  this  minute.  He  is  n't  even 
hurt,  and  he  thinks  he  's  killed !  That  's  the  .sort 
of  revenge  I  like  to  take.  " 

"He  's  worried  some."  chuckled  Tom;  "don't 
\'ou  think  he  is  n't  worriwl  some!" 

Mr.  Wise  returned  all  too  .soon;  and  Tom,  tak- 
ing lanterns  and  two  of  his  men,  accompanied 
them  back  to  the  main  road.  It  was  a  dark  night, 
and  very  still  in  the  woods.  They  were  almost  out 
when  they  heard  a  faint  yell.  They  stopped.  It 
came  again.  "Some  one  coming  to  visit  you, 
Tom,"  suggested  Mr,  Wi,se.     "Come  on,  Betty," 

But  a  moment  later  a  dull  red  glare  began  to 
spread  over  the  inountain-.side,  "It 's  the  shack!" 
\clled  the  bo\',     "It's  afire.     Come  quick!" 

They  rushed  back  o\er  the  trail,  the  light  of  the 
fire  growing  as  the\'  ran.  \\  hen  they  arrived,  the 
camp  was  a  mass  of  leaping  llame.  Mr.  Wise  had 
to  hold  Tom  Crane.  It  was  all  he  could  do  to 
make  the  boy  apjjreciate  that  if  Ben.  the  man  who 
had  bi-en  left  to  attend  the  \aporizer,  had  not  got 
out.  it  was  too  late  to  get  him  out.  There  was 
nothing  they  could  (k)  but  w.itch  their  hopes  go  up 
in  s|)arks. 

"But  We  '\e  s;i\cd  the  stored  syrup,"  said 
Bett>  ,  bra\eK'.     "We  've  that  much  left." 

"1  ought  to  have  stayed!"  groaned  the  lad.  "I 
don't  see  what  could  ha\e  happened.  We  '\e  been 
so  careful!" 

.\  moment  later  Ben  came  cr.ishing  out  ol  a 
thicket.     "Lost  him!"  he  panted, 

"Lost  who,'" 

"W  hat  do  you  mean.' " 

"W  hat  's  happenixi.''" 

"Uumio,  Heard  some  one.  Thought  \ou  were 
coming  back.  Next  thing  I  knew,  the  whole  side 
of  the  shack  was  afire.  Then  I  remembered  that 
noise,  went  through  the  window  head  first,  and 
lit  running.  I  saw  him  once,  but  I  could  n't 
catch  him." 
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"N'ou   mean   ihat  wmiu  oiiv  scl    llu>  tire.''"  de-  "It    i^   ir.i\flc<l    ninrp.''"      Ihi-  girl's   viiicf  was 

inandcd  Mr.  \\  ise,  his  face  .slcrn.  anxious. 

"Siiri'!    I  could  snit'li  oil."  "Ciiiess  so." 

"Tlien  wo  '11  catch  him!"  cried  Belly.     "We  '11  "Oh!" 

make  him  |ia\'  tor  this."  'i'eii   miniiles  more  and   her  worst    tears  were 

"We  '11   try  to,"  grimh'  promised   her  father.  coiilirmed.     The  trail  led  into  the  upper  road,  and 

"We 'II  catch  him,  if  detectives  can  do  it."  the  snow   there  was  hard  packed.     The  lantern 

"We  won't  wait  for  an\-.    ^'ou '\e  forgotten  tin-  hovered  o\  er  the  ruts  unccrtainU'.     Once    Belly 

-now.     ('live  me  a  lantern,  Tom,"  >.ud  Belt).  went  npu.ird.      Then,  shakini;  her  head,  she  came 


KEEP  BEHIND  ME.'  SHE  W.^RNKD.        1  LAN  l-ULLOW  THESE' 


It  was  the  girl  who  was  clear-headed,  for  the 
boy  could  think  only  of  her  loss,  which  he  thought 
was  due  to  his  neglect  of  duty.  Before  he  knew 
what  she  was  about,  she  had  snatched  the  lantern 
Ironi  his  cold  fingers  and  was  running  to  the  side 
of  the  burning  shack  on  which  the  fire  had  started. 
Her  training  in  the  big  woods  began  to  pay  di\'i- 
dends  now.  Before  Tom  could  reach  her  side,  she 
was  plunging  otT  into  the  brush,  the  lantern  swing- 
ing above  a  clearly  marked  trail. 

"Keep  behind  me,"  she  warned.  "I  can  follow 
these.  See,  here  's  Ben's  track  where  he  turned, 
hoping  to  head  ofT  the  fire-bug.  If  he  'd  only  have 
kept  on!" 

"He  will,"  said  Mr.  Wise,  between  his  teeth. 

"He  's  going  up  hill,  instead  of  down,"  offered 
Tom.     "He  's  heading  for  the  upper  road." 


back  to  the  anxious  group.  "He  went  down," 
she  said.  "Yes,  there  's  a  heel-print.  I  could 
follow  it  a  good  way,  probably,  but  it  would  take 
a  lot  of  time.    Had  I  better?" 

It  was  her  first  exhibition  of  uncertainty  and 
her  father  at  once  came  to  her  aid.  "Tom,"  he 
demanded,  "if  this  fire  was  set,  you  ought  to  have 
some  idea  who  did  it.    Who  's  down  on  you.''" 

"It  might  be —  Xo.  I  don't  think  oven  he 
would  do  such  a  low  trick." 

"Who?"  the  question  snappeil  out. 

"A  man  named  Leonard." 

"Of  course!"  cried  Bett>'.  "Wh\'  did  n't  we 
think  of  him  before?" 

"I  don't  want  to  think  this  sort  of  thing  of  an\' 
one,"  protested  Tom. 

"\uu  '\c  facts  t(j  consider  now."  Mr.  Wix-  re- 
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minded  him  (;ra\ely.  "\\1ioro  does  this  man 
Leonard  !i\e.''" 

"Other  side  of  ihe  \iliage." 

"Come  on!"  He  turned  and  led  the  way  back 
lliroiigh  the  woods  at  a  iwce  which  surprised  Tom. 
"We  've  got  to  gel  lo  our  sleigh,"  explained  Mr. 
\\  ise.  "Leonard,  or  whoever  set  this  fire,  is  afoot. 
W'e  can  drive  to  the  \  illage  and  get  there  ahead  of 
him  over  the  lower  road." 

"But  ii  may  not  be  liiji-."  argued  Tom,  unwill- 
ing, even  now,  to  suspect  any  one. 

".\nd  it  Diay  be,"  declared  Betty.  "We  've  got 
to  find  out." 

Half  an  hour  later  they  arrived  before  a  dark- 
ened house,  but  no  answer  came  to  their  knock. 
"Looks  promising,"  growled  Mr.  Wise.  "We  '11 
wait." 

"Reckon  we  three  men  will  sorter  hang  round 
the  barn,"  suggested  Ben.  "Vou  three  watch  tiic 
house." 

It  was  another  half-hour  before  Tom  heard  the 
crunch  of  snow.  Then  Bije  Leonard  came  up  to 
his  door.  -'\s  he  was  about  to  open  it,  Mr.  Wise 
stepjied  from  the  shadows.  "Your  name  Leon- 
ard?" he  asked. 

Bije  jumped  as  if  some  one  had  fired  a  gun. 
"It  be.    Whatcher  want?" 

"We  want  to  talk  with  yoti.  ('•<>  in  and  light  a 
lamp." 

Bije's  temper  returned,  even  if  his  courage  did 
not.  "Who  be  ye  an'  who  be  \e  orderin'  round?  ' 
he  snapped. 

"You  do  as  \ou    re  told.  " 

"Reckon  I  'II  do  as  I  want." 

.Mr.  Wise  held  up  a  lantern  and  looked  the  man 
over.  "Had  ciiiite  a  walk,  have  n't  you,  Leonard? 
.\  little  out  of  breath,  eh?" 

"^'ciu  ain't." 

"Look  at  his  feet!"  whispered  Betty.  "His 
trousers  are  wet  to  the  ktifes.  I  ie  's  been  wading 
through  snow." 

"What  if  I  have?" 

Tom  stepped  closer.  ".\nd  \ou  smell  of  kero- 
sene, Bije.     Better  own  up." 

"I  did  n't  do  it." 

"Do  what?"  deniandi-d  Bett\'. 

Too  late,  Bije  realized  his  mistake.  He  hesita- 
ted, then  tried  lo  boll.  Ben  caught  him  as  he 
leaped  the  steps,  "(iue.ss  wi'  '\r  got  (Hir  m.in," 
^aid  Mr.  Wise. 

I"i\e  minutes  I. iter,  Bije  l.eon.ird  m.ide  a  full 
confession.  "Reckon  I  'm  crazy,"  he  Imished; 
"that  's  it,  I  'm  crazy." 


"Reckon  an  asylmii  's  better  'n  twenty  year  for 
arson,  do  >e,  Bije?"  growled  Ben.  "Pretty  clever, 
you  be,  but  that  won't  work." 

Bett>'  saw  the  weazened  old  man  grow  white, 
and  it  made  a  lump  grow  in  her  throat.  "Perhaps 
he  won't  ha\e  to  choose,"  she  said  slowly. 

Bije  grasped  at  the  straw.  "Ye  be  a  pretty 
little  missy,"  he  whined,  "an  ye  don't  want  to  see 
poor  old  Bije  sufler,  do  ye?" 

"Not  especiall>',"  she  confessed.  "But  why  did 
you  want  Tom  and  me  to?" 

"I  'm  crazy,  I  tell  ye;  I  did  n't  know  what  I 
war  doin'." 

"Did  n't  act  so,"  sneered  Ben.  "Caseville's 
been  readv  to  sa>'  good-bv  to  >e  for  twenty  year, 
Bije." 

"But  Tonmiy  an'  the  pretty  little  missy  don't 
want  poor  ole  Bije  put  in  no  cell!"  he  whimpered. 
"Ole  Bije  will  build  'em  a  new  .shack." 

"You  bet  you  will!"  declared  Tom. 

".An  I  '11  do  more,"  pleaded  Bije.  "I  '11  pay  for 
ver  full  crop,  if  \e  'II  let  me  go.  I  'm  poor,  but 
I  '11  pay." 

"Wish  I  war  as  poor!"  exclaimed  Ben.  "You 
can't  square  yerself." 

".An'  1  'II  send  Tommy  to  th'  farm  school," 
pleaded  Bije. 

"Xo,  \ou  won't!"  declared  the  boy. 

"Good!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Wise.  "(lood  for  you, 
Tom!" 

Bett>'  sat  fonvard  in  her  chair.  "I  don't  want 
his  money,  either,"  she  declared.  "I  won't  touch 
a  penny  of  it.  He  's  made  us  lose  a  year,  but  we 
've  learned  a  lot,  and  that  will  count  as  profit. 
But  I  don't  want  to  send  him  to  jail,  either.  I  'd 
hate  to  think  of  him  there." 

"He  de.serxes  it,  daughter." 

"I  know  it.  but  I  don't  want  it  on  my  con- 
science.    Give  him  another  chance." 

"It  's  for  you  and  Tom  to  decide." 

"Betty  's  president  of  the  company,"  stated 
Tom.  loyally. 

"Then,"  she  said,  drawing  a  long  breath, 
"we  '11  forget  to-nighl.  But  you  won't,"  she  went 
on,  looking  into  Bije's  relie\ed  face,  "you  'II  pay 
every  cent  that  is  spent  lo  re[)lace  the  camp  and 
then  you  '11 — >ou  'II  work  with  Tom  and  me  and 
sell  onl\'  good  syru])  in  the  future  and  be  honest." 

For  a  long  moment  the  bewildered  Bije  looked 
into  the  sober  blue  eyes  and  then  a  new  expression 
dawned  over  the  hard  old  face.  "I  ain't  lit,"  he 
said  humbly.  "I  ain't  no  way  fit.  But,  if  I  kin  be 
tit,  \e  two  will  show  me  how  to  be." 


JUST   \'OU 

By  HILUEGARDE  HAWTHORXE 


Here  are  two  things: 

There  is  the  world.     And  there  is  you. 

How  can  it  matter  what  you  are  and  what  \ou 
do  in  a  place  so  vast,  so  crowded,  so  e\erlasting,  a 
place  where  thousands  upon  thousands  of  years 
ha\e  trod,  changing  its  surface,  its  appearance, 
its  climate  only  through  the  slow  e\ohition  of  the 
centuries?  Why  attempt  an\thing.  you,  so  inhn- 
itesimal  when  compared  with  its  huge  bulk,  sii 
weak  when  measured  against  its  terrible  strength.-' 

The  old  stories  that  told  of  the  adventures  of 
some  Tom  Thumb  and  his  victories  over  enor- 
mous giants  have  amused  you.  But  they  would 
be  child's  play  indeed  when  it  came  to  a  stor\- 
that  should  tell  how  you  set  out  upon  adventure 
and  conquered  the  great  giant  World. 

And  yet  individuals  have  made  the  world  what 
it  is,  ha\e  changed  our  life  and  our  environment, 
have  gi\en  and  developed  the  ideas  that  rule  us. 
For  though  it  is  true  that  the  world  is  composed 
of  many  millions  of  people,  yet  in  a  sense  it  is  also 
just  one  person — and  the  person  is  you. 

Life  is  what  the  people  of  the  world  make  it. 
and  each  per.son  does  his  part  in  that  creation. 
The  more  there  are  who  act  justly  and  wisely,  the 
more  just  and  wise  life  becomes.  A  country  is 
great  and  noble  if  its  people  are  fine,  if  they  act 
from  high  motives,  if  they  are  devoted  to  the 
good  of  that  countn.  and  not  to  selfish  ends.  And 
you  are  one  of  these  people.  You  and  you  and 
you,  and  so  on  till  all  the  people  are  counted. 

You  should  not  think  of  yourself  as  "just  you." 
\  ou  should  realize  always  that  you  are  your 
countr>-,  which  is  a  definite  part  of  the  world,  and 
that  as  you  act,  as  you  think,  so  \  our  country  will 
act  and  think — for  never  are  >ou  alone  in  what 
you  do  or  what  you  believe.  Invisible  thousands 
are  with  you,  and  you  range  yourself  on  the  side 
of  all  who  are  like  you.  It  is  important,  when 
you  plan  about  your  life,  when  you  dream  o\er 
what  you  will  be  and  what  you  will  do,  to  remem- 
ber that  your  individual  act  will  tell,  and  that 
what  you  are,  the  world  also  will  he.  You  affect 
more  persons  than  \ou  arc  aware  of,  >our  strength 
is  greater  than  you  have  any  means  of  knowing. 
Many  a  time,  in  the  long  stor>'  of  the  world,  a 
single  man  has  wrought  what  seemed  a  miracle. 
There  are  tales  of  a  man  who  entered  a  regiment, 
for  instance,  a  regiment  low  in  morale,  whipped, 
hateful  in  spirit,  and  who  made  that  mass  of  men 
o\er  entirely,  so  that  the  regiment  became  a  new 
thing,  climbed  on  to  the  front  and  stood  for  all 
that  is  finest  among  men.    Such  results  are  not,  of 


course,  the  sole  act  of  the  man  himself.  But  his 
fineness,  courage,  honesty,  and  strength  have 
called  out  those  same  qualities  in  his  associates, 
in  whom  the>-  lay  hidden  and  weak.  What  he 
did,  what  he  was.  lived  in  them,  only  more  feebly. 
But  it  took  heart  and  found  life  until  the  whole 
regiment  was  he — the  he  that  mattered. 

It  is  because  of  this  response  in  others  that  you 
.ue  so  important.  Where  would  the  greatcsl 
leader  in  the  world  be  were  there  none  to  follow 
his  lead — were  he  to  find  no  resiiouse.''  Our  world 
to-day  is  full  of  noble  ideas  and  splendid  hopes. 
Each  one  of  us  who  responds  to  these  strengthens 
them  tremendously  c\en  by  the  resi^onse  alone. 
If  \ou — just  you — throw  your  whole  force  on  the 
side  of  what  you  feel  to  be  the  best  for  the  country 
and  the  world,  that  force  will  tell. 

It  is  up  to  you,  each  of  you,  to  feel  responsible. 
Yours  is  the  work  of  the  world.  In  the  end  it  is 
your  job,  this  of  making  the  world  a  finer  place, 
of  doing  what  is  the  right  thing  in  this  country  of 
ours.  No  one  else  can  do  it.  ^'ou  must  do  it. 
I'or  you  are  e\erybod>-.  If  >ou  shirk,  e\er>bod>- 
shirks.  If  you  prefer  dishonor  to  honor,  every  one 
is  dishonest.  If  you  seek  to  serve  your.self  at  the 
expense  of  yo\n  country,  then  that  is  what  cvcr>'- 
body  will  prefer  as  a  rule  of  life. 

If  you  take  up  history-,  you  read  in  it  the  acts  of 
indi\-iduals.  Names  leap  out  at  you,  some  with  a 
dark  and  e\il  power  about  them,  others  that  are 
shining  marks  in  the  world's  lexicon.  You  come 
upon  the  name  of  Lincoln,  and  you  can  stop  at 
that  name  for  a  long  while,  thinking  upon  it. 

In  the  world  of  Lincoln's  day,  there  was  a  great 
thought,  the  dream  of  human  freedom  that  should 
include  all  men.  There  was  also  a  great  ideal  for 
this  country  of  ours,  a  dream  of  a  union  strong 
and  indivisible.  These  were  the  greatest  thoughts 
and  ideals  of  that  day.  Lincoln  responded  to 
them  completely,  made  himself  into  them.  But 
also  these  great  thoughts  found  response  in  many 
and  grew  strong  because  of  this.  In  Lincoln  they 
found  a  man  willing  to  live  for  them  alone,  to  die 
for  them  alone.  The\-  needed  such  a  man  to  be- 
come part  of  the  world,  part  of  us  all.  But  they 
needed,  too,  thcresiX)nse,thehelp,of  therest.  Kacli 
individual  to  whom  the  freedom  of  mankind  and 
the  greatness  and  cohesion  of  our  country-  meant 
something  worth  sacrifice  and  efTort  was  impor- 
tant. Without  him,  in  his  thousands,  Lincoln 
could  have  done  nothing.  .\nd  yet  the  thou.sands 
might  also  have  failed  had  it  not  been  for  Lincoln, 
with  his  supreme  understanding  of  the  crisis,  his 
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iilUT  st'll-,il>iicj;aticiii  hcldic  llu-  call  ol  ihc  Imiii'. 
riiis  lliiiin  ol  \oiir  hciiii;  Anicriia.  each  of  you, 
iii,i\'  seem  somewhat  fantastic,  \el  the  more  \c)ii 
ihiiik  of  it.  the  more  \(ui  will  come  to  agree  that  it 
is  true.  Take  a  school  or  c<)llei;e.  Is  it  rim  on  the 
honor  s\steni?  If  so,  it  is  nm  im  that  system 
because  \  on  run  >oiirsell  on  that  s\stem.  If  you 
(lid  not,  the  school  would  have  to  jjixc  up  honor 
lor  compulsion.  Some  schools  ha\e  had  to  do 
this,  hut  the\  are  few.  Tlie  mere  fact  that  such  a 
s\stem  is  established,  often  results  in  a  complete 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  .scholars.  TheN'  may 
not  have  plased  fair  before.  ha\e  broken  rules  and 
then  not  owneii  up  to  breaking  them.  Hut  when, 
usiialh'  through  the  elTorts  of  some  one  person,  the 
honor  system  is  inaugurated,  behold  the  whole 
M'hool  body  rising  to  the  pitch  .set.  and  maintain- 
ing both  tlic  school's  honor  and  its  own. 

W'l'  need  the  honor  s\steni  all  throtigh  life,  all 
through  the  coiintrs'.  It  is  for  us  to  maintain  it. 
We  cannot  have  an  honor  s\'stem  tiuless  you  be- 
lieve in  it  and  guide  \'our,self  !)>■  it.  If  \ou  fail, 
then  e\er\-  one  must  be  on  guard.  If  \i)u  cheat, 
e\er\'  one  will  be  suspected  of  cheating. 

Never  mind  about  the  logic  of  this  argument. 
\'ou  maysa\'  that  if  some  one  else  is  a  cheater,  then 
there  is  no  use  in  >-our  going  honorably.  Lincoln 
might  hiive  gi\en  that  answer  when  he  was  mak- 
ing his  struggle  for  what  he  knew  was  right  and 
necessary,  and  with  liim  the  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  individuals  who  felt  and  saw  as  he  did. 
If  they  had.  we  would  not  now  be  a  nation. 

There  is  always  a  dark  side  and  a  bright  side,  in 
>oii  as  in  every  one,  as  in  the  world  itself.  There 
are  mean  traits  in  us  all,  sell'ishness  and  nnkind- 
ness,  of  course,  and  laziness.  There  are  mean 
traits  in  the  coimtr\-.  blindness  to  the  common 
good,  stupiditv'  and  worse.  It  is  directU'  because 
of  this  that  it  is  so  necessary  for  you  to  remember 
that  \our  individual  stand  and  act  counts  hir 
nuuh.  It  is  bec.iuse  it  is  so  easv  to  line  ui)with  the 
weakness  and  the  bariness.  to  be  a  drag  on  .\mer- 
ic,i.  that  it  is  up  to  vou  to  line  tip  on  the  other  side 
.md  to  realize  the  importance  of  this  fo  Americ.i. 

kes])onsibilitV'  is  a  thing  we  like  to  shirk.  It  is 
so  eas\'  to  let  ihe  other  tellovv  shoulder  it.  Hut 
who  is  the  other  fellow,  if  he  is  not  V'ou?  I  le  can- 
not exist  unless  he  exists  through  V'ou.  ^'oti  can- 
not shirk.  The  great  things  possible  to  the  world 
can  never  be  achieved  except  by  vdu.  .\nd  it  you 
refuse  your  share  of  making  the  world  what  it 
hopes  to  be.  of  building  .America  into  a  nation 
hi  and  splendid,  who  is  to  do  your  share?  Only 
some  other  voti,  and  it  is  difficult  to  do  two 
shares.  No.  witiiout  you.  v'our  share  will  not  l)e 
(lone! 

\ini  know.  I  suppose,  that  game  of  excuses 
where  tlie  plavers  stand  in  a  circle  and  pass  on 


lri>iu  one  p.iir  of  h.mds  lo  iinollu-r  ,i  he.ivv  article, 
each  giving  some  excuse  for  not  holding  it.  Of 
course  it  comes  back  finallv'  to  the  plaver  from 
whom  it  started.  It  wiisl  come  back  to  you,  this 
business  of  being  an  .American,  of  being  a  person 
wiu)  does  not  shirk  in  this  world  because  America, 
bec.uise  the  world,  needs  yon. 

.\s  1  said,  there  are  s|ilendid  ideas  and  noble 
hopes  abroad  in  the  world  to-dav'.  as  there  liave 
alwavs  been,  of  course.  .Man\-  of  the  great  hopes 
men  have  had  have  been  realized  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  New  ones  are  dawning.  It  is  for  \ou 
lo  know  and  imd<Tstan<I  these  ideals.  That  is 
vour  first  job.  'S'ou  should  not  be  content  with 
small  and  mediocre  ideas,  when  there  are  great 
ones  in  existence.  In.sist  on  being  familiar  with 
the.se,  and  then  work  for  them.  Work  for  them  as 
though  they  were  \<)ur  own.  for  indeed  they  are. 
Tt'iinyson  said  that  we  must  needs  love  the  high- 
<'st  when  we  see  it:  and  to  love  a  thing  is  to  work 
for  it,  to  etideavor  to  realize  it,  to  identify  our- 
selves with  it.  There  are  m.uiv  conflicting  ideas 
and  desires,  and  perhaps  you  will  make  mistakes 
in  choosing  among  them.  That  is  hardh'  to  be 
avoided.  Hut  if  \ou  realize  your  resjionsiljililv', 
il  von  believe  th.it  vour  countrv'  needs  you,  as 
simply  and  whole-heartedly  ;i.s  Lincoln  believed 
il.  and  are  sincereK-  trying  to  do  yotir  share  for 
her,  vou  are  vahiable  to  her. 

To  be  born  in  .America,  lo  live  here,  does  not 
make  you  an  .American.  America  is  an  idea  even 
more  ihan  it  is  a  vast  measure  of  the  earth's  sur- 
lace.  It  was  founded  on  certain  principles  that 
had  lieen  developing  through  the  ages,  and  it  has 
been  maintained  on  those  ])rinciples.  even  though 
it  has  by  no  means  fullilled  them.  That  fulfilling 
is  the  slow  work  of  generations,  and  part  of  it  is 
vciurs.  There  are  times  when  the  fulfilling  halts 
•  md  wavers,  other  times  when  it  moves  forward 
gloriouslv  .  .\nd  il  is  up  to  vou.  just  you,  \du. 
vinuig  .\merica,  whether  in  the  near  future  it  will 
move  forward  or  halt.  Does  not  that  thought 
m.ike  vdu  feel  jiroiid.  make  you  feel  eager?  \'ou 
h.ive  your  life  to  make  in  the  world,  but  you  also 
have  the  world  to  make  fhiring  your  lite. 

There  .are  certain  centuries  in  the  long  story  of 
I  he  world  that  moved  magnificently — centuries 
wlu-re  men  m.irched  far  along  the  path  of  a  more 
generous  understanding  and  completer  freedom,  a 
liner  kindness,  a  nobler  sense  of  justice  and  of 
beauty.  Sometimes  such  centuries  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  destrnctive  epochs  that  appeared  to 
nullify  these  glorious  periods.  But  this  was  not 
.NO,  for  when  again  the  forward  march  took  place, 
it  moved  onw.ird  from  those  victories  won  before, 
and  reached  bevond  them. 

Never  doubt  but  that  vou  can  do  the  fine  and 
needed  thing.     It  is  vours  to  be  done. 


BOY   HUNTERS   IN   DEMERARA 
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TliK  buys  weru  ac;aiii  in  the  jungle  on  the  I'oliow- 
ins  morning.  Paul,  wiser,  but  none  the  worse 
for  his  experience,  wishi>d  to  locate  a  tinamou 
nest.  Dick,  the  Macusi  Indian,  had  on  the 
prc\'ious  afternoon,  during  his  search  for  the  lost 
boy,  found  a  clutch  of  fi\'e  of  the  large,  sky-blue 
eggs,  which  he  brought  back  to  camp.  When 
Paul  had  tasted  the  delicious  omelette  made  from 
these,  he  immediately  decided  he  wanted  more. 

I'red  was  not  actuated  by  any  such  sordid 
motive, — though  he  would  never  turn  up  his 
nose  at  an  omelette, — but  desired  the  nest  for 
the  sake  of  a  photograph.  A  specimen  of  a  male 
beeza  monkey  was  also  on  his  list  of  "wants." 

The  morning  had  been  ushered  in  by  a  hea\'y 
downpour,  and  the  freshly  washed  lea\es  si  ill 
dripped  their  moisture.  The  big  drops  spattered 
about  the  hunters,  filling  the  jungle  with  a  stead\- 
patter,  and  drowning  the  noise  of  their  passage. 
To  touch  a  twig  meant  a  deluge,  and  both  were 
soaked  to  the  skin  before  they  had  progressed  a 
himdred  yards.  This  bothered  them  little,  for 
they  were  always  more  or  less  damp,  and  they 
thought  onK'  of  the  advantages  derived  from  a 
noiseless  advance.  Twice  they  frightened  large 
tinamous  into  flight,  and  Fred  shot  one  as  it 
ran  on  the  ground;  but  nests  eluded  their  search. 

The  jungle  was  full  of  bird-sounds:  parrots 
tearing  over  the  tree- tops,  the  yelping  of  toucans, 
the  weird,  lonesome  call  of  the  Cayenne  rail,  the 
moan  of  calf-birds,  the  screech  of  macaws,  gold- 
birds  whistling,  and  the  lesser  notes  of  flycatchers, 
ant-birds,  woodhewers,  and  manikins.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  rain  had  brightened  the  feathered  crea- 
tures as  it  had  the  leaves. 

.After  two  hours  of  futile  search,  during  which 
they  quartered  the  ground  where\'er  a  tinamou 
was  flushed,  both  lads  ga\e  it  up  as  a  bad  job. 

"You  've  just  got  to  run  across  'em  by  luck, 
that  's  all,"  was  Fred's  disappointed  announce- 
ment at  the  end  of  that  period. 

"Guess  you  're  right,"  rejoined  his  friend,  equal- 
ly despondent.  "There  's  no  use  bothering  any 
more  about  them.  I  'm  going  to  wail  here  on 
this  log  for  a  while  and  take  notes.  Might  just 
as  well;  there  's  plenty'  of  stufl^  around  this  morn- 
ing, but  nothing  of  the  kind  we  're  after.  'N'ou 
go  ahead  after  your  beeza,  and  I  '11  wait  for  you 
here."  He  drev%-  forth  his  note-book  and  prepared 
for  his  jottings. 


Ircd,  with  ,in  ".\11  right.  I  won't  go  far,"  Icll 
him  sitting  there  and  phiiiged  into  the  wilderness. 
His  steps  had  taken  him  scarcely  two  hundred 
yards  when  he  came  across  the  object  of  his 
search. 

He  entered  i)ne  of  those  strange  groves  some- 
times found  in  the  jungle  where  the  trees  do  not 
attain  the  general  enormous  height,  but  spread 
out  instead,  and  grow  with  branches  arched  down 
close  to  the  ground.  In  this  iiarticular  spot, 
there  was  not  a  \estige  of  undergrowth,  only  a 
thick  matting  of  damp  lea\es.  .Xboxe.  the 
liranches  of  the  half-dozen  trees  were  so  lightly 
interlaced  that  not  a  single  beam  of  sunlight 
penetrated,  and  all  was  dim  and  shadowy  be- 
neath. A  few  prickly  palms  thrust  their  thin, 
armored  trunks  into  this  network,  and  their  lictds 
were  lost  in  the  mass  of  foliage. 

Fred  first  disco\ered  the  jiresence  nl  animal 
life  by  the  swishing  of  those  hidden  fronds.  A 
slight  qui\ering  of  branches  followed,  which 
warned  him  that  the  animal  was  trawling.  He 
eagerh'  scrutinized  the  dark  place,  and  at  length 
distinguished  the  black  outline  of  a  nionkc>',  al- 
most hidden  among  the  leaves. 

.'\n  instant  later  it  was  his. 

Though  no  stranger  to  him,  the  beeza  was  the 
queerest  looking  monkey  he  was  acquainted 
with.  Its  small  body,  no  larger  than  a  half- 
grown  kitten,  was  buried  beneath  a  mas,s  of 
coarse,  very  dark  gray  hair,  which  cau.sed  it,  at 
first  glance,  to  appear  as  large  as  the  biggest  tom- 
cat. The  tail  was  not  used  for  clinging,  but  was 
long  and  bushy. 

The  face  \vas  what  delightefl  the  boy  most. 
Wrinkled,  nearl\-  hairless,  with  a  few  straggling 
whiskers  about  the  mouth  and  chin,  it  was  man- 
tled on  the  head  and  cheeks  by  a  broad  band  of 
almost  snow-white  hair,  which  gave  it  the  vener- 
able look  of  an  ancient,  bewigged  judge.  So 
great  was  the  likeness,  that  Fred  was  forced  to 
laugh. 

When  he  returned  to  his  chum  that  indi\idual 
was  no  longer  seated  on  his  log,  but  was  pranc- 
ing gaily  before  a  tree  some  yards  awa\'. 

"What  're  you  doing  there,  Fatt\?"  Fred 
shouted,  realizing  that  Paul  had  discovered 
something  and  was,  figurativeK'  speaking,  blow- 
ing ofi'  steam.  Then,  choosing  to  ignore  the 
other's  evident  joy  in  the  discover\'.  he  flemanded. 
"Trying  to  learn  the  new  porpoise-glide.-'" 

His  chum  disdained  a  reply  and  continued  his 
dance,  a  sort  of  awkward  shuttle,  paying  no  heed 
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to  the  presence  of  his  friend.  ImcxI  dropped  his 
monkey  and  his  gun,  and,  clapping  his  liands  in 
lime,  connnenced  whistling  a  h\cl\'  tune. 

"Keep  it  up,  old  clia]).  yon  're  doing  fmel" 
he  cried.  "Now  the  double-buck!  }hirra\', 
that  's  it!" 

Presently  the  other  slowed  his  ponderous 
efforts  and  paused,  puffing. 

"Speak  about  your  dusky  parrots  being  scarce 
around  here:  \vh\-.  I  've  found  a  natl"  he  gasped 
triiimph.inlK-. 

"I  thought  \ou  'd  stepped  on  a  snake." 

"No  joking;  1  have  found  a  nest.  It  's  tip  in 
this  tree!" 

"What,  the  snake?" 

Fred  dodged  a  chtiiik  of  bark  flting  b>-  his 
indign.itit  frien<i. 

"Well,  if  it  is  n't  a  snake,  it  must  lie  something 
else.     1  low  do  you  know  it  's  a  dusky  parrot?" 

"I  '\e  got  eyes  in  my  head,  which  is  more  than 
some  skinny  fellows  I  know  can  say,"  was  the 
cutting  reply.  "I  was  sitting  on  the  log  there, 
writing  about  a  coujjle  of  flycatchers,  when  I 
happened  to  look  up  at  this  tree.  I  spied  a  hole 
up  there  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  and  just 
as  I  was  wondering  if  there  was  anything  in  it, 
a  i)arrot  stuck  her  head  out.  I  guess  I  tno\ed, 
for  she  ducked  inside  again,  and  then,  clianging 
her  mind,  crawled  out  until  I  could  see  iter  whole 
IkkK.  I'll, It  time  I  know  I  moved;  and  she  Hew 
awa\-  «iili  ,111  ,iwful  lot  of  screeching.  That  's 
how  1  know  she  was  a  dusky,  smarty!  Now 
boost  me  up  so  I  can  get  my  arm  in  the  hole." 

"I  guess  you  're  a  pretty  wise  fellow,  after  all. 
Fat,"  declared  the  other  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
r\r.  ".\11  right;  I  '11  gi\e  \ou  .i  lift.  Wail! 
We  '11  prop  .1  pdle  ,ig.iinst  tlie  tree  ,uid  \ou  can 
rest  your  weight  on  lli.it.  Jimiin  !  I  hoiie  there 
is  something  in  there!" 

lUit  I'.iul,  (lerched  on  the  end  of  the  log,  could 
not  tit  his  stout  arm  into  the  hole.  Fred  was 
more  fortimate,  but  his  slimmer  limb,  thrust  in 
as  far  as  his  shoulder  would  permit,  could  reach 
nothing.  The  eggs,  if  eggs  there  were,  rested 
sever,il  feet  below  the  entrance. 

"'I'raid  we  can't  get  at  'em  that  way,"  he 
di-cided  dolefully.  "We  'd  better  come  back  this 
afternoon  and  chop  the  old  tree  down.  It  's  not 
so  big." 

.\n<l  that  afternoon  thc\-  disappeared  into  tlie 
jungle  carrxing  a  large  ax.  When  Jack  had  de- 
m.inded  where  they  were  going  and  wluit  tlie\- 
were  going  to  do  with  that  "cleaver,"  I'red  had 
assumed  a  mysterious  air  and  declared  vaguely; 

"Oh,  nowhere;  just  going  to  take  a  little 
exercise." 

Milton  inquired  no  further,  but  decided  ijial 
they  were  up  to  some  mischief.     Slightly  iineasv 


on  account  of  yesterday's  performance,  he  des- 
patched Wa'na  to  keep  in  touch  with  them,  with 
orders  not  to  show  himself  unless  needed. 

I'ollowing  their  lilazed  trail,  after  half  an  hour 
of  brisk  walking  the  boys  reached  the  tree.  The 
parrot  was  frightened  by  their  approach  and  flew 
shrieking  from  the  hole. 

"She  does  n't  look  like  much,"  declared  Fred, 
disijaragingly — meaning  the  tree,  "It  '11  take 
onl\-  a  few  minutes  to  cut  her  down.  Ever  do 
much  chopping.  Fat.''" 

His  (hum  replied  in  the  negative,  Init  an- 
nounced his  willingness  to  tr\'.  The  tree  was  not 
l.irge,  as  trees  grow  in  the  South  American  jungle, 
though  its  trunk,  se\eral  feel  from  the  ground, 
measured  full  hfteen  inches  through. 

"Well,  here  goes!"  I'red  spit  on  his  hand  in 
the  appro\ed  fashion  and  hefted  the  ax  like  a 
born  woodsman.  "I  '11  take  the  hrst  whack,  and 
then  you  spell  ine.  We  '11  soon  get  the  best  of 
this  little  fellow." 

.■\n  hour  later,  wringing  wet  with  perspiration, 
he  leaned  exhausted  upon  the  ax-handle.  Paul 
sat  on  a  convenient  log  nursing  two  glowing-red 
hands,  which  were  coxered  with  a  multitude  of 
blisters.  The  tree  stood  as  it  had  that  morning 
(and  many  \ears  before),  but  now  a  shallow  gash 
appeared  in  its  side,  as  if  it  had  been  gnawed  by 
a  rat,  and  not  a  very  big  one  at  that.  F'red 
e\ed  the  splinterefl  abrasion  with  disgust. 

".\t  ihi^  rate  we  won't  get  through  to-day," 
he  st.ited  mournfulK-.  "Who  'd  have  thought  a 
little  thing  like  that  would  be  so  much  trouble  to 
cut?  But  it  's  not  so  little  after  all.  There  are 
lots  smaller  than  this.  Come  on.  Fat,  take 
.inolher  shot  at  it;  1  'm  all  in." 

"I  can't!"  groaned  the  other.  ''.M>'  hands  are 
•  ill  worn  out."  He  sorrowfully  examined  his 
palms,  which  tniK'  showed  signs  of  wear. 

"Then  1  'm  afr.iid  we  'II  ha\e  to  gi\e  it  up  and 
gel  Wa'na  or  some  one  to  help  us,"  sighc-d  Fred. 
"I  'd  like  to  have  surprised  Jack." 
"■S'ou  need  Wa'na?" 

The  Indian  stepped  from  behind  some  bushes 
where  he  had  been  an  interested  spectator  of 
their  clumsy  efforts.  The  bo\'s  gaped  at  him  in 
amazement. 

"Wa'na,  \ou  saint!"  shouted  Fred.  "Where 
on  earth  did  you  come  from?" 

"Me  watch  Marsier  FVed  and  Marster  Fat. 
See  if  dey  all  right." 

"(lood  old  Wa'nal  IJo  \ou  know  iiow  to 
chop?  There  's  a  parrot  nest  in  this  tree  and 
we  're  after  it." 

"Yes,  Wa'na  see  hole.     He  cut  tree." 
Ten  minutes  later  the  tree  tojipled  from  its  up- 
right position,  tearing  a  huge  rent  in  the  jungle 
roof,  and  carrying  to  earth  a  mass  of  lianas  and 
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the  remnants  of  many  saplings  in  its  path.  As 
the  echoes  of  the  crasli  subsided,  the  boys  rushed 
cheering  to  the  hole,  which  lay  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  prostrate  trunk.  But  e\-en  now  there  was 
no  getting  at  llie  contents  until  Wa'na  had  cut  a 
second  opening,  three  feet  below  the  original 
entrance.  From  this  Paul  drew  forth  five 
young  parrots. 

They  were  strange-looking  creatures,  more 
skin  than  feathers,  and  represented  five  different 
stages  of  development.  The  wings  of  the  eldest 
were  lined  with  half-grown  feathers;  its  head  was 
a  mass  of  freshly  broken  feather-sheaths,  to  the 
tips  of  which  adhered  fragments  of  down;  the 
young  feathers  of  the  back  were  black,  and  the 
double  row  beneath  was  tinted  with  dark  wine- 
color,  running  into  white  underneath  the  body. 
The  tail,  scarcely  broken  from  its  sheaths,  seemed 
black.  The  smallest  bird,  probably  three  weeks 
younger,  was  sparsely  clad  in  light  down,  which 
hid  row  upon  row  of  small,  underdeveloped 
feather-sheaths. 

Fred,  upon  delving  into  the  granulated,  rotten 
wood  which  filled  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  and 
formed  a  soft  bed  on  which  the  fledglings  had 
rested,  discovered  a  pure  white  egg,  evidently 
infertile,  which  had  been  buried  and  forgotten. 
He  was  as  delighted  with  his  find  as  his  chum 
was  with  the  young  birds,  for  altogether  they  had 
obtained  specimens  of  the  entire  life  history'  of 
the  parrots— an  adult  had  been  collected  by 
Jack  several  days  previous. 

While  the  boys  were  e.xamining  their  captures, 
and  while  Paul  was  choosing  a  name  for  his  oldest 
fledgling, — he  had  determined  it  should  not  be 
sacrificed  even  for  the  sake  of  science, — W'a'na 
was  searching  in  the  tangle  near  the  head  of  the 
tree.     His  exclamation  attracted  their  attention. 

"What  've  you  got,  Wa'na?"  Fred  demanded. 

"Me  got  nu(>i — slot." 

"Xupfii'  Slot?  Oh,  you  mean  sloth!  Come 
on.  Fat,  Wa'na 's  caught  a  sloth!" 

They  forced  their  way  through  to  the  Indian, 
who  held  a  broken  branch  in  his  hand,  to  which 
clung  the  sloth,  head  downward.  It  was  clamped 
to  the  stick  by  its  long  cur\'ed  claws,  and 
slowly  turned  its  shapeless  head  in  their  direction 
as  they  approached.  Wa'na  carried  it  to  an 
open  spot  where  it  could  lie  better  seen. 

What  a  strange  beast  it  was! 

Xo  larger  than  the  beeza  monkey,  with  hair  of 
the  same  general  length  and  color,  it  no  more 
resembled  the  beeza  than  the  monkey  resembled 
the  tom-cat.  Three  immovable  claws,  .set  in- 
ward at  right  angles  to  each  foot,  enabled  it  to 
cling  with  great  tenacity  to  the  branches,  always 
head  downward.  The  limbs  were  extremely  long 
and  ungainly,  and   the  small  body,  a  formless 


ma.ss  of  soft,  unmuscled  llesh.  The  tail  was 
missing.  Its  diminutive  head  seemed,  at  a  dis- 
tance, merely  a  hair-covered  lump  projecting 
from  the  forward  part  of  the  bod\'.  But  on 
closer  examination  the  face  could  be  seen,  and 
its  simple,  childlike  expression  impressed  them 
with  its  gentleness. 

The  embodiment  of  gentk^ness  and  humility 
and  of  the  self-pity  of  the  afflicted — that  is  how 
the  three-toed  sloth  stamps  itself  on  one's  mind. 
Its  sorrowful  eyes,  its  slow  painful  movements, 
and  its  piteous  manner  arouse  one  to  commisera- 
tion and  lead  one  to  ask  why  it  could  n't  have 
been  born  to  walk  upright,  like  any  other  beast; 
why  it  must  pass  its  days  upside  down,  hanging 
unhappily,  always  hanging,  with  never  a  chance 
to  stand  like  others? 

If  this  could  be  answered,  one  more  of  Nature's 
puzzles  would  be  unraveled. 

As  the  boys  turned  the  sluggish  animal  over, 
they  found  that  the  iron-gray  hair  of  the  back 
was  mottled  with  lighter  shades,  giving  it  the 
appearance  of  a  cloudy  sky  slightly  tinted  with 
green.  This  \erdant  hue,  Fred  explained,  was 
due  to  the  growth  of  a  low  form  of  plant  life,  a 
kind  of  algae,  on  the  hair.  In  the  center,  lietween 
the  shoulders,  was  a  depression  where  the  hair 
grew  short  and  was  colored  bright  orange  and 
marked  with  black. 

"What  's  that  for.  Skinny?"  demanded  Paul, 
always  athirst  for  knowledge. 

"Dunno.     Guess  no  one  knows." 

He  was  right.  That  orange  mark  is  one  more 
puzzle  for  the  naturalist  to  solve. 

They  returned  to  camp,  Wa'na  leading  the  way, 
with  the  sloth  clinging  to  its  branch  carried  o\er 
his  shoulder,  Fred  following,  and  Paul  bringing 
up  the  rear  with  the  five  parrots  reposing  in  his 
hat.  Needless  to  say,  Jack  was  hugely  delighted 
with  the  results  of  their  expedition,  and  particu- 
larly with  the  fledglings  and  the  egg. 

When  congratulations  and  thanks  had  been 
duly  given  and  received,  he  said:  "I  've  a  piece 
of  news  that  ma>-  interest  you.  While  >-ou  were 
away,  Walee  returned  from  down  river  with  a 
cablegram  from  Dr.  Keene.  You  remember  that 
I  cabled  him  about  the  giant  armadillos  which 
were  seen  about  a  hundred  miles  up  river?  Well, 
he  replies  to  the  efl'ect  that  we  are  to  drop  e\ery- 
thing  in  an  effort  to  secure  one  of  them.  I 
thought  those  would  be  his  orders,  so,  as  you 
know,  I  have  been  going  ahead  with  our  prepa- 
rations." 

"My,  how  his  eyes  must  have  popped  out  when 
he  received  your  cable!"  Fred  broke  in.  "I 
can  see  him  now,  sitting  in  that  old  swivel-chair 
of  his,  just  counting  the  days  until  the  armadillo 
arrives.     He  'II  wear  that  chair  out  some  dnv." 
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"^"ou  disrespectful  youn^  iiii])!  If  it  was  n"t 
for  Dr.  Kccne,  ycni  would  n't  be  in  the  tropics 
now." 

"Oh,  the  doctor  's  all  riijht.  but  he  e.xpects  us  to 
do  all  the  work.  \\'h>'  does  n't  he  come  down  and 
do  his  own  coUeclini;?  Ouch!  I  '11  be  good, 
Jack!" 

"I  've  a  good  mind  to  leave  \nu  here  in  charge 
of  camp  while  Paul  and  I  go  up  river,"  remarked 
.Milton,  sternly. 

Fred  rolled  on  his  cot  in  a  convulsion  of  nierri- 
meni. 

"Ho.  Master  Jack,  I  got  a  rise  that  time!"  he 
roared.  "Why,  you  poor  idiot,"  he  continued, 
with  brotherly  disrespect,  "Dr.  Keene  's  more  like 
a  father  to  me  than  he  is  to  you !  Come  on.  now. 
and  tell  tis  about  the  arm.idillo." 

Jack,  his  e>es  twinkling,  proceeded:  "You  can 
almost  call  it  a  prehistoric  animal,  left  over  from 
the  time  of  the  mastodons  and  the  mammoths  and 
giant  sloths.  Until  a  generation  ago,  it  was  sup- 
])osed  to  be  extinct,  with  the  rest  of  them,  but 
about  that  time  some  one  discovered  a  fresh  shell. 
Since  then,  one  or  two  specimens  have  been  taken, 
but  I  believe  those  are  all.  Tliere  are  none  in 
the  .Xmerican  museums,  and  collectors  have  been 
falling  all  over  each  other  in  attempts  to  find 
them,  but  so  far  without  success. 

"There  are  two  fairly  common  armadillos  in 
(juiana  besides  the  giant  fellow.  The  larger  n| 
the  two  is  about  two  feet  long,  with  nine  moxable 
bands  to  its  shell.  The  smaller  is  scarcely  h,Uf 
that  length,  and  burrows  into  the  ground  about 
as  fast  as  a  man  can  dig  after  it.  ;\s  for  the  giant, 
he  '11  stretch  three,  or  perhajis  foin',  feet  without 
his  tail.     He  's  the  one  we  're  after. 

"In  the  morning  W'alee  and  I  will  go  dow'n  to 
Bartica  to  negotiate  tor  a  biKit.  We  '11  need  a 
large  one,  you  know,  to  carry  all  our  etiuipment. 
I  '11  probably  bring  a  few  extra  ixiddlers  back 
with  me,  too.  It  'II  take  several  days  to  get 
ready,  but  by  the  end  of  the  week  we  ought  to 
make  a  start." 

He  |iaused,  then  asked  with  a  smile,  "1  sti]5pose 
both  of  you  are  willing  to  go?" 

"What  gun  '11  I  take?"  was  ['aiil's  hasty  rei)l\-, 
and  I'Ved  la\'  back  on  his  cot  with  a  snort. 

"I  gue>s  we  can  stand  it,"  he  renuuked  dr\l\. 

(•|i.\i'ri:R  xi\' 

iili':   Kl.rsivt':  riii\ii:s 

lllK  expedition  set  out  at  the  end  of  the  week. 
The  craft  in  which  the  |)arty  and  their  equipment 
traveled  wa.s  a  long,  la|iering  bateau  constructed 
ol  stout,  greenheart  timber.  In  the  center  was 
erected  a  canvas  shelter,  under  which  were  stored 
the   ammimilion   and   effects   necessary   for   the 


journe\  ;  and  here,  also,  sat  the  white  occupants. 
In  the  forward  half,  as  in  the  rear,  were  seats 
for  the  paddlers,  who  consisted  of  Wa'na  in  the 
stern  as  steerer,  Jim  as  bow-man,  and  eight  half- 
breed  negroes  as  paddlers.  W  alee  followed  close 
behind  in  one  of  the  dugouts,  and  Dick  had  been 
lelt  in  charge  of  the  cam]). 

The  i)arty  was  traveling  light.  Contraiy  to 
the  general  ctistom  on  such  expeditions,  the>' 
carried  little  food,  as  Jack  expected  to  mo\"e  !)>■ 
short  stages,  w-hich  would  enable  the  hunters  to 
obtain  plenty  of  meal  for  all  needs.  The  half- 
breeds — Bovianders  as  they  are  called  in  British 
( iuiaiia — were  large,  muscular  men,  well-.'ic(iuaint- 
ed  with  their  job,  though  Milton  would  have 
preferred  Indians  if  he  could  have  obtained  them. 

Three  miles  above  cami)  they  encountered  the 
first  rapids,  but  as  these  were  nothing  more  than 
a  narrowing  down  of  the  river  and  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  current,  little  difficulty  was  met 
in  surmounting  them.  It  was  several  miles 
f.iriher  on  that  the  bo\'s  had  their  first  glimpse  of 
a  true  cataract. 

.\s  the  bateau  groundwi  on  a  shelving  beach  at 
the  fool  of  this  rushing  water,  they  stared  in 
amazement.  It  was  an  awe-inspiring  sight,  and 
the\-  were  aghast  at  the  very  thought  of  attempt- 
ing to  stem  the  torrent. 

"How  are  we  going  to  get  around  that.  Jack?" 
demanded  his  younger  brother  in  a  subduetl  \()ice. 
"We  can't  go  through  it!" 

"Oh.  yes  we  can.  Watch  the  men.  F\erv 
one  gets  out  here." 

I'nder  the  guidance  of  Wa'na,  who  was  captain 
of  the  crew  as  well  as  steersman,  the  Bo\'ianders 
emptied  the  contents  of  the  bateau  on  the  shore. 
Several  strong  ropes  were  j^roduced,  which  they 
fastened  to  the  craft,  and  the  work  of  surmount- 
ing the  rapids  connnenced.  .Above  them  for  a 
(|uarter-mile  was  a  boiling  strip  of  roaring  water 
from  which  black,  jagged  rocks  projected.  The 
stream  did  not  descend  e\'enly,  but  bumped  and 
llumdered  o\er  a  succession  of  ledges  which 
created  low  waterf.iUs  and  ru.shing  sluices.  .At 
the  base  was  a  whirlpool  which  eddied  back  and 
forth. 

Til  the  bo\s  it  looked  an  impossible  feat,  but 
Wa'iui  was  not  discouraged.  He  told  otf  one 
ni.m  to  remain  in  the  bateau  with  a  long  pole  to 
fend  it  from  rocks,  and  the  others,  with  their 
shoulders  against  the  roi)es,  phniged  along  the 
shore  and  through  the  shallows.  It  was  slow 
and  dangerous  work;  the  breaking  of  a  rope  meant 
the  destructioii  of  the  bateau  and  the  man  it 
contained  in  the  whirlpool  below;  a  slip  from  the 
sleep  bank  might  mean  drowning  in  the  swirling 
water;  or  a  blow  by  a  jutting  rock  would  splinter 
the  bateau,  or  the  dugout  which  dragged  behinil 
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it.  Bui  Wa'na  knew  liis  business,  and  three 
hours  later  the  craft  floatwi  in  calm  water  at  the 
head  of  the  rapid. 

Another  hour  was  consinued  in  carrying  the 
equipment  up.  By  that  time  it  w'as  past  the  noon 
iioiu',  and  Milton  decided  to  camp  for  the  nijihi. 

W'alee  had  been  des- 
patched for  meat,  and 
shortly  afterward  ap- 
peared with  a  small  deer, 
wliich  was  cut  up  and 
soon  roasted  over  a  fire. 

It  was  at  this  first 
camp  that  the  two  chums 
made  a  discovery. 

When  the  meal  was 
completed  the\'  set  out 
together  on  a  little  col- 
lecting-trip. The  contour 
of  the  countn,-  was  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  had 
been  at  the  former  camp. 
Instead  of  rolling,  forest- 
clad  sand-hills,  it  was 
more  broken  and  rocky. 
Steep  ra\'ines  were  ol 
common  occurrence,  and 
care  had  to  be  taken  to 
preventafall.  Thejungle, 
however,  was  the  same. 
There  were  the  same 
giant  trees,  the  same  dra- 
pery of  lianas,  the  same 
festoons  of  air-plants, 
and  the  same  birds, 
butterflies,  and  jeweled 
lizards. 

.\s  they  advanced 
through  this  paradise, 
Paul's  ear  suddenh 
caught  the  silvery  notes 
of  a  bell  chiming.  No; 
it  was  more  like  the  me- 
tallic clang  of  a  black 
smith's  hammer  on  his 
anvil. 

"I  did  n't  know  there 
were  any   towns  in   this 
wilderness!"    he    ex 
claimed  in  astoni.shmcnl. 

"Neilherdid  I  !"agreed 
hiscompanion,e()uallyama/.ed.".Mustbean  Indian 
\  illage.  Probably  a  missionary  's  set  up  a  church 
there,  and  the>-  're  ringin'  the  bell.    Let 's  go  see." 

With  this  conclusion  in  mind,  they  began  a 
search  for  the  village.  But  the  church,  or  the 
blacksmith  shop  as  Paul  insisted  in  defining  the 
sound,  proved  elusive. 


W  lien  they  had  progressed  a  mile  and  tlie  clanj;- 
ing  notes  were  as  distant  as  ever,  Fred  leaned 
against  a  moss-covered  rock,  and,  with  a  snort 
of  disgust,  wdped  the  perspiration  from  his  face. 

"Whew,  it  's  hot  climbing  around  all  these 
rocks!"   he   grunted.     "That    must    be   a    funn\- 


[irecipice: 


sort  of  a  town,  stuck  in  between 
these.     Look  w-here  we  are  now\' 

They  were  standing  on  the  brink  of  a  steep 
declivity  which  dropped  straight  downward  for 
se\'enty  feet  to  a  rocky  bottom  below.  Numerous 
trees  hung  over  the  edge,  and  a  few  lianas  de- 
scended like  cables  to  the  rough  floor  beneath. 
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"Well,  come  on,"  continued  Fred,  when  I  hoy 
liad  taken  in  their  surnuindinss:  "ue  \e  e;oi  to 
lind  it." 

"Wait  a  minute!"  crieti  hir^  thuni.  "I.ook  at 
that  bird,  will  you!  Up  there  in  the  top  of  that 
tree!  That  's  the  first  white  one  I  '\'e  seen  in  tlie 
jungle." 

"Say,  she  is  a  peach,  is  n't  she!"  the  other 
declared  excitedly.  "We  'd  better  collect  that! 
Wha-wha— ?" 

.A  pealing  (hin^-claiij'  close  by  startled  them  so 
that  they  both  jumped. 

"Where  is  it?"  shouted  Fred,  darting  a  glance 
up  and  down  the  ra\ine,  then  into  the  forest. 

"I  '11  be  jiggered  if  it  is  n't  that  bird,  Skinny!" 

"Come  off!  It  's  a  blacksmith  shop,  just  as 
you  said  it  was!" 

"I  tell  you  it  's  the  bird!  There  it  goes  again! 
See  its  head  move?" 

Fred  doubled  up  with  laughter.  When  he 
could  regain  his  breath,  he  gasped,  "You  're 
right!  That  certainly  is  one  on  me!"  and  went 
off  into  a  second  paroxysm. 

In  a  moment  he  continued:  "Here  we  've  been 
chasing  that  bell  all  over  the  country,  thinking  it 
was  a  Sunday-school  or  something,  and  it  's  onh- 
a  bird!  Don't  tell  Jack.  I  know  what  it  is 
now — a  bell-bird,  sort  of  a  cotinga.  But  I  never 
thought  they  really  sounded  like  a  bell.  Go 
ahead  and  collect  it." 

This  did  not  prove  so  easy  as  he  had  expected. 
When  the\'  approached  the  tree  in  which  the 
bird  was  sitting,  it  flew  to  another  and  then  to 
another,  always  keeping  just  out  of  gunshot.  .Xt 
last  it  rested  in  one  of  the  trees  which  overhung 
the  gorge,  and  Paul  managed  to  get  sufiicientK- 
close  to  fire.  The  bell-bird,  no  larger  than  a 
pigeon,  fell  through  the  branches  and  caught  on 
the  outermost  tip  of  a  tree  which  swung  o\er  the 
clifl. 

"Jiniiny,  that  's  too  bad!"  he  exclaimed  in 
vexation.  The  bird  hung  apparently  out  of 
reach. 

"I  'II  lake  a  try  at  it,"  Fred  volunteered  doubi- 
ously,  after  they  had  spent  ten  minutes  bewailing 
the  unfortunate  situation.  "You  'd  better  not 
attempt  it  on  account  of  your  weight,  I'at,  but 
I  'in  so  light  'most  any  twig  '11  hold  me.  We  've 
got  to  have  that  bell-bird." 

"Belter  let  it  sta>'  there.  Skinny.  No  use  of 
breaking  \our  neck  for  a  little  thing  like  that." 

"Oh,  I  '11  lie  all  right.  Here  goes — give  me  a 
hand." 

The  next  instant  he  had  clasped  tlie  trunk  and 
was  part  way  up  the  tree.  The  first  twenty  feet 
was  hard  going,  but  when  he  reached  the  lower 
branches,  the  rest  was  easy. 

He  arrived  at  the  branch  on  which  ining  the 


dead  bell-bird,  and,  straddling  the  limb,  com- 
menced to  work  his  wa>'  outward.  One  glance 
down  into  the  yawning  abyss  beneath  turned 
him  dizzy.  He  closed  his  eyes  and  clung  des- 
perateh'  to  the  brancli  until  the  giddy  feeling 
left  him;  then  shutting  his  teeth,  he  hitched  him- 
self forwarfl,  .slowly  and  cautiously,  nor  daring 
to  look  down  again. 

The  bell-bird  seemed  far  off.  Would  he  never 
reach  it  ?  .'Vs  he  ad\'anced,  the  branch  bent  lower 
and  lower  until  he  was  on  a  level  with  Paul,  who 
stood  at  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  His  progress  was 
downward  and  extremely  hazardous. 

"Better  give  it  up,"  urged  his  anxious  friend 
from  the  base  of  the  tree.  "It  won't  hold  you! 
What  is  a  bell-bird  or  two,  anyway?  Come  on; 
let's  go  back.  P/ea5(r  climb  back  up  that  branch!" 

Fred  only  set  his  jaw  all  the  tighter  and  slid 
farther  down;  a  friendly  liana  helped  him  keep 
his  balance.     He  was  going  to  have  that  bird! 

There  came  an  ominous  crack  from  the  tree- 
trunk.  The  branch  lurched  downward,  but  still 
held  by  .some  shreds  of  bark. 

Fred  commenced  a  frantic  clamber  upward. 
The  branch  swung  lower;  he  could  hear  a  rending 
of  wood  above  him.  He  redoubled  his  struggles, 
but  they  only  made  matters  worse.  The  limb 
was  now  perpendicular,  with  him  at  the  end  like 
the  weight  of  a  clock  pendulum.  The  bell-bird 
had  long  since  fallen  from  the  branch  into  the 
gorge. 

Paul  was  stricken  dumb  b>'  the  i^eril  which  had 
overtaken  his  chum.  There  was  nothing  he 
could  do — absolutely  nothing  to  aid  him.  Poor 
fellow!  He  could  only  stand  helplessly  waiting 
for  the  end. 

Then  the  branch  ga\'e  a  parting  crack  and  di.s- 
aijpeared,  bearing  the  boy  with  it! 

For  the  space  of  a  full  minute  Paul  stared  at  the 
place  where  the  branch  had  been,  then,  forcing 
himself  to  look,  gazed  fearfully  down  into  the 
ravine. 

He  saw  nothing! 

Yes;  there  was  the  broken  limb,  but  no  man- 
gled body  lay  beside  it!  Nor  could  it  be  hidden 
by  the  leaves — he  saw  only  the  outline  of  bare 
rock  beneath  them.  Where  was  Fred?  Was  he 
safe?  Alive?  EvidentU-  he  had  not  been  dashed 
to  pieces.  Perhaps  some  vine  or  bush  growing 
from  the  Mde  of  the  wall  Rad  broken  his  fall  and 
he  had  clung  to  it!     There  was  still  hope! 

His  voice  had  a  strained  falsetto  ring  to  it  as 
he  called:   "Fred!     Fred!    Oh,  Skinny!" 

"What  're  you  making  so  much  noise  about?" 
a  cool  \-oicc  replied  from  just  below  him. 

Paul's  heart  pounded  into  his  throat  at  the 
well-known  tones.  F'or  a  moment  his  eyes  filled 
from  the  joyful  reaction,  then  he  stammered: 
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"A-a-are  \ou  all  right.  Skinny?" 

"Sure  I  'm  all  right.  Why  should  n't  I  be?" — 
as  if  falling  into  a  gorge  was  an  every-day  occur- 
rence. "Scraped  my  knuckles  on  this  rock, 
though." 

"\\"-w-\vhere  are  \ou?  I  can't  see  anything 
but  rock." 

"Branch  hit  against  a  sort  of  ledge  as  it  went 
down  and  scraped  me  off.  Lucky  it  did.  I  guess. 
Cliff  ONerhangs  this  place;  that  's  why  you  can't 
see  me.  Watch  where  this  stone  comes  from 
and  you  can  locate  me  exactly." 

Paul  saw  a  fragment  of  stone  appear  from  the 
side  of  the  cliff  thirty  feet  below  and  plunge 
toward  the  bottom. 

"Got  me?"  cried  his  chum.  "Now  let  '^  get 
me  out  of  here." 

"All  right.  I  '11  fetch  a  liana." 

"Get  a  good  one.  I  don't  want  to  fall  and 
break  my  neck.  Once  is  enough."  This  was 
the  first  sign  of  an>-  ner\'Ousness  that  Fred  had 
shown. 

Paul  had  no  ditificult\-  in  finding  a  thick  vine 
which  would  suit  his  purpose  and  bear  the  weight 
of  his  friend.  He  soon  returned,  dragging  the 
hundred-fool  "bush-rope"  an  inch  thick  and  as 
strong  as  a  Manila  cable  of  like  diameter.  Ha\- 
ing  ascertained  that  Fred  was  comfortable  and 
in  no  need  of  immediate  aid,  he  tested  the  liana 
thoroughly  for  weak  places.  Satisfied  with  its 
strength,  he  ga\e  it  one  turn  about  a  tree-trunk 
and  paid  out  the  end  toward  his  chum. 

Unfortunately,  Paul  had  forgotten  to  take  into 
consideration  the  overhang  of  the  cliff,  and  the 
end  dangled  several  feet  beyond  the  other's  reach. 
But  that  was  a  small  matter,  soon  remedied  by  a 
weight  tied  to  the  \ine.  B>'  working  at  it  from 
the  top.  the  liana  gradually  swung  through  an 
increasing  arc,  and  soon  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
boy  below. 

Now  came  the  most  ner\e-racking  experience 
of  all  for  both  of  them.  Fred  must  hang  in 
mid-air  over  the  jagged  rocks  forty  feet  beneath, 
held  only  by  the  narrow  thread  of  \'ine,  and 
Paul  must  pull  him  up.  No;  Paul  felt  that  he 
could  not  do  that;  light  as  Fred  was,  he  could 
not  trust  his  strength  for  that.  He  would  have 
to  lower  him  to  the  bottom! 

"Wait  a  minute.  Skinny  I"  he  called.  "Don't 
tie  yourself  to  the  rope  yet.  I  '11  have  to  lower 
you  instead  of  pulling  you  up.  Can  you  wait  a 
while  till  I  go  along  the  gully  to  see  if  there  's 
a  way  up?" 

"Sure.  Wait  as  long  as  you  want,"  came  the 
cheerful  reply.  To  tell  the  truth,  Fred  was  in 
no  great  hurr\'  to  trust  himself  to  that  liana. 

At  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes  Paul  reported 
that  it  was  all  right. 


"The  raxine  shallows  up  a  couple  of  hundred 
\ards  above  here,"  he  yelled,  "and  the  walls  sort 
of  break  to  pieces,  so  that  climbing  them  'II  be 
easy.  I  '11  shift  the  rope  to  one  of  the  trees  which 
bend  o\-er  the  gorge  so  it  won't  splinter  on  tlie 
edge.     Hang  on  to  your  end." 

When  this  was  accomplished  he  called  again; 
".*\ll  ready.  Skinny.  Tie  her  well  around  your 
waist  and  yell  before  you  let  go." 

"You  bet  I  will!" 

Paul  braced  his  feet  against  the  butt  of  the 
tree  with  his  weight  against  the  \ine.  Fred 
tied  a  loop  in  his  end,  thrust  his  feet  into  it,  and 
grasped  the  liana  with  his  hands  above  his  head; 
then,  uttering  a  prayer  for  safety,  and  gritting  his 
tetith,  he  let  himself  slip  from  his  perch. 

For  a  few  .seconds  he  swung  dizzily  back  and 
forth,  and  was  taken  with  a  slight  nausea,  but 
he  clung  grimly  to  his  vine.  The  liana  held; 
Paul  commenced  lowering.  Inch  by  inch  PVed 
approached  the  bottom. 

.■\s  he  stooped  to  pick  up  the  bell-bird,  which 
lay  not  far  froin  the  broken  branch,  his  eye  caught 
the  glint  of  something  else,  which  he  placed  in 
his  pocket  with  the  bird.  Waving  Paul  to  wait 
where  he  was,  he  scrambled  up  the  ra\ine  and 
was  quickly  hidden  from  the  watcher  abo\e.  In 
half  an  hour  he  joined  his  companion,  none  the 
worse  for  his  accident, 

"Whew,  that  was  a  narrow  escape!"  he  admit- 
ted, when  the  two  stood  together  on  the  brink  of 
the  precipice.  "I  'II  never  climb  a  tree  hanging 
o\er  a  gorge  again.  I  was  never  so  scared  in  nn- 
life  before.     Here  's  that  bell-bird." 

It  was  an  adult  male,  almost  pure  white,  with 
several  short,  fleshy  tentacles  hanging  from  its 
head  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  like  the  horns  of  a 
catfish.  Only  a  single  species  inhabits  the  forests 
of  Guiana,  though  farther  south,  on  the  sa\annas, 
or  open  prairies,  which  form  a  portion  of  that 
region,  there  is  a  different,  greener  variety.  As 
Paul  placed  it  in  his  game-bag,  his  chum  produced 
a  chunk  of  riuartz  from  his  pocket. 

"Here,  look  at  this,  P"at.  What  do  you  make 
out  of  it?" 

The  stout  boy  took  the  piece  of  shiny  rock 
and  hefted  it.  He  examined  it  minutely;  there 
was  a  \ellow  speck  at  one  end. 

"What  is  it?"  he  demanded. 

"Gold!" 

"What?" 

"Sure.  Found  it  down  in  the  ra\'ine  beside 
the  bell-bird.  I  've  often  heard  about  gold 
around   here,   but  have   never  seen  it  before." 

"Any  more  down  there?" 

"Dunno.  I  was  thinking  more  about  getting 
out  of  there  than  hunting  for  gold,  I  guess." 

"Well,  /  'ill  going  to  hunt!     Come  on!" 
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I'iuil  hurried  away,  followed  by  hit;  no  le>s 
eager  rhiini.  But  search  as  ihey  could,  no  more 
golden  Hakes  were  discovered. 

il  was  nearly  sundown  when  they  arrixetl  ;it 
camp,  and  when  they  had  related  the  story  of  the 
near-traged>'.  IVed  pnKluced  his  chip  of  quart/,. 

"Here,  what  do  you  think  of  that,  jack!"  he 
proclaimed  proudly.  "We  '\e  disccnered  a  gold- 
ntine!" 

His  brother  took  the  i.hunk  antl  turned  il  o\"er 
ihoughtfulK'. 

"It  's  gold,  sure  enough,"  he  said,  "Init  don't 
lei  that  turn  yottr  head,  Fred.  No  doubt  the 
rocks  in  the  raxine  are  full  of  il;  probably  there  's 
a  gold-bearing  ([iiartz  ledge  there.  But  that  does 
n't  mean  a  thing  in  this  country.  There  has 
been  mine  after  mine  ttoaled  and  ex]iloited,  al- 


wa\s  with  the  ,'<une  result — -failure.  'I'he  reason 
is  that -there  are  no  railroads,  no  method  of  getting 
machinery  in,  or  supplies.  You  can  see  for  your- 
self what  chance  there  would  be  of  getting  any- 
thing bulky  up  such  rapids  as  the  one  we  passetl 
to-day.  No;  don't  figure  on  gold-mines  this  trij). 
If  you  should  hap!)en  to  hnd  a  rich  gravel-de- 
posit, th.it  would  be  ditferent;  hut  don't  think  of 
iiuarl/.  .\nd  don't  lose  sight  of  the  object  of  our 
expedition." 

Somewliat  dashed  in  s])irits,  the  bo\s  turned 
into  tlu-ir  hammocks.  What  a  shame  it  was  that 
gold  should  be  lying  around,  begging  that  way, 
with  no  one  to  touch  it.  Jack  was  right — quartz 
was  out  of  the  question.     -V  nugget  now — 

With  the  same  rosy  vision  flitting  through  their 
drow.sy  senses,  both  boys  fell  asleep. 
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Beware  1  you  who  read  tales  dealing  only  with 
mystery  and  adventure,  or  with  that  ever  new  and 
absorbing  subject — love.  This  is  the  tale  of  a 
loneK'  little  boy  and  a  big-hearted  man,  and  how 
bread  once  cast  upon  the  waters  returns,  even  as 
the  good  Book  tells  us,  "after  many  days." 

It  was  a  Friday  afternoon  in  Miss  Philippa's 
school-room.  It  was  the  room  that  in  those  da>s 
was  called  the  "intermediate."  What  it  would  be 
called  now,  I,  who  belong  to  the  intermediate 
period,  cannot  say:  but  I  imagine  that  it  was  (x-- 


cujiied  !)>•  what  we  now  term  "the  seventh  grade." 
The  children  were  having  a  treat  that  after- 
noon. In  those  days,  Friday  afternoon  meant 
sjjeaking  "pieces,"  or  having  stories  read  aloud  b\- 
Miss  Philippa.  This  was  story  afternoon,  and 
.Miss  Philippa  was  reading  "Rip  Van  Winkle." 

Thirty  pairs  of  eyes  were  resting  intently  on 
.Miss  Philippa  as  she  closed  the  book.  She 
smiled  down  into  the  eager  faces  from  her  superior 
height  upon  the  platform.  "Children,"  siiid 
.Miss  Phili])]ia,  in  the  low,  sweet  voice  that  they 
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all  loved,  "if  I  had  ilie  money,  I  'd  take  e\er>'  one 
of  you  to  see  Joseph  Jefferson  in  'Rip  Van  Winkle' 
when  he  comes  to  Boston  next  week.  Perhaps 
some  of  you  will  be  fortunate  cnougii  to  go. 
Those  who  do  must  remember  e\cr>thinc;  they 
see,  so  as  to  tell  the  rest  of  us  all  about  it." 

Once  outside,  after  their  first  wild  .shouts  at 
release  from  .school,  the  children  str.igi;h'd  along  in 
Siioupsof  twos  and  threes,  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  their  separate  homes.  Three  l)o\s,  all 
appareiuK'  the  s;ime  age,  left  their  companions 
,md,  turning  into  a  side  street,  started  to  ascend  a 
hill,  riiere  were  but  two  houses  on  the  hillside. 
In  the  hrst  li\ed  "old  skinflint  Wheeler,"  as  he 
u.is  fatiiiliarly  called,  with  his  wile  and  thirteen- 
\  ear-old  son.  The  other  house  stood  higher  on 
the  hill,  and  was  occupied  by  the  Kingsless — Mr. 
Kingsley,  who  edited  the  village  paper,  i\Irs, 
Klngsle\\  who  sta\ed  at  home  and  took  care  of 
her  laniiK,  and  the  lAc  little  Kingslo\s,  ranging 
from  four  to  I'ourteen.  There  was  little  money, 
but  much  good  cheer,  in  the  Kingsley  hou.sehold, 
w  hile  the  Wheeler  abode  left  much  to  be  desired  as 
.1  home  for  the  one  small  boy  who  trudged  so 
sturdih'  up  the  hill  beside  his  two  companions. 

"Say,  would  n't  you  just  like  to  see  Joe  Jefferson 
in  "Rip  \'an  Winkle'?"  he  exclaimed,  as  they 
paused  at  the  parting  of  their  ways. 

"You  bet!"  responded  Teddy  Kingsley,  so  near 
his  brother's  age  that  they  appeared  to  be  twins. 
"Does  it  cost  an  awful  lot  to  see  Joe  Jefferson.-'" 

"Well  I  guess!"  answered  the  third  boy,  eageri>-. 
"hather  says  he  's  at  the  very  top.  leather  saw 
him  in  New  York,  years  and  years  ago.  1  wonder 
if  an>-  of  the  kids  will  have  a  chance  to  go." 

"lom  llussey  's  going,"  replied  Charley 
Wheeler,  excitedly.  "I  heard  him  tell  Miss 
I'hiliijpa  after  school.  His  mother  's  going  to 
take  'em  all,  him  and  Henry  and  Polly." 

"Jiminy!  Are  n't  the>'  in  luck?  Well,  gocxl- 
night,  Charle\-.  We  've  got  a  couple  of  rows  to 
hoe  before  supper." 

At  supper-time  that  night  Charley.  Wheeler 
tiinidU'  \entured  to  tell  his  mother  about  "Rip 
\'an  Winkle."  "Miss  Philippa  read  it  to  us  this 
afternoon,"  he  s,ii(!  eagerh'.  "She  s.iid  it  only 
she  had  the  money,  she  'd  take  us  all  to  see  it  when 
Joe  Jefferson  comes  next  week.  Oh,  Mother,  do 
you  'spose  there  's  any  way  that  I  could  go?" 

"Well  I  rather  think  iwll"  exploded  Mr. 
Wheeler,  suddenly  joining  the  conversation,  a 
most  uncommon  thing  for  him  to  do.  "It  's  a 
line  thing  for  a  country  schoolma'am  to  be  jiutting 
such  ideas  in  a  child's  head.  It  costs  monc\'  to 
see  Joe  Jefferson,  young  man,  and  money  does  n't 
'i4row  on  bushes.  Don't  \ou  talk  Joe  Jefi'erson  to 
me  again." 

The   bo\-   ilid    n't   answer.   Init    the   mother,   a 


sudden  pain  in  her  heart,  saw  him  hght  back  the 
tears;  and  the  meal  was  finished  in  silence. 

In  the  Kingsley  household  "Rip  \'an  Winkle" 
was  also  the  topic  of  conversation  at  the  e\ening 
meal,  h'ather  Kingsle>-  was  telling  the  children 
about  the  time  when  hr  s;iw  Jefferson  act  Kip  \'aii 
]]'ink!r,  years  ago.  "lie  's  a  wonderful  actor, 
Jefferson,"  .said  Father.  "I  wish  I  could  take  you 
boys  to  see  him,  but  Mother  needs  a  new  boimet" 
(this  was  a  time-worn  joke  of  Father  King.sley's; 
.Mother  never,  apparently,  needed  a  new  bonnet), 
"and  1  don't  see  how  it  can  be  done  this  year." 

"I  suppose  not,"  said  .Xrchie,  manfulK',  "but  I 
just  wish  we  could  see  hini,  all  the  same." 

Two  hours  later,  the  children  safe  in  bed. 
Mother  Kingsley  looked  up  from  the  stocking  she 
was  darning,  to  find  that  l-'ather  had  apparenth' 
lost  interest  in  the  pajier,  though  it  contained  one 
of  his  own  editori.il>! 

"Dii  \iiu  think  we  ciiiild  manage  it.''"  he  .iskeil 
suddenly,  iiuite  as  if  Mother  were  a  mind-reader, 
which  inileed  she  was  when  the  tnind  was  Father's. 

"I  wish  we  could,"  she  answered  ])romptly. 
"They  're  such  good  boys!  They  work  .so  hard 
out  of  school,  and  they  hand  me  the  egg  money 
even.'  week  with  never  a  thought  of  keeping  it 
themselves.     I  suppose  it  would  cost  a  good  deal." 

"1  suppose  it  would.  They  'd  need  good  seats 
in  order  to  see  well,  and  there  'd  be  the  lunch  in 
town  and  the  fares;  but — I  've  a  great  mind  to  do 
it.  I  guess  it  's  viy  bonnet  that  '11  suffer  this 
time,  Mother.  .My  old  hat  is  prett>-  shabby,  but 
jjerhaps  I  can  make  it  go  the  rest  of  the  year;  and 
it  's  part  ol  ihe  boys'  education  to  see  such  acting 
as  Jefferson's.  I  wish  ynii  woitld  take  them. 
Mother." 

"Xo.  They  d  ha\e  a  better  time  with  you, 
and  it 's  a  long  while  since  you  've  had  any  recrea- 
tion. Let 's  do  it.  Father.  We '11  manage  some- 
how, and  the  boys  really  deserve  a  treat." 

So  it  was  two  very  joyous  little  boys  who  started 
across  the  field  next  morn-'ng  to  tell  Charley  their 
good  fortune.  When  thc\-  returned,  however, 
their  faces  had  lost  something  of  the  glow  they 
had  worn  earlier  in  the  day. 

"What  's  the  matter?"  asked  Mother,  as  they 
took  their  seats  at  dimU'r. 

"I  was  thinking  about  Charley,  "  answered 
Teddy,  ruefully.  "I  wish  he  could  see  Jefferson, 
too.  1  told  him  Dad  would  take  him  along  with 
us  if  his  father  'd  get  the  ticket,  but  he  said  there 
was  n't  any  use  in  asking.  Mr.  Wheeler  's  not 
what  you  might  call  generous." 

"Oh,  Teddy!"  reproved  .Mother,  "Charley 
would  n't  like  you  to  speak  that  way  about  his 
father." 

"Well,  it 's  true  just  the  same,"  broke  in  .Archie, 
"lie  would  n't  let  Charley  ha\e  a  tiuarter  to  see 
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the  circus,  or  even  go  lo  the  strawberry  festival  at 
the  Congregational  church.  And  Charley  's  just 
crazy  to  see  'Rip  \'an  Winkle.'  " 

"Well,  it 's  too  bad."  soothed  Mother.  "Charley 
does  n't  seem  to  have  his  share  of  good  times,  does 
he?" 

It  was  when  the  boys  were  in  bed  that  evening 
that  Father  looked  up  suddenly  from  his  beloved 
paper.  "Do  \ou  think  we  could  manage  it.''" 
he  asked  abruptly. 

Mother  laid  down  her  mending.  "I  wish  we 
could,"  she  replied,  her  mind-reading  powers  in 
full  play.  "Charley  's  a  good  bo\",  and  he  has 
so  little  fun.  compared  with  our  children.  We 
might  ha\e  lamb  stew  for  dinner  Sunday  instead 
of  roast  beef,  and  eggs  the  rest  of  the  week.  That 
would  more  than  make  up  the  difference,  and  the 
children  would  n't  care." 

"All  right."  said  Father,  joyfully,  "we  '11  do  it!" 

So  on  the  following  Saturda\',  Father  Kingsley 
and  three  happy  youngsters  started  for  the  city. 
On  the  train,  Father  presented  each  boy  with  a 
bright  new  quarter,  "just  in  case  they  wanted  to 
do  some  shopping,"  he  explained ;  while  to  himself 
he  said  thoughtfully,  "There  go  a  couple  of  per- 
fectly good  neckties." 

Once  in  the  metropolis,  they  ambled  along 
gazing  delightedly  in  the  windows.  Trips  to  the 
city  were  a  rare  treat,  and  nothing  escaped  the 
bright  eyes  of  those  happy  boys.  To  add  to  their 
joy,  they  ran  into  a  Masonic  funeral,  the  sad  oc- 
casion of  which  was  quite  lost  in  the  delight  of 
hearing  the  band,  though  it  appropriately  played 
a  dirge!  Father  Ivingsley  could  n't  suppress  a 
smile  as  he  watched  their  pleasure  in  the  passing 
cortege. 

This  excitement  over,  the>'  wandered  into  the 
ten-cent  store,  where  they  did  their  errands. 
Each  boy  bought  a  gaily  embroidered  handker- 
chief for  his  mother,  while  Charley  added  a  bottle 
of  perfumen.-  to  his  offering,  and  Ted  and  Archie 
spent  their  remaining  >!,ealth  on  presents  for  the 
younger  Kingsle\s. 

Then  came  luncheon,  a  real  luncheon  at  a  well- 
known  restaurant,  the  wonderful  place  that  Father 
had  spoken  of  so  many  times.  Father  recklessly 
told  them  to  order  whatexer  they  liked  best,  and 
was  secreth'  amused  to  sec  the  cautious  way  that 
each  bo\'  considered  the  price  before  he  ordered. 
.Xrchie  satisfied  his  e\er-read\'  appetite  for  fish- 
balls,  while  both  Ted  and  Charley  indulged  in 
sliced-ham  sandwiches,  and  all  three  "topped  off" 
with  apple  pie  and  ice-cream.  It  was,  they  all 
agreed,  the  very  finest  luncheon  they  had  ever 
tasted. 

.And  the>i  came  "Rip  Van  Winkle"!  Father 
Kingsley  had  chosen  well  when  he  procured  seats 
in  the  first  row  of  the  balconv.     There  were  no 


hitervening  heads  to  spoil  a  moment  of  the 
l^ileasure. 

"Oh,  Mother,  if  you  could  only  have  seen  'em!" 
he  cried,  after  the  excited  boys  were  sound  asleep 
that  evening.  "I  had  to  hang  onto  their  coat- 
tails,  for  fear  they  'd  go  over  the  railing.  It  was 
hard  work  to  know  which  to  watch,  Joe  Jefferson 
or  those  kids.     I  had  the  x-er>-  time  of  my  life!" 

"Well,  >ou  look  it,"  answered  Mother,  smiling 
into  his  happ>-  e\es.  "It  did  you  as  much  good  as 
it  did  the  boys;  and  poor  little  Charley  will  never 
forget  it."  Which  shows  that  Mother  was  a 
prophet  as  well  as  a  mind-reader. 

It  was  a  few  years  after  this  never-to-be-forgotten 
occasion,  that  a  larger  paper  secured  the  ser\-ices 
of  Father  Kingsley,  and  it  was  with  many  regrets 
that  the  I-Cingsley  family  mo\-ed  awa\'  from  the 
farm  on  the  hill.  Shortly  after,  the  empty 
farm-house  burned,  and  for  long  xears  the  land 
lay  neglected,  since  it  was  too  far  from  the  \illage 
to  sell  in  house  lots.  In  the  meantime,  \oung 
Charley  Wheeler  had  grown  up  and  married:  and 
after  the  death  of  his  parents  he  too  mo\-ed  aw'ay 
to  seek  his  fortune  elsewhere.  The  Wheeler  farm 
had  changed  hands  before  Mr.  Wheeler's  death, 
save  for  some  odd  acres  that  joined  the  Kingsle\' 
propertv-  across  the  road.  This  land  had  been 
willed  to  Charley  by  his  father,  and,  like  the 
Kingsley  land,  lay  idle  and  useless  until  a  sudden 
boom  struck  the  little  town  and  real  estate  began 
to  grow  in  value. 

For  years  the  town  had  grown  in  the  opposite 
direction;  now  the  tide  turned,  and  fine  houses 
sprang  up  in  the  meadows  where  the  Kingsley 
children  had  hunted  violets.  Teddy  Kingsley,  at 
this  time  a  landscape  gardener,  spent  many  days 
going  over  the  old  scenes  and  drawing  plans  of  how 
the  land  could  be  most  advantageously  laid  out. 
"If  only  we  had  those  acres  that  used  to  belong  to 
old  W^heeler,"  he  told  his  father,  "we  would  have 
just  what  we  need  to  carr>'  out  my  ideas.  I 
wonder  who  owns  that  land." 

"It  belongs  to  Charley  Wheeler,"  replied  his 
father.  "I  looked  it  up  some  lime  ago.  It  is  as- 
sessed for  thirty-three  hundred,  which  is  more 
than  it 's  worth,  and  vrn.-  much  more  than  I  could 
pay  just  now;  but  I  'icoiild  like  to  get  hold  of  it." 

And  in  the  strange  way  that  fate  .sometimes 
orders  things,  it  was  the  verj'  next  day  that  Father 
Kingsley  had  a  call  from  Charley  Wheeler.  "I 
came  to  see  you  about  my  land.  Mr.  Kingsley," 
he  said,  after  they  had  lengthily  discussed  old 
times  and  old  friends.  "They  tell  me  that  I  can 
make  a  good  deal  of  money  if  I  cut  it  up  in  small 
lots  and  sell  it  at  auction;  hut  Gertrude  and  I" 
(Gertrude  was  the  girl  whom  Charles-  had  married) 
"have  talked  it  over,  and  we  both  feel  that  vou 
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ought  to  have  first  chance  at  it,  since  it  rounds  out 
your  propert\-  at  the  corner.  Would  \ou  care  to 
bu\it?" 

"1   d  care  a  good  deal.  "  answered  Mr.  Kint;s!e\', 


ll-.l>h\    NT. 


■'hul  tin-  Irulh  i,-.  ("harle\.  with  nmnex  so  lii;hl 
just  now,  I  could  n'l  iiixc  you  all  it  '>  wurih; 
sureK'  not  as  much  as  >du  'd  make  sellinj;  il  llie 
other  wa>-,  though  I  think  it  's  assessed  for  more 
than  its  \alue." 

"I  think  so  too."  Slid  ("liarlcx',  hone.-tl\-. 
"What  could  \i>u  gixe  for  it,  Mr.  Kingslex?" 

"I  could  yi\<-  Iwci  lluuisarid.  Charle>'.  not  a  cent 


more;  and  I  could  n't  pay  it  all  down  in  cash, 
either.  I  'ni  sorr>-.  Of  course,  I  want  it  hadU'. 
and  1  thank  \()u  for  Ri\ing  me  the  chance;  liut  it 
will  mean  a  good  deal  more  money  to  \-ou  .sold  in 

lots,  my  boy." 

"Well,"  said  Charley, 
slowly,  rising  and  holding 
out  his  hand,  "I  '11  go 
home  and  talk  it  o\er 
with  Gertrude.  1  'II  let 
you  know  what  we 
decide.  It  's  seemed 
might\-  good  to  see  \-ou 
again,  Mr.  Kingsley." 

"He  's  the  .same  nice 
Iiiiy."  thought  Father 
Kingsley,  as  Charlc\ 
turned  away.  "How  I 
w  i-ili  I  could  ha\e  that 
land!" 

The  next  afternoon 
the  |)ostman  left  a  long 
cineloi)  for  Father  King- 
sle\'.  .A  folded  document 
fell  nut  as  he  .slit  it  open. 
,uid  a  letter.  The  letter 
was  from  ('harle\'.  and 
Father  went  to  the  win- 
dow and,  spreading  it 
ciut,  he  read : 


.My  dear  .Mr.  KiiiK-slcy: 

I  have  gone  over  tlir 
nuittcr  vcr>'  carefully  with 
(icrtrude  and  we  lioth  feel 
that  you  ought  to  have  that 
l.uid.  so  1  am  enclosing  the 
d<ed  made  out  to  you.  Vou 
can  .send  me  five  hundred 
dollars  if  you  like,  and  the 
rest  when  conveiiienl. 

I*erhaps  \'oii  will  wonfler 
why  we  do  this  when  we  can 
make  more  mone\"  the  other 
wa\',  so  I  am  going  to  ex- 
plain. Do  you  remember 
some  sixteen  years  ago. 
taking  me.  with  Ted  and 
,\rchie  to  see  josei^h  JetTer 
son  in  "Rip  \'an  Winkle".' 
I  've  never  forgotten  it.  Mr. 
Kingsley.  There  was  n'l  an\' 
too  nuicli  fun  in  my  chilil- 
hood.  as  \*ou  know,  anrl  that 
was  the  red-letter  day  of  m>' 
trude  about  il   many  tiniup. 


.  I    \1\N\    I>.\V-<  l>K.\WINO  IM.AN^ 


I'M-ilime.  1  'vc  told 
and  how  \'ou  and  Mrs.  Kingsle.v  ahva\'s  treated  me  like 
ciiii'  ol  your  own  boys;  and  it  makes  us  both  very  happy 
111  be  able  to  do  this  little  thing  for  you.  Remendjer  me, 
please,  to  all  the  family. 

I'.ilhci  Kingsley  drew  a  long  liriMlh.  lie 
lolded  the  letter  and  ga/ed  thoughtfulK'  out  of 
llie  window.     "Well,"  hes;iid  at  last,  speaking  a|)- 
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part'iuly  lo  uii  eiiipl)   room,  "Mollicr  was  riglil. 
She  said  thai  Charley  would  not  forget." 

I  have  said  that  this  was  a  tale  dealing  not  with 
mystery'  or  adventure,  nor  with  that  absorbing 
subject — love.  Yet  I  think  there  was  both  mys- 
ter\-  and  adventure  for  a  certain  happy  boy  when 
he  lollowed  Rip  Van  Winkle  and  his  dog -SV/n/ciV/c;- 


through  their  strange  experience  in  llu-  (.'alskill 
.Moinitains;  and  surely  there  was  love,  of  a  \er\ 
beautiful  and  enduring  kind. 

Improbable.''  Perhaps.  Imiirobable  as  arc 
many  lovely  things;  yet  it  is  a /r;(c  story.  I  know, 
because,  you  see,  I  was  one  of  those  live  little 
Kingsle>s,   m\self! 


THE  JAR  OF  MONEY— A  HINDU  STORY 


Four  men.  who  were  partners  in  business,  put  .ill 
their  sa\ings  in  a  jar  and,  since  ihere  was  no  bank 
in  their  country,  plannefl  to  hide  il  in  a  safe  place. 
But  being  afraid  to  trust  one  another.  the>'  de- 
cided to  leave  it  in  the  keeping  of  some  other 
person,  and  for  this  purpose  they  selected  an 
old  woman,  owner  of  a  milk-shop,  to  whom  the\- 
siiid: 

"Bury  this  jar,  and  do  not  tlelixer  ii  until  we 
all  four  call  for  it  together!" 

Some  time  later  the  four  friends  were  King 
under  a  tree  near  the  old  woman's  shop,  t[uite 
worn  out  by  the  heat. 

"Oh,  for  a  drink  of  buttermilk!"  exclaimed  one. 

"Let  us  get  a  jar  full  from  the  old  woman!" 
said  another. 

This  propo-sition  plea.sed  them  and  the  first 
speaker  was  chosen  to  do  the  errand.  But  when 
he  got  to  the  shop,  he  asked  not  for  a  jar  of  butter- 
milk, but  for  the  jar  of  money. 

"Oh,  no!"  .said  the  woman.  "You  instructed 
me  not  to  deliver  that  jar  unless  you  all  four 
called  for  it  together." 

"\'ery  well,  then,"  answered  the  man,  "just 
listen."  Then  he  shouted  to  the  three  others, 
"Did  n't  you  say  that  this  woman  should  gi\e  me 
the  jar?" 

"Yes!"  thev  shouted  back.  "I  lurrv  along  wit  ii 
il!" 

Satisfied  by  this  conversation,  the  woman  dug 
up  the  jar  of  money  and  gave  il  to  the  man,  who 
at  once  put  it  under  his  arm  and  rapidh  walked 
awa\'. 

Within  a  short  time  the  three  others,  wondering 
what  was  keeping  their  messenger,  went  to  iincs- 
ligale  and  the  first  man's  deceit  came  to  light. 
It  was  too  late  to  catch  the  thief:  they  could  only 
vent  their  wrath  on  the  old  woman. 

"You  old  .simpleton!"  they  screamed,  "\'ou  'II 
pay  for  this!" 

In  vain  she  protested  that  it  was  not  her  fault ; 
that  she  had  given  up  the  jar  only  at  their  order. 
The  three  men  dragged  her  to  court,  and  there 


the  judge  commanded  her  to  restore  the  jar  ol 
mone\-  within  three  days,  or  pa\'  the  nien  a  sum 
ol  mone\  etjual  to  tli.U  which  had  been  stolen,  or 
go  to  jail. 

"Alas!  alas!"  she  wailed,  as  she  left  the  court 
to  go  home,  "where  am  I  to  get  so  much  moncN? 
What  shall  I  do;--     What  shall  I  do?" 

As  she  walked  on  she  passed  a  group  of  bo\s 
|)laying  marbles,  one  of  whom  was  the  cle\er 
fianian,  and  he.  when  he  heard  her  cries,  left  the 
game  to  iiuesligate. 

"(jrandmother,"  he  asked,  "win-  flo  \ou  weep.-*" 

Then  she  told  him  the  tale. 

"What  a  stupid  judge,"  exclaimed  R.unan,  "to 
make  such  an  unjust  decision !" 

There  were  a  few  bus\bodies  standing  near  li\', 
and  they  at  once  reported  the  boy's  remark  lo 
the  judge. 

"\'er\-  well,"  said  the  judge,  "il  he  thinks  he 
can  decide  the  case  more  justl\  than  1,  let  him 
try  it." 

Thereu])oii  he  had  Raman  placed  on  the  bench, 
summoned  the  three  plaintiffs  and  the  defendant, 
and  ordered  the  case  reopened. 

Raman  turned  to  the  three  men.  "Is  it  true," 
he  asked,  "that  you  deixi.sited  the  jar  of  mone\ 
with  this  woman  instructing  her  not  to  deliver  it 
until  all  four  of  \ou  called  for  il  together?" 

"It  is  true,  \our  honor,"  the\  assented. 

"Well,"  he  continued,  "at  present  onl\  three 
of  the  four  depositors  are  a.sking  for  it.  W  hen  the 
fourth  man  conies  with  you  to  ask  for  the  jar, 
then,  and  only  then,  is  she  bound  to  deli\er  il  lo 
you.  I'ntil  that  time  you  have  no  cause  of  com- 
plaint; the  case  is  dismissed." 

.Astonished  by  his  clever  .solution  ol   the  dilli 
cult\',   the  audience  applauded,   while   the   three 
men,  crestfallen,  saw  that  their  own  o\ercareful- 
ness  had  lost  them  the  money  forever  unless  they 
could  catch  the  thief  who  had  stolen  it. 

Then  the  court  adjoiuned,  and  R.iman  re- 
turned to  his  game  of  marbles. 

ir,  Xiirniun  Ihoicn. 


THE   LUCK    Ol'^   DENiaVOOI) 

By    EMILIE    BENSON    KNlI'i:   and   ALDEN    ARTHUR    K.MPE 

Authors  of  "The  Lucky  Sixpence."  "Beatrice  of  Denewood."  "\'ive  la  Franccl"  etc. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  Till-:   PREVIOUS   INSTALMENTS 

Pe(,  Tkavers.  joint  lioir  with  lier  brother  Jack  to  tho  estate  of  DeneuoocJ.  in  Gcrmantown.  which  they  are  too  poor 
to  keep  up  and  have  rented  as  a  school  for  jjirls,  receives  a  letter  from  her  brother,  an  oflicer  with  the  A.  E.  !•".. 
saying  that  a  relative  of  the  family,  a  French  girl  naineil  Beatrice  de  Soiilange.  has  come  to  him  asking  for  assistance, 
and  he  has  thought  it  best  to  send  her  to  America.  Her  brother,  Louis  de  Soulange.  an  officer  in  the  French  army, 
in  an  aiiroplanc  flight  over  the  lines,  has  disappeared  and  is  "  missing."  Peg,  who  lives  witli  her  aunt  in  the  lodge  at 
Denewood,  is  talking  this  news  over  willi  her  cousin.  Betty  Powell,  when  the  Frcncli  girl  unexpectedly  arrives — a 
girl  of  their  own  age,  deeply  interested  in  the  Denewood  books  and  the  history  of  their  house.  Her  first  desire  is  to 
sec  the  lucky  sixpence,  their  family  talisman,  and  when  she  is  told  that  it  has  been  lost  tor  a  century  she  is  astounded 
at  the  girls'  indifference  and  declares  her  belief  that  with  it  was  lost  the  luck  of  Denewood.  I-'uU  of  gratitude  for 
their  whole-hearted  hospitality,  she  (Jetermines  to  find  the  sixpence  and  restore  the  luck  of  the  house.  Beatrice 
Ijlans  to  hunt  for  it.  and.  to  that  end.  is  anxious  to  become  a  pupil  at  Maple  Hall,  as  the  school  at  Denewood  is 
called.  On  her  admission  to  the  school  Beatrice  begins  her  search  for  the  sixpence.  Miss  Maple  discovers  this 
and,  thinking  it  a  waste  of  time,  forbids  da\'-scholars  to  go  above  the  first  floor  of  Maple  Hall.  Peg  is  vastly 
excited  by  a  letter  from  Jack  asking  for  a  description  of  the  Soulange  ring  and  warning  her  to  stand  guard  over  Be 
lest  unauthorized  news  of  her  brother  rouse  false  hopes.  .Shortly  after,  a  young  man.  who  announces  himself  as 
Cai)tain  Bailger  of  tfie  British  Army,  calls.  sa>-ing  that  he  has  news  of  Louis  which  he  will  give  to  no  one  but  Be. 
With  Jack's  letter  in  her  mind.  Peg  refuses  to  let  him  sec  Be.  Her  cousin.  Mr.  Powell,  approves  of  what  she  has 
done.  Br.  ignorant  of  this  crisis  in  her  alTairs,  unsuccessfully  searches  the  siiring-lunise  for  the  entrance  to  the 
uU\  secret  passage.      Bett>',  from  the  living-room,  sees  the  Englishman  return  to  the  lodge. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE   HOMK   OF   MONSIEUR   CRAI'AID 

Peg,  seated  ai  her  desk,  wrote  feverishl>-  to  her 
brotlier  Jack.  She  could  tell  him  exerythiiig  tiiat 
was  in  her  mind  without  reser^'e.  and  that  helped 
a  s;ood  deal.  But  she  would  have  liked  his  im- 
mediate advice  upon  her  growing  perplexities. 
Se\  eral  pages  she  devoted  to  Captain  Badger  and 
-peculation  upon  his  mission,  until,  having  e.\- 
hausted  that  subject,  she  turned  to  the  next  most 
interesting  topic, 

I  do  wish  \'OU  \\'ere  here,  even  for  a  minute,  .so  that 
I  ^-ould  find  out  what  \'ou  think.  If  you  answer  all  the 
questions  I  have  asked  you.  you  will  have  to  put  them 
vn  a  separate  enclosure  and  it  will  be  a  big  jirivatc  com- 
nuniication.  won't  it.^    But  please  don't  forget  anything. 

Now  about  the  .Soulange  ring.  Vou  ought  to  get 
the  des<~ription  I  sent  you,  some  time  before  you  receive 
this;  but  nobody  can  tell  what  will  happen  in  the  mails 
these  days,  so  I  'm  going  to  write  it  again  from  memory, 
at  the  end,  just  to  make  sure.  But  oh.  why  did  n't  you 
explain  what  you  wanted  it  for?  I  can't  think  of  any- 
Ihnig  else,  and  I  keep  going  over  and  over  all  sorts  of 
leasons  till  I  'm  about  crazy.  Anyway.  I  've  made  up 
ujy  mind  you  've  .si>en  the  ring  .somewhere,  or  you 
vMMilcl  n't  have  thiiUKht  about  it.  I  talked  to  Be  yes- 
i<iila\'  (or  a  minule  after  scdiool.  before  the  other  girls 
I  ame  down.  I  was  (piite  casual,  of  couise.  .^he  toM 
me  that  Louis,  because  he  is  the  head  of  the  house. 
alwa\s  wears  the  ring,  and  that  the  only  other  person 
who  could  wear  it  would  be  his  fiancee,  while  they  were 
engaged.  Is  n't  that  nice  and  romantic?  It 's  a  famiU- 
tradition.  Be  says.  an<l  they  think  a  lot  of  it.  It  makes 
me  awlully  curious,  because,  if  \'ou  've  seen  the  ring. 
\'ou  nnist  ha\'e  seen  Louis,  .md  that  tlo<'S  n't  .st-em  pos- 
sible. Or  else  he  might  be  engaged  and  you  've  met 
the  girl.  It  must  be  one  thing  or  the  other.  M\'  brains 
are  in  a  stew  and  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  I  did  n't 
mean   that  to  rhyme.     It  sounds  sillv.  but  I   'm  not 


.going  to  write  this  page  over.     Whewl     This  is  getting 
to  Ix;  a  long  letter. 

Peg  wrote  on  and  on,  so  absorbed  in  what  she 
was  doing  that  .she  no  longer  heard  the  faint  notes 
of  the  piano  downstairs  where  Bett\'  was  prac- 
tising. 

In  the  next  room  Be  was  sewing  diligently. 
Selma  had  started  her.  and  with  i)ains-laking 
care  .she  drew  bright-colored  wool  in  and  out  of 
the  black  material,  rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  each 
stitch  relie\ed  the  detested  mourning  of  a  little 
of  its  somljerness. 

She  was  aware  of  Peg's  busy  scratching  in  the 
adjoining  chamber,  and  keptasc|uiet  as  a  mouse  for 
fear  of  disturbing  her  diligent  cousin.  Be  rather 
envied  Peg,  talking  to  her  big  brother  Jack.  She 
remembered  with  a  glow  of  pleasure  the  days  she 
had  spent  in  France  under  the  care  of  her  jolly, 
boyish  relative.  Her  admiration  of  his  prompt 
solution  of  her  difficulties  grew,  as  the  passing 
months  |n-o\cd  (he  wisdom  of  his  decision.  She 
.iplirecialcd  the  line  that  had  been  gi\en  her  by 
these  frank  reiali\i's,  upon  wluise  generosilx  she 
had  but  the  sligiitesl  of  claims,  and  was  grateful 
to  the  \oung  man  wiio  had  made  her  lite  iheie 
|>ossible,  Moreo\er,  in  some  inexplicable  way, 
-she  felt  that  the  fate  of  her  brotlier  la\-  in  the 
hands  of  this  same  Jack  Traxers  to  whom  Peg 
was  at  that  moiuent  ])ouring  out  her  heart. 

"I  too  should  like  to  write  to  Monsieur  Jack," 
Be  sai<l  to  herself,  and  al  the  thought  a  faint  color 
came  into  her  cheeks. 

There  were  \ery  few  moments  in  her  waking 
hours  that  Btatricc  xvas  not  thinking  of  Louis  in 
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some  connection.  Even  when  she  was  stiici>ing 
her  lessons,  there  was  alwa>'s  the  consciousness 
that  her  brother  would  approve  of  what  she  was 
doing.  Indeed,  all  her  actions  were  governed  by 
a  mental  questioning  of  his  opinion,  and  in  so  far 
as  she  could,  Be  chose  the  course  she  felt  certain 
Louis  would  have  suggested. 

In  sjiite  of  the  long  silence  and  unri'liexed  anxi- 
ety, she  held  to  her  faith  that  her  brother  still 
lived.  She  knew  of  nothing  that  would  shake 
that  faith,  but  believed  that  the  time  of  fulfilment 
of  her  hopes  for  him  depended  upon  the  reco\er>' 
of  the  lost  sixpence.  This  had  become  a  fixed 
idea  with  Beatrice  that  yielded  not  a  jot  to  the 
continued  disappointments  she  had  met  in  her 
search.  Rather  the  mounting  difficulties  con- 
firmed her  convictions.  Had  the  task  been  easy, 
she  might  have  doubted  that  the  fortimes  of  the 
Travers  famil\-  and  the  fate  of  Louis  de  Soulange 
himg  on  the  recovery  of  the  lucky  sixpence. 

The  girl  thought  over  her  experience  at  the 
spring-house  with  a  sense  of  deep  regret.  She 
found  that  she  had  counted  more  than  she  real- 
ized upon  some  discover\-  there.  The  secret  pas- 
sage seemed  so  likely  a  place  to  hide  things,  and 
perhaps,  after  all,  the  broken  coin  she  longed  to 
have  was  there.  But  in  that  case  its  recovery 
seemed  almost  impossible.  The  only  chance  lay 
in  the  faint  hope  that  a  way  might  be  discovered 
from  inside  the  old  mansion,  but  not  until  sum- 
mer, when  the  school  was  closed  and  the  rules  in 
abeyance,  could  that  question  be  determined. 

"An'  all  I  fin'  was  a  little  toad,  the  pauvre  petit!" 
thought  Beatrice,  reviewing  her  experiences  in  the 
spring-house.  "An'  yet  it  mus'  be  there,"  she 
went  on,  thinking  of  the  secret  passage.  "It  is 
that  I  'ave  not  discover'  how  to  get  in." 

She  let  the  sewing  drop  into  her  lap  and  sat 
staring  straight  before  her  with  unseeing  eyes. 
When  in  the  spring-house,  she  had  been  sure  there 
was  no  crack  or  crannj'  that  had  been  o\erlooked ; 
but  sitting  in  her  room  at  the  lodge  she  had  begun 
to  doubt  the  thoroughness  of  her  search. 

"There  mus'  be  a  way  in!"  she  insisted,  her 
faith  that  an  entrance  to  the  "mouse's  hole" 
existed  reasserting  itself. 

Impulsi\el\',  she  rose  and  hung  the  dress  she 
was  embroidering  upon  a  near-by  chair.  She  felt 
impelled  to  visit  the  spring-house  once  more. 
For  an  instant  she  listened  and  heard  Peg's  pen 
scratching  merrily  in  the  next  room.  Her  first 
thought  was  to  tell  her  cousin  where  she  was 
going,  but  Peg  would  only  discourage  her  and  she 
resoKed  to  go  alone.  There  was  no  need  to  inter- 
rupt the  bu,s\-  writer.  Downstairs  the  jiiano  was 
mute,  and  B6  wondered  if  Betty  was  still  in  the 
li\ing-room. 

With  this  in  mind  she  stepped  noiselessly  into 


the  hall  and  down  the  back  stairs  to  the  kitchen. 
Selma  was  not  there,  and  as  she  stood  hesitating 
for  an  instant,  the  front  door-bell  rang  sharply. 

"Per'aps  it  is  a  visitor,"  she  murmured  to  her- 
self. "Btit  it  is  not  me  they  wish  to  see."  And 
with  a  chuckle  she  ran  out  of  the  house  and  hur- 
ried up  the  drive.  Out  of  the  corner  of  her  e\e 
she  saw  Selma  hanging  some  newl\-  washed  dish- 
towels  on  the  line,  and  noted  that  the  maid's  back 
was  toward  her. 

"I  wonder  who  will  answer  the  bell,"  she 
thought.  "Not  I!"  She  smiled  as  she  quick- 
ened her  pace.  "No  one  will  know  where  I  am, 
and  if  I  fin'  it — ah,  that  will  be  a  surprise  for 
Paig!" 

She  made  a  wide  circle  about  the  school  to  axoid 
being  observed  and  came  upon  the  low  buildini; 
from  the  back.  She  noted  that  there  were  twn 
or  three  of  the  teachers  in  the  near-by  siunmer- 
house,  but  she  hoped  they  would  not  see  her.  So, 
darting  quickly  around  the  corner,  she  pushed 
open  the  heavy  door  and  sprang  inside,  closing  it 
behind  her. 

It  was  quite  light  within  the  room  and  there, 
sitting  in  a  broad  band  of  sunlight,  was  Be's  little 
load. 

.A  sudden  sympathy  for  this  lonesome  inhabi- 
tant of  the  spring-house  came  into  B^'s  heart.  It 
must  be  ver>'  drear>'  to  hop  about  all  day  without 
any  companions.  .-Vnd  where  did  it  go  at  night. ^ 
Surely  it  must  have  a  hole  to  call  a  home;  but 
where,  in  that  well-plastered  place,  could  e\en  a 
toad  secrete  itself? 

"Bon  jour,  petit  Monsieur  Crapaud,"  she  whis- 
pered, moving  slowly  toward  it. 

For  answer,  the  toad  gave  a  hop  and  landed  in 
the  shadows  with  a  soft  flop. 

"Oh.  1  know  you  only  pretend  to  be  frightened," 
Beatrice  said  in  her  own  tongue.  "Thou  knowest 
well  I  would  not  hurt  thee." 

Again  she  took  a  step  in  its  direction,  and  again 
the  toad  avoided  her;  but  this  time  he  took  two 
hops. 

Beatrice  stood  still,  gazing  down. 

"Ah,  it  is  because  >ou  do  not  underslan'  the 
French,"  she  murmured  in  F.nglish,  "but  do  not 
be  alarm'." 

As  long  as  Beatrice  stood  still,  "Monsieur 
Crapaud"  never  stirred;  but  the  moment  she 
walked  in  his  direction,  he  hopped  awa>',  seem- 
ingh-  no  more  reassured  by  her  English  than  by 
her  French. 

They  went  half  across  the  room,  when  sudden- 
ly, with  a  flirt  of  his  clumsy  hind  legs,  the  toad 
disappeared. 

"Oh!"  cried  B6,  whose  eyes  were  fastened  on 
the  spot,  "where  'ave  you  gone  so  queek?" 

She  stepped  to  the  place  and  looked  sharply 
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,U  llu'  llajitiing.  At  lirsl  ylanrc,  llii'ic  \v,i>  iKilhinv; 
U>  sliow  a  break  in  the  ciiiitinuiu  of  llit-  siiioiitli 
surfaci'-,  hill  as  she  ihaiis;ed  her  jjiisition,  she 
noted  a  depression  in  one  of  the  stones  which  was 
ahnost  o\erlapped  by  the  one  next  it. 

"Oh  ho.  Monsieur  CVapaud,  I  tin'  \our  'idin^- 
plaeel"  Be  eried  ^aWy.  .md  leaned  closer  to  exain- 
itie  it. 

At  once  it  was  clear  that  this  opening  was  no 
accident  of  the  passing  >ears.  The  masonry  fit- 
ted as  closely  as  when  it  had  been  laid,  and  the 
depression  was  shaped  to  the  width  of  a  man's 
list,  with  edges  smoothed  by  design.  It  seemed 
to  invite  the  girl  to  tr\'  her  hand  in  it,  as  if  the 
space  had  been  fashioned  for  a  gri|). 

But  Beatrice,  remembering  the  little  creature 
just  inside,  stayed  her  impul.se. 

"No.  no!"  she  murmured  excitedU',  "I  cammt 
do  it."  Then,  leaning  down,  she  called  softK  . 
"Monsieur.  .Monsieur  C'rapaud,  please  come  out." 

She  waited  a  moment  as  if  ex]X'Cting  an  answer 
to  her  pleading;  then,  jumiiing  ui),  she  looked 
,il)out  for  a  stick.  On  the  sill  of  a  sm.ill  window 
she  spied  half  a  lath,  .md  returning  with  it.  she- 
began  ta])|>ing  on  the  stone  tiear  the  hole. 

"it  i.-'  not  that  1  wish  to  frighten  >ou  that  1 
knock  on  your  house.  Monsieur,"  she  said:  "il 
\uu  will  please  come  out.  I  promise  not  to  bother 
\'ou  again." 

But  she  had  to  knock  harder  before  the  toad 
appeared.  Indeed,  she  was  just  about  to  gi\e  up. 
when  out  it  liop])ed  with  just  the  faintest  little 
croak  of  fright. 

"Oh,  paitvre  petit!"  cried  Be,  sympatheticalK  . 
as  she  watched  him  jumping  for  the  darkest  shad- 
ows near  tlie  wall,  "it  is  too  bad,  but  1  mus'  liii' 
out." 

She  was  distinctK'  excited,  and,  kneeling  dow  n. 
put  her  slini  hanil  into  the  o|iening  between  the 
two  stones. 

With  the  ends  of  her  tingers  she  felt  the  botloni 
and  found  it  running  for  an  inch  or  two  under  the 
top  stone.  Then  she  came  to  a  square  edge, 
l)e\-ond  which  she  could  fee!  nothing. 

"This  is  not  such  a  safe  home  for  even  a  leetle 
toad."  she  murmured.  "It  is  all  'oilow  under- 
ne.ith." 

She  straightened  up  and  looked  at  the  ]>.i\ing 
immedi.itely  in  front  of  her.  There  was  nothing 
she  could  see  that  was  different.  Some  tine  nioss 
and  lichen  grew  out  of  the  shallow  cracks  in  tlie 
mortar,  but  the  entir<-  tloor  was  mottled  in  tin- 
same  wa>'. 

"Ber'aps  it  lif  out,"  thought  Be,  suddenK  .  and 
in  an  instant  was  on  her  feel  with  a  hand  in  the 
opening,  tugging  willi  all  her  might.  By  just  the 
sni.illesl  measure  she  could  feel  the  stone  move, 
.ind  redoubled  herel'forts.  growing  more  and  more 


elated  as  >he  worked.  But  at  iengtli  she  had  to 
gi\e  up.  i)anting. 

"It  stick'  too  tight!"  she  said  to  herself.  .\nd 
then  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  lath. 

Instantly  .she  was  on  her  knees  again,  pushing 
the  stick  into  the  \io\v,  only  to  break  the  end  off 
sharp!\-;  but  the  falling  bit  of  wood  made  a  hollow 
sound  and  gase  proof  of  what  she  su.spected. 

"1  'a\efoun'  it!"  she  exclaimed,  and,  turning 
the  lath  edgewise  to  increase  its  strength,  she 
pried  again,  working  it  up  and  down  feverishly. 

.\nd  this  time  her  efforts  were  rewarded.  Sud- 
denly, with  a  jerk,  the  stone  in  front  of  her  lilted 
,in  inch  or  more,  and  she  saw  outlined  in  broken 
moss  a  rectangle  like  the  top  of  a  tra|)-door.  In 
.1  moment  she  was  on  her  feet  again  and,  with 
Mirprising  ease,  had  liftetl  a  section  of  the  lioor 
just  large  enough  to  allow  room  lor  the  passage 
ol  ,i  m.iii. 

It  wa--  .1  sciu.ue  jiiece  of  niasonr\',  skilfully  lit- 
lc<l  ,111(1  chiseled,  and  so  hung,  near  the  center, 
ih.it  once  the  .iccuniuktted  grit  of  \ears  was  start- 
ed, it  swimg  readily.  Beatrice,  ga/ing  down  into 
tile  dark  o|)ening  at  her  teel,  saw  a  series  of  steps 
descending,  slu-  could  not  tell  how  far;  but  of  one 
thing  she  was  certain — here  was  the  entrance  to 
the  old  secret  passage. 

".\n'  it  was  a  little  toad  who  led  me  to  the 
'niotise's  hole,'"  she  said  gaiK  . 

She  stood  for  a  moment  lot)king  into  the  gloomy 
space  and  a  temptation  to  explore  the  jilace  at 
once  .seized  her.  Almost  without  realizing  it,  she 
took  one  step  down  and  then  another,  holding  the 
traii-door  open  with  uplifted  arms. 

Suddenly  she  heard  a  push  upon  the  dtwr  of 
the  spring-house  and  a  sharp  creaking  of  its  rust\ 
hinges.  Somebody  was  coming  in,  and  Be  had 
no  w  ish  to  ha\e  her  newh'  disco\ered  secret  made 
public.  Itistinctively  she  dropped  down  another 
step  anil  let  the  stone  close  o\'er  her  head. 

cii.vi'ii;r  .\iii 
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Bi;ttv  I'()\\  i:i.i,  heard  the  ring  of  the  door-bell  in 
,1  llutter  of  excitement.  What  could  the  British 
officer  want?  She  listened  impatiently  for  !r>elina's 
>huUling  walk  along  the  hall  in  answer  to  the 
summons,  but  the  bell  rang  a  second  time  before 
Betty  realized  the  need  for  action  on  her  part. 

She  hurried  to  the  kitchen  to  speak  to  the  maid, 
but  Selnia,  bus\  in  the  <lr\ ing-\ard,  was  not 
\ isible. 

"I  will  have  to  go  m>self,"  Betty  thought,  and 
,1  moment  lati-r  confrotitefl  the  cajjlain  across  the 
threshold. 

".Mademoiselle,"  he  niurniured  in  an  under- 
tone, "1   nuist  see  >ou  at  once." 
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The  mail's  manner  was  polite  and  defeieiuial 
and  the  use  of  the  word  mademoiselle  gave  Betty 
a  sense  of  importance.  It  seemed  almost  like  a 
title,  and  the  slight  suggestion  of  something  for- 
eign about  the  stranger  made  his  manner  of 
addressing  her  perfecth-  appropriate. 

"I  ha\e  news  for  you," 
he  went  on,  "most  wel- 
come new  s.  for  \-oiir  ear 
alone.     I   beg   that   you 
will  put  on  your  coat  and 
come  out  and  talk  witl 
me.  In  the  house  we  ma\ 
be  o\erheard.     I   knou 
that,  as  a  perfect  strangei 
to  you,  I  ask  somethiny 
unusual,  but  you  will  set- 
that  I  wear  the  uniform 
ol  an  officer  and  a  gentle- 
man and  in  five  minute- 
I  can  prove  to  you  that  i 
speak  the  truth.    Please 
come  at  once.  Mademoi- 
selle, for  a  life  dear  to  you 
hangs   in   the  balance." 
For  an  instant  he  looked 
Betty  full   in   the  eye.s. 
then  turned  on  his  heel 
and    walked    slowly    up 
the  drivewax-  toward  the 
school. 

For  a  moment  Betty 
gazed  after  the  ol^cer, 
half  dazed  at  the  unex- 
pected request.  He  had 
not  waited  for  a  reply, 
seeming  to  take  for  grant- 
ed that  she  would  compK 
with  his  wish.  He  hail 
given  her  noopportunit\ 
to  say  a  word,  and  was 
e\idently  desirous  to  be 
awa\-  from  the  house  as 
soon  as  possible. 

But  gradually  her  sur- 
prise ga\e  wa\-  to  specu- 
lation as  to  whether  or 
not  she  ought  to  do  as  the 
officer  asked.     She  noted 

girls  scattered  about  the  lawns  of  Denewood,  and 
was  conscious  that  she  would  not  be  a\erse  to 
their  obsm-ing  her  on  friendly  terms  with  this 
tSntish  officer,  and  could  easily  imagine  their  mur- 
mured words  of  curiosity,  ^'et  there  was  a  much 
more  senous  side  to  the  matter,  if  what  the 
stranger  had  said  was  true,  and  he  appeared  cer- 
tain of  pro%-ing  that  to  her  satisfaction.  To  be 
sure,  she  had  not  the  least  idea  whose  life  dear  to 
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her  "hung  in  the  balance"; but  that  he  was  wlinilv 
in  earnest  she  could  not  doubt. 

_  The  rules  of  the  school  permitted  her  to  recei\-e 
visitors  within  bounds,  so  that,  against  her  meet- 
ing the  officer,  there  was  only  the  objection  that 
he  was  a  strancer  to  iier;  but  upon  so  important  a 
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business  as  was  hinted  at.  this  was  hardK 
ficient  reason  for  her  to  refuse  his  request' 
all,  the  more  she  thought  of  it,  the  more  clearK 
it  became  her  dul\'  to  hear  the  "welcome  news" 
he  bore,  and,  coming  to  a  sudden  resolution,  she 
closed  the  door  and  turned  toward  the  stairs. 

Quite  excited,  Betty  ran  up  to  get  her  coat,  and 
only  came  to  a  clear  realization  of  her  surround- 
ings when  she  burst  into  the  room  and  found  her 
cousin  busiU-  writing. 
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"Come  riglu  in  I"  pxrlaimed  Peg,  looking  up; 
"don't  mind  nie!  My  word!  you  act  as  if  there 
were  a  cyclone  behind  \ou." 

With  an  effort  Betty  pulled  herself  together. 
She  saw  that  a  certain  diplomacy  might  be  neces- 
sary in  dealing  with  this  otitspoken  \oung  relati\'c 
of  hers. 

"I  don't  know  where  >ou  ])ick  u[)  all  yoiu'  slang, 
Peg."  she  said,  disa|)pro\ingly.  At  the  moment 
Betty  felt  herself  immeasuraliK-  older  than  tiie 
girl  at  tile  desk. 

■'{"onie  down  to  earth,  Bett\'  my  dear,"  Peg 
returned  irreverentK'.  "There  's  nobods'  here  to 
imjjress.''  She  knew  all  of  Betty's  moods  from 
long  exi^erience  and  recogni/ed  the  romantic  pose 
at  once. 

"Vou  're  such  a  child,"  Bett\  rem, irked,  with 
unexpected  toleration. 

"Yep,  I  know,"  Peg  agreed  cheerfulK-,  biisih- 
addressing  the  envelop  for  Jack's  letter.  "Hu\ 
I  '11  get  over  it,  old  dear.     What  's  up?" 

"Oh,  nothing.  I  've  finished  practising  and 
1  'ill  going  otitdoors  f(ir  a  while,"  Betty  answered, 
as  indifl'erently  as  she  could,  beginning  to  |iiit  on 
her  coat. 

"All  right!"  cried  Peg,  innocenth',  "I  '11  be 
with  you  in  a  jiffy."  She  sealed  the  ciuelop,  put 
on  the  stamp,  and,  giving  it  a  resounding  slap  to 
make  it  stick,  jumiied  up,  "Come  on.  Be.  I'm 
up  the  old  sewing  and  let  's  all  get  out,"  she 
called,  then  crossed  the  room  to  pee))  into  tlie 
adjoining  chamber.  "Why,  she  is  n't  here,"  Peg 
niurmured,  surprised,  and  turned  to  (luestion 
Betty;  but  the  sight  of  that  young  hub's  evident 
embarrassment  brought  forth  a  long,  low,  bo\ish 
whistle. 

"Oh!     Don't  you  want  me?"  Peg  asked. 

"I  am  going  to  meet  a  gentleman  who  has  a 
message  for  my  ear  alone,"  Bett\-  answered,  with 
all  the  dignity  she  could  assume. 

"Humph!  Sounds  serious!"  Peg  remarked 
flippantly. 

"It  is  serious,"  Belty  went  on  earnestly.  ",\ 
life  that  is  dear  to  me  hangs  in  the  balance." 

":\  life  that  is  dear  to  you,"  Peg  began,  and 
then  burst  out  laughing.  "Is  it  a  man  with  a 
cure  ftjr  the  llii.  Bett\'.''"  she  iiuiuired  gailv. 

"Not  at  all,"  Betty  rei)lied,  anno\c<l  ai  this 
unseemly  li-vit\-.  "The  man  i^  an  ntViri'r  ;iii(l  a 
gentleman." 

With  her  head  in  the  air  Betty  started  toward 
the  door;  but  Peg.  with  a  cry  of  snr|)riseand  alaini, 
seized  her  cousin's  arm. 

"Hold  on,  Betl\,"  she  whispered;  "is  it  ih.u 
Ingli'-h  oflicer  who  was  here  last  night?" 

"N'es,  it  is,"  said  Betty,  dolianth-. 

"Hush!"  nHiminrefl  Peg,  with  an  api)rehen--i\i' 
glance    oxer    her    shoulder.     "Wait    a    inomenl. 


Betty,"  and  crossing  quickly  she  looked  into  Be's 
room  again.  Then  she  closed  the  communicating 
door.     "Be  must  n't  know,"  she  whispered. 

Bcll>-,  quite  nnstirted  by  Peg's  action,  frowned 
at  her  cousin  with  growing  resentment. 

"What  has  Be  to  do  with  it?"  she  asked  irri- 
tably. 

"1-Aer\  thing!"  Peg  replied,  her  usually  gay 
spirits  gi\ing  place  to  solemn  earnestness. 

"Nonsense!"  Bett\'  retorted,  "lie  wished  to 
see  me.     He  said  nothing  of  Be." 

IVg  liesitatetl  an  instant  before  replying.  She 
liked  Betl>'  immenseh'  and  would  have  trusted 
her  without  hesitation  with  any  cont'idences  in- 
\ol\ing  ouK'  herself.  In  spite  of  her  cotisiTi's 
romantic  tendencies  and  her  occasional  periods  of 
li.uight\'  aloofness,  Peg  knew  her  to  be  realU 
sensible;  but  she  would  rather  not  ha\e  told  an>' 
one  of  the  circumstances  she  fell  il  necessar\'  to 
ki"ei>  from  Be. 

However,  she  was  greatly  disturbed  al  this  new 
move  of  faplain  Badger's.  I'liless  Betty  was 
w.irned,  she  cciuld  not  dei)en(l  upon  her  to  stand 
between  Be  and  this  man.  He  had  evideiilK 
com  inced  Betty  of  the  urgency  of  his  mission,  and 
Peg  w.is  now  sure  that  it  was  the  olhcer's  inlcn- 
lion  to  secure  a  meeting  with  Beatrice  thidugh 
Bellv'.  Whate\er  ha])]iened.  Peg  was  resolved 
lh.it   this  must  be  preNciited  for  the  time  being. 

"Tell  me.  Belly,  what  <iid  he  sa\'  to  \du.''" 
Peg  ijleaded,  with  an  earnestness  that  impressed 
her  cousin  against  her  will. 

"He  assured  me  he  had  most  important  news," 
Betty  responded  reluctanlK.  "I  don't  see  what 
il  has  to  do  with  >-ou  or  Be.  lie  iiisi'-ted  that  il 
was  for  my  ear  alone." 

"Hum!"  mused  Peg,  thoilghtfulK',  "\\  hei<> 
is  he  now.-'" 

"On  the  lawn,"  said  Belly.  "He  was  very 
courteous  and  calU'd  me  'm.ulcnioiselle'  most 
respectfully." 

The  word  had  stuck  in  Betl\'s  mind,  assuming 
in  lu-r  thoughts  a  new  signilicance,  as  one  might 
sav  "Princess  "  or  "Countess,"  and  she  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  speak  of  il  lo  Peg.  But 
to  that  N'oung  lady  it  con\e\ed  no  such  meaning. 

"Why  should  he  have  called  you  inademoi- 
M-Ue/"  -.he  (lueslioned,  with  a  wrinkled  forehead. 
"Ill-  is  n't  I-~rench — he  's  Fnglish." 

"  I  took  it  as  an  added  ni;irk  of  respect,"  Belly 
explaiin-d  modeslly.  But  Peg  scarcely  lie.ird  her. 
.\  new  light  was  breaking  lo  dispel  the  clouds  of 
perplexity  that  lilletl  her  thoughts. 

"I  see  it  now!"  she  cried;  "he  thought  von 
were  Be!" 

Betty  drew  back,  distinctly  resentful  al  this 
suggestion.  "That  's  utter  non.sensc,"  she  re- 
torted.    "I  don't  look  in  the  least  like  Beatrice." 
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"l)l  course  \ou  (Um'l."  I'c^  agrciMl,  "lull  he 
(luc.N  n't  know  that." 

"How  do  \ini  kiKiw  iiu  docs  n't.-'"  doiiuiii<lcd 
Hitl\.  petiikiiitl\ . 

"Bocaiise  he  lhoi[i;lil  I  was  15c  last  iii!;hl,"  I'ci; 
explained. 

"Really?"  s;iid  Bett\-.  hegiiiniiig  lo  be  iiii- 
pressed.     "That  's  \ery  liini\\-.  1  think." 

"No,  il  is  n't  wln'n  \oii  slop  lo  eonsidei'  il.' 
Peg  went  on  luirriedK  .  "lie  's  lieeii  told  that 
two  gills  li\e  here,  Be  and  1.  I.asl  night  he  found 
out  that  /  was  n'l  she,  so  he  i-oneluded  ih.it.  ot 
eoiirse,  _v()«  were." 

"But  why  iloes  he  want  lo  see  her.^  '  Betty 
asked,  and,  after  a  moment's  thought,  Peg  de- 
cided she  must  lake  her  cousin  wholK  into  her 
confidence. 

"There  is  n't  a  great  de.il  to  tell.  Hetl\,"  she 
liegan,  and  then  related  all  the  circumstances  of 
her  inter\  iew  with  Captain  Badger  on  the  previous 
evening.  "Thai  's  all  there  is  to  il,"  she  ended, 
drawing  a  hurried  breath. 

"And  >ou  told  us  he  wanted  lo  know  about  one 
of  the  girls  in  the  school,"  said  Betty  accusingly. 

"Well,  that  was  true,"  Peg  protested.  "Be  is 
one  of  the  girls  in  the  school,  is  n't  she.''  But 
never  mind  that.  1  called  up  Cousin  Bart  this 
morning,  and  he  said  1  'd  done  just  the  right 
thing:  that  the  whole  business  looked  queer,  and 
not  to  let  Be  see  the  man  under  any  circum- 
stances." 

"But  if  he  knows  about  her  brother  the  mar- 
(luis,"  Betty  began. 

"Yes.  1  know  what  \ou  're  going  to  say,"  Peg 
interrupted.  "We  ought  lo  find  out  what  he 
knows." 

"That  's  impossible,  if  he  won't  tell  anybody 
but  Be,"  Betty  replied,  starting  to  lake  ofT  her 
cloak. 

"Wait,  Bett\!"  cried  Peg,  suddenK-.  "1  begin 
to  see  a  real  light.     Put  on  your  coat  again." 

"What  for?"  demanded  Bctt\'. 

"Because  >ou  're  going  to  keep  \i(ur  appoint- 
ment with  this  British  ofificer!  " 

For  a  moment  or  more  after  this  aimoinice- 
ment  the  two  girls  looked  at  each  other  in  silence. 
Peg's  eyes  were  sparkling;  but  Betty  shrank  from 
the  ordeal  she  saw  looming  ahead  of  her, 

"Peg,  I  can't!"  .she  murmured. 

"Of  course  you  can,  Betty,  and  what  's  more, 
\ou  must,"  Peg  insisted.  "If  this  man  knows 
about  Louis,  he  has  no  right  to  conceal  it.  It  's 
cruel." 

"But  he  '11  know  I  'm  not  Be,"  Belt\-  protested, 
shaking  her  head. 

"Why  should  he?"  Peg  urged,  lie  's  perfectly 
sure  that  you  arc  Be,  and  why  should  n't  he  go 
on  belie\ing  it?    There  's  been  a  French  go\er- 


ness  in  \  our  house  since  \ou  were  a  l),ib>-,  and  \ou 
cm  rattle  off  French  as  fast  as  Be  can.  .Ml  \ou 
lui\f  In  do  is  lo  mix  U])  your  Fnglish  a  little,  as 
she  does.  Just  say  'ne\air'  and  'wiz'  and  sjjread 
out  your  hands  and  shrug  and — oh,  Betty,  come 
on!     Be  a  sport!     Of  cniir.sc  you  can  do  il." 

Peg  was  growing  more  and  more  excited  e\ery 
moment;  but  Bett\'  shook  her  head  dubiously. 

"1  don't    dare!"  she  wailed.     "Stippose  he — " 

"l>on'l  su])posc  an\lhing  of  the  kind,"  Peg  cut 
in.  "just  go  out  and  don't  undeceive  him,  ^'on 
( ,in  do  it  ,ill  right.  You  were  read>-  enough  a 
while  ,igo." 

"Then  I  expected  something  i)crferll\  thrilling, 
,uid  that  ga\e  me  courage,"  Bell>'  conlessed 
li.inkh . 

"\\m  11  gel  more  thrills  out  ol  il  this  wa\," 
Peg  pointed  out;  and  then,  more  soberK',  "besides, 
\ou  ought  to  go  on  Be's  account.  You  may  be 
able  to  find  out  definiteK'  whether  Louis  de  Sou- 
lange  is  ali\e  or  dead.  You  see,  Bett\',  you  must 
iiiiikc  \otirself  do  it.  We  don't  dare  let  her  see 
this  stranger  who  might  gi\e  her  a  shock  that 
would  kill  her." 

"When  you  think  of  il  ihat  \va>-,  I  supjiose  I 
must,"  Bett\-  agreed,  "but  I  wish  )ou  were  com- 
ing with  me." 

"So  do  L"  Peg  answered  mournfully,  "but 
that  's  out  of  the  question.  He  knows  me,  and 
he  would  n't  talk.  No,  you  'II  have  to  go  alone. 
I  '11  be  wild  till  you  get  back  to  tell  me  about  it." 

Bett>'  started,  but  at  the  door  she  halted  and 
came  back. 

"What  's  the  matter  now?"  Peg  demanded. 

"Suppose,"  said  Bett\-,  "he  pledges  me  to 
secrecN?     I  won't  be  able  lo  tell  an\body." 

"JimpU',  that  's  so!"  cried  Peg,  blankh-,  "1 
ne\er  thought  of  that.  And  he  's  sure  to  make 
\ou  promise  not  to  breathe  a  word  of  what  he 
tells  you.     Hum!     Let 's  see." 

She  took  a  turn  or  two  about  the  room,  puzzling 
over  this  new  jiroblem,  while  Betl\-  watched  her, 
hoping  perhaps  that  the  new  difVicully  might 
pro\e  a  means  for  her  to  escape  an  adventure  that 
no  longer  api)eared  romantic. 

But  again  she  was  doomed  lo  disappointment. 
Peg  .seized  her  sweater  and  hurriedly  dragged  it 
over  her  head. 

"You  know  the  bench  b>-  the  spring-house 
door?"  she  asked,  her  tousled  locks  emerging 
from  the  neck  of  the  sweater.  "Take  him  there, 
only  go  slow  and  gi\e  me  time  to  get  inside. 
There  1  can  hear  every  word  he  says!  It  does  n't 
appeal  to  ni\'  sense  of  honor,  exacth',  but  il  he  's 
all  right,  il  can  do  no  harm,  and  if  he  is  n'l,  well-:- 
all  's  fair  in  war,  and  Be's  happiness  is  a  cause 
worth  fighting  for." 

"That  's  true!"  exclaimed  Bettv,  "and  il  will 
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he  a  romfort  to  know  you  re  there.  It  >  a  great 
idea."  The  girl's  rourage  returned  with  the  real- 
ization that  tinder  this  plan  she  would  ha\e  Peg 
near  in  case  ot  need. 

"Then  I  'ni  olT  In-  ihc  back  way.  Take  v'our 
time."  .Ancl  with  this  I'uial  admonition  Peg  clat- 
tered down  the  stair^. 

A  moment  or  two  later  Betty,  leeling  \er\'  con- 
spicuous and  alone,  went  out  of  the  front  door  of 
the  lodge  and  started  up  the  dri\ewa\-  toward 
Denewood.  She  half  hoped  that  the  British  cap- 
tain would  ha\-e  grown  tired  of  waiting;  but  she 
saw  him  at  once,  his  e\es  fixed  in  her  direction. 
.\t  sight  of  her,  he  adxanced  quickh'  to  meet  her. 

"I  thought  you  were  ne\er  coming."  were  his 
Ursi  words,  spoken  with  a  hint  of  impatience. 

"1  come  as  soon  ,is  I  ran."  Betty  answered, 
with  as  good  .in  imper-onation  of  Re  ,'is  she  could 
manage. 

"I  am  glad  you  .uc  here.  an\\\ay,"  the  man 
agreed  more  graciously,  "but  there  is  so  mucli 
to  c.Npiain.  and  so  much  to  do  after  I  ha\e  ex- 
plained, th.it  I  feel  ,i>  if  we  ha<l  n't  ,i  minute  to 
waste." 

"I  am  most  .mxious  to  'ear  what  \'0U  'a\  e  to 
tell  me."  Betlv'  laltererl.  She  was  indeed  a  good 
French  scholar;  but  this  ga\  e  her  slight  conhdencc 
that  her  impriMuplu  imitation  would  lie  successful. 

"I  am  anxious  to  tell  you."  the  otiicer  replied 
qtiickb';  "but  first  of  all  I  must  introduce  m\self. 
1  am  Ciiil.iin  Badger  of  the  [British  .\rmy  an<l 
li,i\e  come  ,ill  the  u;i\'  Irom  l.ngland  to  .see  you 

■  m  an  import.iut  and  delicate  mission.  I  tried  lo 
M-e  you  hist  night,  but  yotir  cotisin  pre\-ented  me." 

".\h,  .she  could  not  'a\e  under^tan'.  "  Beit\ 
murmured. 

"Perhaps  not."  answered  (aptaiti  Badgei. 
"Init  she  seemed  a  most  stubborn  \oung  person 
.ind  I  ha\e  no  wish  lo  meet  her  again.  That  is 
wh\'  I  asked  \ou  lo  come  out  here  so  that  we 
might  not  be  interrupted.  Is  there  not  some 
place  where  we  can  sil  <lown?  Mv-  slor>'  isr.ither 
a  long  one." 

This  was  pkning  directly  into  Bett\'s  handN 
,nid  she  lost  no  time  in  taking  ad\antage  of  it. 

".\h,  i  know  the  \er\'  spot."  she  murmured. 
"It  is  b\'  the  spring-'ouse." 

'T.uod!"  sail!  Captain  Badger,  "let's  hurr\  !" 
But  this  did  not  suit  Betlx's  i)lans  quite  so  well. 
She  remembered  Peg's  instructions  and  did  not 
h.lsten  her  s(eps  to  follow  those  f)f  the  iinp.ilient 

■  .iptain. 

"It  is  ne,u .  this  >pring-'ouse."  ^hc  -,ii(l  wiih  .i 
-mile.  "We  'a\e  no  need  to  run.  If  some  oiu- 
-ec  us.  lhe\  (liink  there  is  .i  lire  and  w  ill  come  too." 

"There  's  something  in  thai."  Badger  ,igj-eod. 
.lud  -lowed  his  -Iride-  lo  ihc  uie,i-.ure  o|  her  r.itln-i 
dilibcrate  pam. 


"^'ou  were  in  the  war' "  Bett>-  asked,  to  make 
con\ersation. 

"I  was.  Mademoiselle."  he  replied.  "It  i- 
because  I  was  in  the  war  that  I  am  here  now." 

She  ga\'e  him  a  look  of  wonder  that  was  noi 
assumed. 

"I  do  not  think  I  understand.  "  said  Bcttx'. 
"How  does  the  war  bring  \-ou  lo  herc.^"  She, 
held  out  her  hand  with  a  little  foreign  gesture  she 
had  often  seen  Be  use. 

"Because  it  brought  me  to  \'ou  with  news. 
Mademoiselle,"  he  replied. 

".And  is  there  not  the  post  and  the  telegraph.' " 
Betty  asked,  growing  more  confident  and  a  I  cMse 
as  she  played  her  part. 

"Proof  of  good  faith  on  both  sides  w.is  neces- 
sar\',"  he  remarked,  his  tone  hardening. 

For  a  moment  Bett>'s  heart  sank. 

"My  good  faith"  she  half  slultered;  "do  \ou 
question  it?"  It  seemed  to  her  that  this  man 
walking  at  her  side  had  known  all  along  that  she 
was  not  Beatrice  de  .Soulange  and  was  now  pre- 
paring to  punish  her  for  tlie  deception  she  had 
tried  lo  impose  iipion  him. 

"It  is  far  from  m\'  thought  lo  question  >ouv 
faith.  Mademoiselle."  His  words  brought  the 
assurance  Rett\-  needed  .ind  she  breathed  more 
freely. 

rhe\  .i|iproached  the  s|>ring-house.  and  Bettv'. 
with  a  glance  at  the  summer-house,  noted  that 
there  were  seNeral  members  of  the  faculty'  inside 
and  ne\er  doubted  that  they  were  fully  aware  of 
her  and  the  uniformed  man  at  her  side.  But  she 
was  too  intent  upon  the  part  she  was  pla>ing  to 
speculate  upon  their  comment-,  il  indeed  llie\ 
made  ,in\  . 

"Il  is  here."  she  said  to  the  captain,  indicating 
,1  l)ench.  "We  sh.ill  not  be  disturb'.  It  is  an 
excellent  ]ilace.  \esr'" 

The  oftic-er  glanced  about  him  as  if  lo  assure 
himself  that  ihe\'  could  not  be  o\'erheard. 

"Who  ,ire  those  people?"  he  asked,  indicating 
ihe  sun-|iarlor  .md  measuring  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  small  structures  with  his  e\'e. 

"  rhe\'  are  teachers  of  the  school."  Belt)'  re- 
plied. "It  is  their  own  little  'ouse  and  the  girls 
,ire  not  .illowed  there." 

"And  lhe\  are  out  ot  ear-shot  it  we  don't 
shoul."  murmured  the  British  officer,  hall  lo  him- 
self.    ".\nd  this  place."  he  added  in  a  louder  tmie 

"Il  is  ,in  ol'.  ol'  spring-'ouse  that  has  mu  been 
use'  for  years  and  years."  Betl\'  answered. 

With  a  quick  stride  Captain  Badger  went  lo 
the  door  and  Betty's  heart  sank  like  lead  .is  she 
divined  his  intention  W.is  Peg  .iboul  lo  be 
discovered? 

With  a  strong  li.ind  the  captain  lifted  the  l.iich 
.md  pushed,  but   to  Bett\'>^  delighted  surprise  it 
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held  firmly,  ana  the  man,  c\identl\-  qiiile  satisfied, 
turned  to  the  bench. 

"Sit  down.  Mademoiselle,"  he  said.  "I,et  me 
explain  my  errand." 

Betty,  in  something  of  a  llutter.  romplied  with 
his  request. 

"What  would  >ou  tell  me.  Monsieur.''"  she 
asked. 

"We  will  romc  to  that  in  a  moment."  Captain 
Badger  began,  in  a  most  businesslike  tone  as  he 
loo  sat  down;  "but  lirst  of  all  it  is  important  that 
you  siiouid  be  assure<l  that  what  I  tell  >ou  has  the 
authority  of  truth.  I  promised  that  I  would 
make  my  good  faith  jilain  to  \ou.  M\'  name  and 
rank  arc  of  little  moment,  for  this  will  set  all  \o\ir 


doubts  at  rest."  While  he  was  speaking  he  had 
put  a  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  as  he  finished  he 
.  held  it  out,  palm  upward,  in  front  of  Betty. 

Curiousb-  she  leaned  forward  to  see  what  lay 
thereon.  It  was  a  heavy  circle  of  gold  set  with  a 
large  sapphire  upon  which  was  carved  the  figure 
of  a  cupid.'  On  each  side  of  the  central  stone  she 
caught  the  flash  of  diamonds.  For  an  instant 
she  held  her  breath,  for  though  she  had  never 
set  eves  upon  it  before,  she  had  read  of  it  man\' 
times. 

"Captain  Badger!"  she  cried,  "it  is  the  Sou- 
l.mge  ring  I" 

"Hush!  Not  so  loud."  niurniured  the  captain, 
■ind  his  hand  closed  upnn  tlir-  trinket  with  ,i  snap. 


ARBOR    DA^' 

Bv  F.LLE.N    MAMA 


Sister  Eliz.\beth,  Bobby,  and  I, 

We  're  all  just  as  tired  as  can  be! 
But  nobody  minds,  for  wo  '\c  had  a  grand  time, 

And  we  '\c  each  of  us  planted  a  tree! 

Ft  is  n't  so  easy  to  dig  if  you  're  small. 

So  we  could  n't  quite  manage  alone; 
."\nd  Daddx-.  he  helped,  but  he  sa\s  we  worked 
well' 

.\nd  the  trees  shall  be  trul>-  our  own. 

He  put  in  the  first  one — a  stout  little  oak; 

Elizabeth's  tree  was  a  pine; 
.And  Bobby,  he  planted  a  prett\'  white  birch; 

\\  hile  I  chose  a  maple  for  mine. 


.\nd  Daddy  said  "Washington"  fitted  an  oak— 
1 1  ■was  such  a  reliable  tree ! 

Sister  liked  "Santa  Claus"  best  (or  her  pine — 
'T  would  be  "Christmasy"  all  through  the  year. 

Bobb>-  said  "Dadd\'"  must  stand  for  his  tree; 
.\nd  mine  is  named  "Grandmother  Dear." 

"Washington."    "Santa    Claus,"    "Grandmother 
Dear,  " 

And  "Daddy" — a  beautiful  row! 
^^'e  '11  water  and  tend  them  and  watch  e\er\-  day 

To  notice  how  fast  they  will  grow. 


Just  now,  we  're  afraid  they  look  dreadfully  slow, 
But  Daddy  says  "Wait!  and  >ou  '11  see. 
Then  we  thought  'l  would  be  nice  to  gi\e  each       rii.it  some  da>-  you  '11  sit  in  their  shade  and  be 
one  a  name —  proud 

.Much  more  interesting,  you  see;  Of  the  time  when  each  jihinted  .i  tree!" 


LIMERICKS   IN   "SIMPLIFIED  SPELLING" 

B\   GEORGE   C.   CASSARi:) 


.•\n  acrobat  once  tried  to  CCC 
The  bar  of  a  flying  trapPPP, 

But  he  missed,  for  A  B 

Tried  to  sting  him.  U  C; 
Bar-ring  that,  he  could  do  it  vith  EEE. 


.\  merchant  went  over  the  CCC 
To  China,  to  learn  about  TTT. 

He  got  ver>-  \"\A', 

But  he  ruined  his  HI 
In  (r^■ing  to  master  ChinEEE. 
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AM  a  bull  pup,  niosth'  uliitr, 
Save  for  two  spots  I  would  lie. 

A  figure  fine,  though  I  Ml  admit 
'T  is  plumper  Ih.iu  it  should  be. 

And  thoush  ui\-  folk  ha\e  loaded  me 
With  all  kinds  of  attention. 

And  doting  are  as  I  rould  \vi>li. 
In  manner  and  intention, 

All  I  have  heard  since  puppyhood 
(.At  two  months  old  I  knew  them) 

.Are  tales  about  the  dog  the>'  had 
Before  I  happened  to  them. 

They  've  talked  of  her  till  I  am  glad 

I  ne\'er,  never  met  her — 
She  did  the  things  1  cannot  do, 

.\nd  what  1  do,  did  belter. 


<.'^. 


She  carried  things  iijistairs  and  down. 

\\\-nt  e\erywhere  the\-  'd  send  her. 
She  ale  her  food  more  daintiK'. 

I  ler  ligure  was  more  slender. 


.\nd.  though  I  M\\  .111  ".uigel  imp," 
.\  "|i'ecious  doggunis,  bless  it!" 

1  'ill  "nut  the  dog  that  Peggy  was,"' 
\\  itli  >adness  ihev  confess  it. 

This  was  the  sIi.kIow  im  m\-  life — 

One  e\er  darker  growing — 
The  da\-  .\unt  i5ess  and  little  Jane 
Were  t(i  the  circus  guing. 

.\nd  tiiough  1  danced  ,md  wagged  to  go, 
V'sed  all  kinds  of  |)ersuasion, 

.\unt  Bess  had  fears  I  miglil  be  lust 
On  such  a  wild  occasion. 


So.  artfulK'  I  curled  me  up 
To  wait  till  they  had  started. 

Tr>  ing  to  look  most  sorrowful. 

Wronged,  injured,  and  downhearted. 

l"or  jane  had  lold  me  all  lhc\-  'd  see  — 
Bright  cars  with  hor.ses  prancing, 

t'lowiis,  ponies,  dogs  and  acrobats, 
With  men  (in  tight-ropes  dancing. 

.\iid  we  h.ul  looked  at  posters  red 

Intil  1  had  my  head  full 
t)f  tigers,  bears,  and  lions,  loo — 

Thau  an\-  beast  more  dreadful. 
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Of  roursp  I  knew — at  least  Jane  said — 
They  were  kept  tight  in  cages, 

But  could  they  not  break  down  those  bars 
Sometime  in  frantic  rages? 


And  I  had  but  a  license  tag! 

Quite  faint,  almost  despairing, 
I  leaned  against  the  nearest  leg 

And — then  felt  some  one  staring! 


And — well — my  place  is  by  Jane's  side 
To  keep  her  safe  from  danger. 

And  any  thought  of  staying  home 
Was  to  m\'  mind  a  stranger. 


It  was  a  terrier,  white  like  me. 
But  not  the  least  relation; 

Not  bull,  but  fox — a  breed  for  which 
I  have  no  admiration. 


I  may  have  nodded  when  they  'd  gone. 

Past  scruples  all  forsaking, 
The  way  I  reached  that  circus  lot 

Was  simply  record-breaking. 


He  ran  about  in  circles  wide 

With  gay  and  sportive  prancing — 

And  strutted  round  in  playfulne.ss 
He  meant  to  be  entrancing. 


'T  was  tlien  I  feared  rtu'  plan  to  find 
.\unt  Bess  was  an  illusion. 

I  could  not  wag  my  tail  out  straight, 
I"nr  crowding  and  confu.sion! 


And  this  I  learned:  his  name  was  Tips; 

He  was  considered  peerless 
In  "Casey's  Dog  and  Pony  Show" 

For  clever  stunts  and  fearless. 


I  reached  the  door,  and,  listening,  learned 
From  the  big  man  at  the  wicket 

That  one  could  ne\cr  get  inside 
Unless  one  had  .i  ticket ! 


Wk 


A  juggler  he,  and  most  expert, 
.At  high  jumps  never  balking, — 

Not  even  through  two  hoops  or  three,- 
A  fiend  at  wire-walking. 


A    LiALL.\D-'ll<-\NbL  AllL)    I  ROM     1111     CAMM 
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For  any  but  the  foremost  place 
He  (elt  himself  unfitted, 

And  Casey's  show  could  not  go  on 
Without  him,  he  admitted. 


I  clasped  ni\-  paws  in  ecstasy 
(This  was  the  chance;  I  knew  it) 

And  asked;  "Oh,  can  you  walk  on  wire? 
I  'd  like  to  see  you  do  it." 

Then,  puffed  with  pride,  he  took  ine  where 

'T  was  eas\'  1(j  crawl  under, 
And  in  the  tent  I  found  myself. 

Looking  about  in  wonder. 

lor  ne\er  have  1  >een  ~uch  crowds 
As  sat  there,  pea  nut -chewing,  ' 

Or  known  such  stunts  as  in  the  rings 
Those  circus  stars  were  doing! 


/-(Tc 


\\\  1  liad  e\es  for  but  une  ihini;, 
.\nd  there  at  last  I  spied  her— 

Not  fi\ e  \ards  from  me  sat  Aunt  Bess 
With  little  Jane  bes-de  her. 

I  altncsi  ran  to  her  at  once. 

But  felt  some  liesitation; 
1  knew  my  coining  would  not  meet 

With  too  much  approbation. 

So  paused;  when  sliarp  there  came  a  ^uund 
.\  shout — a  scream — a  roaring  1 

And  through  a  teiil  door  just  ahead 
.\  dozen  men  came  pouring. 


1  here,  close  behind  the  fleeing  men  -  - 

Ah,  can  they  all  oui-pacc  it? 
Although  my  black  spots  both  turned  pale. 

My  heart  beat  high  to  face  it. 

And  rose  the  >i)irit  uf  the  race 

Of  which  1  am  a  scion — 
There,  through  the  doorway  came  two  bear- 

And  a  Xumidian  lion  I 

How  ihe\  got  loose,  ii  niaiier-.  not, 
B\  ?ome  weak  cage  door  breaking. 

But  to  .\unt  Bess  and  little  Jane 

Their  way  they  straight  were  making. 


,il    II 


The  lulk  fell  baik  and  left  llie  two, 
\\  ith  speed  that  terror  gave  them. 

And  Jane,  clasped  in  Aunt  Bessie's  arm^. 
rhe\  crouched  with  none  to  save  tliem. 

\ii  u>e  to  turn  Id   1  ii)>.      IK-  llei.1. 

fhat  hero  so  rampageous'. 
><)  bra\  e,  so  bold  when  all  \va;  well ! 
On  'icirc  so  courageous  I 

So — without  pau>e  1   l.iuiuhed  mysell; 

1  caught  the  llr~t  bear  -.quarely. 
Right  in  his  furr\   "tiunmy-tum" 

And  put  him  dui  nio>i  lairK'. 

1  ^ei/ed  llu'  next,  and  into  ~lneds 
1  siin|)l\'  lore  tho?e  bear  tlanks, 

.\nd  for  a  minute  I  was  just 
.\s  good  as  Douglas  Fairbank^. 
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Then  round  I  whirled,  the  lion  faced 
Who,  stopped  by  his  amazement, 

Stood  with  his  savage  orbs  on  me 
III  stoni  and  fierco  appraisement. 


f'K 


.\nd  to  my  e>cs  his  mighty  head 
Seemed  almost  to  grow  bigger — 

.\nd  naught  stood  twixt  those  jaws  and  Jane 
But  m>-  plump,  panting  figurel 

Then  such  a  fur\-  filled  my  breast 
My  hair  stood  up  with  passion! 

I  .irched  my  back,  prepared  to  stand 
.\nd  die  in  any  fashion. 

1  did  not  turn  where  crouched  Aunt  Bess 

With  stony  face  and  tearless; 
I  stood  and  ga\e  him  look  for  look 

\\  ith  furious  eye  and  fearless. 

.\nd  look  for  look  I  stared  him  down; 

I  saw  a  fear  awaken — 
His  fierce  eyes  fell — with  tremb-l-ings 

His  might>-  form  was  shaken. 

.\nd  round  he  turned,  and  off  he  ran, 
U'ith  haste  that  set  me  blinking. 

His  tasselcd  tail  between  his  legs. 
Off  to  his  prison  slinking. 

Then  Aunt  Bess  clasped  me  to  her  breast 

.And  said  with  tearful  fervor, 
"Peg  ne'er  could  do  as  you  have  done. 


(  lose  in  m\-  neck  she  hid  her  face, 

Striving  her  sobs  to  smother, 
.\nd  with  one  paw  I  patted  her. 

While  wild  crowds  shook  the  other. 

The\-  cheered  and  shook  until  my  cheeks 

Both  tingled  as  my  leg  did — 
When  sharp  a  \oice  cut  through  the  sound: 

"  He  does  n't  snore  as  Peg  did." 


My  precious,  bra\e  preserver! 


V: 
/ 


I  started  up,  then  I  awoke — 
Yes,  reader,  /  'rf  been  dreaming.' 

.Aunt  Bess  and  Jane  stood  there,  returned; 
.\11  had  been  idle  seeming. 

I  spoke  just  once, — my  \oicc  a-shake 
Ere  I  could  quite  command  it,-- 

One  little  bark,  that  did  no  harm. 
Jane  did  not  unller^tand  it. 

Feelings  there  are  for  which  no  words 

Ha\e  ever  been  created. 
Emotions  too,  which,  if  expressed, 

Must  first  be  expurgated. 


THE  WATCH  TOWER 

.1   Review  of  Current  Events 
By  EDWARD   N.  TEALL 


REPARATION 


Reparation  mearib,  literalh-,  the  act  of  repairing. 
You  can  repair  damage,  but  not  ruin.  Germany 
aimed  at  destruction.  She  left  nothing  to  repair, 
where  she  had  her  way.  Over  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  fertile  land  she  spread  desolation.  She 
spared  nothing  that  she  could  destroy.  "Repara- 
tion" seems  a  strange  word  to  appl\-  to  what 
Germany  owes  the  world,  and  especially  France. 
With  regard  to  property,  "replacement"  might 
be  a  better  word.  With  regard  to  the  li\es  ^he 
took,  no  word  fits. 

As  individuals,  we  can  pity  individual  Germans 
who  suffer.  As  nations,  the  peoples  can  check 
their  righteous  wrath  by  the  consideration  that 
perhaps  if  Germany  were  made  to  pay  her  bill  in 
full,  she  would  go  bankrupt,  and  the  other  nations 


might  follow  her  to  fmancial  ruin.  Thai  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  right  \iew,  but  it  is  a  possible  one. 

Again,  other  nations  might  feel  that  if  they  put 
too  great  a  burden  on  CJermany,  her  efforts  to 
meet  the  requirement  might  carry  her  back  to 
dangerous  prosperity  and  power.  This  \iew,  too, 
is  slightly  slantendicular,  but  it  has  been  ex- 
]:)ressed. 

Only  by  such  considerations  as  these,  if  by  any, 
ought  the  victims  of  German  greed  for  conquest 
to  be  guided  in  their  endeavors  to  fix  the  amount 
that  Germain'  should  p&y  to  those  who  defeated 
her  monstrous  armies.  This  is  the  way  The 
Watch  Tower  man  felt  about  it  as,  late  in  Feb- 
ruary, the  representati\es  of  the  Allies  gathered 
at  London  for  the  Reparations  Conference. 

In  England,  organized  labor  had  protested 
against  hea\-y  indemnities.     Its  representati\es 
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affirmed  that  to  require  "an  immense  tribute" 
from  Germanj-  would  be  to  "impo\erish  Britain's 
customers"  so  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  bu>' 
I^ritish  goods.  In  France,  there  was  conflict  be- 
tween tlie  desire  to  see  Ciermany  made  to  "toe 
tlie  mark"  and  the  fear  that  if  tlie  liill  were  made 
too  heav>', — that  is,  anywhere  near  tlie  amount 
of  the  moral  obligation, 
— German)-  would  gi\e 
up  and  go  Bolshevist. 
Italy  was  perhaps  more 
concerned  over  her  liome 
problems  than  over  any 
others.  .America  was  still 
ofticially  at  war  with 
Germany.  German  \ 
herself  was  still  sulky  and 
ugly.  And  ever)bod\ 
e\er\\vhere  was  wonder- 
ing just  what  the  new 
Administration  would  do 
when  it  came  into  power. 
It  almost  seemed  as  if 
things  had  been  easier  to 
understand  and  lessdifli 
cult  to  endure  when  thi- 
war  was  still  going  on! 

THE  CONFERENCE 
WITH  THE  TURKS 

In  addition  to  the  Repa- 
rations Conference,  there 
was  in  London,  in  thr 
closing  days  of  Febriiar>-. 
a  conference  on  the 
Treat\' of Sexres.  Greect- 
and  Turkey  were  ex- 
pected to  be  very  much 
to  the  front  in  this 
meeting. 

France  and  Fngland 
were  not  at  all  friendK 
to  the  restored  king  of 
Greece.  His  friendship 
for  Germany  during  the 
Great  War  could  not 
easily  be  forgotten.     It 

was  most  interesting  to  hear  that  ex-Premier 
\'cnizelos  would  cooperate  with  the  delegates 
from  the  Greek  royal  Government.  It  looked  as 
if  the  king  were  trying  to  hide  behind  Venizelos; 
but  the  former  prime  minister  was  n't  the  sort  of 
man  to  he  "uscfl." 

Turkey  had  a  supposed-to-be  Government  at 
Constantinople,  and  a  real  one  at  .\ngora.  The 
Turkish  delegates  were  siiid  to  ha\e  a  program 
thai   called    (modestly)    for  Turkey's  economic 


independence  within  her  "natural  boundaries," 
whatever  they  are,  and  an  extensive  revision  of 
the  treaty. 

By  the  time  you  read  this  you  will  know  more 
about  this  conference  than  we  know  now;  but  in 
February  it  seemed  hard  to  tell  who  really  did 
"win  the  war"! 
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IN   THE   LAND  OF  THE   PYRA>nDS 

I.ORn  MiLNER,  formerly  secretary  for  the  colonies 
in  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  submitted 
in  Februarv-  a  report  on  his  investigation  of  .-Xnglo- 
F'g>ptian  relations.  He  e.xpressed  himself,  force- 
fully, in  favor  of  a  treaty  that  would  give  Egypt 
self-go\ernment  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
for  the  protection  of  British  interests  in  Nile  Land. 
Lord  Milner  declared  that  the  desire  for  self- 
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governmeni  in  Egypt  had  become  too  strong  to 
be  resisted.  His  report  boils  down  to  something 
quite  like  our  American  phrase,  "Eventually — 
\vh\-  not  now?"  Percei\ing  that  there  are  some 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  turning  Eg\-pt  over  to 
the  Eg>-ptians,  he  still  belie\-es  that  England  has 
at  this  time  an  opportunity  too  good  to  be  lost. 
Later  on,  it  might  not  be  possible  to  get  so  good 
an  exchange  in  the  way  of  concessions  from  the 
Egyptians. 

•The  report  stated  that  the  bitterness  of  feeling 
which  caused  disorders  in  Egypt  had-  died  out. 

IN   SOUTH  AFRICA 

Gener.\l  J.JiN  Smuts  of  South  Africa  has  had  a 
most  interesting  career.  You  will  find  it  worth 
your  while  to  "look  him  up." 

One   of   his   greatest    triumphs  was  scored   in 

February,  when 
the  South  .African 
Party,  of  which  he 
i-.  the  leader,  won 
,1  decisive  victory 
in  the  general  elec- 
tions. There  had 
lieen  a  strong 
movement  for  in- 
ilependence;  that 
is  to  say,  for  seces- 
sion from  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  and 
the  establishment 
of  a  separate  gov- 
irument.  General 
Smuts  and  his 
I  party  advocated 
self-go\'ernmenl 
within  the  Empire. 
Jan  Smuts  fought  in  the  Boer  War,  and  in  the 
World  War  he  defeated  the  German  forces  in 
South  .\frica.  He  attended  the  Peace  Conference, 
and  urged  the  United  States  to  sign  the  treaty 
and  the  League  Covenant.  He  is  one  of  the 
strong  men  of  this  da\-  and  generation. 

IX   PALESTINE 

The  Allied  Supreme  Council  ga\-e  England  a 
mandate  o\er  Palestine.  That  means — if  the 
League  of  Nations  Council  approves — that  Eng- 
land will  ha\-e  power  in  Palestine  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  new  Jewish  state  there.  The 
British  are  not  altogether  pleased  by  the  award, 
as  a  good  many  folks  think  it  is  a  hea^■^■  responsi- 
bility to  assuine,  without  much  opportunity  for  a 
return. 

The  mandate  says  that  Great  Britain  sliall  be 
responsible  "for  placing  the  country  under  such 
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political,  administrati\e,  and  economic  condi- 
tions as  will  secure  the  de\-elopment  of  self- 
governing  institutions  and  the  safeguarding  of 
the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  all  inhabitants, 
irrespective  of  race  or  religion."  Religious  free- 
dom is  to  be  guaranteed,  and  each  community  is 
to  be  allowed  to  have  schools  conducted  in  its  own 
language. 

A  very  large  part  of  the  present  population  is 
Arabian  and  Mohammedan. 

An  English  financier  is  trying  to  organize  a 
company  to  use  the  River  Jordan  for  electric 
power  and  for  irrigation.  It  certainly-  seems  that 
a  new  era  is  dawning  in  the  Holy  Land. 

IS  JAPAN   OUR  ENEMYP 

The  W.\tch  Tower  has  more  than  once  spokf>n 
about  our  national  relations  with  Japan,  and  has 
alwaj's  expressed  the  hope  that  the  members  and 
Go\ernment  of  each  of  the  two  nations  might  act 
wisely  in  all  matters  of  mutual  concern.  In  the 
first  two  months  of  1921  the  two  countries  were 
watching  each  other  pretty  closel>'. 

There  was  the  matter  of  the  German  cables  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  there  was  the  matter  of  the 
California  Alien  Land  Law.  Our  ambassador  to 
Japan,  Roland  S.  Morris,  who  has  been  in  Wash- 
ington, and  the  Japanese  ambassador  to  the 
Lhiited  States,  Baron  Shidehara,  discussed  this 
Ijroblem.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  asked  Secretary  of  State  Colby  for  a 
report  of  their  di-scussion  of  this  momentous 
problem,  and  Mr.  Colby  declared  that  no  formal 
agreement  had  been  made.  That  will  be  left  lor 
the  new  Administration. 

In  February  a  resolution  was  presented  in  the 
Japanese  House  of  Representati\es,  calling  upon 
the  Government  to  confer  with  the  British  and 
American  Governments  about  methods  of  put- 
ting a  check  on  naval  construction.  The  reso- 
lution was  defeated  by  a  large  \ote,  but  the  Japa- 
nese friends  of  disarmament  announced  that  they 
would  continue  the  fight.  The\-  argtie,  on  the 
practical  side,  that  Japan  cannot  afford  to  build 
and  keep  up  a  huge  fleet;  and  on  the  more  ideal- 
istic side,  that  it  would  be  worth  while  for  Japan 
to  pro\e  to  the  world  that  she  is  not  ruled  by 
militarism. 

.Meanwhile,  Japan  was  sending  more  soldiers 
to  Korea,  and  was  threatened  with  an  outbreak 
in  Formosa.  Some  Americans  denounce  Japan's 
conduct  in  Korea  and  Formosa,  sa>-ing  that  she 
is  oppressing  the  people  of  those  countries.  With 
all  these  things  going  on,  and  a  lively  campaign 
for  woman  suffrage,  as  well  as  negotiations  for  a 
revised  treaty  of  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  the 
statesmen  of  Japan  are  pretty  busy. 
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1  (Joii'i  believe  we  want  lo  tight  Japan,  and  i 
don't  believe  Japan  wants  to  fight  us.  What  a 
loolisli  business  it  would  be  lor  these  two  nations 
to  go  to  war!  The  new  Administration  is  going 
to  "clean  house"  and  get  things  going  right  again 
— and  one  of  its  finest  opportunities  is  right  here, 
in  our  relations  with  Japan. 


l.AHOH     rUOLBLES   IX   SPAIN 

l-.vhK  ^^iuL■e  tlu-  war,  Spain  has  been  ha\ing  eco- 
nomic difficulties  like  those  with  which  we  hax'e 
been  wrfttling  here  in  the  United  States.  There 
ha\e  been  many  outbreaks  of  violence,  and  more 
than  a  hundred  persons 
have  been  killed  or  in- 
jured b>'  Red  terrorists. 

The  charge  was  made 
against  the  Government 
that  it  was  taking  ad- 
\antage  of  the  necessitv 
of  checking  this  \  iolence 
to  limit  the  liberties  of 
the  people  too  far.  Gov- 
ernment officials,  in  these 
times  of  excitement,  need 
extraordinary  wisdom  to 
know  just  where  to  draw 
the  line.  The  world 
seems,  more  than  e\er. 
to  be  divided  into  group> 
of  people  struggling  lor 
different  interests. 

Spain,  like  the  United 
Slates,  has  been  having 
a  tarilT  debate.  Each 
manufacturer  or  trader  is 
willing  to  have  others 
Compete  openly  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  but 
wants  protection  for  his 
own  business:  to  have  raw  materials  for  manu- 
facture in  his  "line"  brought  in  free,  but  to  ha\e 
a  heavy  tax,  or  dui\  ,  placed  upon  imported  goods 
with  w  liich  his  own  will  have  to  compete  at  home. 

The  beet  growers  and  sugar  refiners  in  the  Sara- 
gossa  district  threatened  to  stop  growing  sugar- 
beets  and  to  close  their  factories  unless  the  Gov- 
ernment would  gi\e  up  the  idea  of  lowering  the 
duty  on  sugar  brought  into  Spain  from  other 
countries.  They  say  that  if  sugar  is  imported 
without  having  a  tax  laid  upon  it,  it  will  be  sold 
at  a  lower  price  than  they  can  afiord  to  put  upon 
their  own  product.  They  declare  that  the  work- 
ers in  field  and  faclor\-  are  receiving  such  high 
wages  that  emplovers'  profits  are  at  a  low  mark. 

The  growers  and  refiners  sa\'  to  the  Govern- 
ment:  "If  you   don't   protect   us  by   putting  a 


higher  ta\  on  imports  of  sugar,  you  must  lower 
the  duties  on  other  imports."  The  idea  is  that  all 
imported  materials  and  articles  would  then  be 
sold  cheaper,  and  wages  would  fall. 

The  wa\-  in  which  larifl'  rales  "hitch  up"  with 
wages  and  cost  of  living  illustrates  more  clearly 
perhaps  than  anything  else  the  \ital  relation  be- 
tween the  citizen  and  his  Government. 

YOUNG   BILL  SEWALL 

Now,  here  's  a  picture  we  just  can't  pass  b\'! — 
Bill  Sewall,  and  the  boys  of  the  Roosevelt  Slili- 
tary  .Academv.    Mr.  Sewall  lives  in  Maine,  but  he 
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visited  the  school,  showed  the  boys  how  to  chop 
a  tree,  and  gave  them  points  on  how  to  use  the 
compass  in  the  woods. 

.Mr.  Sewall  was  the  manager  of  Colonel  Roose- 
velt's ranch  out  West,  and  they  call  him  "the 
original  Roosevelt  man."  How  the  Greatest 
.American  would  himself  have  rejoiced  at  the 
sight  of  his  old  friend  chumming  in  with  these 
fine  young  Americans! 

SOUTH   OK  CAPE  COD 

A  FRIENDLY  critic  writes:  "Is  n't  >our  article  in 
the  Februarv-  W.\tch  Tower  a  little  mislead- 
ing? Martha's  V'inevard  and  Nantucket  do  lie 
south  of  Cape  Cod,  but  the  dangerous  Nantucket 
Shoals  are  some  forty-odd  miles  still  farther  south 
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of  Xantuckct.  Tho  \-cssels  coming  frum  i'limpc 
would  be  far  olT  tlu-ir  course  and  in  very  dangerous 
waters  if  the\  atteniined  to  pass  belwoen  Ca[M- 
Cod.  Martha's  N'ineyard,  and  Xanlvickct. 

"Again  you  are  in  error  when  you  sa\'  the  pre- 
decessor of  the  Nantucket  Lightship  was  carried 
to  sea  and  lost  four  years  ago.  ^'ou  no  doubt 
ha\e  reference  to  the  Cross  Rip  Lightship,  whose 
station  is  between  Nantucket  and  Cape  Ctxi." 

Till':  W'ak  II  TowKR  was  more  picturesque  in 
its  language,  perhaps,  than  accurate  in  its  geog- 
raphy. The  ini\-upof  the  lightshi|js  and  the  shoals 
was  worse  than  we  reali/ed.  llerealter  we  'II 
stick  t(j  stabler  lights,  like  Xobska,  Tarpaulin, 
and  Cia\  Head.  It  was  a  jierfectlx'  resi^ectable 
.\ew  N'ork  Cits'  newspaper  that  ga\e  us  the  stor>-, 
though! 

HARD  TIMES 

!).\V  after  da\'  the  ne\\>-pa[)ers  ha\'e  been  full  of 
re|iorts  of  factories  shutting  flown  or  "la>ing  oil" 
workers.  Thousands  of  men  ha\e  been  unem- 
ployed. \\',iges  have  been  cut.  One  great  rail- 
road asked  its  men  to  work  one  day  less  a  week; 
otherwise  it  would  have  to  cut  down  its  lorce  b\' 
twenty  per  cent. 

We  have  had  "hard  times";  no  question  aliout 
that!  Hut  we  have  not  had  a  panic,  such  as  we 
had  in  igoj,  and  other  years  before  it.  There 
has  not  been  a  scarcity  of  cash;  we  have  not  had 
the  sad  sight  of  failure  after  failure  of  banks  and 
bu.siness  firms.  Our  linancial  system  has  stood 
the  strain.  Perhajw  the  Federal  ResCTve  System 
deserves  some  credit  for  this! 

If  I  were  a  professor  of  political  econom\'.  I 
could  explain  the  "situation."  But  as  it  is,  the 
best  I  can  do  is  to  say  that  there  's  no  use  com- 
plaining. These  things  have  to  work  themseKes 
out.  It  will  take  quite  a  while,  even  yet,  for  the 
world  to  get  over  the  shock  of  five  years  ol 
destruction. 

A  scientihc  knowledge  of  economics  is  nf)t 
needed  for  this  one  useful  conclusion:  that  ever\  - 
l]od\-  '?,  got  to  hold  hard!  .And  the\-  do  say  that 
better  time>i  will  begin  quite  soon  now. 

I'liKoi  (ill  THK  w.vrcH   roWKRS 

TKLKSCOI'E 

'  ■KKMANV  w.is  cruel  when  she  s(H'med  to  be  win- 
ning; and  now,  more  than  two  years  after  she  w.is 
defeated,  she  is  whining  and  trying  to  get  out  of 
pa>ing  her  bills.  The  two  things  go  together,  and 
make  ;i  jirelty  poor  exhiliition.  Sympalh\-  tor 
C.i-rman\'  is  like  sympath\-  for  a  man  who  h.is 
deliberatelv  set  lire  to  a  house  and  is  not  excn 


>.orr\  for  the  destruction  of  We  and  property  he 
has  caused.  C.erinany  has  lost  a  great  opportii- 
nit\'  to  square  her  account  with  the  world.  The 
stupid  bhinders  she  made  in  the  war  have  been 
matched  by  those  of  the  last  twenty-eight  months. 
She  cannot  see  what  is  for  her  own  good.  Her 
stupidilN  is  e\en  greater  than  her  wickedness. 

IIkrbert  Hoover's  great-grandmother  adopted 
nineleen  chiklren  and  "brought  them  up,"  as  we 
say.  Mr.  Hoover  has  adopted  at  least. nineteen 
million  \-oungsters.  It  's  a  big  contract,  to  feed 
and  clothe  them  all,  and  no  wonder  MrT  Hoover 
wants  hel])!  If  every  American  boy  and  girl  gave 
something,  each  one's  share  would  be  ridiculously 
small. 

Tui-:  Wak  II  ToWKR  has  shown  you  i>iclure;',  of 
some  college  students  just  getting  into  their  teens, 
and  of  the  Polish  \oungster  who  beats  the  gray- 
beards  at  chess.  In  I-.ngland.  a  girl  of  g — I  think 
it  is — has  written  and  published  poetry  that  has 
attr.icted  uuich  attention.  The  latest  story  of  an 
inf.mt  prodigy  comes  from  Spain.  I'roll  Corma, 
wild  is  three  years  old,  after  being  lifted  up  onto 
the  piano-stool  b\-  his  nurse,  plays,  so  the  reports 
go.  "with  extraordinary  skill."  Creat  days  for  the 
\oung  lolks! 

In  i<)I()  we  sold  592,761,000  worth  of  goods  to 
Cierman>-,  and  in  1920.  S.u  1.4,^7,000  worth.  In 
ii)ig  our  purchases  from  German\-  amounted  to 
Sio,()o8,(X)0  and  in  1920,  SS8,86,^,,ooo.  The  total 
trade  between  the  two  countries  last  year  was  four 
limes  as  great  as  that  of  the  \ear  before. 

Soon  after  this  number  of  St.  Nicholas  reaches 
>ou — perhaps  on  the  \ery  da\'  you  read  Thf: 
Wak  II  Tower — .\merica  will  be  observing,  on 
,\pril  (),  the  fourth  anniversary  of  our  declaration 
of  war  against  C.ermany.  In  Februan.-,  there  was 
renew(xl  discussion  of  the  proposal  thai  this 
count r\.  like  I'rance  and  Kngland,  should  bring 
home  the  body  of  an  I'nknown  Soldier,  to  be 
bin'ied  with  highest  national  honors  at  the 
national  caiiital.  C.eneral  Pershing.  Oneral  I.e- 
jeime  of  the  Marines,  Secretary  Baker,  and  a 
luimber  of  civilians  of  national  prominence  de- 
cl.ued  iheiusehes  in  favor  of  ihe  plan.  TlIE 
Wak  II  Tower  man  could  not  sec  how  there 
could  be  anv  discussion,  except  as  to  details  of 
the  ceremon\-.  for  it  seemed  iiniiossible  that  there 
could  be  an\-  American  opposed  to  the  plan. 
.April  6  will  be  a  goofl  day  for  each  one  ot  us  to 
take  ,1  fresh  st.irl  in  the  business  of  being  a  C.ood 
American. 
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DRILLING  ROCKS  WITH  SOUND-WAVES 
\\  lIliN  the  great  war  l)riikc  mil  and  .lirpLiiic^  c  aim- 
to  play  an  iinpdrtaiu  part  in  the  contest,  not  onl\' 
as  scouts,  hut  also  as  ligiuers,  it  became  necessary 
to  build  a  small,  but  \ery  speedy,  battle-|)lane 
which  a  single  man  could  operate.  The  histest 
and  most  casiU'  nianceiu  ered  planes  pro\  ed  to  be 
the  "tractors,"  or  those  fitted  with  the  propeller 
in  front.  Then  arose  the  ([uestion:  how  could  the 
pilot  fire  his  machine-gun  through  the  propeller? 
This  proved  lo  be  a  \er\  knotty  problem.  In 
some  airplanes  the  machine-gun  was  mounted 
abo\e  the  upper  plane,  where  it  could  tire  o\ er  the 
propeller;  but  this  put  the  gun  out  of  reach  of 
the  pilot,  so  that  he  had  to  operate  it  by  mechan- 
ical means  and  could  not  get  at  it  in  case  anything 
went  wrong.  1  n  others,  the  isropeller  was  mounted 
on  a  hollow  shaft  and  the  machine-gun  fired 
through  the  shaft;  but  this  meant  that  the  pro- 
l)eller  nuist  be  geared  to  the  crank-.shaft  of  the 
engine,  instead  of  being  directly  coupled  to  it, 
and  the  extra  gctaring  meant  loss  of  power  and 
added  complication.    Then  the  I'rcnch  engineers 


ge.iriiig  between  the  propeller  and  the  machine- 
gun,  which  had  the  di.sad\'antage  of  being  some- 
what coni|ilicated  and  yet  was  a  big  iniproxement 
o\er  an>lhing  that  had  gone  liefore.  Howe\er, 
it  remained  for  a  Rumanian  engineer,  George 
C'onstanlinesco,  to  pro\ide  the  final  solution  of 
the  problem.  His  in\ention  was  adopted  on 
British  battle-planes  and  was  known  as  the 
"C.  C.  Gun  Gear,"  but  it  was  kept  a  deep  secret 
until  the  war  was  over.  Mr.  Constantinesco 
limed  the  machine-gun  so  as  to  fire  between  the 
pro[)eller  blades,  but  in  place  of  a  complicated 
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tried  out  the  daring  pl.in  of  firing  right  through 
the  propeller,  each  blade  being  i)rotecled  with  a 
bit  of  armor-plate  at  the  point  where  the  bullets 
were  likely  to  strike.  It  was  estimated  that  only 
about  six  out  of  e\ery  hundred  bullets  would 
strike  the  blades,  and  the  advantages  of  the  sys- 
tem far  outweighed  this  loss. 

The  next  impro\ement  was  to  keep  the  machine- 
gun  in  step  with  the  propeller,  so  that  the  bullets 
would  be  discharged  only  when  the  blades  were 
clear  of  the  line  of  fire.    That  meant  a  system  of 


gearing,  he  coupled  the  propeller  to  the  gun  by  a 
sleel  pipe  filled  with  water,  and  wa\es  set  up  by 
the  propeller  traveled  through  the  water  and 
operated  the  gun. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  wa\es  can  be  formed 
on  the  surface  of  a  body  of  water;  but  these  waves 
were  different — they  were  i)re.ssure-wa\es  that 
traveled  through  the  water.  .\ow  it  used  to  be 
thought  that  water  was  incompre.ssible — tJiat  no 
matter  how  much  \ve  squeezed  the  liquid,  we  could 
not  compress  it  in  the  least.    But  wc  know  iww 
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tliat  water  ran  be  rompre^scd  \XTy  sliglitly  if  the 
prcs>iire  is  onormo\is.  and  e\  en  a  small  pressure,  if 
applied  \ery  siiddcnU'.  will  start  a  pressurc-wa\ c 
in  the  water  whirl)  will  travel  out  in  all  directions, 
iust  like  a  soiind-wa\c  in  the  air.  In  fact,  sound- 
waves are  pressure-waxes. and  they  travel  through 
water  more  easiK'  atid  faster  than  through  air. 
Submarine  signals  \MTk  on  this  prinriple      ' ' 
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is  a  big  diai)hr,igin  in  the  hull  of  a  \essel.  >ome- 
ihing  like  the  diaphragm  of  a  telephone  irans- 
milter,  but  much  larger.  When  this  diajiliragm 
is  electricalK-  \il)rated  fast  enough  lo  produce  a 
sound,  the  sound-wa\es  travel  out  through  tin- 
water  with  a  speed  of  4800  feel  jier  second. 
When  they  reach  the  fiiaphragm  in  the  hull  of  the 
receiving  ship,  this  diajiliragm  is  vibrated  bv-  the 
waves  and  gives  out  the  same  sound  as  that 
produced  b\-  the  transmitting  diaphragm. 

Constantinesco's  gun  gear  worked  on  the  same 
prin<iple.  but  somewhat  more  like  a  speaking- 
tube.  When  \()U  talk  in  the  lube,  sound-w.ives 
tr.ivel  through  the  air  in  the  tube  to  the  car  at 
ihe  other  eiifi.  The  tiilie  may  be  coiled  about  in 
.my  directidii.  but  the  wave  will  follow  the  column 
of  air  through  all  it>-  twists  and  Uirur-.  In  the  gun 
gear,  water  took  the  )ilace  of  air.  .\l  each  turn  of 
the  propell<T  it  drove  a  iilunger  against  the  water 
ih.it  -lartid  .1  vv.ivc  traveling  through  the  water 
roliMiin  until  it  naclied  the  other  end,  where  it 
made  another  |>lunger  move  iu~t  as  the  lirst  otic 
had.  and  it  was  the  >econd  plunger  that  operated 
the  gun.     It   wa^  not   the  vxhole  bodv-  of  water 


that  moved,  but  just  a  wave  of  pressure  running 
through  the  water;  and  because  these  waves 
traveled  as  fast  as  sound  and  behaved  c.xactlv- 
like  .sound-waves,  the  inventor  called  them  sonic 
(sound)  waves.  Xo  one  before  had  realized  that 
pressure- waves  could  be  produced  in  water  which 
would  be  big  enough  to  do  any  real  work. 

Ill-  w.ir.  nrw  uses  for  sonic  waves  hav-e 
been  found.  The  pic- 
ture on  page  550  shows 
one  of  the  most  iinpor- 
tant  developments.  In 
mining,  quarrving.  and 
tunnel  work  it  is  neces- 
s.irv-  to  drill  holes  in  rock 
to  receive  the  dv  namite 
cartridges  with  which 
the  rock  is  blasted.  I'sn- 
.illv-.  air-drills  arc  used 
lor  this  piu-pose.  The 
drill-steel  is  not  fur- 
nished with  an  auger- 
jioint.  but  with  a  chisel- 
])oint.  and  it  docs  not 
liore  into  the  rock,  but 
is  hammered  into  it  by 
the  rapid  blows  of  the 
piston  of  an  air-motor. 
This  is  an  ideal  opera- 
lion  lor  >onic  waves. 
.nid  so  .1  machine  has 
bc-(-n  built  which  uses 
sound-waves  for  rut- 
ting into  rock.  In  place 
of  ati  ,iir-tnotor,  a  water-motor  is  used.  The 
piston  of  this  motor  is  driven  by  sonic  waves  and 
it  hanmii-rs  the  drill-steel. 

To  generate  the  wav(-s.  the  machine  shown  at 
the  left  iti  the  drawing  is  cmploved.  This  con- 
sists of  a  couple  of  cylinders  Tilted  with  pistons 
which  are  moved  back  and  forth  alternately  away 
from  and  toward  each  other  b\  a  crank-shafl. 
The  crank-shafl  is  driven  bv  an  electric  motor. 
.\t  each  side  there  is  a  hollow  sphere,  known  as 
the  "capacity."  and  these  .spheres  are  connected 
b\-  a  pipe,  so  that  the  pressure  between  the  two 
will  be  balanced.  The  pistons,  as  ihev-  move 
back  and  forth  at  the  rale  of  40  strokes  per  second, 
prodiue  pressure-waves  in  these  hollow  spheres. 
.\  pipe-line  connects  the  capacitv  with  the  rock- 
drill.  Tin-  waves  run  through  this  pipe  with  a 
siK-(-d  i>f  4S«>  fet-l  per  second  and  make  the 
[liston  of  the  rock-drill  move  hack  and  forth  in 
the  same  wav  and  at  the  same  speed  as  the  gen- 
erator pistons. 

The  pipe-line  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  parts 
•  if  the  whole  svstem.  It  innst  be  flexible.  s<3  that 
ji  can  be  carried  around  boulders,  and  v  et  it  must 
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be  absolutely  water-tight,  e\en  under  tremendous 
pressure.  It  is  made  up  of  a  lot  of  short  steel- 
pipe  sections  coupled  together  with  ball-joints  so 
that  they  can  be  turned  in  any  direction.  The 
inset  shows  a  sectional  \iew  of  a  small  piece  of  the 
pipe-line.  .\t  the  bottom  of  the  generator  there 
are  oil-tanks  and  water-tanks,  and  there  is 
an  automatic  device  for  feeding  water  into  the 
pipe-line  in  case  of  any  leakage.  .X  number  of 
pipe-lines  ma>-  be  connected  to  the  capacity,  so 
that  se^■cral  rock-drills  ma\-  be  operated  from  a 
single  generator.  \ot  onl>-  rock-drills,  but  ri\- 
eters.  hammers.  pile-dri\  ers,  and  a  lot  of  other 
machines  are  now  being  operated  by  sound-wa\es 
more  efficiently  than  by  compressed  air. 

.A.  Russell  Bond. 

A  HUMAN  SPIDER 

Recently  a  French  inventor  astonished  the 
crowds  of  Paris  b\-  walking  up  a  slender  cable  to 
the  first  platform  of  the  F.itTel  Tower  and  then 


sliding  down  again 
with  all  the  ease  of 
a  spider  ascending 
and  descending  his 
silken  thread.  The 
feat  called  for  tic 
daring,  because  he 
was  equipped  witli 
a  special  climbing 
apparatus  that  re- 
moved all  danger  of 
slipping  and  falling. 
This  apparatus, 
which  the  French 
call  an  escalier  de 
poche.  a  pocket  lad- 
der, consists  of  three 
clamps  with  which 
the  cable  is  gripped.  Each  clamp  consists  of 
three  collars,  the  center  one  of  which  is  formed 
with  a  lever  and  is  pi\oted  so  that  it  can  swing 


THE  FOOT  CLAMPS 
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(jul  of  alinciiUMit  witli  the  oilier  two.  W'liuii  the 
collars  are  all  in  line  they  will  slide  freely  along 
the  cable;  bul  when  the  center  one  is  turned,  it 
grips  the  rope.  The  levers  of  the  two  lower  clamps 
are  furnished  with  stirrups  for  the  climber's  feet, 
while  lo  the  lever  of  the  upper  clamp  is  fastened 
a  swing  seal  tor  the  climber  to  sit  in  when  he  is 
descending.  To  keep  llie  climber  from  falling  out 
of  the  seat,  a  bell  is  strapped  around  him  ami 
secured  lo  the  wire  roijcs  of  the  swing. 

When  climbing  Ihe  cable  the  man  stands  on 
the  slirrups,  which  immediately  grip  the  cable 
and  keep  him  from  sliding  down.  Then,  resting 
his  weight  on  the  left  stirrup,  he  raises  the  right 
one.  This  immediately  releases  the  grip  of  that 
damp  and  permits  him  to  slide  it  up  the  cable  as 
tar  as  convenient.  Then  when  he  puts  his  weight 
(in  that  stirrup,  it  grips  and  he  can  draw  up  the 
left  one.  In  this  w^ay,  step  by  step,  he  can  walk 
right  up  the  rope.  As  long  as  he  is  not  silling  on 
the  swing  seal,  the  upper  clamp  runs  free  and  he 
can  slide  it  up  the  cable  with  his  hands.  W'hen- 
e\er  he  wishes  lo  rest  he  merely  sits  down,  and 
immediately  the  upijer  clamp  grips.  When  he 
wishes  lo  come  down  he  reinains  seated,  taking 
the  weight  ofT  the  stirrups  so  thai  the  lower  clamps 
will  release  their  grip  and  then,  by  pulling  a  cord 
which  runs  from  the  upper  lever  over  a  pulle\',  he 
can  raise  that  lever  and  ease  off  the  grip  enough 
to  slide  down  the  cable  at  an>'  speed  he  desires. 
To  check  himself,  all  he  needs  to  do  is  lo  let  go  of 
the  cord  or  put  his  weight  on  the  slirrups. 

To  show  how  strong  a  grip  the  clamps  have, 
the  inventor  put  a  board  across  the  swing  seat 
and  then  three  men  and  a  boy  climbed  on  along- 
side of  him  without  budging  the  clamps. 

A  device  of  this  sort  should  prove  valuable  for 
firemen,  painters,  and  steeple-jacks. 

A.  RissiiLL  Bond. 

THE  DEFENSE  OF  THE  HEDGEHOG 

The  problem  of  defense  is  an  important  one  for  all 
living  things.  It  is  rather  singular  to  see  the 
manner  in  which  both  an  animal  and  a  plant  have 

i\<-\-c\npfr\     tlvir    ]ir(ifi''-li\-e    ■-rheme    on    almn-l 


identical  lines.  There  are  f(rw  better  iirotecled 
animals  than  the  European  hedgehog  (Eriiiaccus 
ciin^paii.\).  At  the  apjjroach  of  an  enemy  the 
iiuaint  little  creature  makes  no  attempt  lo  nni 
away;  it  simply  curls  itself  up  like  a  ball.  The 
prickles  are  -so  attached  to  the  muscles  of  the 
back  that,  when  the  latter  contract,  the  spines 
radiate  out  in  all  directions.  As  the  spines  are 
r|uite  an  inch  long,  and  also  eNtrenieh'  sharp,  the 
attacker  hnds  himself  faced  with  a  \er\-  formid- 
able object.  Even  a  tierce  di>g  is  battled  b\-  ihe 
curled-up  hcdgeliog. 

We  lia\c  -seen  that  the  line  of  defense  adopted 
b)-  the  hedgehog  consists  in  presenting  lo  the 
world  a  prickK'  ball.  Now  exacth'  the  same  plan 
is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  a  large  uimiber  of 
i.icti.  These  desert  species  would,  in  ordinary 
circimistances.  be  \ery  liable  to  attack  from  ani- 
mals eager  to  gel  at  the  juic>-  stems.  But  every 
part  of  thc.aljcm  is  crowded  with  spines,  often 
long,  and  always  terribly  sharp.  Main-  species  of 
cacti  grow  naturalK  in  a  rounded  form, and  there  is 
no  possibilit\-  of  linding  a  break  in  the  arnianieiit. 
Like  the  hedgehog,  these  plants  fmd  safel\-  in  their 
defensi\e  device,  and  any  creatures  that  tackle 
them  .m:  likeb'  to  sutTer  griex'ous  injury,  while  the 
t.icti  come  out  of  the  attack  undamaged.  Now 
and  again,  the  Mexican  ponies  try  to  kick  at  the 
cacti  with  their  heels,  and.  in  this  \\a>'.  clear  away 
the  spines;  bul  in  nuiUN'  cases  the  ponies  injure 
their  fetlocks  more  sc\erel>'  than  the)'  harm  the 
cle\er  plant. 

S.  Leon.vkI)  Basiin. 

THE  END  OF  THE  GREAT  WHEEL  OF  PARIS 

One  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  grc.it  P.iris 
l-^xposition  of  1900  was  an  enormous  Ferris  wheel, 
by  far  the  biggest  one  in  the  world.  This  monster 
wheel  was  fitted  with  forty  cars,  and  it  carried 
passengers  up  to  a  height  of  nearly  four  hundred 
feet  abo\-e  the  ground,  gi\ing  them  a  wondertui 
panorama  of  the  city  and  its  surroundings. 
During  the  war,  thousands  of  our  soldiers  took 
this  opportunil>-  of  gaining  a  bird's-e>e  \iew  of 
I'ari^  and  neighboring  towns. 
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But  the  si'cal  wIhvI  allcr  t\vt.-ni\  \ear>  of  laiili- 
lul  sor\ice  began  to  show  signs  of  wearing  out  and 
last  autumn  was  condemned  to  lie  dismantled. 
It  was  a  comiiaratiNely  easy  matter  to  remove 


-*as^j<g^ 


[HI:  H-.RKI-   WHIU-L  IN    FAKl^ 

the  cars,  but  the  task  of 

taking  the  wheel  apart 

was    ijy    no    means    so 

simple.  The  wheel, as  the 

photographs   show,   w.is 

built  on  the  principle  of  a 

bicycle  wheel ;  that  is,  the 

rim,  which  was  made  of 

steel  girders,  was  held  to 

the   hub    not    by    r  gid 

spokes,    but   by   cables, 

like  the  wire  spokes  of  a 

bicycle.     These    cables 

were  tightened  by  means 

of   turnbuckles,   so   that 

there  was  an  even  pull  on 

all  of  them.    The  wheel 

could  not  flatten  at  one 

point    without    bulg  ng 

out  at  another,  and  the 

cable  s|)okes    prevented 

any  such  bulging.     If  the  wreckers  had  loosened 

the  cables,  or  if  they  had  taken  out  any  part  of 

the  rim,  the  whole  structure  would  have  come 


1HI-.  WHEl-X,  ITS  C.\KS  REMOVED,  SI  PI'ORTIU)  UV 
WOODEN  F.\LSE  WORK 

down  with  a  crash,  and  so  it  was  necessary  to  jiul 
in  some  rigid  spokes  to  keep  the  rim  from  collaps- 
ing while  it  was  being  dismantled. 

The  picture  printed  aboN'e  shows  the  elaborate 
sjiokes  of  wooden  false  work  that  were  con- 
structed. 

The  cars  that  were  removed  from  the  wheel  are 


iHK  i,RE.\T  \vHi:i:i..  unicn  .\rk  to  hi;  riKNED  imo  kwi.i.lini.s 


to  be  used  as  cottages  to  house  the  (loor  who  were 
rendered  homeless  by  the  war. 

.\.  RissRLi.  Ho\n. 
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•I  WISH  ;i 
Kilt  all  « 


■  had  sofii(>  minstn-l.s- 

■  hear  is — Jazz!" 


(It-tlainis  Dill-  of  our  young  poc-ts  this  month;  ami  of  a 
tnitli.  thc-rf  is  mukIi  in  the  prevailing  rhythmical  taste 
of  the  (lay  that  makes  us  echo  her  fervent  avowal  and 
her  sigh  for  tlie  "more  [jleasing  music"  of  the  trouba- 
dours of  old.  But  the  fact  is  abundantly  clemonstrated, 
bv  her  own  and  her  fellow-members'  contributions, 
that  the  I-KACfE  certainly  has  its  minstrels — admirable 
young  singers  all,  and  many  of  them  remarkably 
gifted!  It  is  merely  a  trite  repetition  for  us  to  say  that 
St.  Nicholas  takes  a  just  and  lasting  pride  in  tliese 
proofs  that  so  main-  of  its  young  readers  are  not  only 
lovers  of  good  poetry,  but  possess  a  genuine  poetic  tal- 
ent themselves.  .Moreover,  the  LEAGfF.'s  line  of  succes- 
sion never  ceases,  for  as  ra]iidly  as  one  group  of  clever 
singers  "graduates"  into  the  age  of  eighteen — and  there- 
by (alas!)  out  of  the  Leagik — another  set,  no  less  en- 


dowed with  tlir-  poetic  faculty,  crowds  up  to  take  its  place. 
.\nd  it  was  a  pleasure  to  find  among  these  verse 
ofleiiiigs  for  April,  so  many  tributes  to  those  other 
weliome  troubadours,  the  feathered  songsters  that  do 
leturn  to  glorify  the  advent  of  this  joyous  season  every 
year  — to  one  of  whom  a  young  I.n:.\Gii^  poet  inscribes 
the  lines: 

"I\artli  and  heaven  are  silent  but   to  hear  vou  sing — 
Poet  of  the  (ii^wers!  Minstrel  of  the  Sjiring!" 

There  is  much,  or  more,  that  might  be  said  about 
the  other  contril^utions  of  the  month;  but  let  not  the 
young  artists  or  prose-writers  or  photographers  begrudge 
the  space  given  to  the  verse- writers,  who  are  perhaps 
entitled,  in  an\'  case,  to  lead  the  Springtide  procession. 
Itach  brigade  of  Leac.I'E  contestants  can  confidently 
prophesy,  "It  will  be  rmr  turn  to  lead  ne.\t  month — or 
the  next — or  tlie  next!" 


PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  253 

(In  making  awards  contributors'  ages  are  consiilercti) 
PROSE.     Colli  liailges,  Mary  McCuUough  lage  14I,  Inw.i;  Dorothy  R.  Burnett  (ago  15I,  Now  York.     Slh-or 
Badges,  Jean  Maisonville  lage  14).  MIchig.in;  Julia  Frances  Van  der  Veer  (.igc  i;,!,  California. 
VERSE.     Cold  Badge,  John  Irving  Daniel  (age  17),  Now  Jirsey.     SiKcr  Badges,  Katherine  Foss  (age  14), 
Massachusetts;  Elizabeth  R.  Beach  Mge  17I,  California. 

DRAWINGS.     C.old  Badges,  Dorothy  C.  Miller  {.ige  if)l,  New  Ierse>-;  Francis  Martin  (,igo  15^  Nebraska, 
silver  B.idges,  Alison  Farmer  (age  1 1  1,  New  Nnrk;  Elizabeth  Robbins  uige  15I,  Minnesota;  Marcelyn  Lichty 
.ii;c  141,  Nebra^k.i;  William  Putnam  lagc  \2\,  Californi.i;  Gwendolyn  Maddocks  l.ige  14),  Massachusetts. 
PHOTOGRAPHS.     (  .oKl   B.idge,  Bernard  Le  Frois  (age   \2).   New    ^  nrk.     Silver  Badges,  Carlos  Peyrfe 
(age  121,  Centr.il  .\mcrica;  Clara  F.  Greenwood  (age  14),  New  Jerses  ;  Margaret  Colwell  lage  14!,  Michigan; 
Mary  M.  Armstrong  (.ige  12),  I'enns\l\,irii.i;  Dorothy  K.  Miller  i.ige  14  ,  New  jersoN  ;  Sanford  Schnunnacher 
(.ige  171,  f)hio;  Elizabeth  Brown  (ago  1,;),  lllinuis, 
PUZZLE-MAKING.     Silver  Badge,  Fred  Elich  (.igo  l.;),  Illinois. 
PUZZLE    ANSWERS.     Sdver  Badge,  Ruth  Tangier  Smith  (age  1 1 ),  California, 
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THE    MINSTREL 

BY   BIRKBECK   WILSON    (AGli    l6) 

(Honor  Member) 

Messenger  of  springtimci 

Poet  of  the  air; 
All  your  soul  Is  music. 
As  you  northward  fare! 

Earth  and  heaven  listen 

But  to  hear  \ou  sing: 
"W'intcr's  da>'s  have  vanislicdl 

flowers,  it  is  spring! 

"Waken  from  your  slumber. 

Trees  are  growing  green! 
Snowy  clouds  are  floating 

Aiurc  fields  between." 

As  \ou  journey  homeward 

Through  the  smiling  air. 
Messenger  of  springtime. 

Wondrous  news  you  bear! 

Still  you  carol  blithely 

Lyric  songs  of  love — 
Budding  earth  below  you. 

Sunny  skies  above. 

Earth  and  sky  are  silent 

But  to  hear  you  sing, 
Poet  of  the  flowers. 

Minstrel  of  the  spring! 

A  BRA\E  DEED 
(A  True  Story) 
BY  H.\RRIET  B.  .MEYER  (.\CE  lo) 
.\  BR.WE  deed  was  done  by  Thomas  Alva  Edison 
when  he  was  a  boy.  He  used  to  sell  papers  at  Mount 
Clemens  station,  and  one  da\-.  while  he  was  idly  whis- 
tling, he  suddenly  saw  something  which  gave  him  a 
start.  He  saw  a  small  boy.  perhaps  five  years  old.  lying 
between  the  tracks  and  playing,  right  in  front  of  the 
onrushing  train!  With  an  exclamation  of  surprise  he 
dashed  his  papers  to  the  ground  and  tore  down  the 
main  track.  Edison  caught  the  child  by  the  waist  and 
rolled  to  one  side — not  a  minute  too  soon,  for  the  train 
struck  Edison's  heel.  The  two  boys  were  picked  up  by 
tlie  frightened  trainmen;  and  even  though  they  were  cut 
and  bruised,  both  were  safe.  The  grateful  father,  who 
was  the  station-master  at  Mount  Clemens,  offered  to 
teach  young  Edison  the  art  of  telegraphy.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  proposal  was  eagerly  accepted. 

A    BR.\VE   DEED 

BY    M.\RY    MCCLLLOfCH    (AGE    I4) 

(Gold  Badge.  Silver  Badge  won  July,  igio) 
Not  all  the  brave  deeds  that  arc  performed  are  done  on 
a  battle-field,  or  in  times  of  great  and  une.\pecled  dan- 
ger, by  any  means.  The  following  is  a  brave  deed — 
one  of  those  which  are  done  quietly  and  often  go  un- 
recognized. 

Jack  Fleeley  was  one  of  two  children  of  a  widowed 
mother  who  barely  made  enough  money  for  food, 
clothing,  and  a  little  to  save,  by  sewing.  The  other 
child  was  a  delicate  little  girl  of  four  years,  who  was 
lame.  If  enough  money  could  be  secured  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  going  to  a  certain  noted  doctor,  the  treat- 
ments for  her  cure  would  be  given  free  of  charge.  But 
small  as  was  the  amount  of  money  needed,  it  seemed  an 
unobtainable   sum   to  Jack's   mother.     She   had   been 


saving  a  little  for  several  years,  but  there  was  so  little 
to  save  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  prices  were 
so  high  that  every  cent  was  needed  for  food  and  clothing. 
There  was  enough  to  buy  an  overcoat  for  Jack,  which 
he  needed  badly. 

In  talking  about  it.  Jack's  mother  said  she  wished  he 
could  use  an  old  warm  coat  of  hers,  but  that  this  was 
hardly  possible.  Jack  thought  of  the  money  that  could 
be  saved  and  then  said  iiuictly.  but  resolutely:  "1  will 
wear  the  coat.  Mother,  and  llie  money  can  go  with  your 
savings. 

Much  as  Jack's  mother  hated  to  do  this,  she  finally 
consented.  .All  winter  he  wore  the  coat,  and,  although 
hurt  by  the  jeers  and  unmanly  fun  of  the  other  boys, 
tried  not  to  show  it  and  bore  it  heroically  for  his  little 
sister's  sake. 


SUMtnn.NG    WRO.NG.  BY    WORIHEN    BRADLEY.    AGE    lb 

(HONOR   ME.MBER) 

A    BRA\E    DEED 

BY   DOROTHY    R.    BVRNEn     (AOE    IS) 

(Gold  Badge.  Silver  Badge  won  May.  tgtg) 
These  last  years  we  have  heard  much  of  brave  deeds. 
Every  paper  we  picked  up  during  the  war  was  full  of 
them,  and  they  are  still  continuing.  "Brave  Deed  of  a 
Little  Girl,"  "Heroic  Act  of  a  Fireman,"  "Courageous 
Work  of  an  Engineer" — all  these  are  common  head- 
lines. 

But  let  us  analyze  the  phrase.  What  is  a  brave  deed.' 
We  all  answer  at  once.  "A  brave  deed  is  something 
noble,  unselfish,  and  courageous  that  some  one  does  for 
some  One  else  by  risking  something  one  cares  for." 

This  is  all  very  true,  but  arc  n't  we  too  apt  to  think 
of  brave  deeds  as  consisting  only  of  showy,  reckless 
acts?  Do  we  remember  the  patient,  self-sacrificing 
actions  of  earth's  truest  heroes?  Look  at  that  mother 
yonder,  who  has  given  up  all  hopes  of  ease  and  comfort 
that  her  children  may  have  the  chance  in  life  that  she 
was  denied.  If  her  sacrifice  is  not  a  brave  deed,  what 
is?  .And  see  this  bent,  prematurely  gray  father,  who  has 
toiled  and  struggled  long  hours  each  day  so  that  his 
family  may  live  in  comfort.  Then  there  is  Mary,  a 
high-spirited,  hopeful  girl  just  starting  in  life,  who  has 
given  up  her  cherished  ambitions  to  care  for  an  invalid 
mother.  John.  too.  who  is  sending  his  sister  through 
college  at  the  expense  of  his  own  career,  is  a  real  hero. 

It  is  n't  so  much  the  showy  deeds  that  are  bravest, — 
the  deeds  one  docs  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  not 
considering  the  consequences, — but  the  deeds  whose 
cost  one  has  counted,  and  which  are  done  dcliberatclv'. 
putting  aside  all  thought  of  self.  They  don't  make 
such  a  sensation,  and  lew  ever  notice  them.  but.  after  all. 
are  n't  they  the  greatest? 

I'or.  "They  also  serve  who  onh  stand  and  wail.  " 
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THE    MINSTREL 
BV    KATHERINE   FOSi    (AGE    I  J' 
(Silvr  Badge) 
C)ii  hie  thee,  nicrrj-  minstrel. 

From  those  gallant  days  of  yore' 
I  hou  wilt  never  be  forgotten — 
Come  and  ]i\e  th\-  life  onee  more! 

I  liy  place  is  with  the  uand'rers; 

Thy  life  is  gay  and  free. 
Miall  UP  never  hear  the  tunes  that  eame. 

'  )  troiibarjour.  froni  thee? 

I  hou  liad'sl  more  pleasing  music 

Than  a  modern  player  has! 
I  wish  ii'C  had  some  minstrels — 

But  all  we  hear  is — ja^/! 


1    .  ...   I    -•ii-^-.,./',  ,  l^-'H 


A  IM'.MUM.  I  UK  AI'IUL.  BV  GWli.NDOLVN  MADDOtKS.  AGE  I.| 

fsIL\l-:R    PAn(,I::l 

nil-:  .MIX  SIR  hi 

BV    MOI.I.IL    I..    CRAIG    (AGL    14' 

I  Honor  Member) 
W'mere  the  live  oaks  ri-^e  to  a  towring  height,  draped 

gray  with  the  hanging  moss. 
-Nnrl  the  pools  of  water  are  dee])  and  Mark,  and  vines 

swing  themselves  across; 
W'h.n-    graceful     palmettos    whispei     in     '.:icnip-..     and 

expresses  lourh  the  skies. 
1  hc'u-.    in   the   heart  of  a    jungle  swamp,   a    ininsinls 

song  doth  rise. 

Ill'-    undeigrowth   leaps  Irom   the  oo<ring   ground,   and 

creeps  o"er  a  fallen  log. 
\\  hilc  a  dark  and  sinister  shape  moves  on  Ihroiigh  the 

slimy  and  noisome  bog: 


Down  to  the  trembling  edge  of  the  pool  grow  flowers 

in  golden  banks. 
But  the  living  creatures  struggle  for  life,  and  naught 

gives  another  thanks- 
Save   only    my   minstrel,   and    he   alone   gives   thanks 

thro'  the  whole  day  long; 
But  only  I.  of  all  the  world,  can  hear  his  wondrous  song: 
I'he  snake  glides  by  hke  a  shadow  dark,  and  the  wild 

folk  love  their  strife. 
But  my  minstrel  sings  on.  he  only  sees  the  beauty  and 

jo\'  in  lile. 

"h.  stop  in  your  growth,   you   plants  and   vines'  Oh. 

hush,  you  wild  jungle  things! 
Blush   deep   with   envy   all   other   songsters   and    hear 

what  my  minstrel  sings! 
He  mocks  \ou!    He  mocks  you!    \"our  sweet  notes  and 

poor:  he  mocks  your  very  tone: 
N'et  throiigh  all  of  ii  runs  a  marvelous  strain — a  strain 

that  is  all  hi<  c>wn. 
He  praises  the  sunshine  that  falls  in  Hecks  through  the 

tangle  ot  \'ines  abo\'e: 
He  sings  of  his  nest  in  the  thicket  closi-  by.  of  his  mate 

— and  "I  life  and  love. 
\r\  hr  mnnics  xou  all  in  one  glorious  song;  he  mimics 

ilie  harsh  and  tlie  sweet! 
N  ili'Ti- .(  ncir  \n  I  he  whole,  wide  south  that  m\*  minstrel 

dot  li  not  repeat  ^ 

1  he  liu//ard    s  a  motionless  speck  in  the  sky.  and  the 

( ;irdinal  flashes  like  flanie: 
And    the    meadow-lark    soars,    and    the    butcher-shrike 

darts;  >cl  none  has  my  minstrel's  name! 
The   blue-ja\-   .screams  loud,   and   the   brown   thrasher 

sings,  and  the  catbird's  notes  I  have  heard: 
Bill    no  minstrel  sings  like  the  niie  that    1    know — and 

he  i>i  the  mocking-bit<l ! 

.\    RR.Wh    DEED 

r!V    .ILA.S     MAISON\  ILLE    l.\GE     1 4) 

{Silier  Badge) 
Is  there  any  one  on  this  vast  earth  who  does  not  e.\- 
perience  a  thrill  of  admiration,  of  love,  and  yet  of  pity, 
when  the  name  Jeanne  d'.^rc  is  mentioned?  Evcr\' 
nation  and  I'very  creed  must  hold  her  as  the  greatest 
heroine  of  the  world's  history!  The  story  in  itself  is  a 
simple  one.  but  so  wonderful  that  it  will  be  handed 
down  through  ever\-  generation  and  will  continue  to 
live  in  the  hearts  ol  every  one  to  the  end  of  time. 

Has  there  ever  been  a  greater  deed  performed,  or 
will  there  ever  be.  than  that  of  the  simple  little  maid  of 
I)omrcin\'  wlei  wcni  to  tlie  aifi  of  her  cotmtr\-.-' 


j'vc    jr.,    A'ji.   1.; 


SIX    .\XD    -H.\UE 


/    l»LItV    roW'LtR,    AGE    I J 
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ANfORD  ^^UNL-IiAIACHER.   Ar,K    i: 
(SILVER    BADGE) 

-SrN    A.\U    SHAUK" 


El-i7ABEIH    BROWN",    AGE    I?, 
I5ILVER    BADGE) 


TUe  wondoiful  slory  of  how  slu'  led  the  aiuiies  ot 
France  is  known  to  all.  And  then  the  tragic  ending. 
\\^en  site  was  unjustly  condemned  to  death,  and  burneil 
at  the  stake  at  Rouen,  when  only  twenty  years  of  age. 

Oh,  Jeanne  d'Arc  though  the  world  will  go  on  and  on. 
your  brave  and  glorious  deed  will  never  be  forgotten! 

TWO    MINSTRELS 

BV    ELIZABETH    U.    UEACll    (AGE    1 7) 

(.SHvfr  Badge) 
Sweet  comes  the  song  of  the  lark  in  the  meadow. 

Winging  its  way  o'er  the  dew-sprinkled  lea; 
Silver  notes — how  they  float  over  the  tree-tops. 

Winging  their  way  from  the  heavens  to  me! 
Just  as  the  morning  comes  over  the  mountain. 

Just  as  the  stars  put  their  lanterns  away. 
On  the  breeze,  o'er  the  trees,  thrilling  with  gladness. 

Echoes  his  song  as  he  greets  the  new  day. 

.\nd  in  his  prison  the  golden  canary. 

Barred  in  his  wicker  cage,  swinging  away. 
Hears  the  song  borne  along  over  the  meadow. 

Longs  to  be  out  where  the  world  all  is  gay. 
Just  as  the  earliest  beams  of  the  sunlight 

Pour  through  the  window  in  glittering  throng. 
Lifts  a  throat,  chirps  a  note,  as  the  sweet  minstrel 

.■\nswers  the  challenge  an  J  bursts  into  songl 

A    BRA\E    DEED 
(.4  True  Slory) 

BY    JIXIA    FRASTES    VAN    DER    VEER    f.\GE    I3) 

^Silver  Badge) 
The  family  always  spent  the  summer  at  a  little  cottage 
in  the  woods,  up  the  Allegheny  River,  about  four  or 
live  miles  from  their  home.  The>'  were  accustomed  to 
walk  to  it  in  the  spring  and  back  home  again  in  the 
autumn. 

One  summer  when  they  were  there  it  rained  quite 
hard  and  often.  It  raised  the  river  higher  than  the\ 
thought,  and  when  they  started  home  they  found  they 
could  not  take  the  path  they  usualh-  took,  for  the 
water  rushed  angrily  over  it.  Nothing  was  left  to  do 
but  to  take  an  upper  path.  It  ran  along  the  edge  of  a 
high,  rough  precipice,  at  the  bottom  ol  which  rushed 


the  nuuldy  river.  The  path  was  full  of  ruts  and  breaks, 
too.  This  made  it  very  hard  to  travel,  especially  as 
they  had  their  little  seven-year-old  girl  with  them. 

Then  they  came  to  a  very  bad  place;  and  before  they 
could  stop  her.  the  little  girl  lost  her  footing  and  rolled 
over  the  precipice.  The  mother  stood  and  gasped,  stiff 
with  fright.  The  father  was  almost  as  helpless,  but  the 
twelve-year-old  brother  leaped  over  the  precipice  and 
seized  his  sister  by  her  frock,  just  as  she  was  within  a 
foot  of  the  river!  Then,  with  the  other  hand,  he  clung 
to  a  clump  of  strong  bushes  growing  from  the  side. 

Vcs.  she  was  saved,  ami  her  brother  ri^keii  lii^  lifr' 
to  save  lier! 


"SC.N   aNU   ^HAUE.         by   CLARA    1      ' 
(SILVER    BADGE) 
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A    BRA\E    DEED 

BV    UOROnlV    DELL    (.AGE    I6) 

The  class  was  having  its  final  test  in  mathematics,  and 
the  results  uould  decide  largeh'  those  who  were  to  pass. 
The  last  problem  was  e.xceptionally  hard,  and  when 
Uiost  of  the  class  were  working  on  it  the  teacher  was 
called  from  the  room,  leaving  the  pupils  on  their  honor. 
1 1  was  not  long  before  they  all  began  to  talk  and  copy 
from  the  paper  of  the  boy  who  sat  next  to  Jeanne,  for 
he  was  very  bright  and  the  only  one  who  had  got  an 
answer  for  the  problem.    It  was  a  great  temptation  for 
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'"SOMETHING   WRONi;. 

BY   ELIZABETH   ROBBINS.   At'.V.    1 H 

(SM.VFR    BAnr.E) 


her.  as  slir  rouUi  st-c  lii>:  papt'r  very  plainh".  lint  she 
kept  her  eyi'S  un  her  own  work  and  repealed  over  and 
over  in  her  mind:  "'A  Clirl  Scout's  lionor  is  to  lie 
trusted.'  I  must  be  a  true  C.irl  Scout."  It  was  a  diffi- 
cult pledge  to  keep  when  she  saw  all  the  others  gelling 
the  answer  lo  the  problem  so  easily,  and  she  llu'  only  one 
not  having  it.  But  Jeanne  worked  ever  so  hard  and 
succeeded  in  getting  a  result,  which  she  li'arned  alter 
class  was  far  dift'erent  from  the  olheis. 

Xc.xl  day  Ihe  papers  were  returned  to  the  pupils  and 
the  teacher  was  very  stern,  for  all  the  answers  except 
Jeanne's  were  wrong,  and  all  the  wrong  answers  were 
the  same.  Then  the  teacher  told  Jeanne  to  rise  an<l 
said:  "Class,  here  is  a  real  (iirl  Seoul.  Woulil  that 
\oil  were  all  Scouts,  for  there  are  not  many  people 
who  can  do  as  brave  a  deed  as  this.  For  this  is  what 
I  call  a  truly  brave  deed ! " 

.\    BR.WT,    DF.F.n 

nV    MARCARF.T    SIMON    (.\GE    I7) 

"Oh.  Bob!  I  don't  want  to.  1  'd  rather  walk  down." 
"All  right,  baby,"  Bob  scathingly  replieil. 

Ruth  lost  all  pleasure  in  the  afternoon,  because  Bob 
laughed  at  her,  but  she  cnuUl  n'l  go  down  that  toboggan! 

The  slide  had  been  built  that   iuniuur.  and  aftir  the 
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RV  AI-ISON   FARMER, 

AGE    II 

{SILVER  BADC.E) 


RV  DOROTir\'  C.  MILLER,  ACE   l6 

(COLO    BADOE.      SILVER   BADljE 

WON  M4RCH.    I'JJI  \ 


HRAOIXCS   FOR    APRII." 


first  trip  on  ii  Ruth  had  refu-sed  to  go  again.  She  never 
could  forget  that  sickening  feeling  as  the  toboggan 
sank.  Slie  was  a  good  swimmer,  but  she  had  felt  help- 
less and  suli'ocated.  .So  now  she  went  back  to  the  collage, 
because  she  did  n't  want  lo  go  into  the  water  when  Bob 
\vas  there  lo  treat  her  so  unkindly. 

However,  the  collage  became  so  hot  that  Ruth  decided 
to  lake  a  swim  after  the  others  had  left  the  water. 

As  she  was  passing  the  top  of  the  slith*  she  noticed 
that  some  one  had  carelessly  left  a  toboggan  in  place. 
Since  it  <lid  n't  seem  likely  to  slip,  she  went  on. 

Ruth  was  about  three  steps  down  the  long  flight  of 
stairs  leading  to  the  water  when  she  heard  a  scream. 
She  leaned  over  the  rail  and  saw  Eleanor  Mae.  her  chum, 
frantically  splashing  in  Ihe  water  and  calling  for  help! 

The  thought  of  the  toboggan  flashed  into  Ruth's 
mind,  and  the  next  instant  she  was  seated  on  it  and  was 
pushing  the  starting-lever.  She  forgot  all  her  fear  and 
was  only  calculating  how  close  Ivleanor  Mae  was  to 
the  fool  of  the  slide.  She  automatically  slid  oil  into  the 
water,  as  the  toboggan  reached  it,  and  grasped  Eleanor 
Mae  just  as  she  was  sinking.  She  lowed  her  to  the  fool 
of  the  steps,  wliere,  lo  her  surprise.  Bob  leaned  over  and 
lifted  Eleanor  out,  saying;  "Vou  're  all  right,  Ruth!" 

The  afternoon  had  suddenly  regaineil  its  sunshinid 
Bob  no  longer  looked  down  upon  her. 


-MAKCAKEl   (  oi  wti  I  . 


UV  REkNAKD  LL  i  KUIS.  AGE    I.:.       (GOLD  a.\DGE. 
SILVER  BADGE  WON  DECEMBER,   1920) 
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THE    iMINSTREL 

BY    JOHN    IRVING    DANIEL    (AGE    1 7) 

(Gold  Badge.     Silver  Badge  won  March,  iQJl) 
I'PON  this  earth,  this  gloomy  earth,  in  days  of  long  ago 
There  lived  a  merr\'  minstrel  bard  who  wandered  to  ami 

fro. 
U'pon  the  road  he  daih'  strode  and  greeted  all  who  passed 
Vet  ne'er  he  feared,  when  night  appeared,  no  shelter 

from  the  blast. 

Court  ladies  fair  with  bleached-blondc  hair  were  awe- 
struck by  his  song. 

The  thrilling  words,  like  soaring  birds,  just  seemed  to 
flit  along. 

The  knight  in  mail  who  heard  his  tale  was  soothed  to 
close  his  eyes — 

No  sweeter  sound  could  e'er  be  found  in  earth  or 
Paradise. 

lie  'd  stioke  his  lyic  and  fioni  each  wire  Ihc    golden 

notes  would  flow 
So  soft  and  sweet,  a  worth\'  treat,  in  days  of  long  ago. 
That  he  was  blest,  a  welcome  guest,  in  palaces  of  kings. 
For  they  would  pay  to  hear  him  play  with  his  vibrating 

strings. 

No  tales  of  knights  or  dragon  fights  or  pillage,  blood, 

and  tire 
Were  sung  by  liim   'neath  torchlight  dim   to  royalty 

inspire. 
He  sang  no  song  of  human  wrong,  brave  deed  or  battle 

lust; 
For  aught  he  cared,  the  sword  thus  bared  might  better 

lie  and  rust. 

Though  in  that  age  the  maid  and  sage  were  killed  witli- 

out  remorse. 
And  others  sang  of  clash  and  clang,  his  ballads  were 

not  coarse. 
He  brought  no  trace  of  hunt  or  chase  to  slay  the  stag 

or  boar; 
He  mentioned  not  Achilles,  slain  in  bygone  days  of  yore. 

One  legend  bright  he  would  recite;  while  men  his  subject 

praised. 
The  golden  strain  he  played  again — his  listeners  were 

dazed. 
The  old,  old  song,  so  sweet  and  long — not  of  the  gods 

above. 
But  just  the  theme  which  we  still  dream,  yes.  love — 

and  only  love ! 


"sun  ANU  bHAUE."      BV  R.\IAEL  A.   CEVRi.  AGE   I4 

THE    MINSTREL 

BV    NATALIE    C.    HALL    (AGE    Ij) 

(Honor  Member) 
THK  English  village  sleeping  lay. 

F'or  curfew  had  rung: 
.\nd  in  the  abbey  near,  the  monks 

Had  vespers  sung. 
But  from  the  woods  there  came  a  strain, 

Sweeter  by  far 
Than  any  chanting  or  refrain; 

.\nd  every  bar 
Was  of  a  dulcet  softness,  till 

The  abbot  rose. 
Went  to  the  casement,  listening  still 

For  the  song's  close. 
But  yet  the  clear  notes  lingered  on; 

Some  sleepers  stirred. 
And  quietly  they  barkened  long 

To  the  lone  bird. 
For  such  the  singer  was,  who  kept 

Her  beauteous  voice 
To  solace  those  who  lightb'  slept. 

And  sing  "Rejoice!" 

But  w-hen  mom  came,  of  song  bereft. 

The  voice  so  frail 
\A'arbled  and  died  away,  and  left — 

1  he  Nichtingalc! 


liV    CVRLOs   i'LVKH.    AOL    1. 
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•THE    MINMRE!" 

!iV    DOROTHY    PllND    CAGI;     I  T 

Dm.  tot  the  sage  anri  tlic  sunshini'' 

Oil.  lor  tlif  wiiid-swopl  plain! 
For  till'  purpli'-mantlod  niountain?. 

The  caclus.  the  clouds,  and  tlio  rain' 
I  lie  city  is  gay  and  lively. 

.\nd  exciting,  too,  in  a  way; 
.\nd  opera-*,  plays,  and  dances  and  letes. 
("_)'er  e\'ery  one  hold  s\va\'. 

Hut  oh.  lor  the  cliffs  and  the  canons! 

Oh.  lor  the  birds  and  the  bees! 
For  the  mesas  and  sandy  arroyos. 

The  snow-covered  rivers  and  trees! 
For  the  city  is  dull  and  noisy: 

The  air  is  crowded  and  dense; 
The  stars  seldom  shine,  and  the  wind  ne\-er  lilo-.-  s. 

.\nd  I  would  I  could  go — whence? 
'')ut  where  the  sun  shines  so  much  longer. 
Where    the    stars   are    big    and    the    wind    \y]o-y< 

stronger; 
Where  my  heart  beats  in  tune  with  mv  horse's  feet . 
Where  sky  and  earth  and  sunshine  nient  -- 
(?)nt  where  the  West  begins! 

.\    BR.Wi:    DEED 
(A  Trnr  Slofy'^ 
BY  HELiiN   bvckli;y   BL.\ND   (.\GE    I  ;'i 
iN  a  little  village  in  Belgium  lived  F-ather  Dainien  and 
his  brother,  sons  of  a  poor  peasant.     F'ather  Dainicn's 
brother  was  planning  to  go  to  the  island  ol    Molokai, 
one  of  the  Hawaiian  group,  where  there  were  hundreds 
of  lepers  taken  from   other  islands  and   (  xilr  1   to  this 


place.  Hut  this  brother  fell  sick,  and  just  before  he 
died  he  called  Father  Daniien  to  him  and  asked  him  to 
carry  out  his  plans  and  go  to  Molokai  to  help  the 
lepers.  So  Father  Damien  gave  up  all  his  home  com- 
forts, and  knowing  that  he  was  giving  up  his  life,  he 
\\enl  to  Molokai.  ne\'er  to  return  to  his  own  land. 

There  he  worked  among  the  lepers,  living  with  them, 
teaching  them,  praying  for  them  when  they  were 
dying,  atui  bur>'ing  them  \\hen  they  were  dead.  One 
day  as  he  was  attending  one  of  them  he  accidentally 
spilled  some  boiling  water  over  his  legs.  He  \vas  sur- 
prised to  find  that  it  did  not  hurt.  He  went  to  a  doctor 
and  was  told  he  had  leprosy.  But  even  then  he  was  not 
discouraged,  and  went  on  working  with  more  ieal  than 
before,  for  he  knew  he  could  not  battle  against  the  di-*- 
ease  much  longer. 

In  a  short  time  he  dit^l.  sacrificing  his  life  for  n  nol'l*' 
cause,  iinri  perf'.trniing  a  bra^■e  an'l  golden  deed! 
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WHAT   THE   LEAGUE   IS 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  is  an  organization  of 
the  readers  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Magazine. 

The  League  motto  is  "Live  to  learn  and  learn  to 
li\'c." 

The  League  emblem  is  the  "Stars  and  Stripes." 

The  League  membership  button  Iiears  the 
League  name  and  emblem. 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  organized  in  Novem- 
ber, 1S99,  became  immediately  popular  with  earnest 
and  enlightened  young  folks,  and  is  now  widely  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  great  artistic  educational 
factors  in  the  life  of  American  boys  and  girls. 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  awards  gold  and  silver 
badges  each  month  for  the  best  original  poems, 
stories,  drawings,  photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle 
answers. 
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PRIZE    COMPETITION   No.    257 

Competition  No.  257  will  close  May  3.  All  con- 
tributions intended  for  it  must  be  mailed  on  or 
before  that  date.  Prize  announcements  will  be 
made  and  the  selected  contributions  published  in 
St.  Nicholas  for  August.  Badges  sent  one  month 
later. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twentv-four 
lines.     Subject,  "In  the  Woods,"  or.  *'By  the  Sea." 

Prose.  Essay  or  stor>'  of  not  more  than  three 
hundred  words.     Subject  "An  Outing  Adventure." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted: 
no  blue  prints  or  negatives.  Voung  photographers 
need  not  develop  and  print  their  pictures  them- 
selves.    Subject,  "Neighbors." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  \er>-  black  writing-ink.  or 
wash.  Subject.  "Going  Up,"  or  "A  Heading  for 
August." 

Puzzle.     Must  be  accompanied  by  answer  in  full. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best  and  neatest  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Must  be  addressed  to  The  Riddle-box. 

No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  unless  it 
IS  accompanied  by  a  self-addressed  and  stamped  en- 
velop of  proper  size  to  hold  the  manuscript  or  picture. 

RULES 

Any  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber 
or  not,  is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  upon 
application  a  League  badge  and  leallct  will  be  sent 
free.  No  League  member  who  has  reached  the  age 
of  eighteen  >'ears  may  compete. 

Ever>'  contribution,  of  whaie\  er  kind,  must  bear 
the  name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender  and 
be  indorsed  as  "original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or 
guardian,  who  must  be  convinced  beyond 
doubt— and  must  state  in  writing— that  the 
contribution  is  not  copied,  but  wholly  the  work 
and  idea  of  the  sender. 

If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also  be  added. 
These  notes  must  not.  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  but  on 
the  contribution  itself — if  manuscript,  on  the  upper 
margin;  if  a  picture,  on  the  margin  or  back.  Write 
in  ink  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  A  contributor 
may  send  but  one  contribution  a  month — not  one  of 
each  kind,  but  one  only;  this,  however,  does  not  in- 
clude "compe:  itions"  in  the  advertising  pages  or 
"Answers  to  Puzzles." 

Address;  The  St.  Nicholas  League* 
The  Centun.'  Co. 
,;53  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York. 


THE  LETTER-BOX 


Santo  Domingo  City,  U.  K. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:     I    get    you    every    montli    ami 
you  don't   know  how   I   look  forward   to   llic   mail   in 
which  you  come,  I  am  so  interested  in  your  stories. 

Just  think!  I  live  in  the  very  city  where  Cohnnlms 
is  buried,  and  not  far  from  our  house  is  a  beautiful  old 
ruin  which  was  the  house  of  Diego  Columbus  when  h'.- 
was  governor  of  this  island. 

There  is  an  old  fort  here  which  is  just  like  those  in 
fairy  stories.  It  has  a  big  wall  around  it,  ,i  moat,  anrj  a 
place  where  there  was  once  a  drawbridge.  It  is  railed 
Fort  San  Jeronimo.  and  was  founded  by  .^ir  iTani  is 
Drake.     I  am  enclosing  a  picture  of  it,  in  which  you  can 
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.-Lc  tiic  lurt,  the  moat,  a  little  bit  of  tlic  Caribbean  Sea, 
and  the  cocoanut-trees  which  grow  along  the  shore. 

When  you  enter  the  harbor,   the  first  thing  which 
attracts  your  attention  is  another  stately  old  fort,  and 
it  gives  you  a  feeling  of  awe  to  realise  that  Sir  Francis 
Drake.  Cortcz.  and  many  others  once  sailed  past  it. 
Vour  devoted  reader, 

Marc.^ret  ScHWABUt;  (.\oE  15), 


CoLLMBUs,  Ohio. 
Di.AK  Si.  Nicholas:  I  have  nes-er  been  so  fortunate  Iu 
have  the  pleasure  of  taking  you.  Many  of  my  friends  lend 
me  their  copies,  but  they  just  won't  give  them  to  me! 
My  parents  think  it  is  an  excellent  magazine  forVhil- 
dren.  but  my  lather  is  a  chaplain  in  the  regular  army  and 
we  are  moved  so  much  that  it  would  be  hard  to  keep 
track  of  us.  I  am  fourteen  years  old  and  will  go  to  high 
school  in  February.  I  was  born  in  Chicago,  and  I  have 
lived  in  Oklahoma,  Indiana,  Ohio,  West  \irginia.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  and  the  I'liilippine  Islands.  I  have  visited 
in  Japan,  Honolulu,  California,  and  Guam,  and  I  shall 
probal'K"  go  to  I">ance  soon, 

A  lover  of  St.  Nicholas. 

FLIZABETH  StrllEULANP. 

Niiw  York  City,  N,  V, 
DiiAR  St.   .N'khoi.as:     I    cannot    remember    when    I 
first  began  to  take  you;  it  is  loo  long  ago,      I  find  every 
i^sue  of  .^T.   Nn  miilas  more  interesting  than  the  previ- 
ous  one.     I    think    .\uj;usla    II.    Seaman   and    l.niihc 


Bensoii  and  .\lden  .\itliur  Knipe  are  llic  most  talented 
writers  of  their  type  ol  stories.  I  he  ones  \ou  are 
printing  now  are  eNceptioiuilly  good. 

When  school  commenced  in  the  tail,  ^nir  school,  the 
Washingt'in  Irving  High  S  hool,  charlercd  the  steamer 
\Vn\hingU-'n  Irving,  and  the  greater  part  of  our  five 
thousand  girls  enjoyed  a  wonderful,  never-to-be-for- 
gotten trip  up  tlu-  beautiful  and  historic  Hudson  River. 
We  passed  West  Point,  Sunnyside,  and  numerous  other 
points  ol  interest.     We  went  as  far  as  Newburgh. 

Our  s<  hool  believes  in  self-government,  and  so,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  affairs  of  the  school  are  managed  by 
tlie  students.  We  have  a  regular  staff  of  school  ofiiccrs. 
piesidenl,  recorder,  and  secretaries  of  traffic,  social 
.service,  etc.  These  girls  are  el«-ted  eac  h  term  by  the 
te.icheis  and  pupils,  and  are  literally  the  head  of  the 
SI  hool.  We  also  elect  an  editor  for  our  school  paper. 
the  "Washington  Irving  Sketch- Book." 

What  fun  and  excitement  prevail  through  the  school 
.it  election  time!  We  have  regular  ballots  with  which 
to  vote,  and  great  secrecy  shrouds  this  affair.  Previous 
to  the  voting,  the  candidates  conduct  campaigns  and 
make  speeches,  while  their  friends  make  posters  praising 
I  heir  virtues. 

Wishing  >ou  everlasting  success  and  prosperity, 
\'oui"  devoted  reader. 

C.ICRTKrUIi    (iREEN  (.«.!•;    I4). 


I.INXOLN.    \'A. 

Di-.AK  St.  Nichol.ss:  I  feel  so  happy  after  solving 
all  your  puzzles  in  one  evening  tliat  I  just  have  to  tell 
you  how  smart  I  am — esiJecialU'  .is  I  am  only  6  T  years 
old. 

\'ours  long  since. 

Fdwo.   B.   Rawson. 


For  all  who  "believe  in  tallies' — and  what  right- 
minded  person,  young  or  old.  does  not? — here  is  a 
vivid  picture  of  them  by  a  little  nine-year-old  poetess. 
whose  deft  and  dainty  lines  give  promise  of  a  time,  not 
f.ir  distant,  when  their  young  author  will  be  welcomed 
to  a  high  place  among  the  ver.se-writers  of  the  St. 
.Nicholas  Li;A<;t  li; 

Fairies  in  a  ring. 
Dance  and  sing; 
.Stop  and  clasp. 
ICach  other  grasp; 
Whirling,  now  fast,  now  slow. 
While  the  wind  will  gently  blow. 
Little  fingers  go  tap.  tap.  tap. 
Little  hands  go  clap.  clap.  clap. 
Little  voices  for  to  cheer 
.\s' little  people  do  appear. 
Little  feet  to  dance  and  trip. 
Little  lips  to  form  the  words. 
Little  men  to  mind  the  herds. 
Little  eyes  to  see  the  fun — 
Hear  the  noise!  see  (hem  run! 

Sarah  Fk.vslk  (.vol  y). 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  MARCH  NUMBER 


GroGRAPiiirAi.  Prz7i-r.  Iniiiah,  Rhodo  Isl-iiul.  From  i 
to  7.  Xew  Vork;  S  to  ij.  Idalio;  i.i  to  17,  Texas;  iS  to  ^4, 
Florida;  25  to  30,  Denver.  Cross-words:  i.  River.  2.  Harrs'. 
^.  Otter.    4.  Di.xie.    .=;.  ICnded.    6.  India.    7.  Stoke.    K.  Lower. 

0.  .-Xwful.    10.  Xasal.    11.  Dough. 

C*RNTR.\l.  .-XCROSTIO.     From  1  to  2,  Pre.'iident.     Cross-words: 

1.  P.    2.  Cri.-.     :i.  Check.    4.  Lists,     j.  Chide.    (>.  Caddy.    7. 
Trend.     8.  Annie.    0.  .After. 

Fndi.ess  Cihin.  1.  Deter.  ;.  Erato,  .i.  Toast.  4.  Stile, 
.s.  I.egal.  6.  .\lone.  7.  Negro.  8.  Kohiii.  o.  Inter.  10. 
Frode. 

llK.WfiON.t  From  i  to  2.  eager;  2  to  .?,  Ralph;  3  to  4.  house; 
4  to  .%.  error;  s  to  6,  risks;  6  to  i.  since;  i  to  i.?.  eagle;  2  to  13, 
rupee;  3  to  13.  horso;  4  to  13.  entre;  .«;  to  13.  ridge;  6  to  13. 
sense;  7  to  8.  gap;  8  to  g,  par;  g  to  10.  rat;  10  to  11.  Ted; 
II  to  12.  din:  12  to  7.  nag. 

Central  letters.  Inauguration  Day. 

4.  Jug.    ,^.  Fgg.    0.  .Sum.    7.   Arm. 

II.  Hoe.     12.  One.     13.  Adz.     14. 


Ii.i.t:sTR.\TED  Acrostic. 
I.  Fin.  2.  .\nt.  3-  Fan. 
8.  Cat.  0.  Sty.  10.  Pie 
Bat.     IS.  Dye. 

Famols    Story-Teller's 


Pt^zzi.E.      Initials,    Jacob    and 


W'ilhelni  Cfitnmi.  From  r  to  14.  The  Golden  Goof^e;  15  to  20 
Rumpelstittsken;  30  to  41.  The  Blue  Light;  42  to  48.  Catskin; 
4Q  to  57.  Old  Sultan;  si  to  63.  Peewit;  64  to  71.  The  Raven. 
Cross-words:  i.  Javelin.  2.  Antique.  3.  Cockpit.  4.  Oper- 
ate. 5.  Breadth.  6.  Against.  7.  Nickels.  8.  Delight,  o- 
Winning.  10.  Integer.  ir.  Lightly.  12.  Hateful.  13. 
Enclose.  14.  Limited.  15.  Magnify.  16.  Growths.  17. 
Request.     18.  Idiotic.     19.  Mortify.    20.  Movable. 

Photographic  Cross-word  Enigma.     Camera. 

NfMERic,\L  Enigma. 

"My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten. 

Because  my  heart  is  pure." — Sir  Gal.\had. 

Novel  .Acrostic.  Primals.  Mr.  Micawber;  third  row. 
Little  Nell.  Cross-words:  I.  Mulct.  2.  Raise.  3.  Miter. 
4.  Inter.  S-  Colon.  6.  -Adept.  7.  Winch.  8.  Beech,  q. 
Eclat.     10.  Relic. 

DniioNDS  Connected  by  a  Square.  I.  i.  C.  2.  Bat.  3. 
Cabal.  4.  Tan.  5.  L.  II.  r.  L.  2.  Cad.  3.  Labor.  4. 
Don.  5.  R.  III.  I.  Later.  2.  .Abate.  3.  Talus.  4.  Etude, 
.s.  Reset.  I\'.  I.  R.  2.  Bid.  3.  Rivet.  4.  Dew.  5.  T.  V. 
I.  T.    2.  Eat.    3.  Tacit.    4.  Tin.    s.  T. 


To  Ot:R  Puzzlers:  Answers  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine  must  be  mailed  not  later  than  May  3.  and  should  be  addressed 
to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-box,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  353  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  City,  N.  V. 

SoL\"ERS  wishing  to  compete  for  prizes  must  gi\'e  answers  in  full,  following  the  plan  of  those  printed  above. 

.Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  January  Nl^mber  were  duly  received  from  Stokes  Dickens — Harriet  J.  Harris — Mason 
T.  Record — Rulh  M.  Moses — John  F.  Davis — Kemper  Hall — Edward  B.  Rawson. 

.Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  Jantjary  Number  were  received  from  Ruth  Mar\'  Collins,  11 — Ruth  Tangier  Smith,  11 — Marian 
.\.  Everest,  11 — Helen  H.  Mclver.  11 — Herbert  Blumentlial.  11 — Thelma  L.  Wade.  11 — Elizabeth  Noyes.  11 — Arthur  Knox,  Jr., 
II — Man,*  R.  I.ambert,  11 — Curiiss  Hitchcock,  11 — .Annabel  Opler.  11 — Henr^'  and  Spencer  Dormitzer,  11 — "Ruth  and  Teetle," 
ii^The  Spencers,  11 — "Will  O.  Tree,"  11 — Marjorie  Baker,  for  the  8th  Grade,  ir — "Ninety-one,"  11 — "St.  Anna's  Girls,"  11  — 
Bueil  Carey,  11 — Miriam  J.  Stewart,  10 — De  IvOS.se  Smith,  Jr..  10 — \'irginia  Ball,  10 — Bernard  Le  Frois,  9 — Winifred  Nash.  10 — 
Pattv  Hamilton,  fj — Harriet  Rosewater,  o--F,  and  F.  Bleakley,  8 — Elizabeth  Jacobus,  8 — Jessica  Heber,  8 — Mary  I,  Fry,  7 — 
Dorothea  Maier,  7— Phoebe  R.  Harding,  1')— M.  andJM.  E.  Swift,  6— D.  Pennock,  6— R.  and  E.  Thulin.  6 — Man.-  Scattergood,  6 
—  Eleanor  Gibson,  s — Dorothy  Donaldson,  .^ — Matthew  Hale.  Jr.,  5 — Helen  Steele.  3 — Jane  Kluckhohn.  3 — J.  T.  Lees.  3 — M.  M. 
Kern,  2— B.  Hallett.  2— S.  I..  Mandel.  2— F.  E.  Duncan,  2— .A.  Dunlap,  2 — F.  H.  Babcock,  2— .Alberta  Zeff,  2— E.  Earhart,  2. 
One  answer,  E.  Y.— N.  II.-  "D.  Road "— B.  P.— K.  P.— S.  S.— Goddard  St.— "Los  Angeles"— K.  K.— R.  E.— H.  R.— E.  B.— 
D.  M.  T.— L.  C— M.  D.  M.— F.  R.— F.  B.  K— L.  F.— P.  E.— D.  S  — B.  A.  B— W.  W.— J.  N.— R.  S.  E  — F.  S.— H.  E.  G, 


CROSS-WORD  ENIGMA 

My  first  is  in  mouse,  but  not  in  rat; 
Aty  second  in  moth,  but  not  in  gnat; 
My  third  is  in  bonnet,  but  not  in  hat; 
My  fourth  is  in  slender,  but  not  in  fat; 
My  fifth  is  in  bucket,  but  not  in  vat; 
My  sixth  is  in  talking  but  not  in  chat; 
My  seventh  in  swallow,  but  not  in  bat; 
My  eighth  is  in  carpet,  and  also  in  mat. 
My  -whole  is  useful  in  .April. 
Ln.Li\s-  LOUISE  ROBINSON  (age  12).  League  Member. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA 

I  am  composed  01  lorty-eight  leiters.  and  form  a 
quotation  concerning  true  freedom. 

My  9-48-14-37-4-44  is  preceding  in  time.  My  21-3- 
6-42-13-46  is  having  good  qualities  in  a  greater  degree 
than  another.  My  45-34-17-30-40-18  is  renowned.  My 
39-23-28-36-25-38  is  an  obsequious  or  servile  dependent. 


My  16-27-11-43-TS-31  may  be  used  as  trimming  for 
dresses  or  hats.  My  26-7-10-22-29-19  is  a  masculine 
name.  My  1-2-47-33-24-8  is  from  what  place.  My  41- 
32-12-20-35-5  is  to  address,  as  with  expressions  of  kind 
wishes  or  courtesy, 

S.    T.    KING. 

ADDITIONS 

EXA.\lPLr:     .'\dd  a  letter  to  a  bird  and  make  a  hood. 
Answer:     C-owl. 

1.  Add  a  letter  to  a  cold  substance,  and  make  certain 
quadrupeds. 

2.  Add  a  letter  to  a  jolly  friend,  and  make  a  jewel, 

3.  Add  a  letter  to  consume,  and  make  tidy. 

4.  Add  a  letter  to  bad,  and  make  a  little  stream. 

5.  Add  a  letter  to  a  useful  instrument,  and  make  free 
of  access. 

6.  Add  a  letter  to  a  cave,  and  make  a  famous  garden. 
The  letters  to  be  added  spell  the  surname  of  a  Presi- 
dent who  was  born  in  the  month  of  April. 

FR.\NCEs  c.  KIRICPATRICK  (age  13),  League  Member. 
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111[    klDDLL-BOX 


PRIMAL  ACROST'C 

All  iIr-  «ot(.ls  described  contain  the  same  number  oi 
letters.     When  rightly  guessed,  and  written  one  below 
another,    the   initial   letters   will   spell   the   name   ol   a 
,. beautiful  festival. 

Cross-words:  i.  Objects  often  seen  at  this  festival. 
2.  Crafts.  3.  A  cleansing  substance.  4.  Duration. 
5.  To  reverberate.    6.  A  tear. 

w.  II.  SANDT,  JR.,  League  Mcmbey. 


r 


ictur^ed  poems 


Lja 


In  the  above  illustration  the  names  of  nine  poems  arc 
pictured.  All  the  poems  are  by  the  same  writer. 
\Vhat  are  the  poems  and  who  is  their  author? 

CHARADE 

My  j'irsi  is  a  crime 

That  bad  people  commit; 
My  second  is  a  place 

\\'hcre  many  people  stop; 
My  IhinI  is  a  garment 

That  is  popular  in  cold  weatliei. 
My  whole  was  3  man 

Who  became  a  popular  hero 
MIMI  C.vs.xNo   (age  10).   League   Meniher 

SOME  CURIOUS   PENS 

I.   What  pen  is  money  paid  to  a  soldier's  widow.' 

_■    What  pen  is  a  piison.' 

j.   What  pen  is  a  flag.' 

.|.   What  pen  is  a  punishment? 

i.  What  pen  is  a  State.' 

o    Uliat  pen  is  contrite? 

7.   What  pen  is  a  church  festival? 

s.   What  pen  is  an  aquatic  bird? 

t,.  What  pen  is  part  of  a  clock? 
lu    What  pen  is  poverty  and  destitution? 
1 1     Wliat  pen  is  a  common  but  useful  little  coin' 


1.'.  What  pen  is  thoughtlul.' 

13.  What  pen  comprises  certain  books  of  the  Bible? 

14.  What  pen  is  an  aromatic  herb' 

15.  What  pen  pushes  its  way  in? 

M.\RV  .\.   HtRD   (age    10;.   League  Member. 

RHYMED  WORD-SQUARE 

yiy  fir:,!  is  itn  animal  that  lives  in  the  ground; 
My  second  's  as  pretty  a  stone  as  is  found; 
My  lUird  is  a  gentle  beast,  every  one  knows; 
\l\  fourlh,  a  broad  stream,  through  Boliemia  flows. 
KLIZ.VBETII  ll.vsTiNc.s  (age  14),  League  Member. 


A  LITERARY  ACROSTIC 


leer  Badge,  bi.  .NiciiciL.vs  LhA(.i  1..  Competition) 
43     S  39        Cross-words:      1.  Lawful.      2.  .A 
46  27     large  body  of  water.     3.  A  substance 
iS     2     .strewn  on  the  ground   to  protect  the 
roots  of  plants.    4.   Poems  01  a  certain 
kind.       5.   Egg-shaped.      6.  Later    in 
lime.       7.   Boisterous.       S.  The    sur- 
name of  the  first   Englishman  to  cir- 
cumnavigate the  eaith.     0.  A  hinge. 
10.  A  masculine  lelativi-.     11.  A  fruit. 
12.  .\   little   arm   of   the   sea.      13.  A 
lighted   coal   smoldering   amid   ashes. 
14.  The  subject  of  a  discourse. 

When  these  words  have  been  lightly 
guessed,   the  initial  letters  (indicated 
by  stars;  will  spell  the  name  of  a  fa- 
mous play.     The  letters  indicated  by  the  figures  from  i 
lO  19.  from  20  to  29,  from  30  to  39.  from  40  to  47,  and 
Horn  48  to  56  will  name  five  other  famous  plays. 

FRED  ELICII  (age  131. 

KINGS  MOVE  PUZZLE 


17 
48 
28 
36 
14 
13 
21 

47 
12 

4^ 
3 

10 

35 

31 


37 

53  IS  2 
41  7  38 
26  II  45 
33  56  6 

54  29  49 
9  40  5 

-355  I 
-^o  44  3-' 
50  24  lO 

25  52 
51  15 

19  4 
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34 


w 
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G 
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H 
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0      7 
S     B 

P     H 

10 

c 

19 

R 
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0 

12 
N 

13 

R 

14 
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E 
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N 
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E 
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A 
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22 
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A 
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E 
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A 
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30 

E 

31 

A 

32 
1 
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T 

34 
A 

35 

s 

36 

K 

37 

w 

38 

p 
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S 

40 

L 

41 

G 

42 

N 

43 
0 

52 

D 

44 

P 
53 
0 

45 
C 

54 

E 

40 

A 

4/ 
0 

46 

0 

H 

E 

51 

L 

55 
R 
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R 

57 
1 

58 

w 

59 
A 

t8 
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60 

T 

61 

w 

N 

63 

0 
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B 
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0 
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69 

L 

70 

u 

71 
1 

72 

E 

81 

G 

73     74 
R     1 

75    7o 

0   V 

77 
U 

78 

R 

79 

E 

80 
P 

Begin  at  a  certain  square  and  move  to  an  adjoining 
square  (as  in  the  king's  move  in  chess)  until  each 
square  has  been  entered  once.  When  the  moves  have 
been  correctly  made,  tlic  names  of  thirteen  well  known 
birds  may  be  spelled  out.  The  path  from  one  letter  to 
another  is  continuous. 

ETHEL  EARLE  uge  I2>.  League  Member 
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